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PREFACE 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  history  of  religious 
literature.  One  is  to  enumerate  the  principal  religious 
writers  of  a  certain  period  or  country,  examining  in  turn 
the  works  of  each,  their  originality,  their  literary  or  philosophical 
merits.  This  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  majority  of  critics,  ancient 
or  modern,  in  their  studies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages;  by,  for  instance,  Ellies  Du  Pin,  the 
learned  compiler  of  the  Bibliotheque  universelle  des  ecrivains  ecclesias- 
tiques;  or,  again,  by  Nisard  and  his  school  in  their  writings  on  Pascal 
and  Bossuet.  The  interest  of  such  historians  does  not  primarily 
include  the  definitely  religious  characteristics  of  the  works  surveyed 
by  them  ;  they  confine  themselves  to  literary  classification  and  to  the 
analyses  arising  from  it. 

Newman  in  England  and  Sainte-Beuve  in  France  have  brought 
into  vogue  another  method,  moral  and  religious  rather  than  merely 
literary.  They  are  far  from  denying  themselves  the  exercise  of 
scholarship,  the  pleasure  of  style,  the  delight  of  wit,  all  in  short  that 
sums  up  the  ambitions  of  other  writers,  but,  throughout  the  series 
of  their  works  dealing  with  religious  literature,  Religion  itself  is 
supremely  paramount,  its  deep-reaching  influence,  its  history,  progress, 
and  eclipses,  dominate  their  interest.  Their  main  object  is  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  a  soul’s  Holy  of  Holies — that  of  an  Augustine,  for  example, 
or  a  Saint-Cyran — and  the  particular  nuances  of  its  secret.  What 
such  historians  would  above  all  know  of  their  Christian  poets, 
preachers,  or  devotional  writers,  is  the  truth  of  their  inner  lives,  their 
methods  of  prayer,  their  personal  individual  experience  of  the  realities 
of  which  they  speak. 

Of  these  two  methods,  I  have  elected  to  follow  the  second,  as  may 
be  seen  by  my  title-page,  Literary  History  of  Religious  Thought  in 
France.  In  the  first  part  of  this  History  I  propose  to  study  the  inner 
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life  of  French  Catholicism  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
sources,  main  currents,  and  development  of  a  religious  renaissance 
treated  by  many  historians,  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  only  chronicled 
very  summarily. 

This  renaissance — its  beginning  and  its  end,  what  are  its  causes, 
what  is  its  particular  orientation,  how  it  differs  from  other  similar 
revivals,  what  stages  have  marked  its  course,  what  fruits  it  has  borne, 
in  what  way  it  penetrated  the  moral,  literary,  social,  or  political 
life  of  the  country,  where  is  its  place  in  the  general  history  of  Catholi¬ 
cism — all  these  are  problems  which  the  following  pages  will  help  to 
solve. 

Educated  Catholics  will  read  this  book  on  the  strength  of  its  title, 
the  subject  of  necessity  being  of  interest  for  them.  As  for  the  un¬ 
believers  whom  I  would  fain  also  reach,  I  would  like  to  remind  them 
that,  without  some  work  of  this  kind,  the  history  of  France,  and  more 
especially  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
incomplete  A  but  I  prefer  offering  the  following  charming  anecdote. 

The  missionary,  Bernard  Martineau,  one  of  the  instruments  of 
the  first  entente  cor  diale  between  France  and  Siam,  wishing  to  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  “  the  books  and  fables  of  Siamese  religion,” 
had  found  lodgings  in  a  temple  of  the  Talapoins  at  Tenasserim.  The 
Talapoins,  as  everyone  knows,  are  the  monks  of  that  land.  The 
good  brothers  received  him  kindly  and  the  Superior  himself  undertook 
the  task  of  instructing  him.  “  When  this  old  man  gave  me  my 
lesson,”  records  Martineau,  “  relating  fables  quite  as  ridiculous  as 
any  of  pagan  antiquity,  if  not  more  so,  he  was  convinced  that  I  took 
them  seriously,  because  I  listened  attentively  and  without  objections, 
in  order  not  to  discourage  him  from  unfolding  all  these  mysteries  of 
superstition.  Observing  this,  and  also  that  I  applied  myself  to  the 
study  of  his  books,  he  sometimes  said  to  me  (what  I  never  could  help 
smiling  at),  ‘  Hearken,  shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  you  devote 
yourself  to  the  Siamese  language  and  its  literature  with  so  much  zeal 
and  affection?  It  is  because  long,  long  ago  you  yourself  were  a 
Siamese,  versed  in  all  this  knowledge,  and  something  of  this  has 
remained  in  you,  a  fragment,  a  reminiscence  as  it  were  of  that  previous 

1  As  one  of  our  masters  has  expressed  it,  “  If  you  neglect  the  religion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  or  even  estimate  it  lightly,  you  do  not  comprehend,  nor  are  you  really  conscious  of, 
the  history  of  that  century.”  E.  Lavisse,  Hist,  de  France ,  VII,  i.  88. 
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existence,  so  that  now,  from  the  moment  of  your  setting  foot  in  this 
country,  hearing  its  tongue  and  seeing  its  books,  you  were  as  though 
awakened  from  a  trance;  you  were  a  bewildered  spirit,  thrust  by  a 
strong  and  secret  and  deeply  rooted  inclination  towards  all  things  which 
you  had  formerly  cultivated  exclusively !  ’  He  added  that  I,  having  been 
a  Siamese  and  a  great  doctor,  had  evidently  fallen  into  some  venial 
sin,  in  expiation  of  which  I  had  been  reborn  a  Frenchman,  but  that  I 
must  console  myself  in  this  temporary  exile,  since  after  this  life  I 
should  once  more  be  born  Siamese  and  should  become  a  great  king.”1 
May  I  hope,  on  better  authority  than  that  of  the  venerable  Talapoin, 
that  these  mystics  and  saints  of  bygone  days  will  speak  to  the  reader 
in  the  same  way?  They  are  much  nearer  to  us  than  we  think.  Of 
that  which  we  were  formerly,  “  something  has  remained  in  us,  a 
fragment,  a  reminiscence,  as  it  were.” 

In  order  not  to  encumber  this  preface,  I  shall  indicate,  in  a  note 
specially  addressed  to  critics,  the  details  of  the  method  which  I 
have  considered  best  to  follow,  the  plan  and  the  sources  of  the  present 
work.  Nothing  therefore  remains  here  save  to  thank  those  who  have 
so  cordially  aided  my  researches — the  Sisters  of  the  First  Carmel  at 
Paris,  who  have  furnished  me  with  valuable  unpublished  papers;  the 
Rev.  Bollandist  Fathers  for  giving  me  free  access  to  their  rich  library, 
as  well  for  encouraging  me  in  various  ways  in  my  studies;  the  Rev. 
Dom  Thibaut  of  Maredsous,  who  put  at  my  disposition  his  own 
collection  of  Benedictine  mystics,  together  with  notes  prepared 
by  him  on  a  subject  nearly  related  to  my  own ;  the  Rev.  Pere  Edouard 
d’Alengon,  General-Archivist  of  the  Capucin  Minorites  ;  M. 
Raymont  Toinet,  who  drew  my  attention  to  and  generously  lent 
me  some  very  rare  poems;  my  own  compatriot  Edouard  Aude,  curator 
of  the  famous  Mejanes  Library,  who  has  made  my  work  his  own; 
lastly  and  above  all,  my  dear  friend  Andre  Perate,  to  whom  I  owe 
more  than  I  can  say  and  who,  as  I  trust,  will  shortly  complete  this 
history  of  mine  by  a  monograph  on  the  illustrations  to  devotional 
works  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Paris,  July  1914. 


1  Joseph  Grandet,  Les  saints pr fores  fran^ais  du  XV lie.  siecle,  published  for  the  first  time 
from  original  MSS.,  by  G.  Letourneau.  Paris,  1898,  III.  347-8. 
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AIM,  SOURCES,  METHODS,  AND 
DIVISIONS1 


I.  'W'  HAVE  written  the  history  of  the  literary  expression  of 
I  religion — not  simply  the  history  of  the  religious  thought 
-A^by  itself — in  France.  I  have  therefore  only  drawn  from 
literary  sources — biographies,  devotional  works,  treatises  on  sacred 
philosophy,  morality,  or  asceticism,  sermons,  Christian  poetry  and 
the  like;  leaving  to  scholars  other  sources  less  popularly  accessible 
— wills,  deeds,  contracts,  diaries  kept  by  the  heads  of  parishes, 
brotherhoods,  or  pilgrim-resorts,  in  fact  all  such  documents  as  may 
be  found  in  archives,  which  in  themselves  can  commonly  claim  no 
mystical  interest,  although  furnishing  abundant  indication  of  the 
habits  and  religious  tendencies  of  their  epoch.  As  a  rule  I  have  also 
left  on  one  side  unpublished  MSS.  Limited  therefore  to  printed 
matter,  this  work  undertaken  by  me  would  bear  sufficiently  good 
fruit,  were  I  able  properly  to  follow  the  programme  once  laid  down 
by  Bacon  for  literary  historians.  “  De  modo  autem  hujus  historian 
conscribendae,”  said  this  great  master,  “illud  imprimis  monemus,  ut 
materia  et  copia  ejus,  non  tantum  ab  historicis  et  criticis  petatur, 
verum  etiam  per  singulas  annorum  centurias,  aut  etiam  minima 
intervalla — seriatim  libri  preecipui,  qui  eo  temporis  spatio  conscripti 
sunt,  in  consilium  adhibeantur  ;  ut  ex  eorum,  non  perlectione — id 
enim  infinitum  quiddam  esset — sed  degustatione  et  observatione 
argumenti,  styli,  rnethodi,  genius  illius  temporis  litterarius  (here, 
religiosus),  veluti  incantatione  quadam  a  mortuis  evocetur To 
distinguish  the  principal  religious  works  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
biographies  and  treatises  of  devotion,  to  digest  them,  to  observe  their 
methods  and  style,  to  bring  out  the  true  spirit  in  each,  in  short,  to 

1  This  note  directly  concerns  only  the  first  volumes  of  this  work.  When  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  religious  literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  will  be  needful 
to  alter  in  more  than  one  point  the  method  which  has  appeared  most  desirable  for  this  first 
part. 
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wring  from  them  their  essence,  so  that  the  religious  genius  which 
inspired  them,  and  of  which  we  are  shown  the  victories,  becomes  for 
us  tangible  and  living — this  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  do. 

II.  The  aim  outlined  above  will  decide  the  general  orientation 
of  our  documentary  researches.  Such  byways  as  are  prompted  by 
aesthetic  sense  and  secular  curiosity  have  not  been  wholly  avoided, 
yet  they  remain  nothing  but  byways — reposoirsd  Our  main  object 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  religious  life  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  in  modern  parlance,  that  is  what  we  are  “  out  for.” 

From  this  it  follows  that,  when  we  encounter  a  personage — 
Franqois  de  Sales,  Yves  de  Paris,  Bossuet  or  Fenelon — with  whom 
our  literary  historians  are,  or  ought  to  be,  already  occupied  in  their 
own  way — it  is  the  inner  life,  and  not  the  literary  merit,  which  interests 
us.  So  also  as  regards  the  possible  political  importance  of  such  and 
such  a  one.  The  chancelier  de  Marillac  is  for  us  the  friend  of  Mme. 
Acarie,  and  not  the  victim  of  Richelieu.  So  with  Pere  Joseph, 
founder  of  an  order  and  mystical  writer,  but  whose  diplomatic  and 
military  genius  need  not  detain  us.  This  attitude  of  ours  will  entail 
some  sacrifices  which  may  surprise  certain  readers.  For  instance,  a 
comparatively  modest  place  will  be  reserved  for  the  century’s 
Christian  poets,  as  also,  relatively  speaking,  for  the  preachers.  We 
shall  not  neglect  them,  but  we  shall  be  always  a  little  on  our  guard 
against  their  eloquence.  Every  line  written  by  Francois  de  Sales  or 
the  other  great  spiritual  masters  is  involuntarily  a  confidence,  a 
spontaneous  witness.  One  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  majority  of 
sermons.  F rom  this  it  follows  also  that,  in  the  greater  or  lesser 
importance  attached  by  us  to  some  writers,  in  choosing  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  another,  we  shall  not  be  bound  by  aesthetic  canons. 
Thus  the  elder  Balzac2  will  receive  only  a  passing  mention.  I  have 
certainly  read  him  and  I  esteem  him  greatly,  nevertheless  he  must  be 
sacrificed  for  other  devotional  writers  who  are  far  from  being  his 
equals,  but  who,  from  my  particular  point  of  view,  interest  me  more 
than  he  does.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  come  across  two  writers  of 
an  equal  religious  intensity  and  rendering  the  same  kind  of  testimony, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  I  shall  make  straight  for  the  better  writer. 
Finally,  and  still  for  the  same  reasons,  we  shall  not  follow  the  author 

1  [Arbours,  for  the  refreshing  of  weary  travellers.] 

[Jean-Louis  Guez  de  Balzac,  1597-1654.] 
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of  Port-Royal  in  those  excursions  which,  stage  by  stage,  have  led  him 
to  make  the  entire  circuit  of  this  great  century.  He  is  Sainte-Beuve 
and  he  avails  himself  of  his  “  lion  rights.”  Truly  I  hold  with  him 
that  all  is  in  all — that  the  greater  includes  the  less — but  I  must 
keep  to  the  essential  aim  of  my  work.  I  shall  therefore  not  bring 
together  VAstree  and  the  Introduction  a  la  Vie  devote,  nor  the  latter 
and  the  tragedies  of  Racine.  The  mystic  keep  in  which  I  am  a 
voluntary  prisoner  is  indeed  in  the  city’s  heart  and  has  doors  and 
windows  commanding  the  street,  but,  though  occasionally  I  may  glance 
from  the  windows,  I  shall  never  cross  the  threshold. 

III.  This  enclosure  is  strictly  Catholic.  Had  I  proposed  to  give 
a  complete  picture  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  plain  that  we  should  have  had  to  study  the  devout  souls  and 
mystics  of  Protestantism.  But  non  omnia  p os sumus  omnes.  Therefore 
I  ignore  the  heterodox  until  the  late  and  fatal  moment  when,  with 
Poiret,  they  come  specifically  into  the  history  of  French  Mysticism. 
Likewise — much  against  the  grain — I  leave  untouched  sundry 
chapters  of  Anglican  history  which  would  have  illustrated  that  of 
France.  Did  my  scholarship  and  space  allow,  I  would  fain  have 
shown  how  among  the  Anglicans  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  produced  a  temper  analogous  to  French  Devout 
Humanism,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Oxford  Movement ;  thus  showing 
also  that  the  influence  of  French  writers,  and  notably  of  Francois  de 
Sales,  was  felt  across  the  Channel. 

Nor  shall  I  restate  the  history  of  Jansenism.  Sainte-Beuve  has 
been  beforehand  there,  corrected  (and  how  many  corrections  and 
“  repentances  ”  do  we  not  find  already  in  his  notes!)  and  completed 
by  our  scholarly  contemporaries,  M.  Jovy  among  others.  Moreover, 
as  I  shall  soon  demonstrate,  my  history  wanes  as  that  of  Jansenism 
waxes.  Thus  there  is  a  double  reason  which  allows  me  to  retrench 
on  this  epoch. 

IV.  Even  in  the  case  of  authors  whom  I  regard  as  indispensable 
for  my  purpose,  I  have  been  forced  to  eliminate  everything  concerning 
them  not  peculiar  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Why  must  it  be 
recorded  in  these  pages  that  Mme.  Acarie  went  to  Mass  on  Sundays, 
that  Fenelon  practised  confession  regularly,  that  Francois  de  Sales 
on  such  and  such  a  page  explicitly  teaches  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  remark  in  these  writings  definite 
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insistence  in  recommending  certain  devotions — such  as  those  to  the 
Word  Incarnate,  the  Holy  Childhood,  Calvary,  the  Holy  Angels — 
when,  in  the  biographies,  I  find  these  same  devotions  practised  with 
special  fervour,  my  very  surprise  warns  me  that,  even  if  nothing  of 
all  this  is  peculiar  to  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least  there  is  something 
in  it  which  deserves  our  attention. 

It  has  already  been  said,  yet  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
the  religious  works  here  selected  fall  into  two  classes,  biographies  and 
didactic  treatises.  The  general  tendency  of  historians  is  to  isolate 
these  two  classes  from  each  other.  For  instance,  the  gloomy  Picot 
in  his  Essai  historique  sur  V influence  de  la  religion  en  France  pendant  le 
XVIIe  siecle,  ou  tableau  des  etablissements  religieux  formes  a  cette 
epoque  et  des  exemples  de  piete,  de  zele  et  de  charite  qui  ont  hrille  dans 
le  meme  intervalle  (Paris,  1823),  completely  neglects  the  teaching  of 
the  spiritual  masters  and  is  solely  interested  in  the  actual  example 
of  the  saints  ;  while  Fortunat  Strowski,  in  his  masterly  work, 
Sentiment  religieux  au  XVlle  siecle ,  insists  with  equal  exclusiveness 
on  the  literary  and  speculative  manifestations  of  religious  sentiment 
in  the  works  of  the  great  writers,  F  ranqois  de  Sales,  Pascal,  or  F  enelon. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  another  method:  to  illustrate  the  writers  by  the 
saints  and  to  compare  both.  Devotional  literature  is  never  platonic, 
it  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination  and  the  intellect  solely  to 
influence  the  will.  A  devotional  book,  in  the  inner  history  of  the 
Christian  community,  starts  a  vibration,  the  extent  of  which  naturally 
varies  according  to  the  success  and  the  diffusion  of  the  work  ;  while 
biography  not  only  edifies  its  readers,  but  also  influences  and  as  it 
were  colours  their  mind  and  imagination.  Doctrine  engenders 
miracles,  and  miracles  enrich  doctrine.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
historian  of  the  devout  life  should,  as  I  conceive  it,  make  a  practice 
of  placing  these  two  branches  of  devotional  literature  side  by  side,  and 
then  checking  the  one  by  the  other.  Theoretically,  each  religious 
treatise  should  be  supplemented  by  a  dozen  contemporary  biographies, 
and  each  great  biography  by  the  devotional  treatises  directly  or 
indirectly  inspired  by  it.  Practically,  this  may  be  done  tolerably 
often,  but  not  invariably.  The  history  of  Ste.  Chantal  and  the  first 
nuns  of  the  Visitation  literally  translates  line  by  line  the  writings  of 
S.  Franqois  de  Sales;  and,  putting  aside  all  question  of  their  personal 
holiness,  M .  Olier  and  a  number  of  the  Oratorians  have,  in  like  manner, 
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translated  Amelote’s  Life  of  Pere  de  Condren  into  their  own  specula¬ 
tive  treatises.  But  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  are  unable 
to  make  these  comparisons,  it  is  yet  generally  certain  that  the  greater 
number  of  spiritual  masters  “  lived  ”  their  books  and  have  told  their 
own  life-stories  in  writing  them,  as  it  is  also  certain  that  the  teaching 
of  these  writings  have  been  in  turn  “  lived  ”  by  at  least  the  elite  of 
their  readers. 

V.  Having  thus  determined  our  aim,  it  is  necessary,  according 
to  the  Baconian  canon,  to  select  the  sources  of  most  value — libri 
praecipui.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  not  confine  this  distinction  to 
the  biography  of  the  four  or  five  people  everyone  knows,  nor  to  the 
classics  of  religious  literature,  Francois  de  Sales,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  or 
Fenelon.  Nor  shall  we  limit  it  to  certain  saints,  and  to  very  rare 
writers  of  whom  the  names  alone  have  survived — Berulle  or  Camus, 
for  instance — nominal  survival  which  cannot  serve  as  a  guide,  since 
it  has  been  denied  to  some  nevertheless  worthy  of  it.  Those  who  for 
us  are  eminently  praecipui  are  all  devout  or  saintly  souls  who,  whether 
by  their  writings  or  by  the  radiance  of  their  holiness,  in  their  life¬ 
times  exercised  a  notable  influence,  and  in  whom  there  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  an  incarnation  of  some  particular  aspect  of  the  religious 
genius  of  the  epoch.  Any  oblivion  which,  whether  merited  or  not, 
may  have  befallen  such  men  or  their  works,  is  nothing  to  us.  Posterity 
makes  its  own  choice,  we  shall  not  dispute  it.  We  shall  not  demand 
canonisation  for  Marie  de  Valence  or  a  reprint  of  Yves  de  Paris, 
we  merely  remark  that  the  decisions  of  later  generations  cannot  affect 
historical  facts.  Would  the  historian  of  F rench  literature  be  justified 
in  neglecting  Jean  Louis  Guez  de  Balzac,  the  greatest  literary  force 
of  his  time,  although  he  be  no  longer  read  in  ours  ?  In  the  same  way, 
though  it  is  open  to  us  to  prefer  a  page  of  the  Elevations  sur  les  mysteres 
to  a  hundred  pages  of  Pere  Binet,  still  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  this  Jesuit  exercised  on  the  religious  consciousness  of  his  century 
an  influence  far  wider  and  more  active  than  that  of  Bossuet  himself. 

But  even  these  are  not  enough.  Praecipuus  again,  in  the  historian’s 
eyes,  is  every  person  who  more  or  less  brilliantly  anticipated,  seconded, 
or  reinforced  the  influence  of  the  masters  of  the  moment;  praecipuus 
also  the  eccentric,  the  free-lance,  who  has  seriously  countered  or 
modified  that  influence. 

A  twofold  influence,  let  us  once  again  repeat,  that  of  the  saint  and 
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of  the  writer,  each  complementary  to  the  other,  luring  on,  restraining, 
rounding  into  completeness. 

VI.  Originals  of  such  old  religious  texts  have  become  rare.  The 
French  Revolution  proved  itself  but  an  indifferent  guardian  to  the 
treasures  of  ancient  monastic  libraries,  those  forerunners  and  often 
the  nucleus,  especially  as  regards  religious  manuscripts,  of  the  National 
Collections  of  F ranee.  F or  many  of  the  texts  in  question,  and  these 
not  the  least  precious,  the  student  will  enquire  in  vain  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  I  myself  have  explored  many  collections, 
that  of  the  Bollandists  at  Brussels,  for  instance,  or  at  Mejanes,  Aix-in- 
Provence,  Rome  itself — where  monastic  libraries  have  suffered  less, 
although  they  too  have  changed  masters  !  I  have  at  any  rate  done 
my  best,  and  hope  that  I  have  brought  to  light  the  most  important 
authors,  though  assuredly  many  minor  ones,  some  possibly  exquisite, 
may  have  escaped  me. 

VII.  But  when  it  is  a  question,  not  of  compiling  a  dictionary,  but 
of  writing  a  history,  literary  and  ethical,  such  as  is  this,  bibliographical 
erudition  must  not  be  our  first  care.  The  quest,  entertaining  though 
it  be,  of  anecdotes  or  rare  editions,  becomes  dangerous  when  it  leads 
to  neglect  of  that  degustatio  of  the  essential  texts,  the  observatio  of 
which  Bacon  speaks.  As  material  accumulates  with  the  advance  in  the 
task  of  documentary  research,  an  inner  voice,  always  more  insistent, 
urges  the  worker  to  assign  limits  to  work  already  too  diffuse,  an 
insensible  process  of  detachment,  so  to  speak,  taking  place  in  us,  to 
which,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  submit. 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  is  soon  conscious  of  an  impression,  at  first 
intrusive  and  repelled,  but  later  confirmed  a  hundred  times,  that,  as 
regards  religion,  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least  that  part  meriting 
the  best  of  our  attention,  is  not  the  century  of  Louis  XIV.  I  have 
no  great  liking  for  the  term  Counter-Reformation,  simply  because 
the  movement  bearing  this  name  began  long  before  Luther’s  time, 
but,  in  the  phrase  of  scholars  of  to-day,  at  the  moment  of  the  apotheosis 
of  le  grand  roi,  the  French  Counter- Reformation  was  already  no 
more  than  a  memory  and  a  distant  one.  The  most  competent  his¬ 
torians  share  this  opinion.  “  From  the  abuses  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  writes  M.  Letourneau,  “various  Catholic  writers  are  fain  to 
conclude  that  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  poor  period  for  the 
French  clergy.  In  all  these  attacks  there  are  many  unconsidered 
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assertions.  Several  of  our  modem  critics,  for  instance,  insist,  with 
extraordinary  disregard  of  facts,  on  introducing  Louis  XIV  into  the 
discussion.  Louis  XIV  is  not  the  seventeenth  century  and,  more 
especially,  not  our  ecclesiastical  seventeenth  century.  When  the 
young  son  of  Louis  XIII  began  his  personal  government  in  1661,  our 
great  reform  in  the  priesthood  was  practically  drawing  to  its  close. 
At  that  date  the  Cardinal  de  Berulle  and  Pere  de  Condren  had  long 
finished  their  career,  M.  Olier  had  been  dead  four  years,  and  S. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  aged  over  eighty,  had  died  in  the  previous  year.  Who 
does  not  realize  that  these  names  alone  represent  the  purest  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  century?  ”1 

M.  le  Cure  de  S.  Sulpice  only  speaks,  as  we  perceive,  of  one  aspect 
of  our  subject,  but  here  is  a  more  sweeping  assertion  from  a  scholar  of 
high  standing  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  “  The  seventeenth  century,” 
writes  Leon  Aubineau,  “  was  not  only  an  epoch  of  glory  and  of 
literary  and  political  splendour,  it  was  also  a  time  when  saintliness 
flourished.  The  earlier  years  are  especially  remarkable,  they  saw 
the  old  orders  reformed  and  new  ones  founded,  a  marvellous  spiritual 
renaissance  witnessed  on  all  sides.  Nor  was  it  only  philanthropy 
which,  at  the  instigation  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  flowed  like  a  river  of 
God  over  the  whole  of  France;  the  teachings  of  Francis  de  Sales 
and  the  amazing  development  of  the  Visitandines  spread  abroad  the 
charms  of  devotion  and  breathed  their  subtle  fragrance  into  every 
heart,  while,  at  the  voice  of  the  strong  and  saintly  Teresa,  the  sternest 
austerities  attracted,  drew,  and  inspired  souls  raised  beyond  themselves. 
The  world  and  the  cloister  touched  and  penetrated  each  other,  so  to 
speak,  on  all  sides.”2 

But  what  need  have  we  to  seek  the  authority  of  modern  historians  ? 
Facts,  numerous  and  startling,  demand  a  careful  study  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a  considerably  briefer  survey 
of  the  second.  The  latter,  however,  certainly  does  not  lack  fascina¬ 
tion  of  its  own,  such  great  men  do  we  meet  in  it !  It  is  also  of  peculiar 
interest  as  showing  us  in  some  the  survival  of  the  ancient  spirit  and 
in  others,  Fenelon  among  them,  the  noble  ambition,  which  was  to 
prove  so  unhappy,  of  bringing  back  to  the  mysticism  of  their  fathers 
a  generation  too  much  in  love  with  human  reason — if  not  already 

1  Grandet-Letourneau,  ibid.,  I.  xi. 

2  L.  Aubineau,  Notices  litteraires  sur  le  XV lie  sihle,  Paris,  1859,  pp.  27,  28. 
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too  rationalistic — not  to  consider  such  aspirations  chimerical  and 
ridiculous.  I  shall  accordingly  dedicate  my  fourth  volume  to  this 
second  period,  reserving  its  three  predecessors  exclusively  for  the  earlier 
half-century. 

VIII.  These  latter  of  necessity  are  of  the  nature  of  a  first  gleaning, 
leaving  us  still  too  rich  in  texts,  too  poor  in  intimate  personal  know¬ 
ledge.  F rom  these  texts  we  must  disengage  the  essential  types  of  the 
religious  renaissance  revealed  by  them;  we  must  discover  what  this 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  to  show  that  is  distinctive, 
unique,  and  wonderful.  This  is  no  difficult  task,  for  we  soon  perceive 
the  development  of  a  mighty  stream,  the  volume  of  which  must  strike 
the  most  casual  observer,  and  beside  which  all  neighbouring  streamlets 
must  appear  insignificant.  This  stream  is  not  merely  devotional, 
it  is — in  the  literal  and  sublime  sense  of  the  word — mystical.  In  the 
France  of  this  period,  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  regular  and  secular, 
in  the  religious  orders  of  women,  and  in  all  grades  of  society,  mystics 
abounded:  this  is  the  one  outstanding  fact,  dominating  all  the  rest 
and  towards  which  all  the  rest  converges,  a  characteristic  never  seen 
before  or  since,  a  fact  which  history  should  retain  inviolable.1  Natur¬ 
ally  I  do  not  affirm  that  ecstasy  formed  a  part  of  the  experience  of 
each  one  of  the  faithful  at  this  epoch ;  is  genius  to  be  found  in  every 
poet,  in  every  Roman  citizen,  of  the  Augustan  Age?  The  religious 
world  has  its  minores,  even  its  minimos ,  all  of  interest,  but  whose  dust 
defies  the  resurrections  of  History.  Although  compelled  to  ignore 
the  minimos ,  I  shall  endeavour  at  least  not  to  pass  over  the  minores — 
without  the  rank  and  file  there  would  be  no  history — but  according 
to  our  documents  these  same  minores  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 


1  Of  course  I  but  affirm  here  what  will  be  demonstrated  later  on.  Here  is  the  contrary 
view.  “  The  spirit  of  regeneration  at  first  manifested  itself  by  an  impetus  of  mysticism  with 
S.  Francois  de  Sales  .  .  .  but  the  temper  of  modern  society  demanded  that  this  religious 
sentiment,  ere  being  adopted,  should  become  practical,  that  it  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
times.  Did  France  hasten  to  multiply  monastic  institutions  of  every  order  and  colour, 
thanks  to  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  she  could  speedily  show  beside  them  as  many,  even  more,  schools 
and  hospitals.  As  MM.  Martin  and  Caillet  have  well  remarked,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
traits  of  this  regeneration  of  French  Catholicism  is  the  predominance  of  the  active  and  social 
element  over  the  ascetic  and  solitary  one.  .  .  .  Souls  dreamed  no  longer  of  absorption  in 
God,  but  of  approaching  Him  by  work  in  the  service  of  His  poor.” 

(Feillet,  La  misere  au  temps  de  la  Fronde ,  4th  edit.  Paris,  1868,  pp.  207-8.)  In  my  own 
opinion,  this  passage  contains  an  error  in  facts,  for,  from  its  outset,  this  renaissance  showed 
itself  at  once  both  mystic  and  active.  The  analysis  moreover  seems  defective,  for  it  is  in  the 
mystical  inner  life  of  all  these  founders  of  charitable  undertakings  that  the  origin  of  their 
zeal  must  be  sought. 
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genuine  mystics  around  whom  they  are  grouped,  dependent  them¬ 
selves  on  the  higher  life  or  moving  towards  it. 

Like  all  other  movements  literary  or  religious,  this  one  of  ours 
describes  a  curve,  the  outlines  of  which  may  not  indeed  be  sharply 
defined  or  of  geometric  proportions,  but  are  nevertheless  clearly 
discernible.  From  the  end  of  the  Ligue  to  the  death  of  Francois  de 
Sales  (1622)  there  is  a  sudden  blossoming;  then,  from  1621  to  the  time 
of  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV,  comes  steady  progress,  a  diffusion 
and  as  it  were  a  magnificent  organization  ;  then  finally,  from  1661 
down  to  the  death  of  the  king,  a  rapid  decline  impossible  to  arrest. 
Hence  the  matter  and  titles  of  three  of  our  volumes  (II,  III,  IV) — 
The  Coming  of  Mysticism  :  The  Triumph  of  Mysticism:  The  Retreat 
of  the  Mystics — a  division  which  must  be  treated  from  the  human 
point  of  view,  but  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  cold  facts  and  in 
using  which  I  follow  the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  As  early  as  1859,  Leon 
Aubineau,  at  first  sight,  basing  his  observations  on  the  few  biographies 
he  had  studied,  had  marked  out  the  stages  of  the  road  to  be  pursued. 
“  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  cleavage  in  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  may  cease  to  exist,  and  that  together  with 
knowledge  of  its  art  and  literature,  its  wit,  conversation,  and  politics, 
some  pains  may  be  taken  to  show  forth  the  life,  progress,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  decadence  of  its  sanctity.”  1 

“  Sanctity  ”  is  too  vague  a  term  for  our  modern  curiosity,  let  us 
rather  say  the  life,  progress,  and  decadence  of  the  mystic  life. 

To  these  three  volumes,  almost  entirely  narrative,  I  have  felt  bound 
to  add  a  fourth  of  a  wholly  different  character.  In  the  first  of  its 
predecessors — entitled  by  me  from  reasons  stated  in  their  proper 
place  Devout  Humanism — I  study  the  common  tendencies,  the  inner 
life,  and  the  temper  of  the  religious  world  during  the  years  witnessing 
that  mystic  movement  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  other  three 
volumes.  On  the  exterior  lives  of  these  pious  souls,  their  works  and 
individual  virtues,  I  do  not  propose  to  touch,  since  the  remainder  of 
this  history  affords  more  brilliant  examples,  but  the  inner  life  of  heart 
and  mind  may  not,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  be  neglected  here.  Even 
apart  from  the  interest  afforded  by  such  a  collective  study,  how  could 
we  resign  ourselves  to  not  knowing  that  spiritual  atmosphere  which 
our  mystics  breathed?  They  were  moulded  by  the  same  masters  as 
1  Aubineau,  Notices  litteraires  sur  le  XVIIe  si'ecle,  p.  28. 
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was  the  religious  world  in  general,  and  the  sublime  grace  which  raised 
them  above  the  ordinary  level,  far  from  opposing  this  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  in  them,  actually  completes  it.  No  historian  or  philosopher, 
interested  in  grasping  or  at  least  catching  a  glimpse  of  some  few  of  the 
historical  causes  that  produced  such  a  diffusion  of  the  Higher  Mysti¬ 
cism,  will  reproach  me  for  having  written  this  long  introduction. 
That  it  is  long  I  am  well  aware,  but,  if  its  importance  be  taken  into 
account,  not  too  long;  it  may  be  considered  austere  by  some,  even 
uninviting,  yet  it  may  prove  to  be  less  so  than  it  appeared  at  first  sight. 
I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  completed  structure,  but  its  materials 
are  rare  and  precious — that  is  to  say,  the  texts  collected  by  me  for 
my  work,  among  which  are  numberless  quotations  always  interesting 
and  picturesque,  often  magnificent,  and  sometimes  amusing.  Possibly, 
from  my  selection  of  certain  passages  that  appeared  to  the  point,  I 
shall  be  considered  too  frivolous  by  some  readers.1 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  this  History  of  Devout 
Humanism  into  three  parts:  in  the  first  I  shall  study  the  chief  ten¬ 
dencies  and  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  school;  in  the  second  its 
progress  and  the  various  applications  of  its  doctrine  ;  in  the  third  the 
latest  masters  of  Devout  Humanism.  This  method  necessit  .tes  the 
division  of  the  chapter  on  Camus  into  two — Camus  the  spiritual 

1  Two  reasons  may  explain  this  plenitude  of  quotations.  First,  that  none  of  these  are 
from  the  common  run  of  documents,  but  from  those  of  the  literary  order,  having  each  its 
particular  value.  There  is  risk  of  weakening,  even  it  may  be  of  falsifying,  in  any  attempt  to 
summarise  them.  Moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  documents  are  as  little 
known  or  accessible  to  the  general  reader  as  are  Syriac  texts.  Francois  de  Sales,  Pascal  or 
Bossuet,  are  indeed  common  property,  but  who  could  put  his  hand  on  Richeome,  Jean  de  la 
C£pede,  or  Yves  de  Paris  ?  The  example  of  Taine  who,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  litterature  anglaise, 
copiously  quotes  from  texts  less  difficult  to  come  by,  is  there  to  reassure  me.  These  quota¬ 
tions  here  are  printed  in  closer  set  type,  in  order  that  an  anthology,  which  probably  for  some 
time  will  remain  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  may  be  the  more  complete. 

The  above  refers  solely  to  the  more  numerous  quotations  in  my  first  volume.  In  its  three 
successors,  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  studies  literary,  moral,  and  more  or  less  didactic, 
but — generally  at  least — of  a  series  of  narratives.  In  these,  I  have  appropriated  much  of  old 
biographies,  wherever  their  prose  seems  to  have  a  characteristic  savour,  much  as  M.  Boutroux 
has  done  in  his  Pascal.  In  such  cases,  I  have  used  inverted  commas,  and  when  I  have  had  to 
quote  purely  mystical  passages,  I  have  employed  the  small  type,  as  in  the  citations  of  the 
present  volume.  Save  when  the  spelling  of  old  times  is  of  especial  interest,  I  have  made  use 
of  modern  orthography,  but  otherwise  have  left  the  texts  of  the  original  intact. 

One  word  more  on  some  of  those  notes  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  rather  long. 
Only  a  reader  of  but  one  idea  could  look  through  so  many  ancient  books  without  coming 
across  a  crowd  of  interests.  I  have  therefore  (lest  the  present  work  should  be  accused  of 
prolixity)  consigned  to  an  Appendix  much  that  will  probably  find  delighted  readers. 
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writer  and  Camus  the  novelist — -and  that  dealing  with  Binet  into  three 

the  ascetic  theologian,  the  religious  encyclopaedist,  and  the 
representative  of  pious  burlesque.  In  the  First  Part,  I  have  busied 
myself  chiefly  with  general  principles,  and  in  the  Second  with  the 
various  literary  styles  inspired  by  these  same  principles.  I  am  aware 
of  the  defects  of  such  sub-division,  but  have  been  unable  to  find 
anything  better. 

IX.  I  am  not  here  engaged  on  a  work  of  speculation,  but  on  one 
of  literature  and  history.  It  is  true  that  the  admirable  passages  and 
beautiful  actions  incorporated  in  its  pages  either  expressly  formulate 
or  by  the  logic  of  facts  distinctly  imply  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
inner  life,  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  myself,  which  here  I  need 
not  dogmatically  expound.  At  the  moment  we  do  not  concern 
ourselves  with  mystical  experience  but  with  the  Mystic  Life.  It  is  for 
the  theologian  or  the  psychologist  to  analyse  such  experience,  let  us 
rather  follow  the  gleam  through  history  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
mystics. 

As  we  shall  see,  ecstasy  creates  no  void  in  the  soul  of  the  mystic. 
Apart  from  whatever  mysterious  enrichment  it  may  bring  to  the  centre 
of  such  a  soul,  it  stimulates  all  the  faculties,  and  thus  becomes  an  histori¬ 
cal  factor  of  the  first  order.  The  intensive  activity  of  the  mystics 
and  their  influence  are  among  the  facts  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
are  salient  in  the  evolution  of  our  civilisation  and,  by  right  of  this, 
should  be  accepted  by  all  historians,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers. 

No  thinker  of  to-day  worth  the  name  throws  a  doubt  upon  this 
principle. 

As  a  side-issue  of  some  importance,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
mystics  have  had  their  share  in  contributing  to  the  progress  of  language 
and  letters.  While  their  experience  may  be  ineffable  and  untrans¬ 
latable,  the  ideas,  imaginations,  and  the  sentiments  begotten  of 
them,  are  not  so.  Moreover,  inapprehensible  as  is  this  experience,  the 
ecstatic  endeavours  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  human  speech; 
poets  and  philosophers  on  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  writers  who 
contend  with  the  invisible,  they  have  thus  a  double  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  student.  M.  Auger,  writing  on  this  subject,  remarks : 

“  Ruysbroeck  was  not,  as  has  for  a  half-century  been  averred,  the 
creator  of  Flemish  prose  ...  it  had  been  cultivated  before  his  day, 
neither  was  he  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  express  abstract  ideas. 
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But  he  was  certainly  the  first  who  employed  it  in  order  to  expound 
an  original  system  of  lofty  philosophical  speculations  and  elevated 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  mysteries.  By  this,  Ruysbroeck  has  ren¬ 
dered  his  mother-tongue  the  same  service  which  the  mystics  beyond 
the  Rhine  achieved  for  German  dialects.  The  tongue  of  Brabant 
became  in  his  lips  an  instrument  supple,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  incom¬ 
parable  force.”  1 

The  origins  of  the  tongue  of  Modern  France  are  more  complicated, 
but  assuredly  the  study  of  the  mystics,  and  notably  those  with  whom 
these  pages  are  concerned,  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  F rench  language. 

Finally,  the  mystics  deserve  revival,  immortality  rather,  for  the 
simple  and  decisive  reason  given  by  Robert  Browning  : 

If  precious  be  the  soul  of  man  to  man. 

Were  I  myself  a  sceptic,  which  God  forbid,  they  would  seem  to  me 
neither  less  worthy  of  study  nor  less  fascinating.  I  should  still  say  to 
them  as  S.  Bernard  wrote  to  Hildebert  du  Mans,  Desiderio  desidera- 
vimus  in  sacrarium  tuae  familiaritatis  ingredi.  I  believe  however 
that  they  did  not  delude  themselves,  and  that,  as  was  said  of  one  among 
them,  they  come  to  us  “  from  the  country  of  Truth.” 

Here  one  worthier  than  I  must  speak  : 

“  These  privileged  souls  as  they  appear  to  us  in  history,  whose  mystic 
flight  has  distinguished  them  above  their  brethren,  rendering  them,  if 
not  invariably  holier,  at  least  more  advanced  in  the  Unitive  Way 
which  culminates  for  the  righteous  in  the  Beatific  Vision  of  the 
Presence  of  God,  offer  us  lessons  by  which  all  may  profit.  The 
experience  of  these  forerunners,  these  angelic  changelings  of  our  race, 
soaring  towards  Effulgent  Good,  remain  for  us,  countersigned  as  they 
are  by  themselves,  like  charts  brought  back  by  explorers  of  earth’s 
wellnigh  inaccessible  territories.  The  great  mystics  are  the  pioneers 
and  heroes  of  the  fairest,  most  desirable,  most  wonderful  among  all 
the  worlds. 

“Yet  more,  for  all  those  who,  in  endeavouring  to  develop  their 
personal  religion,  gropingly  seek  their  Creator  through  the  desert 
of  the  daily  task,  the  mystics  stand,  each  in  his  appointed  class  and 

1  A.  Auger,  fitude  sur  les  mystiques  des  Pays-Bas  au  Moyen  age.  Bruxelles,  1892  (t.  XLVI 
of  Memoires  de  l’ Acad.  roy.  de  Belgique  ,p.  28). 
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place,  as  witnesses.  After  the  Greatest  Witness  Who  has  revealed 
to  us  the  Father,  in  due  proportion  and  ordered  ranks  after  the 
Apostles  and  the  Martyrs,  the  great  mystics  may  also  say  in  the  word 
of  the  Beloved  Disciple :  That  which  we  have  seen,  that  which  we 
have  heard,  that  which  our  hands  have  handled,  declare  we  unto  you  ! 
And  our  souls  quiver  with  hope  and  longing  to  hear  what  they  have 
to  tell.  Witnesses  are  they  in  truth  of  the  gracious  Presence  of  God 
in  humanity.”  1 

As  for  the  witness  to  these  witnesses,  the  present  scribe  himself,  he 
resembles  a  copyist  lovingly  dwelling  upon  the  lines  of  great  works 
of  art  beyond  the  scope  of  his  own  achievement.  If,  as  one  of  his 
predecessors  has  written,2  some  “may  be  found  to  say  that  I  have 
presumed  to  ally  the  voice  of  Jacob  to  the  hands  of  Esau,  I  would  beg 
them  to  accept  as  my  justification  what  Sulpicius  Severus  said  of  him¬ 
self  at  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  S.  Martin:  Si  ipsi  non  viximus  ut 
aids  exemplo  esse  possimus,  dedimus  tamen  operam  ne  is  lateret  qui  esset 
imitandus 


1  P.  de  Grandmaison,  La  religion  personnels,  lstudes,  6  May,  1913,  pp.  334—5. 

2  Vie  de  la  R.  M.  de  Pongonas,  Preface. 
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CHAPTER  I 


FROM  CHRISTIAN  TO  DEVOUT  HUMANISM 

I.  "1  ">ROM  Pere  Richeome  to  Pere  Yves  de  Paris — from 

rH  the  earliest  to  the  latest  of  those  devotional  writers 
-A-  into  whose  friendship  we  are  about  to  enter — goes 

the  roll.  The  spiritual  authors  of  this  study,  although  they 
had  brought  out  their  books  between  1590  and  1660,  yet 

all  belong  to  that  great  sixteenth  century  which  did  not  resolve 

to  give  up  the  ghost  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
moreover  had  not  awaited  the  year  1499  to  come  to  the  birth.  Such 
a  state  of  things  is  generally  more  or  less  true  of  secular  writers,  but 
religious  ones,  attaching  less  importance  to  or  more  ignorant  of  the 
current  of  popular  thought,  are  rarely  heralds  of  a  new  style  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Stat  crux  dum  volvitur  orbis.  They  know  what  the  century 
preceding  theirs  has  wrought  for  them,  they  reap  in  joy  and  full 
daylight  the  sowing  of  past  ages,  a  sowing  that  was  often  in  sorrow 
and  almost  invariably  among  the  shadows.  Omnia  propter  electos  .  .  . 
sinite  crescere.  Thus  the  devotional  history  of  the  times  of  Henri 
IV  and  Louis  XIII  is  the  last  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Renaissance; 
our  authors  complete  the  work  of  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  of  Sadolet. 
Humanists  they  were  as  were  these  last-named,  but  of  a  new  brand, 
which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  may  be  termed  Devout  Humanists. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  “  Devout  ”  Humanism  is  but  a  creation  of 
the  brain,  as  was  the  esprit  classique  (classic  spirit)  of  Taine,  the 
sociahilite  fr an faise  (French  good  fellowship)  of  Brunetiere,  or  the 
romantisme  of  M.  Lasserre.  We  get  together  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  relating  to  the  religious,  moral,  political,  or  literary  life  of  a 
period;  we  next  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  this  evidence — the  only 
method  of  attaining  or  of  thinking  we  attain  knowledge;  finally  we 
crystallize  this  synthesis,  at  first  provisional  but  by  degrees  confirmed 
through  fresh  observations,  into  a  few  words.  So  each  historian  works, 
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happy  if  on  one  hand  he  does  not  arbitrarily  impose  on  the  facts 
he  studies  a  sense  distinctly  rejected  by  them,  or  if  on  the  other 
he  does  not  lend  to  simple  abstractions  the  reality  of  real  things.  It  is 
for  the  reader  himself  to  judge  whether  I  have  comprehended  and 
interpreted  aright  the  texts  which  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  him. 
But  before  proceeding  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  on 
many  points,  secondary  according  to  my  hypothesis,  one  devout 
humanist  may  and  must  differ  from  another  as  does  night  from  day; 
secondly,  that  even  among  its  most  authentic  representatives,  Devout 
Humanism  is  and  should  be  modified  or  even  opposed  by  other 
intellects. 

II.  It  is  a  rule  which  we  learn  by  experience,  and  which  most 
historians  have  ignored,  that  when  we  begin  the  study  of  the  Renaissance 
we  must  decide,  once  and  for  all,  to  attach  but  a  minor  importance  to 
the  puerilities  of  so  many  of  the  humanists,  their  pantagruelisms,  their 
exaggerations  of  pen  and  pose — all  their  conscious  and  deliberate 
affectations,  which  after  all  prove  nothing.  Moderation  is  not  the 
reigning  quality  of  humanists  as  a  whole.  They  sow  their  intellectual 
wild  oats,  they  flaunt  the  good  qualities  and  the  defects — the  enthusi¬ 
asms,  indiscretions,  impatiences,  fantasies  and  follies — of  their  age. 
For  they  are  of  the  Coming  Race  (or  they  think  so,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing);  magnificent  parvenus  who  have  rushed  ahead  and 
who  sometimes  display  the  naive  presumption  common  to  the  raw  of 
every  epoch ;  sturdy  children,  they  pommel  their  nurse,  the  Mediasval 
Age.  I  treat  them  with  the  lack  of  ceremony  permissible  to  old 
friendship  and  an  assured  admiration;  like  every  man  of  to-day,  I  am 
their  son  and  I  glory  in  it.  They  accomplished  or  rather,  it  may  be 
more  correct  to  say,  inaugurated  great  and  enduring  things.  But  I 
have  other  forefathers,  from  whom  these  themselves  are  descended 
and  who  at  need  must  be  championed  against  them.  For  after  all, 
what  did  these  humanists  discover?  what  upon  strictest  analysis  is 
there  to  be  found  among  them  of  which  germ  or  blossom  is  not  to 
be  found  already  in  Migne’s  Patrologie  ? 

In  face  of  recent  dogmatic  results,  their  “  new  science  ”  appears 
to  fall  short;  where  is  the  Surmna  of  this  science,  where  its  S.  Thomas  ? 
Burckhardt,  so  excellent  elsewhere,  has  given  himself  infinite  pains 
to  “  construct  ”  its  stammering  speculations  and  aspirations  that  are 
not  systems,  but  with  mediocre  result.  The  majority  of  Renaissance 
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historians  are  highly  irritating  to  anyone  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
subtle,  bold,  and  vigorous  temper  of  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  in  any  case  not  judge  the  humanists  by  their 
swaggering  airs,  or  take  a  Gargantua  for  a  Titan,  an  Erasmus  for  a 
Voltaire.  The  best  of  these  humanists  are,  in  fact,  more  timid  than 
they  would  wish  to  appear.  Individualists — whatever  that  word  may 
mean — they  may  be,  yet  frondeurs  (stone-throwers)  as  they  are  at 
moments,  they  are  still  at  bottom  friends  of  order,  conservatives. 
The  Church  has  not  done  badly  in  giving  them  so  free  a  hand,  since 
the  majority  among  them,  their  greatest  and  more  advanced  frondeurs, 
terribly  disappointed  the  hopes  and  hampered  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  long  run  experience  and  good  literature, 
together  with  the  virtue  in  themselves,  will  gradually  make  them 
wiser.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  future  martyr,  gaily  colla¬ 
borated  in  the  Praise  of  Folly :  “  Had  we  foreseen  Luther,”  he 
will  later  remark,  “  we  should  have  written  less  freely.”  Had  Leo 
X  foreseen  him?  Pardon  these  humanists  their  youth;  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  new  humanism,  less  exuberant,  but  also  less  believ¬ 
ing,  less  traditioniste  than  the  earlier,  will  cause  more  serious  dis¬ 
quietude.  From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  the  platonic  intoxica¬ 
tions  of  Pico  and  Ficino,  the  sallies  of  Erasmus  and  of  More,  appear 
less  dangerous  than  the  tranquil  wisdom  of  the  Essais. 

Although  often  going  by  the  same  name,  the  humanist  of  the 
Renaissance  only  distantly  resembles  modern  scholars  or  men  of  letters 
— Rapin,  Jouvency,  Fenelon,  Rollin,  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  Boisson- 
nade,  Sainte-Beuve,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  or  the  two  Croiset.  This  later 
type  of  humanist — who  in  his  turn  seems  likely  now  to  disappear — 
is,  all  things  considered,  much  commoner  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  in 
the  century  of  Leo  X. 1  Pierre  de  Blois,  who  died  about  1 200,  wrote : 

Wherefore  should  they  reproach  us  for  studying  the  classics?  Is  it 
not  written:  in  antiquis  est  scientia.  Jerome  boasts  of  having  read 
Origen  and  Horace,  and  his  Homer  a  hundred  of  times. 

(Origen  and  Homer;  the  connection  is  noteworthy.) 

1  I  may  possibly  astonish  more  than  one  reader  by  thus  carrying  back  humanism,  so-called, 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  Two  historians,  highly  esteemed  by  me,  insist  that  humanism  is  among 
the  late  achievements,  is  in  fact  the  new  achievement  of  the  Renaissance.  “  Humanism, 
says  M.  Hauser  in  his  article  de  V Humanisme  et  de  la  Reforme  en  France  (reprinted  in  his 
Etudes  sur  la  Reforme  franfaise,  Paris,  1909),  in  itself  a  valuable  contribution,  “  is  essentially 
the  conception  of  the  litterre  humaniores ,  that  is  to  say,  the  bold  assertion  that  the  study  of 
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How  much  I  myself  gained  when  an  urchin,  by  versifying  stories  from 
the  old  chronicles;  by  gloating  over  the  Letters  of  Hildebert  de  Mans, 
those  epistles  so  charming  in  tone  and  with  such  dainty  turns !  As  a 
child,  I  was  made  to  learn  them  by  heart;  I  grew  up  familiar  with 
Trogus  Pompeius,  Josephus,  Suetonius  .  .  .  with  Tacitus  and 

antique  literature  renders  humanity  more  civilized,  nobler,  happier.  .  .  .  Petrarch  it  was  who 
first  introduced  this  idea”  {ibid.,  p.  9).  According  to  M.  Imbart  de  la  Tour  (cf.  his  great 
history  of  the  Origines  de  la  Reforme ,  II.  Paris,  1909,  p.  315  seq.)  the  Middle  Ages  had  not 
“  grasped  antique  genius  and  culture,”  they  saw  in  the  classic  masterpieces  “  but  a  preparing 
for  Christianity,”  they  had  not  studied  them  save  “  by  the  light  and  for  the  service  of 
Christianity.”  I  am  not  sure  I  have  fully  grasped  the  full  sense  of  such  assertions  which, 
as  I  read  them,  appear  improbable  a  priori  and  contrary  to  established  facts.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  long  and  studious  intercourse  with  the  sages  should  not  be  “  civilizing.”  Be  that  as  it 
may,  numberless  passages  exist  to  prove  that  the  Middle  Ages  directly  sought  this  civilizing 
result.  In  the  sixth  century  S.  Columban  celebrates  a  certain  Muse  whom  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  metamorphose  into  a  sibyl — Inclyta  vates — nomine  Sappho.  Again,  Sir  Richard 
Jebb — himself  a  finished  humanist — says  of  Gerbert,  “  He  had  not  merely  read  a  great  deal 
of  the  best  Latin  literature,  but  had  appreciated  it  on  the  literary  side,  had  imbibed  some¬ 
thing  of  its  spirit,  and  had  found  in  it  an  instrument  of  self-culture  ”  {Cambridge  Modern 
History,  I.  536.  Cf.  also  H.  O.  Taylor,  The  Mediceval  Mind,  London,  1911,  vol.  II.  ch.  xxx, 
“  The  Spell  of  the  Classics.”)  Bernard  of  Chartres  and  his  pupil  John  of  Salisbury  are,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  humanists,  together  with  many  more.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the 
cult  of  Virgil.  One  might  carp  at  that.  But  what  of  Ovid,  what  of  Terence,  those  favourite 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  What  can  be  said  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  or  of  the  Carmina 
Burana — or  of  the  remorse  acknowledged  by  some  for  a  too  excessive  pleasure  in  ancient 
literature? — “  Olim  mihi  Tullius  dulcescebat ,”  sighs  Peter  Damian,  “  blandiebantur  carmina 
poetarum  .  .  .  et  sirenes  usque  in  exitium  dulces  meum  incantaverunt  intellectum"  (Taylor, 
ibid.,  I.  260).  How,  too,  about  the  prodigious  influence  of  Boethius  ?  Certainly  the  Middle 
Ages  did  not  regard  the  classics  as  the  sole  fount  of  all  civilization — but  no  more  did  the 
Renaissance. 

In  this  leading  idea  of  Humanism,  M.  Hauser  distinguishes  four  elements  which  do  not 
appear  difficult  to  detect  again  in  mediaeval  literature.  I.  The  idea  that  “  The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man” — humanism  pure  and  simple,  as  maybe  proved  alike  in  mediaeval  theology 
and  romance,  as  well  as  in  countless  dissertations  and  allegories  on  the  passions.  II.  The 
idea  and  desire  of  glory. — and  on  this  point  the  Letters  of  Helo'ise  may  be  referred  to  ;  in 
what  way  is  Abelard  less  “  glorious  ”  than  Petrarch  ?  III.  The  idea  of  the  survival  of  the 
classic  in  the  actual  world — but  without  speaking  of  the  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
tracing  its  pedigrees  from  the  Trojans  (cf.  the  Romance  de  Troie) — it  certainly  held  the  eternal 
survival  of  the  individual.  IV.  The  idea  of  Beauty. — and  here  may  be  cited,  among  a 
hundred  others,  a  very  ancient  ancestor  of  Joachim  de  Bellay,  one  Hildebert  de  Lavardin 
(B.  Llaureau,  Mtlanges poetiques  de  H.  de  L.,  Paris,  1882,  p.  60). 

Par  tibi,  Roma,  nihil,  cum  sis  prope  tota  ruina  .  .  . 

Hie  superum  formas  superi  mirantur  et  ipsi 

Et  cupiunt  fictis  vultibus  esse  pares  .  .  . 

Vultus  adest  his  numinibus  .  .  . 

Urbs  felix  .  .  . 

Nothing  of  all  this  is  completely  new,  yet  to  these  very  ancient  things  the  Renaissance 
imparts  new  emphasis,  which,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the  works  of  MM.  Hauser  and  Imbart 
de  la  Tour,  it  will  be  my  task  to  endeavour  to  distinguish. 
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Livy.  ...  I  read  others,  ah,  so  many  who  were  far  from  being 
historians.  But  what  charming  flowers  have  I  not  culled  from  all 
of  them,  what  lessons  in  polish  does  not  their  urbane  style  impart  ?  1 

Is  not  Fenelon  forestalled  here  in  inculcating  the  cult  of  good 
literature?  Like  any  modern,  this  humanist  of  the  twelfth  century  is 
a  sage,  an  epicure  and  an  apostle  of  refinement,  who  has  sloughed  the 
frenzy  of  the  passions.  Whatever  his  age  may  be — and  he  cannot  be 
less  than  thirty — we  see  him  as  almost  venerable,  and  recognise  him 
in  the  portrait  of  the  “  honnete  hommeR  traced  by  one  of  the  most 
famous  humanists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Bernard  de  Chartres.  “  The 
noted  veteran  of  Chartres,  senex  carnotensis,”  John  of  Salisbury  records, 
“  had  enumerated  the  keys  of  wisdom  in  verses  the  music  of  which 
leaves  me  cold  enough,  but  with  the  sense  of  which  I  entirely  agree : 

*  Mens  humilis,  studium  quaerendi,  vita  quieta, 

Scrutinium  taciturn,  paupertas,  terra  aliena.’  ”2 

Such  a  humanist  comes  before  us  as  a  fervent  but  discreet  scholar, 
fanatical  in  nothing,  not  even  literature,  from  which  he  demands 
nought  that  it  cannot  give.  It  does  not  hamper  his  religion,  if  he  has 
one,  but  it  scarcely  touches  it;  his  moral  life  exists  outside  its  province, 
save  as  it  renders  him  in  every  way  more  human,  with  a  humanism 
yet  independent  and  apart.  The  pleasure  imparted  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  masterpieces  ennobles  and  civilizes,  but  it  remains  no  more 
than  a  pleasure.  Greeks  and  Latins  delight  him,  but  do  not  exalt  him 
above  himself;  he  would  indeed  rather  underrate  them,  had  not  they 
taught  him  the  golden  mean.  If  in  those  reveries  inspired  by  his 
books  he  sometimes  strikes  an  heroic  attitude,  remodels  the  world, 
plays  the  emperor  or  demi-god,  he  speedily,  to  quote  the  magnificent 
peroration  of  Caponsacchi’s  discourse  in  Browning’s  Ring  and  the 
Book , 

“  Then,  smilingly,  contentedly  awakes 
To  the  old  solitary  nothingness.” 

The  humanist  of  the  Renaissance  is  entirely  different.  Speak  not 
to  him  of  his  own  nothingness  nor  of  the  nothingness  of  mankind, 
he  would  cry  out  on  you  for  sacrilege.  A  fig  for  the  pleasures  of 
taste,  of  gently  gloating  over  four  verses  of  Horace !  What  he  demands 


1  Petrus  Blesensis,  P.L.,  207,  col.  312 


2  Polycraticus,  P.L.,  199,  col.  666. 
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above  all  of  the  classic  models,  is  that  they  should  render  him  more 
human.  In  these  ancient  writings  he  has  found  the  lost  titles  of  his 
own  nobility,  the  maps  of  the  immense  domains  belonging  to  him  by 
right  and  upon  which  he  intends  to  seize.  Reading  Plato  and  Virgil, 
his  intoxication  is  one  of  pride  rather  than  of  pleasure.  It  is  asserted 
that  they  have  restored  the  cult  of  Beauty,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  the 
cult  of  Man,  glorified  by  the  beauty  imprinted  by  him  on  his  works. 
Beauty,  science,  and  philosophy  are  so  many  slaves  to  drag  his 
triumphal  car.  U  anima  mi  s’  aggrandisce,  mi  se  magnified  Vintelletto , 
says  Giordano  Bruno.  All  his  being  dilates  and  soars,  he  feels 
himself  reincarnated  a  king,  almost  a  god;  his  forehead  touches  the 
stars. 

Hence  it  comes  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  in  the  history 
of  humanism  no  less  important  than  the  famous  incursion  of  the  Greek 
savants  and  their  manuscripts,  exiled  from  Constantinople.  Masters 
of  a  new  earth  and  new  skies,  men  felt  themselves  more  man.  TL  he 
Indians  brought  by  them  overseas  and  acclaimed  so  enthusiastically 
by  Ronsard,  were  the  survivors  of  “  the  golden  age,”  of  mankind 
before  books  and  classic  mythology,  consequently  truer,  more  com¬ 
pletely  man.  They  had  not  written  the  Manual  of  Epictetus,  but 
they  lived  it;  “  captains  of  their  souls,”  each  free  to  blossom  after  his 
kind. 

“  Happily  to  live,  without  care  or  strife, 

Joyously  to  live,  this  my  chosen  life.” 

But  they  were  desirous  to  live  out  every  imaginable  life  in  turn, 
to  be  able  to  do  everything,  and  for  that  end  they  would  know  every¬ 
thing.  Humani  nil  alienum,  is  their  motto.  It  is  the  motto  of  eternal 
humanism,  but  for  us  as  for  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  a  motto  of  humility, 
of  toleration,  of  humanity  in  the  tenderest  sense  of  the  word.  When 
we  repeat  the  verse  of  Terence,  we  would  above  all  imply  that 
no  human  weakness  surprises  us  and  that  we  bear  our  share  of 
the  common  burden.  Weeping  beside  his  dead  mother,  Franqois 
de  Sales  exclaims,  “  Alas,  I  am  nothing  if  not  man!  ”  in  other  words, 
“  I  do  not  blush  for  being  but  a  man !  ”  For  the  Renaissance,  however, 
Humani  nil  alienum  is  a  watchword  of  battle  and  of  hope,  a  promise 
and  a  shout  of  victory.  Nothing  which  human  faculty  can  attain  is 
beyond  ourselves.  To  be  a  man,  is  not  that  enough?  To  be  a  man 
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is  to  be  a  thing  of  splendour;  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance  declares,  “  How  beauteous  mankind  is!  ”x 

III.  Both  these  humanisms,  the  eternal  and  that  other  which 
might  be  labelled  the  flamboyant,  are,  in  spite  of  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics,  inspired  by  the  same  spirit.  The  same  philosophy  is  expounded 
by  them,  by  the  first  with  more  moderation,  by  the  second  with  more 
ardour.  The  common  spring  animating  them  is  that  curiosity  and 
sympathy  which  incline  us  towards  all  manifestations  of  activity 
and  all  aspects  of  human  history;  a  tendency  moral  rather  than  literary, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  humanism  as  it  is  understood.  Moral 
here  implies  nothing  of  asceticism.  Education,  civilization,  yes,  but 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  them.  Humanism  is  not  goodness,  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  charity  or  even  with  benevolence;  the  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  it  inspires  us  has  for  object  none  but  imaginary  beings, 
or  rather,  has  no  definite  object  but  oneself.  That  complete  manual  of 
humanism,  the  Lettre  de  Fenelon  a  F Academie,  sums  it  up  in  a  couple 
of  phrases:  “  We  delight  in  the  tears  which  Euryalus  and  Nisus  cost 
us.”  “  We  believe  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  Troy.”  “  It  is  imperative 
...  to  imagine  myself  beholding  this  beautiful  spot  ...  to  envy 
the  happiness  of  those  in  that  other  spot  depicted  by  Horace.”  When 
it  comes  to  real  life,  many  humanists  are  wholly  lacking  in  humanity; 
some  weep  over  Dido  who  have  no  right  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  the 
pious  Tineas.  “  The  danger  of  a  literary  and  elegant  education,”  says 
Newman,  “  is  the  breaking  of  the  relationship  between  sentiment  and 
action.”  Thence,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  derived  the  moral 
weakness  of  certain  humanists,  even  though  they  be  Christians. 
Devout  humanism,  as  will  be  seen,  necessarily  excludes  this  weakness. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  humanism  is.  simple.  It  is  an  accepted 
axiom  that  a  man  feels  little  interest  in  that  which  he  holds  con¬ 
temptible.  The  humanist  does  not  consider  humanity  contemptible. 
He  whole-heartedly  takes  the  part  of  human  nature;  even  when  he 
sees  it  miserable  and  impotent,  he  excuses  and  defends  it,  and  raises  it. 
With  unshakable  confidence  in  the  fundamental  goodness  of  man, 
his  philosophy  adapts  itself  to  all  other  philosophies  which  have  room 
for  similar  optimisms.  In  the  expression  of  this  unique  dogma,  and 

1  Cf.  Henry  Sidgwick.  “  There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  time 
than  the  enthusiasm  for  human  excellence.”  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Addresses.  London, 
1904,  p.  1 18. 
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the  sentiments  inspired  by  it,  there  are  as  many  individual  shades  as 
there  are  humanists.  The  ordinary  humanist  mingles  much  pity  in 
the  confidence  with  which  his  own  individuality  or  that  of  others 
inspires  him;  the  flamboyant  humanist,  on  the  contrary,  is  sensible  of 
nothing  but  our  greatness.  He  magnifies  human  nature  with  frantic 
enthusiasm:  How  beauteous  mankind  is!1  But  whether  extreme 
or  moderate,  he  is  no  humanist  who  does  not  cherish  a  lofty  conception 
of  man,  and  regulate  his  own  life — literary,  social,  religious  and  interior 
— by  such  a  conception.  Whether  as  an  aspiration  more  or  less  vague 
or  as  a  formulated  doctrine,  Humanism  essentially  tends  to  glorify 
human  nature.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  definition  which 
fits  the  whole,  which  gets  down  to  bedrock,  and  enables  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  humanist  from  the  mere  man  of  letters.  That  great  Hellenist 
and  writer,  Calvin,  humiliates,  crushes,  and  despairs  of  us,  ergo ,  he 
is  no  humanist. 

IV.  To  the  question,  What  is  man,  whence  comes  and  whither 
goes  he?  humanism  by  its  own  lights  is  powerless  to  reply;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  free  to  solve  these  problems  by  his  own  philosophy  or  theology. 
Hence  the  two  groups  into  which  fall  all  genuine  disciples  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  one  Christian  Humanism,  the  only  one  that  interests 
us  here;  the  other,  “Natural  ”  Humanism.  Over  against  the  two 
groups  looms  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Christian  Humanism  easily  adapts  to  the  dogmas  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  the  two  mottoes  mentioned  above ;  with  Terence  and  better 
and  more  markedly  than  Terence,  it  holds  that  nothing  in  human 
nature  should  be  foreign  to  it,  because  in  all  humanity  it  recognizes 
the  image  of  God  and  in  every  man  a  brother;  with  Shakespeare,  and 

1  On  this  head,  which  appears  to  me  of  the  first  importance,  I  am  fortunate  in  being 
supported  by  the  great  authority  of  M.  Hauser.  A  propos  of  Marguerite  d  Angouleme,  he 
says  that  from  i53I_S)  “  The  point  where  the  literary  and  the  religious  Renaissance  (i.e.  the 
Reformation)  would  shortly  diverge  was  apparent  in  her.  The  Gospel  in  her  opinion  had  no 
more  treacherous  foe  nor  Satan  a  more  able  tool  than  Cuyder.  Now  ‘  Cuyder,’  that  is  to  say 
the  confidence  of  man  in  himself,  is  not  merely  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  saved  through  our 
own  merits,  it  is  besides  that,  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  individual  consciousness,  ‘  the 
pride  of  life,’  the  sentiment  that  one  counts.  But  all  this  is  the  Renaissance.”  {Ibid.,  p.  39.) 
Yes,  if  one  keeps  to  “  cuyder  ”  pure  and  simple,  not  carrying  it  as  far  as  “  outrecuidance,” 
to  that  “  cuydance,  daughter  of  foolish  love,”  of  which,  before  Marguerite’s  day,  King 
Rene  had  already  spoken.  Christian  Humanism,  the  only  one  after  all  that  occupies  itself 
with  the  theology  of  salvation,  does  not  believe  in  the  sufficiency,  but  in  the  efficacy,  of 
human  merit ;  it  does  not  preach  pride,  but  joy  of  life,  it  desires  the  blossoming,  but  not  the 
freeing,  of  the  individual  consciousness. 
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in  a  higher  sense  than  Shakespeare,  it  cries:  How  beauteous  is  man¬ 
kind!  since  mankind  has  been  redeemed  by  God  made  Man,  and 
raised  by  Grace  above  its  natural  perfection.  Indeed!  Can  it  show 
nothing  newer  and  more  original  ?  But  what  more  is  wanted  ?  For 
its  theology,  Christian  Humanism  accepts  purely  and  simply  that  of 
the  Church.  Is  it  taken  for  a  sect?  It  is  nothing  but  a  temper  of 
mind.  Without  neglecting  any  of  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity, 
it  brings  forward  by  preference  those  which  appear  the  most  consoling, 
encouraging,  in  a  word  human ,  which  to  it  seem  the  most  divine  and 
the  most  conformed  to  Infinite  Goodness.  Thus  it  does  not  hold 
that  the  central  dogma  is  Original  Sin,  but  the  Redemption. 
“  Redemption,”  it  is  true,  implies  fault,  but  a  fault  thrice-blessed, 
since  it  has  procured  mankind  so  great  and  lovely  a  Redeemer.  0 
felix  culpa !  Again,  it  does  not  question  the  necessity  of  Grace,  but  far 
from  Grace  being  parsimoniously  measured  out  to  some  few  elect,  it 
sees  it  liberally  offered  to  all,  more  anxious  to  be  received  by  man  than 
man  can  be  to  receive  it.  The  manhood  praised  by  Christian  Human¬ 
ism  is  in  a  sense,  though  not  the  only  or  the  chief  sense,  that  of  the 
natural  man  with  the  simply  human  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  state 
of  pure  nature  and  still  retained  byhim,moreorless  injured  bythe  Fall, 
but  not  vitiated,  corrupted  to  the  core,  incapable  of  goodness.  On  all 
these  points,  the  Church  condemns  exaggerations,  those  of  Pelagians 
and  semi-Pelagians  on  the  one  hand,  of  Calvin,  Baius,  and  Jansenius 
on  the  other.  Between  these  two  extremes  she  permits  theologians 
to  interpret  the  common  dogma  to  their  taste,  to  lay  the  stress  where 
they  will,  to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  either  of  rigour  or  of 
humanity.  Christian  Humanism  instinctively  favours  the  latter,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  infants  dying  unbaptized.  The  system 
it  opposes,  it  condemns  as  false,  because  it  is  unhuman.  The  word 
frequently  occurs  on  the  humanists’  lips. 

And  why  not?  Jansenism  later  on  will  accredit  the  idea  that  the 
more  you  raise  mankind,  the  more  you  invite  him  to  dispense  with 
God.  Our  humanists,  on  the  contrary,  echo  the  words  of  one  of 
S.  Teresa’s  favourite  authors,  the  great  Scotist  Ossuna ;  Quo  major  est 
creatura,  eo  amplius  eget  Deo A  In  doctrinal  substance,  Christian  and 

1  Cf.  Ossuna  et  Duns  Scot,  by  R.  P.  Michel-Aage,  Etudes  franciscaines,  1910,  Art.  iii, 
“  La  Vie  en  Dieu,”  p.  184. 
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Devout  Humanism  are  one,  and  the  latter  will  soon  tell  us  what  it 
thinks. 

I  have  not  here  to  present  an  apology  for  Humanism  (what  need  is 
there  for  such  defence,  when  so  many  Popes  have  encouraged  it  ?),  nor 
to  recount  its  History,  nearly  three  centuries  of  it,  but  I  must  say  a 
word  about  its  adversaries. 

Among  these  must  be  enumerated,  not  only  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation,  already  mentioned,  but  also  a  school  which  was  tolerated  by 
the  Church  down  to  the  decisions  of  Trent,  and  which  has  counted 
many  disciples  among  the  ranks  of  the  most  fervent  Catholics. 
Occamists,  at  least  in  spirit,  these  however  were  not  rebels,  but 
ardently  desirous  to  maintain,  as  against  the  ever-threatening 
Naturalism,  and  the  eternal  Paganism,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity — the  transcendent  necessity  of  the  Divine  free  gift  which 
makes  men  children  of  God.  From  this  essential  truth,  however, 
they  drew  unacceptable  conclusions,  conceiving  in  most  rigorous  wise 
the  rights  of  God,  the  first  principles  of  morality,  the  misery  of  fallen 
nature.  A  terrible  God  fashioning  according  to  caprice  moral  laws 
which  He  might  at  any  time  rescind  by  a  contrary  code;  human 
intelligence  reasoning  in  the  void,  condemned  to  produce  nought  save 
abstract  and  purely  “  nominal  ”  ethics,  incapable  of  attaining  any 
reality  whatsoever;  faith  flagrantly  at  variance  with  reason,  the 
supernatural  with  the  natural — in  short,  a  Reign  of  Terror  in 
religion,  rigorism  in  morals,  scepticism  in  philosophy.  Luther,  and 
still  more  Calvin,  undoubtedly  exaggerated  this  unhuman  doctrine, 
but  they  were  not  the  first  to  promulgate  it.  From  1450  to  1550 — 
to  speak  roughly — this  temper — at  first  inspiring  the  dawning 
Counter- Reform  but  gradually  shaken  off  by  it — more  or  less  explicitly 
formulated,  more  or  less  mitigated  by  the  contrary  spirit,  possessed 
such  lofty  souls  as  Michelangelo,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Morone,  and 
Contarini,  alternately  exalting  and  depressing  them.  This  fact 
suffices  to  explain  the  prolonged  resistance  which  Christian  Humanism 
encountered  in  the  Church  herself,  even  without  the  imprudences,  the 
daring,  the  semi-naturalism — whether  fundamental  or  merely  apparent 
— of  certain  representatives  of  “  the  New  Learning.” 

An  interesting  episode  of  this  conflict  is  the  memorable  quarrel 
between  the  Jesuit  humanist  Salmeron,  himself  one  of  the  theologians 
of  Trent,  and  the  famous  Cardinal  Morone,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
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Council,  but,  although  a  decided  Catholic,  unreasonably  tainted 
by  the  pessimism  of  Occam.  Intimately  connected  with  the  first 
followers  of  S.  Ignatius,  Morone  had  invited  Salmeron  to  his  episcopal 
town,  then  menaced  by  Lutheran  propaganda.  He  gave  this  descrip¬ 
tion  later  : 

I  was  present  atoneof  his  sermons  and  heard  him  (Salmeron)  exalting 
the  merit  of  works  in  such  wise  as  seemed  to  afford  men  occasion  for 
the  utmost  arrogance  and  pride  in  relation  with  God.  I  summoned 
him  to  a  private  conference,  in  which  we  soon  came  to  the  point  in 
question.  He,  young,  scholarly,  and  daring,  spoke  to  me  with  warmth, 
solely  guided,  as  I  now  comprehend,  by  fervent  zeal.  I  lost  patience 
and,  irritated  by  his  discourse,  started  up  and  said,  I  fear,  many  foolish 
things  of  which  I  only  recall  one,  viz.  that  I  knew  nought  of  all  these 
merits,  and  that  even  in  saying  Mass,  the  holiest  act  possible  to  man,  I 
might  yet  commit  a  sin.  Salmeron  replied  that  that  was  a  mischievous 
opinion.  It  was  so  in  truth,  had  I  meant  that  to  say  Mass  was  a  sin, 
but  my  meaning  was  that  I  had  oft  been  compelled,  from  slackness  in 
reverence  and  devotion  or  from  wandering  thoughts,  to  repent  of 
failing  during  so  great  a  Mystery.  At  any  rate,  I  confess  that  I  did 
wrong  in  this  encounter,  and  I  subsequently  have  repaired  my  short¬ 
comings  towards  Salmeron,  not  only  by  deeds,  but  also  by  acts.1 

Good  humanist  that  he  was,  the  Jesuit  does  not  admit  that  the 
merit  of  good  works  should  be  called  in  question  for  a  peccadillo,  still 
less  that  God  should  be  represented  as  an  inhuman  Master.  Nor  did 
Morone  on  his  side  go  to  any  such  extremes,  although,  with  a  delicate 
conscience  more  or  less  under  Occamist  influence,  he  lacked  the  full 
courage  of  his  Humanism.  Thus  many  writers  about  to  be  studied 
in  these  pages  will  show  themselves  liberal  and  indulgent  towards 
others,  but  pitiless  towards  self.  In  relating  this  anecdote,  however,  I 
chiefly  want  to  show  the  close  alliance  into  which  Humanism  and 
the  Counter-Reform  entered  at  an  early  date.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Company  of  Jesus  did  much  to  bring  about  this  alliance,  but 

1  The  translation  given  by  P.  Prat  in  his  Vie  du  P.  Claude  Lejay  (Lyon,  1874,  pp.  455-6), 
has  been  here  followed.  For  the  consequences  of  this  incident,  cf.  Les  Heretiques  d’ltalie 
(II,  520,  of  the  French  translation),  by  Cantu,  and  better  still,  Storia  della  Comp,  di  Gesii  in 
Italia  (Rome,  1910,  I.  533-8),  by  P.  Tacchi-Venturi.  According  to  Salmeron,  Morone 
had  been  more  extreme,  and  had  said,  Quod  pro  bona  opera  sua  merebatur  infernum  (cf.  Tacchi- 
Venturi,  p.  540).  It  is  manifest  that  Salmeron  had  made  the  mistake  of  taking  such  hyperbole 
literally  and  deducing  from  the  interview  that  Morone  was  almost  a  Lutheran — a  conclusion 
strange  enough,  when  we  remember  that  Morone  was  one  of  the  most  generous  founders 
of  the  College  Germanique. 
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many  historians  seem  unaware  that,  during  the  first  century  of  their 
existence,1  Jesuits  unremittingly  and  brilliantly  sustained  the  traditions 
of  Christian  Humanism.  Laynes,  Salmeron,  Canisius,  Campion, 
the  delicate  Hellenist  and  martyr,  the  great  Maldonat,  Molina,  Lessius 
Possevin  the  humanist  of  epic  adventure  and  the  master  of  F ranqois  de 
Sales,  finally  Petau  and  how  many  others,  all  alike  reveal  the  same 
spirit  and  teaching.  The  resounding  insults — Pelagian,  or  semi- 
Pelagian — launched  at  them  by  their  adversaries,  are  only  a  dramatic, 
somewhat  abrupt  way  of  saying  “  Christian  humanists.”  So  when 
Philistines  say  “  Pedant,”  they  merely  imply  “  Scholar.” 

This  is  a  reminder  that  the  true  history  of  Humanism  has  not  yet 
been  written,  writers  on  the  subjects  having  always  forgotten  to  assign 
in  their  chronicles  a  fair  share  to  regular  theologians,  in  whose  ranks 
humanists  abounded  and  the  spirit  of  Humanism  was  dominant. 
To  convince  himself,  let  the  reader  take  up  the  authors  so  well 
epitomized  by  Dupin  in  his  Bibliotheque.  There  he  will  be  absorbed, 
and  stunned  by  the  clamour  of  great  battles,  where  often  enough  the 
combatants  were  but  brothers  blinded  by  passion,  whom  a  few  hours 
of  peaceful  conversation  would  have  brought  to  agreement.  Too  much 
importance  has  been  given  to  the  so-called  champions  of  the  Past — 
the  Trojans,  as  in  the  days  of  More  the  foes  of  Greek  used  to  be 
termed  at  Oxford — a  minority  more  noisy  than  dangerous,  whose 
defeat  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  since  assuredly  the  Church  was  not 
on  its  side.  “  Nowhere  does  he  hint,  under  no  provocation  is  he 
(Erasmus)  tempted  to  imagine,  that  authority  frowns  upon  ‘  Good 
letters,’  ”  remarks  Dr.  Barry  with  much  truth  in  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History, 2  the  heads  of  the  Church  were  never  accused  by 
the  Humanists  of  having  failed  in  their  duty  of  protecting  learning. 
Leaving  these  combatants  aside,  let  us  think  of  the  good  work  being 
pursued  in  quiet  cells  in  preparation  for  the  dogmatic  definitions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent;  and  of  the  lifegiving  transfusion  of  blood 
which  was  taking  place  between  the  old  Scholasticism  and  the  young 
Humanism.  This  is  what  counts,  historically,  but  to  estimate  it 
properly  one  must  follow  closely  the  whole  theological  movement 


1  By  emphasing  “the  first  century”  of  the  Order,  I  am  distinguishing  it  from  the 
generations  of  humanists  of  a  later  day,  the  Rapins  and  the  Commires,  humanists  and 
Christians  undoubtedly,  but  not  Christian  humanists  in  the  historical  sense  of  the  word. 

2  I.  642. 
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throughout  this  long  period,  and  study  the  great  theologians  of  the 
Council  and  the  elect  who  succeeded  them — Maldonat,  Molina, 
Bellarmine,  Ripalda,  Lugo,  Petau,  and  many  others.  These  were 
the  leaders,  not  of  a  revolution  (such  a  thing  would  have  been  pro¬ 
videntially  and  morally  impossible),  but  of  a  steady  progress.  The 
useless  subtleties  of  a  decadent  scholasticism  were  slowly  cast  aside, 
language  became  more  polished — Cano,  Maldonat,  Bellarmine  and 
Petau  were  distinguished  writers.  Above  all  else  the  ancient  life  was 
being  enriched  and  developed  under  the  convergent  guidance  of 
traditional  theology  and  Christian  Humanism.1 

V.  Christian  Humanism  is  speculative  rather  than  practical, 
aristocratic  rather  than  popular;  it  seeks  at  first  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful  rather  than  the  Holy,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  elite  rather 
than  to  the  crowd.  These  two  traits  distinguish  it  from  Devout 
Humanism.  The  latter  is  before  all  else  a  school  of  personal  holiness; 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  teaching  and  a  theology,  but  effective  and  wholly 
directed  towards  the  practical  side.  From  another  aspect,  its  propa¬ 
ganda  is  designed  for  all  the  faithful,  even  the  simplest  soul  among 
them.  Philothee  would  not  have  comprehended  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
Sadolet,  or  Molina,  but  she  could  comprehend  F ran^ois  de  Sales.  In 
other  words,  Devout  Humanism  applies  to  the  needs  of  the  inner  life, 
it  brings  within  the  reach  of  all  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Christian 
Humanism. 

1  On  this  subject  may  be  consulted  Les  origines  de  la  theologie  moderne  (Paris,  1 9 1 1),  by 
M.  Humbert,  a  work  at  once  learned,  penetrating,  original,  but  disconcerting.  In  this  book, 
which  is  no  more  than  an  introduction,  the  author  appears  to  aim  at  showing,  as  I  believe, 
that  modern  theology — as  it  crystallized  for  the  first  time  at  Trent — is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Humanists.  From  another  point  of  view,  he  establishes  a  sort  of 
absolute  opposition  between  Humanism  and  Catholic  tradition,  which  to  me  appears  as 
contrary  to  history  as  it  certainly  is  to  dogma.  Nil  innovetur  nisi  quod  traditum  est.  Cf. 
an  article  of  my  own,  somewhat  harsh,  “  L’humanisme  chretien  et  les  origines  de  la  theologie 
moderne  ”  ( Annal .  de  phil.  Cbret.  \e  sirie,  xi,  no.  5).  To  convince  the  reader  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  in  speaking  of  the  “converging”  directions  of  Humanism  and  the  traditional 
Theology,  cf.  R.  P.  Cavellera’s  article,  “  Le  Decret  du  Concile  de  Trente  sur  le  peche  original” 
( Bulletin  de  Toulouse,  June-July,  1913).  It  is  besides  abundantly  evident  that  Baius,  Jansenius, 
and  the  rest  went,  if  not  always  against  the  express  letter,  at  least  against  the  spirit,  of  the 
Council.  But,  here  again,  it  is  regrettable  that  historians  should  ignore  the  distinctly 
doctrinal  activity  of  this  Council,  and  should  take  no  interest  in  aught  save  the  decrees  of 
Reform.  Cf.  H.  Bremond,  “  Leonce  Couture  et  l’humanisme  chretien  ”  [La  Correspondance, 
25  March,  1912}. 
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LOUIS  RICHEOME  (1544-1625) 

IT  is  usually  admitted  that  S.  Frangois  de  Sales  was  the  first 
in  France  to  show  to  simple  believers  the  way  of  “the 
devout  life  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  perfection.  “  When 
he  composed  his  admirable  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote,”  writes 
Jacquinet,1  “  S.  Frangois  de  Sales  did  an  entirely  new  thing,  writing 
for  worldlings  in  familiar  F  rench  phrases  a  treatise  of  practical  morality, 
applicable  to  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life.  .  .  .  This 
kind  of  religious  literature  was  then  a  complete  novelty.”  The 
assertion  appears  more  than  paradoxical  when  one  considers  all  the 
consequences  entailed,  that,  from  the  invention  of  printing  down  to 
1609,  the  Christian  moralists  of  France  should  scarce  have  written 
save  for  the  cloister!  Nothing  could  be  more  improbable  or  more 
inexact.  Before  Frangois  de  Sales,  hundreds  of  introductions  to  the 
devout  life  had  been  written  in  French  and  addressed  to  all.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  earliest  part  of 
the  seventeenth,  priests,  religious  (especially  the  Carthusians  of  Bourg- 
fontaine),  and  laymen  had  put  into  F rench  nearly  all  the  great  mystics, 
from  S.  Denis  to  Ste.  Teresa.  We  shall  return  to  this  important  point 
later.  In  addition  to  these  divine  masterpieces  thus  brought  within 
reach  of  simple  villagers,  a  multitude  of  religious  books  was  in 
circulation  throughout  France,  not  to  mention  many  manuscripts  or 
fugitive  broadsheets.  Frangois  de  Sales  did  nothing  strikingly  new 
when  he  recast,  for  the  individual  use  of  his  penitents,  his  little 
“  writings,”  afterwards  developed  into  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote. 

Yet  original,  yes,  and  unique,  as  Corneille,  who  was  not  the 
first  to  write  tragedies,  was  unique.  Genius  and  saintliness  alike 
recreate  all  they  touch.  As  far  as  aim,  method,  spirit  and  teaching  are 
concerned,  Frangois  de  Sales  had,  not  only  in  the  Christian  Past,  but 

1  Des  Predicateurs  au  XVlle  si'ecle  avant  Bossuet,  p.  77. 
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in  his  own  day,  numerous  predecessors.  Among  these,  one  alone 
seems  worthy  of  resuscitation,  the  Jesuit  Louis  Richeome,  nicknamed 
by  his  contemporaries  the  French  Cicero.  In  him  I  would  fain 
depict,  if  not  the  first  (does  one  ever  know  with  certainty  who  was 
the  first  in  anything?)  at  least  the  most  notable  representative  of 
Devout  Humanism  before  Frangois  de  Sales,  who  himself  has  not 
ignored  the  forerunner  he  eclipsed  so  swiftly  and  completely.  “  This 
author,”  he  observes  in  his  preface  to  the  Traite  de  V Amour  de  Dieu , 
“is  so  lovable  in  his  personality  and  his  beautiful  works  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  will  be  yet  more  so  when  writing  upon  Love  itself.”1 
‘  Lovable  ”  is  the  word  for  Richeome,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  he  will 
not  be  found  attractive  enough.  We  shall  seek  from  him  information 
upon  the  trend  and  the  pious  discipline  characteristic  of  his  epoch  and 
more  particularly  of  the  French  Jesuits. 

Born  at  Digne  in  1 544,  twenty-three  years  before  the  future  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  Richeome  always  vaunted  himself  as  Provengal,  generally 
mentioning  the  circumstance  on  the  title-page  of  his  works.  It  was 
indeed  the  fashion  of  his  day,  but  he  held  to  it  more  than  others. 
He  often  recalled  memories  of  his  native  province,  comparing  some¬ 
where  with  a  certain  pride  the  plums  of  Brignoles  and  the  figs  of 
Marseilles  with  the  lemons  of  Italy.2  His  style  never  loses  its 
native  accent,  although  he  had  quitted  Digne  at  a  fairly  early  date, 
attracted  by  the  schools  of  Paris.  In  1 564  we  find  him  in  the  college 
of  Clermont  among  the  youth  of  the  University  crowding  to  the 
lectures  of  Maldonat;  and  a  year  later,  on  entering  the  company  of 
Jesus,  by  notable  good  fortune  he  again  encounters  Maldonat  as 
spiritual  director  and  professor  of  theology.  At  this  date  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  canonically  founded  in  154°  by  the  Bull  of  Paul  III, 
Regimim  militantis ,  had  not  yet  attained  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,”  the  imago  of  which  celebrated  with  too  much  ostentation  in 
1 640,  is  reflected  with  such  dainty  mischief  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  Provincial  letter  :  “  Speed,  angels  prompt  and  swift.”3  Let 
Port-Royal  and  its  circle  think  as  they  would,  there  were  among  the 
Jesuits  of  that  date  three  generations  of  giants  in  direct  succession,  the 

1  ( Euvres  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales ,  IV.  6. 

2  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  pp.  471-2.  I  could  not  procure  the  first  editions  of  this  book, 
so  I  refer  to  Vol.  II  of  Richeome’s  Works.  {(Euvres  completes.) 

3  Maynard  has  said  all  that  is  needful  to  say  about  the  famous  Imago  primi  saeculi,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Provittfiales ,  I.  215-17. 
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fabulous  prowess  of  whom  will  dazzle  all  eyes  when  either  the 
Society  or  Modern  Catholicism  shall  at  last  have  found  its  historian. 
After  all,  the  imago  primi  saeculi  but  develops,  with  perhaps  a  slightly 
absurd  emphasis,  what  Montaigne,  himself  a  sufficiently  good  judge, 
had  written  in  his  travel-notes.  “  It  is  astonishing,”  he  says,  “  what 
a  part  this  College  (the  Roman  College,  the  Society’s  seminary  and 
fortress)  plays  throughout  Christendom;  I  believe  that  never  before 
has  any  confraternity  or  body  among  us  attained  such  rank.  .  .  . 
They  already  have  a  lien  on  all  Christendom;  it  is  a  nursery  of  great 
men  in  every  state  of  greatness.”1 

Inferior  to  his  masters  and  to  his  models  of  two  previous  generations, 
yet  not  unworthy  of  being  celebrated  immediately  after  them, 
Richeome  had  been  intimate  with  them  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
neglect  such  a  privilege.  Writing  in  old  age  about  his  youth,  in  his 
V Academie  d’honneur 2  he  says: 

I  have  noted  in  this  Company  many  learned  persons.  In  F ranee  I 
knew  Jean  Maldonat,  a  Spaniard  justly  reputed  one  of  the  most 
erudite  of  his  time.  I  venture  to  assert  that  his  humility  was  even 
greater  than  his  scholarship;  he  was  a  lion  in  the  pulpit,  a  lamb  in 
conversation;  more  than  a  doctor  where  teaching  or  disputing,  less 
than  a  novice  when  conferring  with  his  brethren.  ...  I  also  knew 
James  Tyrius,  a  Scotsman,  who  at  that  time  was  lecturing  in  Paris,  for 
several  years,  upon  philosophy.  ...  He  likewise  was  most  humble, 
even  to  owning  any  chance  ignorance.  I  was  then  a  student  of  the- 
ology,  and  one  day,  seeking  light  on  a  certain  point  from  my  professors, 
I  addressed  myself  in  turn  to  him.  He  responded  bluntly  that  he 
did  not  understand  it  himself,  an  answer  more  satisfactory  to  me  than 
the  others  which  I  had  received.  ...  I  knew  Jacques  Sales,  of 
Auvergne  .  .  .  and  here  at  Rome  Christopher  Clavius,  the  German. 

.  .  .  All  these  have  I  beheld  with  my  own  eyes. 

But  the  one  beheld  by  him  most  closely  and  for  the  longest  period, 
at  the  supple  and  impressionable  age  when  a  man  is  moulded  by  his 
hero-worship,  was  the  great  Maldonat  whose  name  heads  the  roll- 
call  of  his  saints.  Devout  Humanism  has  no  need  to  blush  for  its 
descent,  since,  through  Louis  Richeome,  it  is  connected  with  Jean 
Maldonat. 

His  studies  ended,  Richeome  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pont-a- 

1  Edition  Querlon  II.  177.  Cf.  Prat,  Maldonat  etl’Universiti  de  Paris,  p.  482. 

2  PP-  89-9°- 
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Mousson,  at  that  time  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Catholic  Renaissance, 
and  subsequently  to  Dijon,  where  he  founded  the  College  that  would 
later  count  Bossuet  among  its  students.  Tactful,  firm,  wise  and 
kind,  this  Provengal  was  a  born  ruler.  During  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life  he  continued  to  occupy  the  highest  posts  of  his  Order, 
at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Rome,  where  he  resided  as  French 
“assistant”  from  1607  to  1616.  He  died  at  Bordeaux  in  1625- 
I  have  never  come  across  any  portrait  of  him,  but  his  works  reveal 
the  man  and  the  man  appears  to  have  been  charming.1 

II.  A  revised  edition  of  his  complete  works,  prepared  by  himself 
in  his  last  years  and  dedicated  to  Richelieu,  appeared  in  1628.  The 
second  of  these  enormous  folios  comprises  his  spiritual  writings,  the 
first  being  given  up  to  polemical  works  against  the  adversaries  of  the 
Church  and  in  especial  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  by  these  last  that 
Richeome  keeps  even  a  shadowy  place  to-day  in  French  literary 
and  religious  history,  having  constantly  crossed  swords  with  persons 
who  have  also  in  some  measure  survived,  such  as  Etienne  Pasquier, 
Servin,  and  Arnauld  the  burgrave,  “  le  pere  de  tous  les  notres,”  as 
Sainte-Beuve  terms  him.  When  I  made  the  round  of  the  bookshops 
in  a  quest  for  Richeome’s  very  rare  Peinture  spirituelle  or  his 
VAcademie  d'honneur ,  I  was  invariably  offered  his  Plainte  apologetique , 
the  Chasse  du  renard  Pasquin,  or  other  writings  still  redolent  of 
gunpowder  and  such  as  did  not  concern  my  peaceable  studies.  Not 
that  these  books  lack  flavour;  Richeome  was  one  of  the  good  polemists 
of  his  day.  Charles  Nisard,  liberal  and  scholarly  but  one  who  reads 

1  The  Bordeaux  Library  possesses  several  letters  addressed  to  him  by  sundry  of  his 
brethren,  who  were  younger  than  he  and  had  lived  under  his  rule.  Of  these  some  have  been 
published  by  M.  Bertrand.  All  testify  that  Richeome  was  indeed  the  man  of  his  writings. 
His  correspondents  all  speak  to  him  with  tender  veneration  and  affectionate  confidence,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  touching  lines  written  by  a  Jesuit  of  Bordeaux,  P.  Fr.  Monnier. 
Knowing  his  old  master  to  be  settled  at  Bordeaux,  Monnier  declares  that  he  himself  would 
have  had  double  joy  in  returning  to  his  native  town,  but,  obedience  having  fixed  him  at 
Lyons,  he  himself  did  not  wish  to  “  transport  myself  so  far  (from  you)  without  first  praying 
the  guardian-angel  of  my  country,  by  whatever  credit  my  birthplace  may  give  me  with  him,  to 
treat  and  to  preserve  your  Reverence  better  than  myself,  granting  that  I  may  not  revere 
your  ashes  in  a  tomb  ere  I  shall  have  for  long  enjoyed  your  presence  in  your  cell,  and  renewed 
there  the  usufruct  of  our  conferences  in  Rome.  This  is  the  petition  that  I  offer  with  good 
heart  at  the  altar,  either  of  the  church  or  in  your  Reverence’s  own  oratory  ;  for  I  am  only  by 
a  step  removed  from  the  latter,  being  in  this  College  at  Lyons  lodged  in  your  Reverence’s 
appartement,  the  which  has  stirred  within  me  greatly  both  the  memory  of  having  seen  you  in 
the  past  and  the  desire  to  see  you  in  the  future.” 

A.  de  Lantenay  (Bertrand),  Melanges  de  biographie  et  d’histoire,  Bordeaux,  1855,  p.  303. 
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somewhat  hastily,  declares  him  violent  to  an  unheard-of  degree.1  I 
have  not  had  such  an  impression;  in  comparison  with  the  truculent 
and  extravagant  Garasse,  Richeome  appears  to  me  rather  courteous 
and  discreet.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  Homeric  duels 
the  Jesuits  were  standing  on  the  defensive  against  unscrupulous 
opponents  determined  to  strangle  them  by  any  or  every  means, 
clumsy  moreover  and  absolutely  inviting  a  trouncing.  What  bunglers, 
for  instance,  are  they,  when  they  urge  that  the  Jesuit  Constitutions , 
always  their  leit-motiv ,  are  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  the  law  of  the 
Church.  What  do  they  know  about  it  and  what  business  is  it  of  theirs  ? 
Does  not  Pasquier  seem  somewhat  absurd  when  he  adjures  the 
Jesuits  “  to  bring  no  innovations  into  our  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  Church  ”?  Has  not  Richeome  the  laugh  on  his  side  when, 
having  quoted  this  breathless  outcry,  he  adds,  “  Oh,  how  hard  he 
finds  it  to  pronounce  these  three  words  properly !  ”2 

He  writes  again : 

He  (Pasquier)  extols  himself  for  saying  that  our  Order  is  neither 
secular  nor  religious,  and  therefore  must  be  hermaphrodite,  which, 
by  making  an  affirmative  out  of  two  negatives,  is  somewhat  novel 
logic;  as  if  it  were  said,  Man  is  neither  stag  nor  doe,  he  is  therefore 
stag  and  doe  in  one,  for  the  hermaphrodite  has  the  characteristics  of 
both  sexes.  This  logic  is  equal  to  that  of  the  advocate  Arnauld 
when,  on  the  same  subject,  he  declared,  “  The  Jesuits  are  neither 
seculars  nor  regulars,  what  are  they  then?  They  are  Spanish !  ”  He 
might  as  well  have  closed  his  syllogism  with  the  deduction,  “  They  are 
therefore  Swiss  or  Peruvians.”3 


1  Charles  Nisard,  Les  gladiateurs  de  la  republique  des  lettres,  II.  293.  Speaking  of  la 
chasse  du  renard  Pasquin  decouvert  et  pris  en  sa  taniere,  he  calls  it  an  appalling  libel,  the 
insults  in  which  Pasquier  once  amused  himself  by  reckoning  up,  doubtful  “  whether  even  .  .  . 
the  most  lewd  ...  in  the  world  .  .  .  ever  overflowed  with  insults  as  did  this  Jesuit” — 
Gracchus  de  seditione  quaerens.  I  myself  have  not  read  the  Renard  pasquin,  the  other  folios 
of  Richeome  having  sufficiently  occupied  me,  but  the  four  or  five  polemical  writings  of  his 
with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  appear  to  me  relatively  moderate. 

2  Plainte  apologStique,  p.  347. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  315-16.  The  Jesuits  are  a  mendicant  Order.  The  Pope  having  recognized  this, 
neither  Pasquier  nor  I  (the  Jesuits)  can  help  it.  On  this  point  Pasquier  has  the  imprudence  to 
declare  that  never  in  his  life  has  he  met  them  demanding  alms.  Richeome  anticipates  the 
Provinciates  in  the  affected  naivete  and  anticipated  triumph  of  his  response.  “  Desirous  to 
veil  all  that  he  knows  praiseworthy,  he  declares  his  own  shame  and  the  little  heed  which  he 
has  for  the  poor,  since  not  only  has  he  given  no  alms  to  our  professed  of  Saint-Louis  in  Paris, 
where  they  have  solicited  it  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  but  he  did  not  even  know  that 
they  did  solicit  it.”  Ibid.,  p.  363. 
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If  he  scores  there,  whose  fault  was  it?  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  like  wearisome  discussions,  the  masterstroke  in  the  strategy 
of  Richeome  and  the  Jesuits  was  the  bold  securing  of  the  King  himself 
on  a  side  of  which  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  and  in  whose  favour  he  was 
not  prejudiced.  In  1 598,  the  morrow  of  the  Ligue,  the  title  of  one  of 
Richeome’s  first  books,  Tres  humble  remontrance  et  requete  des  religieux 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  au  roi  tres  chretien  de  France  et  de  Navarre, 
Henri  IF,  was  in  itself  a  stroke  of  genius.  The  Jesuits,  for  long  ob¬ 
jects  of  suspicion  to  the  son  of  Jeanne  d’Albret  and  banished  from 
sundry  provinces  after  the  attempt  of  Chatel  on  his  life,  here  address 
themselves  openly  and  cordially  to  the  wisdom  and  the  better  instincts 
of  this  devil  of  a  man,  from  whom  there  was  at  once  everything  to 
fear  and  everything  to  hope.  Richeome  had  read  the  King  aright. 
Listen  how  he  addresses  him : 

Are  we,  because  we  are  religious,  more  barbarous  than  the  very 
barbarians,  cannibals,  or  mamelukes,  who,  though  making  a  trade  of 
hatred,  nevertheless  love  their  prince  ?x 

Richeome  already  loved  Henri  genuinely,  one  feels  that  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  phrase.  The  whole  book  breathes  the  same  proud 
confidence;  subtler  himself  than  any  Jesuit,  Henri  IV  could  not  be 
deceived  in  its  accent. 

Let  them  boldly  publish  the  tale  of  these  millions,  these  gauzes, 
cloths  of  gold,  and  all  the  Oriental  riches  that  they  have  found  (in  our 
houses).  We  confess  openly  that  we  had  two  great  treasures,  as  rich 
and  valuable  as  any,  not  only  in  your  Kingdom,  but  in  all  Europe. 
These  were  two  libraries.  .  .  our  arsenal  and  munitions,  our  great 
magazine  and  treasury.  These  two  treasures,  Sire,  we  have  lost  with 
extreme  regret.  For  the  rest  we  were  long  before  reduced  to  the 
beggar’s  wallet,  and  it  is  after  this  fashion  that  we  are  rich,  in  having 
nothing  and  in  having  lost  all.2 

Is  not  this  nature  itself  speaking?  Could  anyone  be  at  once  more 
moving  and  more  subtle?  What  had  Henri  to  fear  from  men  whose 

1  Tres  humble  remontrance ,  p.  27. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  76,  77.  The  allusion  is  to  the  two  Libraries  of  Paris,  the  one  of  the  College, 
the  other  of  the  Mother-House  of  Saint-Louis,  bequeathed  to  the  Jesuits  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon.  It  is  known  that  the  Mother-House  afterwards  inherited  Huet’s  collection.  On 
the  subject  of  the  pillage  of  the  Libraries  to  which  Richeome  has  referred,  see  Prat,  Recherches 
historiques  sur  la  C.  de  Jesus  en  France  du  temps  du  P.  Coton.  Lyons,  1876, 1.  1 91.  (It  is  said 
that  Passerat  received  his  full  share  of  the  spoil.) 
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only  passion  was  for  their  books?  What  follows  is  more  direct  and 
vivacious,  and  even  more  forcible. 

He  (one  of  the  anti-Jesuit  calumniators)  warns  your  Majesty 
to  beware  of  us,  more  than  Julius  Caesar  had  to  beware  of 
Brutus.  .  .  .  Calumnious  warning,  criminal  comparison!  For 
notwithstanding  that  your  Majesty  may  have  valour  and  clemency 
in  common  with  Caesar,  he  has  nought  in  common  with  the 
latter  in  that  which  incited  conspiracy  against  him,  as  little  as 
have  we,  thank  God,  with  the  conspirators.  Caesar,  by  encroaching 
on  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  subjugating  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  cast  the  torch  of  hatred 
into  the  heart  of  his  countrymen  and  armed  their  audacity  and  their 
hands  against  his  person.  Your  Majesty  has  entered  his  Kingdom 
by  the  lawful  door.  Y ou  have  not  invaded  the  realm  of  another,  you 
have  acquired  nothing  in  France  by  the  sword  that  was  not  already 
yours  by  the  hereditary  right  of  the  blood  royal.  We  compare  you  to 
Caesar  in  clemency  and  valour,  the  only  qualities  praiseworthy  in 
him.  This  assailant  of  ours,  in  defiance  of  universal  opinion,  calls  this 
clemency  foolish  goodness  and  links  the  comparison  with  all  that  is 
odious,  warning  you  to  be  personally  more  prudent  than  Caesar,  as 
though  you  had  the  same  grounds  for  fear !  And  of  whom,  Sire,  are 
you  to  beware  ?  Of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  religious,  of  the  people  of  the 
breviary,  the  book,  and  the  pen,  resembling  Caesar’s  enemies  the 
Romans  as  lambs  resemble  lions  and  turtledoves  the  goshawks  ! 

But  what  right  has  this  man  to  institute  such  comparisons  and  so 
often  to  emphasize  this  talk  of  tyrants,  a  word  odious  both  to  a  civilized 
prince  and  a  civilized  people,  especially  to  Frenchmen?  Here  are 
words  that  can  scarcely  be  used,  as  he  uses  them,  without  insult  before 
a  King.  Scarce  is  there  a  page  of  this  franc  discours  in  which  he  does 
not  make  some  allusion  to  tyrants,  as  well  as  to  assassination  and 
murder.  He  seems  to  rejoice  when  he  dips  his  pen  in  blood,  to  be 
aghast  that  you  should  show  yourself  merciful.1 

Read  this  passage  aloud  and  mark  the  composition,  the  swing,  and 
the  rhythm.  “  We  compare  you  to  Caesar  .  .  .  and  of  whom,  Sire, 
are  you  to  beware  ?  ”  Do  not  these  phrases  sound  like  those  of  Livy  ? 
Lofty  rhetoric,  but  none  the  less  that  of  a  man  who  looks  straight  in 
the  face  both  him  whom  he  wishes  to  convince  and  the  adversary  whom 
he  wishes  to  ruin ;  who  knows  admirably  the  weak  side  of  a  king  prone 
to  suspicion;  who  divines  beforehand  the  programme  of  that  pacific 
policy  by  which  Henri  IV  would  trim  his  course.  Tyrants  and 

1  Plainte  apologetique ,  pp,  185-7. 
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daggers !  Down  to  the  very  vocabulary  of  the  Ligue,  all  such  sinister 
memories  must  be  effaced  from  the  popular  mind.  Shame  on  the 
imprudent,  the  disloyal  F renchman  who  should  stir  up  sleeping  dogs ! 
And  in  all  this  not  one  platitude !  From  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  this  half 
absolution  of  Brutus  is  remarkable  enough,  but  Richeome  here  is  not 
abstractly  discussing  regicide,  as  Mariana  will  soon  do.  Chatel  is  not 
Brutus,  the  King  of  France  has  not  the  fibre  of  a  tyrant. 

Thus  began  in  1 598  the  siege  of  Henri  IV  by  the  Jesuits.  When 
we  come  to  Pere  Coton,  the  great  friend  of  Richeome,  we  shall  have 
reached  the  second  phase  of  this  story,  recognizing  then  more  clearly 
that  these  apparently  trivial  incidents  in  reality  closely  affected  the 
religious  destinies  of  France.  In  speaking  of  a  siege  and  its  con¬ 
trivances,  there  is  no  malice;  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this  opera¬ 
tion,  inaugurated  by  the  writings  of  Richeome  and  prosecuted  and 
completed  by  the  genius  and  personal  charm  of  Pere  Coton,  had  been 
cleverly  concerted  between  the  heads  of  the  Society.  Deliberately, 
and  not,  I  believe,  without  vigorous  opposition  from  some  of  their 
own  brethren,  Richeome,  Coton,  and  some  others,  overlooking  the 
past  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  divined  and  speculated  on  the  future  of 
Henri  IV.  Dismissing  with  a  decisive  gesture  the  ungracious  sus¬ 
picions  still  sprouting  everywhere  and  threatening  to  cavil  world 
without  end  at  the  sincerity  of  the  new  Catholic,  they  staked  heavily, 
not  only  on  Divine  grace,  but  also  on  the  generous  nature  and  noble 
instincts  of  the  Bearnais.  What  could  be  more  able,  more  patriotic, 
and  even  more  Christian  ?  Far  from  finding  aught  to  which  to  object 
in  a  policy  even  more  chivalrous  than  adroit,  I,  at  least,  am  delighted 
to  find  anything  so  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  noble  ideas 
paramount  among  the  elite  of  the  Christian  world.  Without  over¬ 
subtlety,  it  appears  possible  to  discern  a  pregnant  analogy  between 
Richeome’s  approach  of  the  King  and  the  other  methods  of  handling 
social,  moral,  literary  and  religious  affairs  practised  by  Humanism. 
Had  the  King’s  conversion  till  then  been  more  or  less  doubtful,  the 
confidence  of  these  worthy  Frenchmen  would  achieve  it  for  good. 
Thus,  before  that  day,  other  children  of  the  Renaissance  had  brought 
Plato  and  Virgil  to  speak  the  language  of  Christianity.1 


1  I  have  here  no  title  to  speak  more  at  length  upon  the  apologetic  writings  in  which,  till 
his  death,  Richeome  continued  to  be  the  official  defender  of  his  brethren,  responding  with 
indefatigable  vigour  to  the  Anti-Coton ,  or  other  libels  of  the  kind.  All  these  works  are 
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III.  In  1605,  Richeome  appeared  at  Court,  Coton  having  wished 
for  his  presence  to  conduct  certain  delicate  affairs.  He  was  presented 
to  the  Dauphin,  who  held  in  his  presence  “  a  parade,  marching  first 
in  quality  of  general,”  and  showed  him  a  portrait  of  the  Pope  with  the 
words,  “  It  is  he  who  governs  the  Church.”1  Pretty  recollections, 
which,  lovingly  ruminated  over,  suggested  to  the  Jesuit  the  idea  of 
writing  a  Catechisme  royal  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  In  this  book, 
Richeome  puts  on  the  stage  the  King,  the  Dauphin,  and  a  theologian, 
all  three  intent  on  devotional  prints  which  are  explained  to  the  little 
prince,  for  instance,  the  dolphins  [dauphins')  sporting  in  the  borders 
of  the  engravings. 

The  King:  But,  my  son,  you  have  said  nothing  about  those  little 
dolphins  frolicking  in  the  waves,  following  a  much  larger  one,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture. 

M.  le  Dauphin:  Sire,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  painter  has  devised  this 
border  in  compliment  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  with  a  hidden 
but  very  important  meaning  which  I  will  explain  as  it  was  explained 
to  me.  The  little  dolphins  are  the  Christians,  spiritual  and  royal 
fishes  brought  into  being  in  the  sacred  waters  of  baptism.  .  .  .  This 
great  Dolphin  is  Jesus  Christ  our  King,  the  great  Fish  and  conductor 
in  the  stormy  sea  of  this  life;  and  all  His  children  rejoice  in  Him  and 
follow  Him,  in  order  to  find  through  Him  the  harbour  of  rest  and 
salvation  in  the  ocean  of  Heaven.  Sir,  I  much  wish  to  be  such  a 
dauphin  some  day  in  that  magnificent  and  eternal  kingdom. 

The  King:  It  is  a  wish  worthy  of  you,  my  son,  and  I  wish  it  like¬ 
wise  for  myself.2 

Surely  a  pretty  way,  forestalling  Fenelon,  of  teaching  religion  to  a 
child.  This  page  exactly  illustrates  Richeome’s  habitual  method  in 

addressed  either  to  Henri  IV,  or  to  Marie  de’  Medicis,  or  to  Louis  XIII ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  being  the  Consolation  snvoyee  a  la  Reine,  mhre  du  Roi  et  Regente  en  France ,  sur  la  mort 
deplorable  du  feu  Roi  trks  chretien  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  son  tres  honor!  seigneur  et  mart. 
This  book,  written  at  Rome  and  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  that  city,  15  July,  1610, is  at  oncea 
panegyric  on  the  Prince  and  a  plea  for  the  Society ;  it  is  a  funeral  oration,  which,  though 
not  without  defects,  is  often  marked  with  singular  penetration  and  life.  “  The  eloquence  of 
Henri  IV,”  the  author  observes,  “  was  no  tissue  of  dainty  phrases  and  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but 
a  nervous  discourse  of  masculine  and  martial  language,  laconic  and  weighty,  flowing  from  a 
source  of  profound  prudence  and  natural  subtlety.”  Could  anything  be  better  said  ? 
Richeome  likewise  deserves  the  attention  of  historians ;  at  Rome  he  was  one  of  the  official 
agents  of  the  King,  his  security  as  it  were  with  the  Papal  Government.  With  Spain  tirelessly 
on  the  alert,  the  office  was  no  sinecure  for  the  French  Jesuit.  Cf.  Prat,  Recherche,  III.  194  sq. 

1  Ibid.,  II.  251. 

2  The  Catichisme  royal,  abridged,  and  unfortunately  without  the  pictures  of  the  separate 
edition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Collected  Works,  pp.  1025-37. 
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his  spiritual  works.  He  looks  on  his  readers  as  great  children,  prone 
to  yawn  over  bare  and  dry  doctrine.  There  is  not  one  of  his  books 
but  seeks  to  capture  the  imagination,  and  present  itself  as  a  work  of 
art;  two  long  poems  and  a  number  of  charming  stories  are  to  be  found 
in  the  curious  book,  V Adieu  de  Fame  devote  laissant  le  corps,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  Richeome’s  chef  d’ oeuvre?-  La  peinture  spirituelle  ou 
l  art  d' admirer ,  aimer  et  louer  Dieu  en  toutes  ses  oeuvres  et  tirer  de 
toutes  profit  salutaire,  is  an  alluring  title,  and  the  contents  are  even 
more  so.  In  a  progress  through  the  novice-quarters  at  the  Jesuit 
S.  Andrea  del  Quirinale,  this  book  describes  and  comments  upon  the 
“  various  spiritual  pictures  of  grace  and  nature  to  be  seen  ”  in  this 
dwelling.  First  come  the  pictures  in  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea,  then 
those  in  the  refectory  “  with  spiritual  thoughts  on  corporeal  repasts,” 
then  the  cells,  corridors,  and  infirmary  with  reflections  on  “  the  natural 
and  moral  causes  of  disease,”  followed  by  a  long  and  delectable  visit 
to  the  trees,  flowers,  birds  and  insects  of  the  various  gardens;  finally 
there  is  a  station  in  the  little  Church  of  S.  Vitale  which  in  that  day 
stood  on  the  confines  of  the  Jesuits’  property.  A  very  lovely  nook 
of  the  Rome  of  161 1  is  here  revived  before  our  eyes,  teaching  us  in 
addition  all  that  can  be  taught  of  Christian  Perfection,  in  a  tour  of  this 
earthly  paradise.1 2  Another  book  of  Richeome’s  bears  the  title 
Academie  d'honneur,  dressee  par  le  Fils  de  Dieu  au  royaume  de  son 
Lglise  sur  Vhumilite,  selon  les  degres  d’icelle,  opposees  aux  marches  de 
I'orgueil.  The  edifice  behind  this  imposing  facade  is  worthy  of  it. 
Richeome  does  not  resemble  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries 
or  predecessors — Pierre  Dore,  for  instance — whose  flaming  signs, 


1  He  had  at  one  time  intended  to  embody  in  his  work  Le  Jugement  gtntral  an  entire 
tragedy  of  his  own  in  French  verse.  We  know  this  from  one  of  his  friends  who  had  suggested 
the  idea  to  him  and  had  urged  him  to  carry  it  out  (see  the  Letters  published  by  Bertrand, 
l.c.,  pp.  300-1).  The  scholarly  M.  Bertrand  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  trace 
of  this  drama.  I  myself  have  been  equally  unsuccessful,  but  it  must  be  a  certain  Jerusalem 
detruite  of  which  Richeome  quotes  several  verses  in  his  Jugement  general ,  p.  205.  It  was 
probably  a  work  of  his  college  days,  and  therefore  must  have  been  composed  before  1599, 
since  from  that  date  the  Ratio  studiorum  no  longer  permitted  any  language  but  Latin. 

2  All  is  changed  since  Richeome’s  day.  The  church  described  by  him  has  given  place 
to  the  Bernini  S.  Andrea  del  Quirinale.  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  some  of  the  pictures 
in  the  former  church  have  been  placed  in  the  newer  edifice,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  assure 
myself  of  this.  S.  Vitale  is  still  the  same,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  a  corner  close  to  the  Museum 
and  the  railway  station  of  the  Termi.  With  Richeome’s  book  in  hand,  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
reconstruct  the  house  and  gardens  described  by  him,  if  we  look  towards  the  Quirinale  from 
the  new  windows  of  the  Collegio  Angelico. 
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exaggerated  or  fantastic,  are  often  set  over  very  abstract  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  merchandise.  Richeome  exactly  keeps  the  promise  of  his  titles 
and  often  surpasses  them,  as  in  his  Pelerin  de  Lorette.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  book  are  mediocre,  representing  the  pious  soul  as  a 
pilgrim — a  shadow  of  fiction  which  no  details  can  render  living 
performing  on  his  road  the  Exercises  of  S.  Ignatius,  with  sundry 
banal  meditations  appended.  Suddenly,  just  as  the  book  is  about  to 
be  thrown  aside,  the  pilgrim,  hitherto  a  nameless  phantom,  for  no 
particular  reason  acquires  a  name — Lazare — a  social  station,  eyes, 
and  a  voice.  He  has  companions  whom  he  leaves  along  the  road  and 
meets  again  in  tragic  circumstances.  He  falls  in  with  brigands,  one 
of  whom,  Tristan,  ends  by  being  converted.  From  the  top  of  a 
tree  he  assists  at  a  genuine  Witches’  Sabbath.  In  short,  each  of  his 
meditations — for  he  finds  time  to  make  them  and  to  impart  them  to 
us — is  preceded  or  followed  by  some  new  adventure,  till  at  last,  having 
reached  the  paternal  chateau ,  he  embraces  his  relatives  and  rushes  off 
to  a  cloister.1 

Not  to  keep  readers  in  suspense,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
romance  of  Lazare  is  less  amusing  than  Les  trots  mousquetaires,  and 
the  tour  round  S.  Andrea  del  Quirinale  less  fascinating  than  the 
Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre.  Although  containing  countless  curious 
or  even  excellent  bits,  these  books  were  not  written  for  immortality. 
But  that  is  beside  the  question.  Whether  Richeome  succeeded  more 
or  less  in  rendering  religion  attractive,  matters  little;  the  interesting 
point  is  that  he  should  persistently  have  desired  to  do  so.  A  Jesuit 
uniting  willy-nilly  a  romance  to  the  Exercices  is  surely  a  remarkable 
fact,  the  more  so,  that  the  entire  Order  acquiesced  in  being  represented 
by  this  same  Jesuit.  Richeome  is  no  eccentric,  no  enfant  terrible 
like  Garasse.  For  years  as  the  Provincial  of  two  French  houses 
successively,  he  subsequently  lived  a  long  while  at  Rome,  in  intimacy 
with  Claude  Aquaviva,  one  of  the  foremost  personages  of  the 
Society  ;  it  was  for  the  Roman  novices  first  that  Richeome  wrote  his 

1  To  disguise  himself  during  his  journey,  the  pilgrim  “  had  changed  the  name  borne  by 
him  from  infancy,  from  Aime-Dieu  to  Lazare”  {he  Pelerin  de  Lorette ,  p.  333).  May  not 
Aime-Dieu  be  brother  and  godfather  of  Philothie  ?  Richeome’s  book  came  out  in  1602,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Francois  de  Sales  had  read  it.  The  idea  is  unimportant,  but  it 
would  be  amusing  if  the  author  of  the  Introduction  had  deliberately  chosen  to  bestow  on  his 
heroine  the  name  of  which  Richeome  had  deprived  his  hero.  In  Bunyan’s  immortal  Pilgrim's 
Progress — which  only  offers  very  distant  resemblances  to  the  Pelerin — the  pilgrim  is  called 
“  Christian.” 
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Peinture  spirituelle ,  dedicated  to  Aquaviva  himself.  It  must  not  be 
fancied  that  in  giving  to  his  spiritual  writings  a  delightfully  human 
cast,  this  thinker  merely  sought  to  become  a  child  with  children. 
Richeome  himself  is  his  own  first  audience;  his  stories,  pictures, 
walks,  not  only  do  not  distract  him  from  a  more  arduous  occupation, 
but  blend  readily  with  it,  mingling  spontaneously  with  his  private 
prayers.  The  adventures  of  Lazare,  like  the  Quirinal  garden, 
enchant  him,  sustaining  him  in  his  own  devotion.  Child,  does  one 
say  ?  Yes,  and  he  gloried  in  it.  When  the  vast  movement  of  devotion, 
speedily  to  be  born  in  Richeome’s  century,  attains  its  zenith,  “  the 
spirit  of  childhood  ’  will  appear  to  Berulle,  Renty,  and  many  other 
mystics,  the  supreme  ideal  of  perfection. 

Religious  pictures  are  one  of  the  pleasures,  and  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  playthings,  of  spiritual  childhood.  They  instruct  and  recall 

profitably,  vividly,  and  delightfully,”  says  Richeome,  “  the  virtues, 
fruits,  and  delights  ”  of  our  mysteries. 

There  is  nought  which  more  delightfully  and  gently  causes  some¬ 
thing  to  glide  into  the  soul  than  doth  painting,  or  which  engraves  it 
more  deeply  in  the  memory,  or  which  more  efficaciously  inspires  the 
will  to  gradual  and  energetic  movement.1 

To  the  word  “  painting,”  so  often  on  his  pen,  he  gives  three 
meanings,  first,  that  of  painters  or  engravers,  “silent  painting”; 
then,  “  speaking  painting,”  that  is  word-descriptions;  finally,  “  inner 
painting,”  the  effort  to  draw  from  the  two  former  a  moral  or  mystical 
lesson.  The  division  is  no  new  one,  but  what  appears  far  more 
original  is  the  keen  taste  shown  by  him  for  Christian  art,  especially 
for  mental  imagery,  intellectual  visions.  Simple  and  too  young  in 
heart  to  adventure  himself  deliberately  into  the  forest  of  Symbolism, 
pictures  usually  attract  him  by  their  own  beauty;  he  looks  at  them  or 
evokes  them  with  a  sort  of  passion,  long  intent  on  their  smallest  details, 
even  those  which  others  might  think  profane.  Contemplate,  he  bids 
his  novices,  the  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew  in  your  church 
and  do  not  overlook 

that  standard-bearer  carrying  himself  with  all  the  pride  of  a  warrior, 
his  right  hand  behind  him,  his  left  holding  the  Roman  flag.  ...  He 

1  Les  tableaux  sacres ,  p.  7.  The  preface  of  this  book  is  an  entire  treatise  on  religious 
symbolism. 
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stands  for  the  court  and  the  attendants  of  the  Proconsul  who  are 
possibly  not  far  away.  This  gend' arme  would  not  appear  to  be  much 
interested  in  the  testimony  or  the  torments  of  the  martyr.1 

Interest  yourselves,  he  says  also  to  the  same  novices,  in  minute 
details  of  those  beautiful  prints  of  the  life  of  S.  Ignatius  ornamenting 
your  corridors  at  S.  Andrea — that  one,  for  instance,  where  the  artist 
has  depicted  the  humiliation  of  the  saintly  founder,  about  to  be 
scourged  with  rods  in  a  hall  of  Ste.  Barbe. 

Those  four  little  brats  up  in  that  pulpit  like  jays  in  a  cage,  swinging 
their  legs  in  careless  childish  fashion — what  are  they  doing  there?2 

So  well  does  he  like  to  see  and  describe  pictures,  that,  wherever  he 
does  not  find  sufficient  in  this  house  through  which  he  conducts  us, 
he  makes  a  gift  of  them  by  invention.  He  will  show,  so  he  writes  of 
those  which  decorate  the  Infirmary,  “  all  which  are  there  as  well  as 
some  which  are  not,  which  the  author  describes  as  if  they  were  there.”3 
For  he  was  a  painter  himself;  his  richness  of  fancy,  his  minute  details, 
and  splendour  of  conception,  must  have  been  the  envy,  delight,  and 
despair  of  the  artists  employed  by  him  to  illustrate  his  books.  In  that 
happy  age,  eloquence,  poetry,  painting  and  all  the  fine  arts  collabo¬ 
rated  in  devotional  works.  Richeome  provided  his  illustrators  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sketches  and  cartoons;  he  commanded  the 
services  of  the  first  engravers  of  the  time,  Leonard  Gaultier  for  in¬ 
stance,  but  none  ever  succeeded  in  satisfying  him;  for  that  a  Pinturic- 
chio  or  a  Gozzoli  would  have  been  necessary.  Not  having  them  he 
supplements,  inviting  his  readers  to  enrich  with  a  thousand  new  ideas, 
to  colour  mentally  these  impotent  engravings.4  In  his  illustration  of 
the  Tableaux  sacres ,  Gaultier  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  represent 

1  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  369.  2  Ibid.,  p.  400. 

3  Ibid.,  Table  of  Contents.  Thus  we  shall  never  know  whether  among  the  “  pictures  of 
remedies  ”  in  the  Infirmary  of  S.  Andrea,  “  the  Egyptian  bird  called  the  ibis  (which)  with 
its  bill  puts  water  down  its  throat  in  order  to  purge  itself,  and  thus  taught  the  use  of  the 
syringe  to  the  apothecaries,”  actually  existed  or  not.  Ibid.,  p.  433. 

4  At  the  end  of  the  Tableaux  sacrh  there  is  a  quaint  note  by  Richeome  throwing  a  light 
on  the  relations  between  authors  and  their  illustrators  :  “  If  there  be  aught  in  the  engravings 
which  corresponds  not  with  the  speaking  pictures  (of  the  text)  the  reader  may  supply  the 
defect  of  the  illustration  if  he  pleases,  by  correcting  it  by  the  text,  following  it  throughout, 
as  the  best  guide  to  the  sense  of  the  sto<ry  ”  (at  the  end,  after  the  printing  was  finished). 
Ah,  could  Richeome  have  foreseen  that  to-day  his  books  are  only  bought  for  the  sake  of  those 
engravings,  that  there  even  exist  second-hand  dealers  sacrilegious  enough  to  burn  or  destroy 
the  written  words,  preserving  only  the  pictures ! 
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Abraham— Alexander,  rather— paying  homage  to  Melchisedec, 
but  how  could  he  have  done  justice  in  black  and  white,  and  in  an 
extremely  limited  space,  to  the  Bucephalus  which  Richeome  has  lent 
the  Patriarch  ? 

It  is  that  gold  chestnut  with  two  white  feet,  showing  in  every  line 
of  his  fine  shape  that  he  is  well  broken  and  worthy  of  being  mounted 
by  a  great  captain.  Look  at  his  small  head,  his  pointed  rat-ears,  his 
broad  open  forehead  with  a  star  in  the  centre,  the  moderate  length  of 
his  neck  slimmer  where  it  joins  the  head,  wide  towards  the  chest  and 
arching  gently  in  the  middle;  see  how,  proudly  champing  his  bit,  he 
sends  off  flakes  of  white  foam,  while  his  dilated  nostrils  show  the 
vermilion  within.1 

And  so  he  goes  on,  giving  with  the  same  gentle  fervour  the  smallest 
particulars  of  this  wonderful  horse,  down  to  “  the  horn  of  his  delicate, 
well-rounded,  large  hoofs.”  Such  is  his  descriptive  manner,  doubly 
remarkable  when  the  reader  remembers  that  he  was  writing  under 
Henri  IV,  and  that  these  minute  illuminations  were  aids  to  devotion 
with  him.  This  manner,  in  truth,  although  possibly  somewhat  weari¬ 
some  to  the  modern  student,  is  less  monotonous  than  might  be 
imagined;  Richeome  varies  and  proportions  his  picturesque  effects 

either  at  fancy’s  bidding — as  in  the  case  of  Abraham’s  courser _ or 

according  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject.  Having,  for  instance, 
to  represent  the  angel  bringing  a  cake  to  Elijah,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  he  should  devote  a  whole  page  to  the  celestial  ambassador  and  draw 
the  prophet  in  a  very  few  words.  To  begin  with  the  angel  and  his 
wings: 

The  painter  represents  him  (should  have  represented  him  rather,  had 
he  but  been  faithful  to  Richeome’s  design)  as  of  visage  shining  like 
the  lightning,  such  splendour  typifying  his  spiritual  and  subtle  nature; 
his  peruke  floating  backwards  is  the  colour  of  gold;  his  wings  on  his 
shoulders  outspread  unevenly  on  the  air,  one  showing  the  inside  and 
the  other  the  outside,  marvellously  beautiful.  The  roots  of  the  pinions 
and  the  two  great  feathers  are  of  glow-worm  green,  as  are  those  of  a 
peacock;  the  larger  quills  are  rainbow-like,  red,  orange,  yellow,  and 
blue,  the  rest  and  the  downy  plumes  variegated  (riopiolees)  in  like 
fashion,  the  down  lining  the  wing  resembling  a  mosaic  of  tiny  shells 
of  many  colours. 


1  Les  Tableaux  sacres,  pp.  74-5. 
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Let  us  not  be  astonished  that  he  should  have  paused  so  long  to 
contemplate  this  heavenly  visitant,  the  subject  called  for  it;  in  fact 
he  remarks,  41  While  I  speak,  the  good  old  man  (Elijah)  sleeps  on. 
The  angel  must  have  had  some  trouble  to  awake  him,  but  once  aroused 
and  on  the  road,  Richeome  is  only  concerned  with  delineating  the 
hurried  strides. 

If  it  pleases  you  to  await  his  rising,  you  will  see  him  girt  with  his 
great  leathern  girdle  above  a  sad-coloured  soutane  reaching  to  mid-leg, 
the  little  flying  mantle  signifying  his  haste  of  obedience.  Thus  he 
stands,  setting  forth  with  all  haste  for  Mount  Horeb.1 

Imagine  a  Bible  illustrated  by  Richeome  in  the  style  of  this  last 
vignette;  it  would  be  exquisite.  The  more  elaborate  pictures — the 
44  vermilion  ”  nostril  of  the  horse,  the  44  riopiolees  ”  plumes  of  the 
angels — he  has  at  least  sufficient  good  sense  and  simplicity  not  to 
complicate  by  any  symbolism;  here  he  but  seeks  to  amuse  himself 
44  with  some  worthy  subject  ...  in  lawful  recreation.”2  God, 
Who  loves  to  see  us  gay,  has  given  us  in  the  Bible  and  the  stories  of 
the  saints  an  inexhaustible  picture-book.  May  not  the  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  contemplating,  colouring  as  it  were,  these  pictures,  be  in 
itself  a  prayer  ? 

V.  This  way  of  blending  natural  delights  with  the  Christian  life, 
making  the  former  serve  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  thus  sanctifying 
and  increasing  their  charm,  helps  us  to  apprehend  the  inner  philosophy 
which,  while  not  actually  formulated  by  Richeome,  yet  permeates 
all  his  works.  The  Jesuit  would  say  of  piety  what  Fenelon  would  say 
of  education,  44  Pleasure  must  accomplish  all,”  must  at  all  events 
second,  germinate,  and  complete  all.  Richeome  does  not  widen  the 
Narrow  Way,  but  he  sees  it  gay  with  flowers  even  on  the  stoniest 
uplands.  A  saintly  and  heroic  turn  of  mind  this,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  S.  Franqois  de  Sales  and  many  others,  until  Port  Royal  vanquished 
Devout  Humanism.  The  cell  in  which  Richeome  would  have  us 
meditate  glows  with  frescoes  and  stained  glass.  We  are  free  to  prefer 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  do  not  let  us  say  that  the  Arena  of  Padua 
or  the  Ste.  Chapelle  hampers  the  flight  of  prayer.  It  is  true  that 
Richeome  sets  before  us  the  degrees,  distasteful  to  all,  of  Humility, 
but  he  makes  them  into  the  glorious  stages  of  an  Academie  d’honneur — 


1  Les  Tableaux  sacrts,  pp.  303-5. 


2  Ibid..,  pp.  7,  8. 
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the  honour  that  was  the  supreme  delight  for  the  men  of  his  day. 
F urther,  he  in  no  way  regards  them  as  a  storehouse  of  recipes,  or  as  a 
schoolmaster’s  plan  of  smearing  with  honey  the  lip  of  a  cup  that 
contains  a  bitter  draught;  they  are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
whole  soul.  Nature  and  grace  alike  had  prepared  Richeome  to  com¬ 
prehend,  receive,  and  live  out  the  Christian  Optimism  taught  him  by 
Maldonat.  He  would  have  endured  infinite  suffering,  been  forced 
to  deny  his  very  nature,  had  he  found  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
any  reason  to  doubt  Divine  Goodness  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  works  of  God.  “  My  God,  I  am  satisfied 
with  Thee!  ”  cried  with  sublime  familiarity  that  Bourdaloue  whom 
Sainte-Beuve  would  fain  number  amidst  the  Jansenists.  Richeome 
is  even  more  “  satisfied  with  God,”  with  a  joyousness  at  once  more 
youthful  and  more  tender.  “  My  beloved,”  he  writes  to  the  novices 
of  S.  Andrea,  you  will  thank  God 

night  and  day,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in 
meadow  and  town,  and  church  and  study,  at  every  step  that  you  take 
.  .  .  finding  matter  for  admiration,  delight,  and  praise  in  all  that  you 
hear  and  touch  in  the  school  of  His  Church  and  of  Nature.1 

Such  accents  cannot  deceive;  he  would  surround  with  joy  the  whole 
life  of  the  young  Religious  whom  he  addresses.  “  His  Church,” 
that  is  to  say  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Revelation  ;  “  nature,”  all 
Creation,  including  man — if  their  hearts  are  sufficiently  pure  and 
true,  each  step  will  afford  them  fresh  matter  for  “  admiration,  delight, 
and  praise.” 

Such  a  disposition  undoubtedly  corresponds  with  what  Holy 
Scripture  terms  “  the  childlike  spirit,”  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  spirit 
of  joy — joy  of  eyes,  mind,  and  heart.  But  in  Richeome  and  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  sons  of  the  learned  and  subtle  Renaissance,  this 
joyous  wonder  is  more  complex,  savoured  more  minutely  and  at 
greater  length.  Certain  of  his  “  paintings  ”  resemble  the  patient 
water-colours  of  Ruskin’s  first  manner.  He  is  sensitively  conscious  of 
beauty,  especially  that  which  is  on  a  tiny  scale;  he  appears  to  hold  it 
in  his  hand,  caressing  it  with  an  intensity  of  gaze. 

Have  you  ever  admired  the  design  of  the  purple  iris  in  full  blossom  ? 
Have  you  considered  the  figure  of  the  petals,  three  of  which  are  curved 


1  La  Peinture  spirituelle ,  p.  524. 
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arch-wise  and  joined  at  the  tips,  and  three  more  alternatively  curved 
and  bent  towards  the  stem,  leaving  three  empty  spaces,  the  whole 
bloom  thus  representing  a  crown  imperial  ?  Have  you  contemplated 
the  violet  velvet  of  those  curved  arches  with  the  little  knops  ranged 
lengthwise  on  the  centre  like  a  frieze  or  canatil  ?  1 

He  despairs  of  “  worthily  drawing  the  shapes  of  the  tulips,”  but 
the  lilies  are  described  as 

heading  their  stems  as  sceptres  might  be  headed,  their  six  petals  distinct 
with  their  rods  of  silver  and  little  golden  hammers  springing  from  the 
heart  within.2 

He  likewise  describes  the  lily  leaves,  rarely  noticed  by  any,  but  which 
he  has  followed  season  by  season  in  their  numerous  adventures.3 
Fruits,  cherries  for  example,  “  those  delicate  morsels  of  jelly  ”4  have 
not  less  interest  for  him;  his  pen  turns  gourmand  to  sing  their  praises. 
The  apricot  “  pleasant  in  the  mouth,  doubtless,  but  less  succulent  ” 
than  the  peach.5  Even  so  he  has  not  said  all,  for  in  the  Peinture 
spirituelle ,  from  which  these  passages  are  taken,  he  confines  himself 
to  the  Garden  of  the  Quirinal.  But  the  Romans  must  be  made  aware 
that  there  are  other  “  Paradises  ”  in  the  world. 

Rich  as  is  your  pleasaunce  in  an  infinity  of  lovely  flowers  (he 
instructs  his  novices)  there  is  yet  an  infinity  of  others  to  be  seen 
elsewhere.  ...  You  should  at  least  be  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Bordeaux  in  France,  where  that  pious,  learned,  and  grave  President 
Cheysac  has  brought  the  Indies,  both  East  and  West,  and  the  wealth 
of  their  flowers  into  his  garden  ...  or  at  Montpellier  in  the  King’s 
Garden.6 

Together  with  a  score  of  similar  passages,  these  charming  lines 
reveal  more  than  one  would  think.  They  show  us  Richeome’s 
passionate  thirst  for  knowledge;  he  is  in  despair  at  the  impossibility 
of  comprehending  the  marvels  of  plants,  insects,  birds,  in  short  of 
nature  in  general.  Where  one  flower,  the  first  to  hand,  suffices 
Francois  de  Sales,  Richeome  would  have  them  all.  A  fly  engages  his 
attention,  amuses,  moves,  baffles  him. 

What  philosopher  is  so  wise  as  to  perceive  clearly  the  nature,  body, 
and  soul  of  this  creature;  the  working  of  its  wings,  the  jointing  of  its 
members,  .  .  .  the  interior  springs  by  which  it  turns  head  and  eyes, 

1  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  484.  2  Ibid,.,  p.  464.  8  L' Adieu  de  I'ame  .  .  .  pp.  69-70. 

4  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  471.  6  Ibid.,  p.  471.  6  Ibid.,  p.  465. 
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and  moves  its  little  corslet?  Who  can  know  .  .  .  how  it  stands 
upright  on  its  crooked  feet,  how  it  glides  over  a  table,  or  takes  measured 
steps,  like  a  barque  impelled  by  oars  over  the  sea-surface;  how  it 
twists  its  leglings  before  or  behind,  passing  them  over  head  or  rump, 
to  whet  its  beak  [r/V]  or  to  give  force  to  its  flight  ? 

And  when  the  marvels  of  a  single  fly  have  been  explored — - 
who  shall  know  the  nature  of  a  thousand  other  varieties  of  flies  and 
midges  which  we  shall  never  see  ?x  l 

Joy  of  eyes  and  of  mind,  but  also  of  heart,  we  said.  Such  passion  of 
seeing  and  knowing  must  lead  to  loving.  Whom  ?  God,  undoubtedly, 
above  all  and  in  all,  but  also  His  creatures,  each  with  the  degree 
of  affection  it  merits  and  seems  to  demand.  Richeome  wishes  well  to 
every  flower,  but  even  better  to  the  most  insignificant  of  beasts. 
Compare  his  description  of  the  iris  or  the  lily  with  that  of  the  fly; 
the  first  is  laboured,  superficial,  somewhat  cold;  the  second  is  alive, 
singing,  winged,  tender.  Put  them  side  by  side;  they  hardly  seem 
traced  by  the  same  pen.  Or  rather,  in  the  second  case  it  is  a  painter’s 
brush  that  is  used.  In  the  flower’s  case  there  is  the  deadly  flaw  of 
mere  description  which  will  never  make  us  see  what  we  have  not 
already  seen  (and  if  we  have  seen  it,  why  make  us  see  it  again?),  but 
the  fly  is  a  masterpiece  of  a  good  writer.  With  words,  whether  one 
desires  or  not,  one  can  but  paint  souls  and  those  upon  the  model  of  our 
own.  The  ascribed  feeling  to  a  plant  or  a  stone  is  a  later  development. 
The  simple  Richeome  never  thinks  of  it.  Like  a  child,  he  colours  his 
picture-book.  But  children  converse  with  animals  as  brothers. 
They  humanize  them,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed;  as  in  the 
literary  world  by  and  by  La  Fontaine  and  Francis  Jammes  will  do. 
Like  them  at  once,  child,  poet,  and  artist,  Richeome,  in  the  devotional 
order,  is  their  precursor.  His  “  lizard,”  to  which  we  are  coming, 
would  figure  quite  as  well  in  the  Roman  du  lievre;  his  gnat,  which 
we  are  about  to  see  and  hear,  equals  La  Fontaine’s; 

There  is  no  little  animal  which  God  has  not  furnished  with  some 
natural  instrument,  down  to  the  gnats  mounted  on  their  tiny  wings  as 
on  a  war-horse,  skilled  in  charging,  sounding  trumpet,  and  with 
lowered  lance  engaging  and  stabbing  their  adversary.2 

1  L’ Academie  d’honneur,  pp.  85-6. 

2  L' Adieu  de  I’ame,  pp.  130-1.  There  is  no  direct  proof,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
“  the  contemporary  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,”  when  he  was  still  at  the  Oratoire,  may  have  turned 
over  this  book  of  Richeome. 
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Such  sketches  are  not  rare  in  the  ascetic  writings  of  Richeome, 
which  contain  a  perfect  Noah’s  Ark  or  rather  a  riotous  and  amusing 
menagerie  of  peculiar  interest  for  us.  The  fact  that  we  can 
cut  out  of  a  series  of  pious  books  such  pictures  and  scenes  as  are 
found  in  Richeome’s  works,  and  that  my  examples  are  taken  from 
dozens  of  the  same  kind,  will  undoubtedly  help  us  to  understand  better 
the  piety  of  the  Jesuit  and  of  his  period.  There  is  no  such  menagerie 
in  the  Essais  of  Nicole.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  people  pretended 
to  be  shocked  at  finding  a  couple  of  Moliere’s  comedies  and  an  odd 
volume  of  Don  Quixote  among  Mme  Guyon’s  books.  The  devout 
souls  of  previous  generations  were  more  fortunate,  since  they  could 
without  fear  of  scandal  find  matter  for  innocent  recreation  even  in 
their  books  of  devotion. 

Richeome’s  animals  have,  for  the  most  part,  one  uncommon 
merit,  often  lacking  in  the  more  or  less  fabulous  or  distant  friends  of 
Theotime  or  Philothee.  The  Jesuit  had  not  merely  met  them  in  the 
folios  of  Pliny,  he  had  beheld  them  with  his  own  eyes.  Such  as  are 
familiar  habitants  of  F ranee  are  accurate  presentments ;  he  loves  them 
too  well  not  to  study  them  closely.  As  for  aliens,  lions  and  such-like, 
he  eagerly  seizes  every  lucky  chance  which  threw  them  in  his  way. 
Each  new  encounter  marks  a  date  in  his  life. 

“  I  saw  in  Avignon,  in  the  year  1592,  a  chameleon  brought  from 
Portugal.”1 

This  entry  was  made  ten  years  after  the  event,  and  doubtless  he  yet 
visualized  the  long  sinister  tongue  darted  at  its  prey.  When  stories 
appear  to  him  hard  to  believe,  he  gives  his  references;  the  sceptic  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and  see.2 

Another  still  rarer  quality  in  these  beasts  is  that  they  are  not  given 
to  speech,  that  is,  they  scarcely  ever  preach;  their  natural  gifts  suffice 

1  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  528. 

2  “  To  be  brief  on  such  a  fertile  subject — the  obedience  rendered  by  animals  to  man — ” 
he  writes,  “  I  will  only  describe  what  some  time  ago  I  myself  saw.  At  St.  Vallier  in  Dauphine, 
a  worthy  seigneur,  named  Gaillard,  had  a  waterspaniel,  so  well  trained  to  obey  that,  were  a 
piece  of  bread  thrown  to  him  with  the  words  ‘  On  guard,’  however  hungry  he  might  be  he 
would  yet  not  venture  to  touch  it,  but  would  keep  it  between  his  paws  uttering  the  while 
sighs  and  low  whines  showing  his  sufferings,  till  his  master  said  ‘  Seize  it,’  when  he  was 
equally  obedient.”  (V Adieu  de  l’ ante,  pp.  92-3.)  In  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  495,  there  is 
a  charming  page  on  the  Ant-lion,  a  symbol  of  the  devil.  Richeome  is  careful  to  say  that  he 
had  been  “  a  delighted  spectator  ”  of  the  manoeuvres  of  this  little  beast,  “  at  Loubeintz, 
country  seat  of  M.  de  Lancre,  councillor  and  noble  member  of  the  noble  Parlement  of 
Bordeaux.” 
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them.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Richeome  has  always  some 
good  reason  for  presenting  them  to  us,  but  he  is  prone  to  forget  it.1 
For  the  rest,  in  turning  his  animals  to  good  account  he  prefers  broad 
and  simple  moral  or  philosophical  lessons  to  symbols  or,  in  his  own 
word,  “hieroglyphics,”  in  this  much  more  resembling  La  Fontaine 
than  Francois  de  Sales.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  he  uses  the  few 
creatures  he  dislikes  as  official  symbols,  for  instance  dismissing  the 
sparrow  in  two  lines: 

noisy,  lascivious  and  importunate,  little  life  and  less  profit,  the 
hieroglyphic  of  a  babbling  soul,  lascivious  and  sinful.2 

In  his  descriptions  he  is  generally  sober;3  like  La  Fontaine,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  some  salient  traits;  going  straight  to  the  soul  and, 
as  he  says,  to  “  the  heart  ”  of  his  creatures.  Thus  he  admires  in  the 
goshawk,  the  sparrowhawk,  and  others  of  the  same  kind 

the  fine  enterprise,  the  lofty  sweeping  flight,  with  a  certain  sentiment 
of  honour.4 

and,  in  a  couple  of  lines,  makes  us  admire 

the  majesty  of  the  gerfalcon,  its  lofty  towerings,  its  swift  pounce,  its 
grasp  of  talon,  piercing  strokes  of  its  beak.5 

He  likes  to  set  his  creatures  one  at  the  other,  describing  these  miniature 
dramas  with  a  delightful  blend  of  humour,  admiration,  and  pity. 
At  the  outset  of  the  Romance  of  Lazare,  two  swarms  of  bees  engage 

1  In  the  romance  of  the  Pilgrim  he  describes,  like  some  ardent  sportsman,  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  chase  ;  after  which  it  occurs  to  him  “  to  raise  us  from  earth  and  draw  immortal 
profit  from  our  corporeal  chase  ” — of  which  profit,  he  naively  remarks,  of  a  truth  we  did  not 
think.  Cf.  Le  Pelerin  de  Lorette,  pp.  516-31. 

2  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  489. 

3  Pie  sometimes  adventures  on  colouring  certain  rare  birds  which  would  seem  to  have  no 
soul  other  than  their  plumage,  “  the  cardinal-bird  of  Brazil,”  or  the  bird  of  Paradise,  for 
instance.  Behold  the  latter  all  dazzling,  “  small  of  body  with  long  great  quills  divinely 
coloured  ;  head  yellow,  neck  enamelled  with  vivid  green,  wings  tinted  with  tawny  purple 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  golden-straw  coloured.”  (Les  Tableaux  sacree,  p.  25.)  Later,  in 
VAcademie  d’honneur ,  Richeome  summarized  this  description  in  a  couple  of  words — “  golden 
green,  with  wings  of  tawny  purple,  and  without  feet  ”  (p.  262).  Here  is  the  cardinal  :  “  Of 
the  size  of  an  aigrette,  with  long  neck  and  beak  curved  like  a  sickle,  legs  as  long  in  proportion, 
wearing  a  mantle  of  scarlet  plumage  more  vivid  and  dazzling  than  could  be  imagined  ;  with 
the  tips  of  four  great  penfeathers  tinted  with  an  equally  brilliant  violet,”  etc.  etc.  ( Academie 
d’honneur,  p.  262.) 

4  Le  Pilerin  de  Lorette ,  p.  528. 


6  Ibid. 
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in  battle,  beginning  like  the  charming  pictures  of  the  Munchener 
Bilderhogen,  and  ending  in  epic  clamour. 

Each  had  its  king  curvetting  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  beautiful, 
shining  and  half  as  big  again  as  any  of  his  soldiers,  which,  humming, 
he  exhorted  earnestly  to  show  themselves  valiant  in  the  present 
crisis.  On  the  several  sides  were  battalions  diversely  disposed,  in 
round,  square,  triangular  or  crescent  formation;  all  armed  with  the 
same  armour,  a  coat  of  mail,  all  with  the  same  courage,  all  of  them 
lancers  mounted  on  their  wings. 

The  signal  given  byaconfused  humming  on  both  sides, the  encounter 
began,  squadron  against  squadron,  now  attacking  in  front,  now  on  the 
flank,  now  repelling,  now  charging,  with  such  furious  confusion 
and  slaughter  that  it  looked  like  a  hail  of  beans,  or  arquebus-balls 
rebounding  one  against  the  other  and  falling  to  earth,  like  fine  rain. 

“  It  would  have  been  all  up  with  both  factions  ”  had  not  Lazare 
separated  them,  “  himself  unhappy”  at  seeing  these  worthy  creatures 
“cutting  each  other’s  throats  and  destroying  their  State  by  this  civil 
war.”1 

More  human  and  more  naively  profound,  the  pictures  of  the  lizard 
and  the  monkey  sum  up  almost  the  whole  theology  of  the  mysterious 

1  Le  Pklerin  de  Lorette,  pp.  347-8.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  if  only  in  a  note, 
another  of  these  delicious  anecdotes.  “  One  of  our  Fathers  lately  told  me  that,  having 
released  an  ant  which  had  been  enclosed  in  a  phial  for  three  days,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
whence  it  had  issued,  it  was  immediately  attacked  by  several  others,  who  nipped  it  as  severely 
as  the  fury  of  an  ant  permitted,  in  order  to  chastise  it  for  its  absence  and  idleness.  Whilst 
they  were  tormenting  it,  several  others  went  back  into  the  cavern,  as  if  about  to  accuse  the 
culprit  before  the  Tribunal.  Then  came  out  an  ant  much  larger  than  the  rest,  seized  the 
unfortunate  creature  in  its  mouth  and  carried  it  half-dead  out  of  the  cave,  as  though  banish¬ 
ing  it  from  the  Republic.”  ( Peinture  spirituelle,  pp.  493-4.)  Here  Richeome  is  caught  red- 
handed  in  the  flagrant  crime  of  forgetting  his  moral ;  primarily  intending  to  administer  a 
warning  against  sloth,  he  speedily  becomes  conscious  of  nothing  but  pity  for  the  victim  of  a 
petty  Ant-republic.  Various  other  fights  between  animals  are  described  by  him,  of  which 
the  best — the  Serpent  and  the  Weasel. — is  too  long  to  reproduce  here.  The  serpent  is 
“  lying  coiled  in  the  sun,”  still  “  lethargic  ”  after  its  winter’s  sleep,  and  is  attacked  by  the 
weasel,  “  circling  lightly,  and  springing  hither  and  thither.”  The  serpent  rouses  itself  to  the 
fray,  “  slowly  inflates,  raising  its  head  a  foot  from  the  earth,  glides  along  hissing  and  darting 
out  its  tongue  lightning-like.  The  weasel  .  .  .  passes  over,  under,  and  across  it  so  swiftly 
as  to  appear  almost  to  fly  .  .  .  then  fastens  its  teeth  in  the  serpent’s  neck  close  to  the  head, 
so  tightly  that  the  latter,  after  vainly  writhing,  falls  down  dead.”  ( Pelerin  de  Lorette ,  pp. 
410-n.)  Here  Richeome  entirely  forgets  his  symbol;  according  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
it  was  by  chewing  rue  that  the  weasel  had  gained  strength  for  its  victory.  Out  of  a  thousand 
possible  symbols,  Francois  de  Sales  would  have  compared  this  rue  to  the  Eucharist,  which 
gives  us  strength  to  floor  the  Evil  One.  Richeome  had  had  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
mind,  but  was  soon  carried  away  by  the  story  itself,  and  ended  by  merely  admiring  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Creator. 
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affinity  which  we  have,  or  ought  to  have,  for  animals.  The  novices 
of  S.  Andrea  are  informed 

You  often  see  small  lizards  crawling  on  the  borders,  trees,  and  beds 
of  your  garden.  They  are  guests  with  no  malice  or  harmful  intent, 
costing  nothing  to  entertain  since  they  board  at  the  expense  of  flies 
and  other  insects,  and,  for  rent  and  for  the  use  of  your  garden,  they 
furnish  you  with  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  inspection  of  their  little 
bodies  and  the  sprightliness,  agility,  and  adroitness  with  which  they 
traverse  the  ground  or  dart  up  the  wall  in  a  straight  line.  They  like 
to  look  man  in  the  face.  That  is  why  you  sometimes  see  them  pause 
to  regard  you  fixedly.  Such  are  your  lizards.  I  do  not  propose  here 
to  introduce  the  green  variety  of  the  fields  and  hedges,  larger  and 
far  more  valiant  than  these  dainty  ladies ;  only  I  warn  you,  when  you 
see  one,  that  they  are  friends  of  man  and  take  delight  in  looking  at 
him  and  in  defending  him  against  serpents.1 

Happy  novices  whom  such  precepts  aided  towards  perfection; 
happier  still  the  souls  who  later  would  come  to  confide  to  them  their 
doubts  or  their  anguish.  There  is  a  unity  through  it  all.  In  their 
modest  way  Richeome’s  lizards  are  Molinists  ;  Port-Royal  would 
accuse  them  of  not  comprehending  S.  Augustine. 

Monkeys  frolic  and  grimace  in  a  chapter  of  I’Jdieu  de  Vame  devote , 
in  which  Richeome  would  prove  that,  since  God  has  “  symbolized  the 
body  of  every  thing  with  its  form,”  our  body  must  be  immortal. 

The  soul  of  monkeys  is  frolicsome  and  ridiculous  ;  their  bodies  are 
made  to  amuse  us,  being  designed  in  the  likeness  of  their  souls.  Some 
are  tailless  and  hairless,  others,  like  the  females,  have  a  tail  long  and 
misshapen;  their  feet  are  neither  feet  nor  hands,  but  resemble  both. 
Their  faces  are  neither  of  man  nor  beast,  grotesquely  wrinkled, 
studded  with  warts,  covered  with  downy  hairs,  the  jaws  stretched  to 
the  ears,  in  short  misshapen  with  an  artificial  and  pleasing  ugliness.2 

Let  us  set  aside  the  charms  of  this  wonderful  description  and 
confine  ourselves  to  its  metaphysics,  more  far-reaching  that  one  would 
think.  Richeome  allows  that  the  natural  and  providential  mission 
of  the  monkey,  its  raison  d'etre ,  is  to  make  us  laugh,  and  for  this  reason 
God  has  endowed  it  with  a  “  ridiculous  ”  (that  is  a  mirth-provoking) 
soul  and  with  the  body  best  adapted  to  express  that  soul.  Its  ugliness 
is  “  artificial,”  that  is  skilfully  designed  by  the  Creator  with  the  idea 
of  amusing  us.  A  “  very  pleasing  ”  ugliness!  Hence  it  follows  that 

1  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  497.  2  L' Adieu  de  I’dtne,  pp.  82-3. 
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laughter  is  not  merely  tolerable,  but  good.  Whatever  the  author  of 
the  Maximes  stir  la  Comedie  may  think  on  the  subject,  God  permits 
us  to  enjoy  it  and  even  puts  it  in  our  way,  knowing  better  than  we 
do  what  is  good  for  us  and  what  the  gravity  of  the  Christian  life 
demands.  Thus,  whether  as  friends  or  clowns,  the  animals  work 
together  to  give  us  an  Earthly  Paradise.  The  lizards  looked  at 
Adam  with  the  same  eyes  as  they  look  at  us,  monkeys  made  him 
laugh  too.  Original  Sin  has  no  more  envenomed  the  whole  animal 
world  than  it  has  mortally  corrupted  our  hearts.  A  garden,  beautiful 
perchance  as  Eden,  is  still  open  to  those  who  are  animated  and 
gladdened  by  the  temper  of  childhood. 

VI.  The  spectacle  of  the  moral  world  in  no  wise  sapped  the 
gay  and  tender  serenity  of  Richeome.  Y et  he  was  neither  a  simpleton 
nor  a  prejudiced  advocate,  he  had  wits,  candour,  and  excellent  eyes; 
he  knew  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  heart  from  having 
studied  it  down  to  the  quick,  “  in  the  school  of  experience,  based  as 
much  on  his  own  perils  and  actions  as  on  those  of  others.”  At  the 
beginning  of  V  Academie  d’honneur,  he  says: 

Dear  Souls,  you  have  in  this  humble  work  what  teachings  I  have 
been  able  to  amass  from  the  treasuries  of  holy  books  and  from  my 
own  experience  of  forty-eight  years. 

In  his  romance  of  the  Pelerin,  he  makes  his  hero  assist  at  a  great 
banquet  for  a  very  mixed  assembly,  including  a  Protestant  minister- 
Before  the  roast  came  in,  Lazare,  who  “  had  spoken  little  but  observed 
everything  without  giving  any  particular  sign,  was  already  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  and  the  quality  of  all  the  guests.”  (Of  course, 
he  took  after  his  author.)1  The  moralist  who  has  some  power  of 
insight  ( clairvoyance ),  is  not  necessarily  a  misanthrope.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  Richeome,  strangely  enough  for  a  devotional  author,  seems 
to  write  for  one  half  only  of  the  universe;  save  for  “  Good  Mother  ” 
Eve,  whom  he  could  scarcely  avoid  in  his  picture  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  he  hardly  ever  addresses  himself  to  the  devout  sex.2  No 

1  Le  Pelerin  de  Lorette ,  p.  517.  All  this  scene  of  the  dinner  is  very  quaint,  to  any  who  wish 
to  realize  a  Jesuit  of  1600  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Lazare  controls,  guides,  and  spiritualizes 
the  conversation  with  consummate  tact  and  very  amusingly. 

2  Cf.  Tableaux  sacrSs,  p.  28.  In  his  “  speaking  picture  ”  of  the  engraving  of  Paradise,  he 
makes  a  little  speech  to  Eve,  concluding  thus,  “  Excuse  me,  spectators,  the  painting  trans¬ 
ports  me,  and  makes  me  address  this  figure  as  if  it  were  Eve  herself.”  ( Ibid .)  Here  is  a 
pretty  turn  from  the  same  description — “  Here  are  various  beautiful  precious  stones,  but  no 
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doubt,  having  usually  lived  in  official  positions,  he  had  had  but  tew 
female  penitents;  which  may  at  least  partly  explain  the  short  vogue  of 
his  books.  Philothle  likes  to  be  talked  to  about  herself.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  especially  concerned  with  the  centres  of  religious, 
political,  and  university  life,  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
and  Rome.  When  he  ceases  to  be  occupied  with  the  devout  soul  in 
itself,  when  his  moral  observations  are  applied  to  some  particular 
class,  he  promptly  visualizes  gentlemen,  scholars,  the  Society’s  novices, 
theologians,  preachers  and — it  is  his  own  expression — men  of  letters. 
He  aims  straight  and  shows,  sometimes  pointedly,  that  he  knows  them 
ali  well,  but  his  ethics  are  never  bitter  contemptuous  or  discouraging. 
Pitiless  to  vanity  rather  than  to  the  vain,  above  all  to  the  vanity  of 
orators,  even  when  he  abandons  himself  most  freely  to  his  satiric 
vein,  he  never  loses  that  fundamental  optimism  which  we  have 
already  remarked  in  him  and  to  which  we  shall  soon  return.  He  is 
distinguished  from  the  general  run  of  moralists  by  occasional  sallies, 
which  seem  to  me  rather  curious.  They  are  not  precisely  either 
F  rench  or  Provencal  wit,  but  a  special  kind  of  humour.  Their  object 
always  is  to  represent  the  miseries  or  the  absurdities  of  sinful  humanity, 
but  where  Pascal  will  reveal  the  abyss  by  startling  lightning-flashes, 
and  Nicole  prove  it  by  lengthy  and  exclusively  moral  analyses, 
Richeome  has  recourse  to  concrete  and  detailed  evocations,  often 
amusing  and  recalling  closely  enough  the  manner  of  the  great  English 
writers.  Hear  him  on  the  Nothingness  of  Fame. 

Let  us  take  the  most  renowned  man  in  F ranee.  It  is  certain  that  a 
third  of  F  ranee  knows  nothing  of  him.  I  will  even  assert  that  a 
tenth  part  of  Paris  knows  nothing  of  the  most  famous  man  in  Paris 
itself.  .  .  .  Countless  artisans,  women,  and  little  children,  never 
heard  of  him.1 

This  is  his  method,  but  here,  as  one  sees,  the  spark  does  not  ignite. 
The  next  quotation  does  burst  into  flame. 

The  Thomists  hold  their  fort  and  their  field-batteries  in  one  school, 
the  Scotists  in  another,  and  each  party  thinks  its  own  the  strongest 

one  picks  them  up,  since  there  are  none  but  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  world.  Their  children 
will  gather  them  later  ”  (p.  22).  I  must  however  add  that  one  of  Richeome’s  earliest  books, 
l’ Adieu,  is  dedicated  to  two  ladies,  Louise  d’Ancezune  and  Diane  de  Crussol,  the  former  of 
whom  had  just  founded  the  Noviciat  d' Avignon.  Cf.  Fouqueray,  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jisus,  t.  II,  Paris,  1913,  309-10. 

1  Academie  d’honneur,  p.  153. 
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position.  ...  I  have  often  been  present  at  their  disputations  and 
heard  their  subtle  wrestling-matches  on  questions  such  as  the  nature 
and  activity  of  angels,  and,  at  their  bursts  of  eloquence  on  the  subject, 
have  fancied  to  myself  good  angels  laughing  kindly  at  those  who  laid 
down  the  law  all  wrongly,  about  angelic  being  and  modes  of  thought 
and  action.  Likewise  have  I  seemed  to  see  demons  contemptuously 
mocking,  as  the  disputants  waxed  warm  in  bickering  over  their 
ignorance  (that  of  the  demons),  especially  did  they  behold  them  swelling 
with  pride  in  their  own  wisdom.  For  if  such  a  one  is  strong  in  argu¬ 
ment  and  knows  how  to  best  the  cleverest  of  his  opponents,  .  .  . 
what  trophy  has  he  to  show  for  it,  save  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
cannot  answer  him  and  a  vain  opinion  of  that  wisdom  in  himself 
which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  a  blend  of  divers  ignorances.1 

These  tribunals  suddenly  visible  above  a  scholastic  disputation, 
these  demons  gibing  as  they  hear  a  heated  theologian  holding  forth  on 
their  ignorance,  this  knowledge  which  is  but  “  a  blend  of  divers 
ignorances,” — it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  good  angels  with  pitying 
smiles  dominate  the  scene  and  mitigate  its  harshness ! 

It  is  a  truism  that  our  knowledge  of  angels  is  scanty,  but  has 
humour  ever  piqued  itself  on  novelty?  It  delights  in  truisms,  for  it  is 
humour’s  task  to  detrivialize  them — if  one  may  coin  such  a  word — 
by  some  sudden  turn,  some  quaint  and  indefinable  way  of  imparting 
a  tang  of  freshness  to  the  most  simple  truths.  So  for  instance 

If  we  see  an  ape  clothed  in  a  mantle  or  an  ostrich  in  high-boots  we 
laugh,  because  it  is  not  their  natural  wear,  but  array  wrought  in  a 
craftsman’s  booth  after  human  fashions;  and  if,  being  put  upon  the 
beasts,  it  gives  rise  to  laughter,  the  unfitness  is  still  our  doing  and  we 
laugh  at  our  own  folly,  the  poor  animal  being  nothing  but  a  butt  of 
our  mirth.  But  if  the  brutes  could  note  the  incongruity  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  made  by  us  and  put  on  ourselves,  would  they  not  laugh  and  jest 
about  the  raiment  taken  from  their  backs  to  lay  upon  ours  ?  What 
jests  would  the  sheep  make  about  our  display  of  her  fleece?  how 
amusing  the  wolves,  foxes,  and  all  the  animals  could  be  over  a  world 
pranking  in  their  skins !  What  would  the  ostriches,  peacocks,  and  other 
birds  have  to  say,  on  beholding  us  carrying  their  crests,  wings,  and  tails 
on  our  heads?  And  if  every  beast  asserted  his  right  of  taking  his  own 
wherever  he  should  find  it,  what  would  become  of  a  luckless  dandy 
dressed  up  in  his  borrowed  plumes  and  fripperies  ? 


1  Academie  d’banneur,  pp.  214-15. 
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Thus  launched,  the  opportunity  of  telling  the  truth  to  the  coquettes 
is  too  tempting;  for  once  Richeome  will  turn  to  the  ladies.  It  is 
possibly,  however,  that  they  were  not  particularly  gratified. 

But  what  must  Heaven  say  when  it  beholds  Christian  dames  of  our 
day,  especially  those  heads  of  theirs  loaded  with  gems  and  metals  and 
dressed  after  a  fashion,  not  only  foolish,  but  absolutely  monstrous? 
Hair  twisted  like  serpents,  stretched  into  bats,  frizzled  like  a  negro’s: 
dresses  slashed,  gashed,  spotted,  streaked,  befarthingaled,  tucked-up ! 
What  would  Jesus  make  of  those  enserpentined,  be-batted,  frizzled 
heads,  if  not  a  cause  of  shame  for  the  Day  of  Judgement?1 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  here  which  has  not  been  said  by 
a  thousand  preachers,  but  a  happy  turn — the  beasts  pillaged  or  copied 
by  us — has  rejuvenated  the  classic  subject.  Richeome  has  his  own 
way  of  using  his  eyes,  of  seeing  what  others  miss.  He  confronts  a 
haughty  theologian  with  mocking  demons.  He  strips  a  fop  and  invites 
the  honest  animals  one  by  one  to  regain  possession  of  stolen  goods. 
A  curious  head-dress  becomes  alive  for  him,  and  turns  into  a  serpent  or 
a  bat.  Such  originality,  if  not  controlled  by  a  kindly  charity,  would 
recall  cynical  idealism  of  the  author  of  Gulliver.  Here  is  a  burlesque 
fantasy  of  his  that  one  can  well  see  illustrated  by  Jean  Veber. 
Richeome  wishes  to  show  the  novices  of  S.  Andrea  that  “  eating 
and  drinking  ”  are  low  and  unworthy. 

Picture  to  yourselves  various  men  seated  in  some  great  hall  like 
this  of  yours,  at  one  or  several  tables  covered  with  soles,  salmon, 
partidges,  capons,  and  other  dishes  unknown  to  your  kitchen  and  much 
admired  by  greedy  maws.  .  .  .  Of  these  men,  some  carve,  .  .  . 
others  put  their  hands  in  the  dish  and  afterwards  a  piece  in  their 
mouths  .  .  .  others  chew,  wagging  their  chins,  others  open  their 
lips  but  to  close  them  upon  their  draughts  of  wine,  lowering  or  shutting 
their  eyes  and  losing  the  power  of  speech.  These  gestures  and  actions, 
known  to  all  and  sometimes  naively  represented  by  Homer  .  .  .  are 
they  not  worthy  of  ridicule?  If  we  consider  it  carefully  .  .  . 
imagine  some  one  who  had  never  seen  eating  and  drinking  .  .  . 
should  he  enter  a  hall  filled  with  such  guests  brandishing  such  weapons 
with  the  like  execution  and  gesticulating,  would  he  not  be  astounded? 
Would  he  not  say  to  himself,  “  What  can  they  be  doing  .  .  .  dis¬ 
jointing  those  dead  and  roasted  carcases,  drawing  from  those  tombs  of 
pastry  dead  morsels  and  putting  them  into  a  hole,  the  edges  of  which 

1  V  Adieu  de  I’dme,  pp.  68— g. 
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and  their  chins  they  move,  pouring  also  from  goblets  or  tankards 
down  that  same  hole  ?  Into  what  abyss  are  they  casting  those  things 
are  they  magicians  performing  tricks  of  their  art?  Thus  this  man 
would  speak  ...  as  much  astonished  as  you  would  be  did  you  see  a 
great  tableful  of  people  eating  and  drinking  with  their  ears.1 

I  do  not  say  that  this  picture  is  specially  refined  in  taste,  but  it 
affords  a  characteristic  example  of  the  workings  of  his  humour. 
These  gourmands  at  table  inspire  a  first  impression  of  lively  disgust. 
Eating  is  certainly  ugly;  Byron  would  never  assist  at  the  repasts  of 
his  mistresses.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  laughable  side  presents  itself. 

“  If  we  consider  it  carefully  ” — that  is  to  say,  if  we  imagine  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  some  one  who  has  never  seen  the  like,  and  if,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  we  give  the  scene  its  real  strangeness,  its  native  horror — 
ugly  always,  but  still  more  laughable,  absurd,  and  incomprehensible. 

“  Those  dead  and  roasted  carcases,”  that  gaping  and  moving  hole — 
why  not  the  ears  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  sight  of  an  ostrich  in  top- 
boots — “  If  we  consider  it  carefully,”  should  we  not  be  still  more 
“  astounded  ”  to  see  a  man  clothed  at  all  ? 

VII.  As  we  have  seen,  Richeome’s  humour  is  never  acid.  The 
lively  sallies  into  which  his  liveliness  as  a  writer  and  his  zeal  sometimes 
betray  him,  never  invite  the  reader  either  to  despair  of  human  con¬ 
ditions  or  to  self-contempt;  they  are  riotous  rather  than  bloodthirsty. 
No  one  could  be  less  Jansenist  than  he,  more  opposed,  in  humour  as 
in  teaching,  to  the  various  forms  of  pessimism.  Thus  he  exclaims: 

Consider  now  how  iniquitous  is  lamentation,  how  great  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  how  detestable  the  ingratitude  of  Adam’s  children  who  murmur 
against  this  good  and  great  Lord,  and  accuse  Him  of  niggardliness 
towards  man,  instead  of  adoring  His  Infinite  Goodness,  with  deep 
humility  and  reverence,  recognizing  His  largesses,  and  accusing 
rather  the  perversity  of  those  who  make  so  bad  a  use  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  bestowed  on  them  above  all  the  animals  of  the  world.2 

All  Richeome  is  in  this  splendid  phrase,  which  is  a  scarcely  weakened 
echo  of  the  greatest  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  clear  fore¬ 
runner  of  Bossuet.  Let  Sainte-Beuve,  if  he  will,  sigh  “Semi-Pela¬ 
gian  ”;  it  is  waste  of  time  to  champion  the  more  than  manifest  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  this  Jesuit.  In  man,  impoverished  no  doubt  by  the  Fall, 
but  since  then  Divinely  enriched,  Richeome  sees  a  miracle  of  Grace, 

1  La  Peinture  spirituelle,  p.  380. 


2  L’  Adieu  de  I’dme,  p.  236. 
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but  also  of  Nature;  he  contemplates  and  exalts  it.  His  Adieu  de 
l’dme  devote  laissant  le  corps  is  one  long  canticle  of  admiration,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  joy.  One  phrase — “  The  Creator  .  .  .  has  wedded 
the  divinely  beautiful  soul  to  a  body  divinely  beautiful ,,:l — sums  up 
the  whole  work,  indicating  the  underlying  unity  of  U  Adieu,  other¬ 
wise  capricious  and  diffuse.  Limb  by  limb,  faculty  by  faculty,  Riche- 
ome  in  its  pages  makes  the  tour  of  Mansoul,  this  “  royal  city,” 
this  “  great  world,”  which  possesses  and  transcends  all  the  perfections 
of  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

There  is  no  living  creature  of  the  size  of  man  under  heaven  whose 
body  in  proportion  touches  less  of  the  earth  when  walking  thereon 
than  he;  little  indeed  lacks  for  this  body  thus  moving  to  rise  into  the 
air  and  become  in  some  wise  celestial,  imprinted  with  the  divine  beauty 
of  the  soul  its  consort.2 

Os  homini  sublime,  Ovid  had  said  it  before  him,  La  Fontaine 
would  later  say: 

“  A  blade  of  grass 
Had  scarcely  bent  to  let  him  pass.” 

Without  La  Fontaine,  however,  this  Humanist  had  plenty  to  read, 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  were  familiar  to  him,  but  what  books  had  already 
taught  him  to  comprehend,  he  had  already  scanned  with  eyes,  magnify- 
ing- glass,  and  microscope,  long  and  ardently.  It  matters  little  that 
his  enthusiasms  sometimes  inspire  him  with  absurd  metaphors.  It 
is  the  enthusiasm  which  interests  us,  and  not  his  literary  taste,  bad  or 
good. 

Throughout  the  whole  body,  there  is  nought  more  beautiful  than 
the  face.  ...  Is  there  any  other  part  where  so  many  diverse  things 
are  brought  together  in  such  exquisite  harmony?  .  .  .  The 
gently  rounded  forehead  holds  the  summit,  as  the  throne  of  reason; 
then  follow  the  eyes  like  torches  or  flashing  stars;  the  ears  .  .  .; 
the  nose  comes  forth  in  rank  as  the  conduit  of  odours,  spout  of  the 
brain,  the  usher  to  introduce  air  into  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
lungs. 

The  brows  define  the  forehead  by  two  fine  arches,  serving  as  eaves 
and  shade  to  the  eyes  .  .  .  the  nose,  raised  like  a  turret,  divides  and 
flanks  them,  rising  between  the  eyebrows.  The  ears  are  in  the 
rear,  shell-shaped,  in  man  alone  immovable.  .  .  .  The  cheeks  and 

1  Ibid.,  p.  107.  2  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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the  chin,  a  special  prerogative  of  man,  are  the  flourishes  of  this  fair 
frontispiece,  this  excellently  devised  escutcheon. 

As  for  the  colours,  there  are  more  here  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
body.  ...  In  regard  to  proportion  and  symmetry,  all  is  also  admir¬ 
able  ...  a  proportion  so  lovely  and  divine  that  it  has  served  and  still 
serves  as  model  for  architects  ...  to  achieve  their  arcades,  friezes, 
architraves,  and  other  features.1 

This  description  is  no  more  than  a  preliminary  pencil-sketch,  a 
series  of  dazzling  first  impressions.  Richeome  will  presently  deal  with 
each  point  separately,  demonstrating  its  expressive  values,  its  admirable 
“  correspondence  ”  with  the  soul.  In  this  light,  the  hand  occupies 
him  yet  longer  than  the  face,  since  it  likewise  images  the  soul. 

It  is  indeed  more  divine  than  the  face  itself,  for  its  medium  of 
expression  is  not  features  and  outlines  in  the  flat,  but  vivid  actions 
thrown  into  relief.2 

And  it  also  expresses  that  which  is  most  divine  in  man,  the  will. 

Is  there  aught  more  unfettered,  freer,  more  wholly  independent 
among  the  working  members,  than  the  arm  and  hand?  All  the 
human  body,  by  reason  of  its  uprightness,  is  extremely  free ;  it  rises, 
stoops,  and  turns  itself  with  more  ease  than  any  other  animal ;  but 
throughout  it  there  is  no  part  gayer  and  brisker  than  the  hand  and  arm, 
playing  in  every  movement,  darting  forward,  drawing  back,  rising, 
sinking,  turning;  it  describes  circles,  triangles,  and  crescents,  inter¬ 
laces  with  its  fellow,  reaches  behind  and  around,  above  the  head, 
beneath  the  feet — there  is  no  place  which  it  does  not  command.  Is 
not  this  a  true  likeness  of  free-will  and  a  liberty  in  very  sooth 
seigneurial  ? 3 

Some  childishness  of  detail  notwithstanding,  this  passage  remains 
admirable.  It  anticipates  an  answer  to  the  Augustinus.  What  indeed 
is  the  hand  and  arm  but  the  image,  albeit  imperfect,  of  Freewill, 
that  of  all  our  faculties  in  which  is  “  best  reflected  the  image  of  God  ”  ? 

This  power  is  the  quicksilver,  the  gold,  the  heart,  the  nerve  of  the 
soul,  the  secret  depth  where  God  has  stamped  to  the  quick  His  divine 
image  and  semblance.  .  .  .  Freewill  ...  is  in  certain  ways  all- 
powerful,  for  it  can  resist  all  might,  no  matter  how  lofty,  by  its  im¬ 
munity  from  all  constraining  limits  either  in  earth  or  Heaven.4  .  .  . 

1  V Adieu  del’dme,  pp.  105-6.  2  Ibid.,  p.  129.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  104-5. 

4  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  Richeome  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  influence  of 
grace,  but  merely  from  all  “  constraint.” 
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God  Himself  does  not  force  it,  for  did  He  force  the  will,  He  would 
destroy  His  own  image  and  cause  the  will  to  be  will  no  longer.  (God 
desires  that  man)  should  be  lord  of  his  own  acts.  .  .  .  The  will 
belongs  to  itself  and  is  mistress  of  itself. 

In  it  are  likewise  reflected  Sovereign  Good  and  All  Wisdom — 

and,  as,  by  this  faculty,  man  can  always  grow  in  goodness,  he  may 
also  acquire  an  increasing  wisdom,  even  should  he  live  ten  thousand 
years  in  this  world.  .  .  .  With  the  grace  of  God  he  may  on  the  one 
hand  be  fired  with  an  ever  more  fervent  love  and  on  the  other  be 
illumined  with  ever  greater  knowledge,  lend  himself  to  better  uses, 
ever  becoming  wiser  and  more  perfect,  without  bound  or  limits,  in 
the  image  of  an  Infinite  Goodness  and  Infinite  Wisdom.1 

Assuredly  Richeome  did  not  invent  Freewill;  but  his  manner  of 
handling  it — fresh,  sonorous,  lyrical,  and  attractive — is  all  his  own. 
This  whole  chapter  of  the  Adieu  reads  like  a  triumphal  hymn  in  its 
praise.  The  noble  and  divine  objects  which  attract  it  give  this 
faculty  of  man  a  new  lustre.  Where,  if  it  be  directed  aright,  will  it 
first  and  invincibly  aspire  but  to  glory,  and  what  more  beautiful 
than  such  attraction  ? 

God  has  planted  this  instinct  within  man,  because,  as  He  says,  He 
has  created  him  for  glory;  it  is  the  bait  to  lure  him  to  virtue.  .  “  I 
will  glorify  (says  He)  him  who  honoureth  Me,  and  him  who  despiseth 
Me  will  I  bring  to  nought.”  .  .  .  The  Son  of  God,  when  He  came 
to  this  world,  .  .  .  began  His  lessons  with  glory  and  preached  upon 
it  His  first  sermons.  .  .  .2 

This  desire  for  human  glory  is  grand  and  praiseworthy,  provided 
that  it  is  subordinated  to  virtue,  to  knowledge,  and  to  “  the  public 
welfare.”  It  would  seem,  says  Richeome, 

that  Divine  Providence  preserves  and  maintains  the  kingdoms  and 
governments  of  this  world  by  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  honour, 
without  which  there  would  be  neither  king  nor  captain,  .  .  . 
scholars,  nor  nobility  whether  in  monarchy  or  republic;  nay,  there 
would  be  no  royalty  or  even  properly  regulated  commonalty.  The 
saying  “  Honour  maintains  the  arts  ”  is  very  true  and  should  be 
understood  to  include  every  community.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  no 
glory  .  .  .  none  will  strive  to  be  valiant  or  learned,  or  even  a  good 
craftsman.  .  .  .  We  see  our  young  scholars  stimulated  in  their 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  97-9.  Cf.  L'Acadimie  d’honneur,  pp.  264-6.  2  Ibid.,  p.  321. 
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studies  by  the  distinctions  of  King,  President,  or  senator  bestowed  on 
those  who  have  done  well  .  .  .  and  by  such  slight  shadows  of  honour 
are  they  best  allured  to  take  the  road  of  enduring  glory.  Reason 
and  experience  show  that  not  only  is  it  advisable,  but  needful,  to 
offer  such  inducements  in  every  calling,  so  as  to  put  an  edge  on 
careless  spirits  and  to  urge  the  nobly  born  to  benefit  and  sustain 
the  State.1 

Port-Royal  and  others  object.  Here,  they  think,  is  a  theologian 
who  lives  in  peace  with  the  Old  Adam  and  the  triple  concupiscence. 
“  I  am  coming  to  that,”  answers  the  Jesuit,  “  you  will  lose  nothing 
by  waiting.”  Thereupon  he  begins  a  new  chapter,  in  which  he  proves 
with  the  same  riotous  joy  that  “  the  shreds  of  Original  Sin  ”  contribute 
gloriously  to  the  beauty  of  the  moral  world. 

Philosopher:  Is  (Original  Sin)  entirely  effaced  by  baptism? 

Theologian:  Entirely. 

Philosopher:  Whence  comes  then  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  in  those 
who  have  been  baptized  and  cleansed  from  all  defilement  ? 

Theologian:  From  the  attraction  to  it  that  yet  lingers. 

Philosopher:  I  do  not  understand  this;  for  if  there  be  no  venom  of 
Sin  remaining  .  .  .  whence  comes  the  poisoning  of  our  soul  and 
body?  If  the  root  of  corruption  has  been  torn  up,  and  the  sink  of 
vice  emptied,  whence  sprout  so  many  thorns,  whence  flows  so  much 
frailty  ? 

Good  heavens!  cries  the  theologian,  it  is  all  very  simple.  We  admit, 
do  we  not,  that  these  lusts  are  not  Sin,  but  merely  lures  for  Sin? 
Divine  mercy  then  is  vindicated,  because  it  has  removed  “  the  evil 
which  alone  is  formidable,  to  wit,  the  infection  of  Sin.”  As  for  “  such 
few  twinges  of  the  healed  wound,”2  it  is  sadly  certain  that  they  sting, 
yet  they  are  good  for  us.  Do  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  smart  of 

1  The  same  ideas,  subsequently  revived  and  amplified  to  absurdity  by  Garasse,  greatly 
scandalized  Pascal,  according  to  the  Ninth  Provincial.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  theology 
of  Jansenius  nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  logical,  but  it  is  amazing  that  so  great  a  genius 
should  not  have  recognized  the  lovable  and  spiritual  innocence  of  the  text  of  Garasse’s 
homilies.  “  When  a  poor  soul  works  hard  to  accomplish  nothing  of  any  importance.  .  .  . 
God  gives  him  a  personal  satisfaction  in  it  which  cannot  without  barbarous  injustice  be 
grudged  him.  Thus  we  see  the  Just  God  affording  the  grasshoppers  satisfaction  in  their  song.” 
As  Maynard  in  his  edition  of  the  Provinciales  remarks  (I.  416),  “  Is  morality  damaged 
when  we  allow  a  poor  poet  his  innocent  pleasure  in  the  verses  hissed  by  everyone  else  ?  ” 

2  This  ‘‘healed  wound”  is  certainly  Original  Sin,  and  not  concupiscence.  Throughout 
this  chapter  the  “  thumbmark  ”  of  a  determined  optimist  is  apparent,  but  at  bottom  every¬ 
thing,  illustrations  and  doctrine,  are  in  conformity  with  the  canons  of  Trent,  as  an  eminent 
theologian,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  nice  point,  has  assured  me. 
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this  blessed  scar.  God,  having  restored  “  in  its  force  and  beauty  ” 
the  higher  part  of  the  soul,  still 

permits  some  rebellion  to  be  housed  in  the  lower,  to  be  nevertheless 
easily  restrained  by  Divine  Assistance  and  superior  reason,  by  those 
concerned  for  their  eternal  welfare.  God  has  crushed  the  serpent’s 
head  in  which  are  the  venom  and  danger,  He  leaves  the  body  and 
tail,  to  move  and  witness  to  the  serpent’s  former  existence,  but 
without  injury  to  any  who  do  not  wish  to  feast  on  them. 

Such  remnants,  “  mutinous  seed  and  breed  of  Original  Sin,”  this 
spur  of  which  the  rowels  “  make  a  valiant  soul  flush  as  though  a 
knight  should  receive  a  box  on  the  ear,”  have  a  host  of  advantages. 
They  keep  us  humble,  they  afford  daily  opportunities  of  victory. 
And  there  Richeome  goes  off  reciting  the  triumphs  of  Pompey, 
Mithridates,  Titus  and  others,  whose  pride  was  to  drag  at  their 
chariot  wheels  the  living  and  vanquished  enemy — 

Octavius  would  have  preferred  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  alive 
for  his  triumphal  entry  to  all  its  other  magnificence. 

God  has  left  us  our  Cleopatra  Lust,  alive,  that  our  triumph  may 
thus  become  more  glorious.  He  leaves  her  there  “  for  the  valiant.” 

If  cowards  and  the  slothful  repine  and  are  put  to  shame  thereby, 
the  good  on  the  contrary  rejoice,  not  at  the  bait  but  because  it  is  the 
Divine  Will  and  Command  that  they  should  be  proven  under  fire, 
and  the  more  they  hope  for  glory  and  demand  nothing  better  than 
such  an  ordeal,  the  more  pleasing  is  it  to  God.  A  noble  and  adventur¬ 
ous  heart  languishes  if  it  has  not  something  to  exercise  it. 

Alexander  the  Great,  as  oft  as  he  heard  that  his  father  had  taken 
some  great  city,  would  vex  himself,  .  .  .  saying  that  his  father 
would  leave  no  foes  for  him.1 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  triumphant  pages  to  the  little  book,  sub¬ 
lime  indeed,  but  overwhelmingly  depressing,  which  Bossuet  nearly  a 
century  later  was  to  write,  for  the  benefit  of  nuns,  on  the  Three  Lusts. 
My  comparison  here  concerns  of  course  neither  style  nor  teaching, 
but  merely  the  inner  tendencies  of  the  two  works.  Save  for  certain 
theological  divergencies  of  no  importance  to  us2  both  admit  the  same 

1  L’ Adieu  del’ame,  pp.  165-70. 

2  In  spite  of  the  Council  of  Trent — which  in  fact  he  seems  to  have  strangely  neglected — ■ 
Bossuet  could  never  frankly  decide  to  abandon  the  old  theory  which  confuses  more  or  less 
Original  Sin  and  concupiscence.  Assuredly  he  would  have  frowned  more  than  once  in  reading. 
Richeome  on  the  “  remnants  ”  of  Original  Sin.  If  doctrinally  he  is  not  of  the  household  of 
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dogma,  if  not  always  in  the  same  spirit;  what  the  one  has  written,  so 
might  the  other,  has  indeed  done  so;  the  difference  lies  but  in  the 
accent.  In  the  interval  between  them,  the  horizon  of  pious  souls  is 
darkening — we  shall  see  sad  clouds  arising.  What  will  morality 
gain  ?  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  see  danger-signals.  Does  Richeome  indeed 
permit  us  to  keep  house  peaceably  with  what  remains  in  us  of  the  Old 
Serpent?  It  does  not  appear  so.  Instead  of  being  hypnotized  with 
terror  before  “  this  accursed  breed,”  he  would  have  us  despise  it  as  a 
beast  which  has  no  longer  either  head  or  venom  and  is  nothing  worse 
than  noxious.  Instead  of  depressing  us  by  a  realistic  painting  of  our 
corruption,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  noblest  instincts  of  our  nature. 
He  incites  us  to  heroism  by  treating  us  as  heroes. 

When  it  comes  to  details,  Richeome  does  not  preach  the  easy  life, 
though,  however  alarming  what  he  proposes  may  be,  he  always  seems 
to  do  it  to  music,  almost,  I  might  say,  as  part  of  the  game.  He  speaks 
to  us  all  as  if  we  were  fifteen.  If  only  I  could  cite  in  its  entirety  one 
of  the  last  chapters  of  the  Adieu :  de  VAppareil  de  lyame  au  combat 
(“  On  the  Soul  going  to  War  ”).  The  title  rings  out  like  a  flourish  of 
trumpets ;  the  whole  of  the  chapter  is  a  series  of  imagery  that  might 
illustrate  a  romance  of  Walter  Scott.  Despite  some  preciousness, 
even  puerility,  it  is  swept  by  an  amazing  animation ;  the  reader  finds 
himself  at  a  festival,  by  turns  stirring  as  a  tournament  and  quaint  as  a 
sojourn  in  an  ancient  castle. 

Directly  upon  withdrawal  into  its  citadel  (the  tempted  soul)  will  set 
the  requisite  guard  at  every  avenue,  .  .  .  will  countermine  every 
suspected  spot  with  the  engines  of  prudence,  will  bar  the  five  gates  of 
the  senses,  lower  the  portcullis  of  the  inner  man,  stop  up  the  loopholes 
so  as  to  baffle  the  spies  of  curiosity,  and  post  the  Lifeguards,  the  Virtues, 
atallpoints.  .  .  .  He  will  not  omit  patrol-duty  in  this  night  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  putting  self-examination  in  front,  then  making  the  rounds  of  all 
the  forts  and  defences  to  see  if  perchance  there  be  some  child  of  sloth 
or  of  vainglory  in  hidden  corner,  who,  discovered,  must  be  forthwith 
corrected  or  thrown  out  by  Confusion’s  secret  postern,  to  avoid  sound¬ 
ing  the  alarm  unnecessarily. 

Port-Royal,  he  is  a  near  neighbour,  but  with  Bossuet,  as  with  everyone  else,  the  doctrine 
formulated  and  orchestrated  for  the  pulpit  is  not  always  the  expression  of  the  inner  life. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  on  good  evidence,  that  he  was  as  much  of  a  “  Quietist  ”  as  Fenelon 
(cf.  Afologie  four  Fenelon ,  by  H.  Bremond,  Paris,  1910).  We  shall  even  show  later  that  in 
the  depths  of  his  inner  life  he  was  much  nearer  “  the  childlike  spirit  ”  than  many  of  his 
doctrinal  writings  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
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After  all  this,  fasting,  the  hairshirt  and  the  rest  of  it.  At  last  the 
demon  appears.  The  soul 

marches  to  the  walls  with  her  holy  companions,  doughtier  amazons 
than  any  known  to  the  ancients,  the  Virtues.  .  .  .  Penitence  goes  in 
front  carrying  the  standard  sable,  sown  with  tears,  with  a  Tau  argent, 
on  a  chief  azure,  a  crown  or,  charged  with  twelve  precious  stones  of 
gules,  purpurine,  vert,  azure,  three  of  each  colour  all  cunningly 
intermingled.1 

This  symbolic  blazonry  may  be  interpreted,  but  it  suffices  as  it  is. 
The  glint  of  those  colours  must  impart  even  to  the  most  fainthearted 
courage  and  joy.  But  do  not  forget  that  the  demon  is  already  climbing 
the  ramparts.  The  soul  perceives  him,  yet  while  he  attacks  fruitlessly, 
she  refreshes  herself  by  contemplating  her  armour  and  her  standard. 
Does  she  fear  that  he  will  seduce  her?  Nay,  since  grace  is  there,  and 
also  human  nature,  which  is  “  to  hate  the  hideous  and  evil  as  well  as 
to  love  the  good  and  beautiful.”  What  if  the  demon  “  uses  utmost 
violence  ” — 

reason  will  say,  speaking  by  her  silence  to  the  will :  .  .  .  Wilt  give 
thy  love  to  that  which  is  all  hideous  and  evil,  rogue  and  beggar  at 
once,  poor  in  all  but  cunning,  iniquities,  and  torments.  .  .  .  Wilt 
serve  him  for  such  wage?  Wilt  abandon  that  Sovereign  Beauty  .  .  . 
Who  out  of  nought  has  framed  this  fair  world  for  thee,  graving  the 
image  of  His  Holy  Divinity  in  thee,  in  order  to  render  thee  lit  for 
yet  a  fairer  world?2 

From  wonder  to  wonder,  from  festival  to  festival,  from  victory  to 
victory,  the  soul  arrives  at  last  at  the  closing  combat,  easy  and  joyous 
as  all  the  rest.  Here,  dealing  with  death,  Richeome  appears,  if  possible, 
more  human.  Certain  passages  of  his  noble  poem,  L’ddieu  de  Same 
devote  laissant  le  corps,  wellnigh  equal  Newman’s  Dream  of  Gerontius, 
which  was  the  last  reading  of  Gordon  before  his  death.  The  hour 
for  pranks  and  quips  of  the  pen  is  past,  now  he  is  all  gravity,  serenity, 
and  tenderness.  The  “  dear  companion  ”  of  the  soul  endeavours  at 
first  to  detain  her. 

The  Body  :  Alas,  who  bids  thee  thus  depart  from  me  ? 

The  Soul :  It  is  the  law  of  God,  Almighty  He. 

The  Body  :  By  it  made  one  to  be  but  rent  in  twain  ? 

The  Soul :  It  bids  that  mortal  dust  turn  dust  again. 

1  L’ Adieu  de  I’ame,  pp.  209-1 1.  The  above  is  preceded  by  another  feudal  picture,  depict¬ 
ing  “  Sensuality  .  .  .  spying  from  the  sentry-box,”  by  means  of  the  senseB,  on  “  that  reason 
which  is  the  high  tower,”  etc.,  p.  205.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  207-8. 
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The  Body  :  God  formed  me  for  thy  dwelling  endlessly. 

The  Soul :  His  plan  was  broken  by  the  Guilty  Three. 

The  Body  :  And  what  of  me,  sweet  Dame,  of  thee  bereft  ? 

The  Soul :  In  Mother  Earth  thy  hostel  place  is  left. 

The  Body  :  What  shall  I  do  in  some  such  narrow  cell  ? 

The  Soul :  Until  the  Judgement,  slumber  safe  and  well. 

But,  in  consolation,  she  promises  a  resurrection  sure  and  speedy. 

“  The  time  is  not  distant  ”  when  her  dissolved  nature  .  .  .  re¬ 
united  ”  by  God,  will  become 

Subtle  and  light,  serene  and  radiant  fair. 

Like  lightnings  swift,  sheen  as  the  starlight  there. 

The  body  soon,  thus  soothed,  ceases  to  lament,  it  accepts,  even 
blesses  the  supreme  trial. 

The  Body  :  Farewell  till  then,  since  so  it  needs  must  be. 

The  Soul :  Farewell,  dear  elder  brother,  part  ot  me. 

The  Body  :  Farewell,  sweet  life,  all  that  of  me  is  best  .  .  . 

Go,  take  possession  of  thy  Manor  blest. 

Already  I  perceive  thee  swoon  and  faint, 

Thy  languor  doth  my  pristine  vigour  taint, 

Mine  ear — it  numbs — mine  eyes  are  breaking  too. 

My  members  can  no  longer  service  do, 

An  icy  wind  tells  of  an  opening  door, 

This  earthly  booth  will  not  avail  thee  more, 

Adieu,  my  life,  I  speed  thee  on  the  road, 

To  thy  long  craving,  Joy’s  serene  abode. 

The  Soul :  Farewell,  and  take  not  ill  my  wanderings, 

Leaving  thee  here,  to  seek  the  King  of  kings, 

Thy  turn  will  come,  when  in  this  self-same  coign, 

I,  speeding  from  the  skies,  will  thee  rejoin  ; 

Meanwhile,  fair  tomb  of  fretted  marbles,  guard 
My  dear  companion  in  thy  loyal  ward, 

Guard  him  until  the  Trumpet’s  ringing  call 
Sounds  the  Retreat  for  worldlings  one  and  all, 

Proclaiming  Commonwealth  of  soul  and  flesh.  . 

Here  the  soul,  seeing  herself  already  “in  a  piercing  light,”  has  a 
moment’s  anguish,  but  confidence  soon  returns.  She  cries  to  God: 

See,  my  iniquities  no  more  remain, 

Thy  Son’s  dear  Blood  has  done  away  each  stain — 

and  then  comes  the  last  farewell : 

Farewell,  vexed  flesh,  for  now  in  sooth  I  fly, 

Wafted  upon  the  breath  of  thy  last  sigh  ; 

My  God,  I  come  in  homing  flight  to  Thee, 

Nest  me,  I  pray,  in  Thy  Felicity.1 

1  V Adieu  de  I’dme,  pp.  2-6.  This  poem,  which  Richeome  doubtless  already  had  among 
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VIII.  The  principal  aim  here  being  to  analyse  the  thought, 
imagination,  and  religious  feeling  of  the  opening  seventeenth  century, 
there  is  no  need  to  linger  on  Richeome’s  literary  merits  or  defects. 
Much  read  and  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  his  widespread 
influence  appears  the  more  significant  in  that  it  exactly  represents 
one  of  the  dominant  forces  of  French  Catholicism  at  this  epoch, 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  As  a  writer  Richeome  appears  to  me  to  be  neither 
one  of  the  greatest  nor  one  of  the  least;  neither  a  Rabelais  nor  an 
Amyot — that  incomparable  pair — nor  even  an  Henri  Estienne; 
but  at  least  he  is  the  equal  of  Pasquier,  if  less  learned  and  perhaps  less 
intellectual,  certainly  more  artistic,  vivid  and  versatile.  The  Jesuit’s 
strength  is  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  gifts;  if  not  first  anywhere, 
he  is  third  or  fourth  everywhere.  He  conceives,  describes,  and 
reasons  with  an  extraordinarily  supple  pen;  copious  and  truculent 
after  the  manner  of  his  century,  he  also  in  places  foreshadows  the 
discretion  and  restraint  which  will  soon  triumph  over  so  many  ruins. 
Less  perfect  than  Bouhours,  but  how  much  more  French;  in  him  by 
turns  are  found  the  freshness  and  riot  of  youth  and  the  subtle  humorous 
wisdom  of  kindly  age.  Moreover,  he  had  had  good  masters;  if,  as 
would  seem,  he  had  read  but  few  of  his  French  contemporaries — 
particular  as  he  is  in  always  giving  his  sources  he  hardly  ever  cites 
these — he  had  learned  to  write  by  intercourse  with  Cicero.  With 
him  Homer  and  Plato  rank  above  all ;  the  Jesuits  were  soon  to  sacrifice 
Homer  to  Virgil.  And  with  all  this,  we  find  in  him  a  crowd  of  literary 
anticipations  and  modern,  or  even  modernist,  tastes.  His  rhythms 
are  finely  expressive,  supple,  and  sonorous.  It  might  even  be  profit¬ 
able  to  study  them  in  detail.  Who  would  not  appreciate,  for 
instance,  the  verbal  orchestration  of  this  short  story? 

S.  Macaire  once,  overtaken  by  night  while  wandering  in  the 
desert,  pitched  his  lodging  in  an  ancient  tomb  where  he  supped  his 
fill  on  meditations  on  death;  whence  the  Devil,  wantoning  around  and 


his  papers,  was  thus  made  the  prelude  and  indeed  the  subject-matter  of  the  later  work,  which 
nominally  annotated  it.  Among  the  last  chapters  the  author  placed  a  companion  piece,  Lc 
dJbat  angoissant  de  Vame  desesperte  sonant  du  corps  (“  The  Death-struggle  of  the  Despairing 
Soul  leaving  the  Body  ”),  which  is  neither  very  good  nor  wholly  bad.  These  two  poems,  with 
the  Tragedy  already  mentioned,  the  verses  in  the  Catichisme  royal,  and  some  canticles  inserted 
in  the  Pelerin  de  Lorette ,  comprise,  in  my  belief,  the  whole  of  Richeome’s  poetical  output. 
I  am  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  canticles  are  his  own  ;  in  any  case  they  are  not  worth 
quoting. 
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rattling  in  hideous  wise  the  bones  of  the  dead,  could  not  dislodge  him, 
the  doughty  champion  remaining  master  of  his  quarters  in  spite  of 
three  grisly  hosts,  Darkness,  Devil,  and  Death.1 

Richeome  makes  us  read  him,  or  is  at  all  events  readable.  Royal 
gift,  outshining  all  others,  he  is  never  dull.  I  do  not  know  if  he 
polished  his  sketches  assiduously — I  rather  suspect  him  of  a  touch  of 
indolence,  but,  like  Frangois  de  Sales,  he  adores  the  trade  of  writing 
and,  like  him  again,  knew  its  thousand  tricks.  Eagerness,  pleasure, 
and  skill,  what  more  is  wanting  in  the  writer’s  outfit?  Having  long 
reflected  on  the  art  in  his  own  dainty  and  meticulous  fashion,  he  had, 
or  fancied  he  had,  found  the  philosopher’s  stone,  “  the  trick  of  acquir¬ 
ing  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  inexhaustible  style.”  Our  mouths  water  at 
this  detail  gleaned  from  the  letter  of  a  young  Jesuit  who  entreated 
Richeome  to  pass  on  the  golden  key  to  him.  Richeome  turned  a  deaf 
ear  and  doubtless  burned  his  ars  dicendi;  an  innocent  and  touching 
scruple  prevented  him  from  delivering  so  dear  but  dangerous  a  secret 
to  the  public,  “  lest  some,  clever  rather  than  virtuous,  should  abuse 
it  to  assail  innocence.”2  The  pity  of  it!  At  least  I  have  discovered 
one  of  his  literary  recipes,  which  has  strayed  with  other  pearls  into 
the  Academie  d'honneur.  It  may  be  summed  up  thus :  Love  words,  all 
the  words  in  your  language,  not  merely  the  abstract,  great,  swelling 
ones  empty  of  marrow;  but  the  concrete,  the  words  of  workshops, 
street,  and  field.  As  for  the  words  of  the  philosophers  and  preachers — 
two  or  three  hundred  and  then  repetition — you  have  them  all  pat. 
Come  out  of  this  prison,  this  desert,  come  out  to  the  country  where 
speech  has  a  tang,  where  proverbs  breed  and  swarm.  Go  to  school 
with  the  humble,  with  all  humble  creatures,  beasts  and  men. 

Readiness  to  receive  instruction  from  the  beasts  and  from  simple 
men  of  low  estate  will  bring,  with  the  fruit  of  humility,  praiseworthy 
prudence  and  wisdom.3 

and  style.  Take,  he  says  again,  the  perfect  orator — 

How  many  words  and  turns  of  expression  are  there  in  his  own 
language  of  which  he  knows  nothing?  How  many  unlearned  folk 
could  teach  him  something  of  his  mother-tongue  which  he  does  not 
know?  Let  him  talk  to  a  labourer,  a  vine-dresser,  a  sailor,  a  ranger; 
let  him  go  into  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith,  a  painter,  a  locksmith,  a 

1  L’ Adieu  I’atne  p.  65.  2  Cf.  Bertrand,  ibid.,  pp.  301-2. 

3  L’ Academie  d'honncur,  p.  394. 
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shoemaker,  or  other  artisan  in  any  good-sized  town;  let  him  name,  if 
he  can,  their  tools,  and  how  they  use  them,  and  if  he  finds  himself 
dumb  in  a  thousand  and  one  encounters,  will  he  not  learn,  if  capable 
of  so  doing,  his  ignorance  of  many  expressions  and  words  in  his 
own  country,  even  in  his  own  corner  of  it  ?  Again,  if  he  uses  such  words 
.  .  .  without  understanding  their  meaning,  will  he  not  make 
himself  ridiculous  to  all  who  hear  his  eloquent  ignorance  and  his 
ignorant  eloquence?  .  .  .  And  putting  aside  words  proper  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  how  many  there  are  of  the  nature  of  creatures  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  which  he  could  not  name !  How  many  bones 
and  parts  of  the  human  body  even,  not  to  speak  of  the  smallest  beast, 
of  which  the  names,  as  well  as  the  significance,  are  unknown  to  the 
most  eloquent !  Why  give  yourself  the  airs  of  a  Mercury  .  .  .  bridle 
with  vanity  when  you  see  yourself  admired  by  ignorant  folk,  aware 
as  you  are  that  there  are  numberless  words  unknown  to  you.1 

Is  it  Rabelais  or  Theophile  Gautier  who  speaks  in  this  wise? 
Richeome,  too,  would  have  wished  to  know  all  and  to  express  all. 
His  vocabulary  seems  to  me  far  richer  than  that  of  Fran?ois  de 
Sales,  which  in  its  turn  is  much  richer  than  that  of  Fenelon  or 
Racine.  So  the  French  language  is  progressively  impoverished! 
Its  ruin,  we  are  told,  is  its  glory.  Who  denies  ft?  The  merry  maid 
has  been  crowned  queen ;  V augelas  and  Bouhours  have  supervised  her 
toilette,  Voltaire  and  Riverol  have  corrected  her  speeches  from  the 
throne.  She  is  beautiful  still,  but  it  is  with  another  beauty.  God 
grant  that  she  may  not  pay  too  dear  for  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  which 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  will  one  day  award  her ! 

Of  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade,  he  lacks  only  the  master-one.  He  can 
write  a  capital  page,  but  he  cannot  make  a  book.2  He  talks  and  he 
talks.  Were  he  less  witty,  less  serious,  less  touching,  it  would  be 
chatter.  Like  a  child,  he  lives  heart  and  soul  in  the  present  moment. 
Pictures,  stories,  sly  hits — he  can  never  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
roadside.  Does  he  wish  to  prove  that  everyone  dreads  death  and  that 
this  “  natural  fear  is  given  us  as  a  safeguard  of  life,”  “  various  examples 
of  the  care  of  animals  to  ensure  their  lives  against  danger  ”  suddenly 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  101-3. 

2  The  only  one  of  his  works  which  is  properly  constructed  is  VAcademie  d’honneur,  but 
here  Richeome  falls  into  another  excess.  The  book  is  divided  like  a  sermon,  has  over  six 
hundred  pages,  a  unique  sermon  a  la  Bourdaloue,  and  is  appallingly  symmetrical.  The  literary 
mould  inherited  by  Richeome  was,  it  seems,  exclusively  oratorical,  but,  untrammelled  and 
spirited  as  he  was,  he  frequently  reverted  to  his  natural  manner. 
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occur  to  him,  and  a  whole  chapter  results.  Having  thus  opened  the 
door  of  Noah’s  Ark,  he  cannot  shut  it  again.  Another  chapter 
follows:  “  Two  instances  of  the  same  subject — a  lion  killed  by  a  mare, 
and  a  man  escaping  danger  from  a  she-bear.”  (This  last  incident 
fills  four  marvellously  vivid  pages.)1  It  is  always  the  same  with  him, 
this  defect  is  but  an  indication  of  a  still  more  irritating  weakness. 
Richeome  is  intellectually,  as  well  as  physically,  shortsighted.  He  has 
no  horizon,  no  breadth  of  canvas.  We  have  drawn  from  his  works 
a  sort  of  philosophy,  simple,  generous,  and  benevolent,  which  is,  to 
my  mind,  an  exact  translation  of  his  inner  life.  But  these  views  of 
his,  which  are  not  even  principles — he  is  soaked  in  them,  he  breathes 
them,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather  than  conceives  them.  Life  with  him, 
though  intense  enough,  has  not  yet  become  transmuted  into  doctrine. 
Here  he  is  utterly  unlike  F ran<;ois  de  Sales,  who  also  began  by  ‘ ‘  living 
his  book  before  writing  it,  but,  when  he  set  pen  to  paper,  knew 
exactly  what  to  do  and  the  spirit  which  he  desired  to  diffuse.  Like 
Richeome  and  every  writer  worthy  of  the  name,  he  loves,  he  caresses 
the  details,  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  goal.  Of  course,  the  Intro¬ 
duction  is  not  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  Trait e  de  T Amour  de  Dieu. 
The  writer  was  young,  he  had  not  had  the  time  to  construct  his  book 
better,  and  the  subject  could  bear  a  less  austere  framework.  But  the 
work  is  a  unity,  and  even  its  caprice  masks  a  very  deliberate  and 
decided  intention.  Richeome  unconsciously  sketched  four  or  five 
introductions  a  la  vie  devote.  When  the  real  Introduction  appeared,  he 
did  not  say  to  himself:  Here  is  the  book  which  was  latent  in  me — the 
book  I  should  have  written  but  did  not  accomplish.  In  this  fine 
portrait  of  himself,  this  finished  and  definite  expression  of  his  own 
genius,  he  doubtless  never  recognized  himself.2 

1  V Adieu  de  I’ame,  pp.  23-8. 

2  Pierre  de  Deimier,  in  his  Academie  de  I’Art  poetique  (1610),  places  Richeome  among  the 

masters  of  the  period.  “  We  see  to-day,”  he  writes,  “  that  the  most  celebrated  prose-writers 
have  a  lucid,  clear,  and  majestic  style,  free  from  strange  figures  of  speech  .  .  .  the  works  of 
Cardinal  Du  Perron,  the  R.  PP.  Richeome,  Coton,  and  Coeffeteau,  M.  le  president  du  Vair, 
the  Marquis  d’Urfe  and  M.  Renouard,  are  instances  of  this  perfect  literary  style.”  (Quoted 
by  M.  G.  Reynier,  Le  roman  sentimental  avant  V  Astrte,  p.  339.)  Let  us  now  see  how  Richeome 
is  judged  by  his  own  brethren  in  the  year  of  grace  1665.  “  He  deserves  to  be  called  the 

French  Cicero  of  his  times,  but  the  wits  begin  to  find  this  eloquence  dull  and  insipid,  filled, 
in  their  opinion,  with  antiquated  expressions  and  overcharged  with  metaphors.”  Abram, 
H.  de  l’  University  de  Pont-a-Mousson,  in  the  collections  Carayon,  t.  XXII.  137.  According 
to  Alegambe,  quoted  by  Abram  {ibid.,  p.  138),  Richeome  wrote  four  volumes  of  Confessions. 
Who  will  discover  this  treasure  f 
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PHILOTHfiE,  who  never  disdained  to  please  and  who, 
white  hair  notwithstanding,  pleases  still,  does  not  like 
exaggerated  compliments.  To  hear  that  she  has  kept  the 
freshness  of  her  first  bloom  would  merely  amuse  her,  she  does  not 
care  for  a  flattery  that  would  rob  her  of  her  chief  glory.  She  has 
wrinkles  in  plenty.  So  old  is  she  to-day  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
she  was  ever  young  and  more  than  once  was  denounced  from  the 
pulpit  as  a  minx.  Wisdom,  prudence,  grave  serenity,  she  has  all  these 
virtues  of  her  years,  but  also  their  semi-defects.  She  says  the  most 
beautiful  things,  but  we  know  them  so  well  that  they  have  become 
banal  in  the  three  centuries  during  which  she  has  been  repeating 
them.  And  then,  but  for  the  exquisite,  if  slightly  antiquated,  refine¬ 
ment  of  her  manners  and  language,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  her 
from  her  numerous  daughters,  trained  by  her  after  her  own  likeness, 
permeated  with  her  ideas.  She  can  no  longer  be  for  us  what  she  was 
for  our  ancestors,  who  received  her,  some  with  transports  of  delight, 
others  with  cruel  mistrust.  When  she  made  her  appearance  in  the 
world,  a  few  found  her  alarmingly  modern,  the  rest  hailed  her  as  a 
liberator,  a  messenger  of  fervour  and  of  peace.  To  good  and  upright 
souls,  this  daughter  of  Heaven  seemed  to  open  out  new  lands;  the 
cloister  was  as  loud  in  acclamations  as  the  world,  or  rather,  thanks  to 
her,  world  and  cloister  appeared  as  one.  Have  we  changed  all  that? 
No;  on  the  contrary.  The  message  of  Philothee  has  been  so  well 
understood,  and  repeated  by  so  many  voices,  that  it  has  lost  for  us 
the  charm  of  the  unexpected,  the  dazzling  glory  of  revelation ;  nothing 
but  the  clear  and  steadfast  rays  of  eternal  truth  remain.  We  have 
moreover  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to  ourselves  the  prodigious 
success  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote ;  I  may 
perhaps  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  in  asserting  that  the  publication 
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of  this  book  was  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Christian  life  and 
thought.  No  cultured  reader  can  be  insensible  to  the  secondary  merits 
of  Francois  de  Sales — his  charm  of  style,  the  subtlety  and  depth  of 
his  moral  analysis — but  all  are  not  unanimous  in  perceiving  the  funda¬ 
mental  originality  which  makes  this  book  unique  and  of  capital 
importance.  The  author  of  the  Introduction  shares  the  fate  of  other 
famous  pioneers.  The  short  cut  which  he  blazed  with  a  bold  hand 
has  become  the  common  highway,  used  by  all  travellers  to-day, 
save  by  some  belated,  dreamy,  or  timorous  souls.  It  is  true  that  the 
road  bears  the  name  of  Francois  de  Sales,  but  this  tribute  of  gratitude 
comes  near  to  surprising  us,  it  seems  as  if  the  world  had  always  gone 
by  that  way. 

As  is  readily  understood,  the  originality  of  Francois  de  Sales  did 
not  consist  in  proposing  an  absolutely  new  teaching.  The  most 
learned  of  his  admirers,  Dom  Mackey,  doubtless  errs  or  speaks  at 
random  when  he  asserts  that  “  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Church  has 
been  considerably  augmented  by  S.  Francois  de  Sales.”1  Such 
imaginary  contributions  could  be  easily  disproved  by  demonstrating 
that  the  writer  of  the  Introduction ,  even  when  he  seems  most  novel, 
says  nothing  that  he  has  not  learnt  from  others — he  himself  expressly 
owns  it — or  that  others  have  not  said  before  him.  His  originality 
lies  rather  in  the  particular  selection  which  he  has  made  of  the 
teachings  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  principles  directing,  sustaining, 
animating  his  careful  synthesis,  and  in  the  personal  note  of  his  work. 
Jean-Pierre  Camus  understood  this  well  when  he  set  himself  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  spirit  of  blessed  Francois  de  Sales,  not  the  theories  and  systems, 
as  he  would  have  done  for  S.  Augustine  or  S.  Thomas.  Even  this 
spirit  is  not  entirely  new,  how  should  it  be,  when  it  is  no  more  than 
one  of  the  forms  of  Christian  thought?  We  have  caught  the  first 
stammering  accents  of  it  on  the  lips  of  old  Richeome.  The  great  merit 
of  Francois  de  Sales  is  to  have  given  it  a  voice,  limpid,  urgent,  and 
charming;  to  have  imposed  it  upon  the  world  by  the  double  spell  of 
his  genius  and  his  personality. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  Humanism,  of  Sadolet,  for  instance,  or 

1  CEuvres  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales ,  III.  xxxi.  Though  I  criticise  Dom  Mackey  freely,  I 
have  none  the  less  a  very  great  admiration  for  him.  If  one  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  not 
French,  the  source  of  many  of  his  linguistic  slips  is  plain.  Nevertheless,  personally  I  am  more 
•  ndebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  commentator  of  Francois  de  Sales. 
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of  Reginald  Pole,  but  deliberately  applied  to  the  spiritual  life  and 
presented  to  every  soul.  We  have  already  marked  its  progress  while 
explaining  the  title  and  subject-matter  of  the  present  volume.  Human¬ 
ism  in  itself  is  neither  Christian  nor  Pagan,  though  it  can  easily  become 
one  or  the  otheraccordingto  the  disposition  of  the  individual  Humanist. 
As  for  Christian  Humanism,  although  it  in  no  wise  repels,  but  rather 
implies  the  quest  of  the  spiritual  life  and  of  personal  perfection,  it  was 
frequently  enough  more  speculative  than  practical.  It  counts  saints 
among  its  adepts,  but  is  not  in  itself  a  school  of  sanctity.  In  any  case 
it  appeared  to  be  reserved,  if  not  exactly  for  scholars,  at  least  for  an 
aristocracy  of  well-born  Catholics  with  leisure,  culture,  and  a  taste 
for  the  classics.  It  bore  within  itself  and  could  not  fail  to  develop 
philosophy,  general  opinions  on  God,  man,  and  the  world,  faltering 
and  nebulous  enough  to  need  a  long  discipline  of  precision  and 
correction  to  bring  it  into  line  with  orthodox  theology.  It  is  thus 
we  have  seen  Christian  Humanism,  duly  purged  of  every  doubtful 
element,  triumphantly  seated  among  the  Tridentine  Fathers,  and 
marking  with  its  noble  seal  some  of  the  most  noteworthy,  nay,  sen¬ 
sational  and  epoch-making  decisions  of  this  magnificent  council. 

Philosophy,  theology,  and  wise  discipline,  were  not  for  the  crowd, 
although  no  doubt  safeguarding  the  moral  education  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  all.  After  this  slow  evolution  which  definitely  annexed  the 
best  Humanism  to  the  loftiest  Christian  thought,  there  remained  a 
supreme  expansion  which  would  disseminate  this  lofty  Christian 
thinking  in  the  daily  life  of  the  unlettered  faithful.  To  this  work,  as 
difficult  as  the  first,  and  on  the  whole  more  important,  writers  and 
preachers — Richeome  for  one — speedily  dedicated  themselves,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  endeavours,  the  Church  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  still  awaited  the  man  of  genius  to  achieve  completely  the 
necessary  adaptation  and  popularization.  Then  appeared  Franqois 
de  Sales,  and  put,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  whole  Christian  Renaissance 
within  the  reach  of  the  lowliest  in  a  little  book  of  devotion. 

II.  A  doctoral  thesis1  has  shown  us  Franqois  de  Sales  as  a  diligent 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  in  detail  asan  out-and-out  Humanist,  in  the  secular 
sense  of  the  word,  as  it  was  understood  at  the  close  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  is  excellent  in  the  humanities,  the  classics,  especially  the  Latin 
poets,  are  at  his  fingers’  end,  he  has  a  pretty  Latin  of  his  own,  mannered, 

1  A.  Delplanque,  S.  Fratifois  de  Sales,  humaniste  et  icrivain  latin,  Lille,  1907. 
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sparkling,  and  precious,  leading  him  unconsciously  to  the  French  of 
the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote ,  and  thence  to  that  of  the  Traite  de 
V amour  de  Dieu,  which  is  still  better.  But  so  far  as  the  man  himself 
goes,  and  at  least  for  our  purpose,  such  Humanism — often  enough 
a  delusive  indication  of  the  true  Humanism — is  not  of  consequence. 
The  man,  the  director,  and  the  saint  is  more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
stylist,  and  truly  he  is  the  most  human  person  one  could  ever  meet. 
Francois  de  Sales  may  be  summed  up  in  the  full  sense  of  one  word,  the 
“  humanity  ”  which  the  Apostle  did  not  shrink  from  attributing  to 
Christ.  “  I  am  a  man  and  no  more,”  says  de  Sales,1  and  again: 
“  What,  have  we  not  a  human  heart  and  a  feeling  nature?  ”2  Else¬ 
where  he  amplifies:  “  I  am  not  at  all  an  extreme  man,  and  am  easily 
led  to  modify  my  views.”3  Give  such  a  nature  the  direction  of  souls 
and  he  will  write  for  them  the  Introduction.  “  Palmelio,”  says 
J.  P.  Camus,  who  in  his  romance  of  Parthenice  bestows  this  symbolic 
name  on  Franqois  de  Sales,  “  leads  us  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  a 
full  sheaf  of  the  fair  growths  of  honour  and  persuasiveness.”4 

Nothing  but  irritating  portraits  remain  of  him;  Philippe  de 
Champagne  came  into  the  world  twenty  years  too  late.6  But  we 
know  for  certain  that  the  saint  was  good-looking,  his  red  and  white 
sparkling  beauty  indeed  being  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  to  him. 
“  He  was  often  and  vehemently  tempted  by  sundry  females,”  Ste. 
Chantal  relates.6  How  did  she  know?  Why,  from  himself.  Ideas 
of  delicacy  change,  and  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  the  twentieth. 
Let  us  take  the  opportunity  of  defending  honest  Camus  against  the 
banal  reproaches  cast  at  him  by  some  for  the  innocent  licence  of  his 
romances,  which  were  nevertheless  approved  by  Franfois  de  Sales. 
A  man,  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  be  on  earth,  did  not  hesitate  to  confide 
to  pure  Jeanne  de  Chantal  things  which  a  bishop  of  to-day  would 
keep  to  himself.  He  wrote  to  her  about  two  backsliding  priests 
whom  he  had  reclaimed : 

It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  them  return  to  the  arms  of 
the  Church.  .  .  .  Alas!  they  were  Religious !  Youth,  the  world,  and 
the  flesh,  dragged  them  over  this  precipice  ...  0I1  God,  what  graces 

1  CEuvres,  XIII.  330.  2  Ibid.,  XIV.  264.  3  Ibid.,  XIV.  39. 

4  Parthtnice,  p.  333. 

5  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  at  Francois’  death,  but  he  painted  a  fine  portrait  of  Camus 

(Museum,  Ghent).  3  CEuvres  de  Ste.  Jeanne  de  Chantal ,  II.  149. 
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have  been  vouchsafed  to  me,  weak,  among  heretics,  and  so  oft  lured 
hy  the  like  baits,  that  my  heart  should  never  have  wished  even  to  look 
at  these  miserable  objects.1 

Another  time  he  writes: 

As  for  me,  attacked  so  diversely,  at  a  ductile  and  inflammable  age,  by 
heresy.  ...  I  never  so  much  as  cared  to  look  at  it,  unless  it  were  to 
spit  in  its  face.2 

He  scented  heretical  manoeuvres,  it  will  be  noted,  in  such  snares. 
It  is  possible,  but  in  the  very  Catholic  towns  of  Paris  and  Padua,  he 
was  a  prey  to  similar  assaults.  Biographers  have  left  us  overlong 
details  of  such,  which  J.  P.  Camus  dramatized  in  his  Parthentce , 
doubtless  for  his  part  receiving  them  from  Franqois  himself;  strange 
little  stories  of  the  close  of  his  adolescence  which  show  him  still 
credulous  and  frank  as  a  child.  Experience,  rather  than  books, 
made  him  prudent. 

A  cc  Highlander’'  by  nature,  subtle  in  his  turn  of  mind  and  rendered 
somewhat  suspicious  by  his  experiences,  he  could  never  justly  have 
been  termed  simple — very  far  from  it — but  the  whole  bent  of  his  deep 
soul  was  towards  childlike  candour.  Wise  as  the  serpent,  innocent  as 
the  dove :  the  watchword  was  a  frequent  subject  of  meditation  with 
him,  at  once  by  his  priestly  experience  convinced  of  its  wisdom  and  yet 
feeling  it  foreign  to  himself.  He  writes  to  Mme  de  Chantal : 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  really  know  me,  but  I  think  so,  at  least 
much  of  me.  I  am  hardly  prudent  and  if  (yet)  I  am  so  at  all,  it  is  a 
virtue  that  is  no  favourite  of  mine.  I  cultivate  it  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  highly  necessary,  and  so  I  go  forward  under  the  shelter  of  God’s 
Providence.  Nay,  truly,  I  am  not  at  all  simple,  but  I  love  simplicity 
surprisingly.  In  sooth,  poor  white  little  doves  are  much  pleasanter 
creatures  than  serpents,  and  if  it  be  needful  to  join  the  qualities  of 
one  to  the  other,  I  should  not  bestow  the  dove’s  simplicity  on  the  ser¬ 
pent,  for  it  would  remain  serpent  all  the  same;  but  I  should  give  the 
serpent’s  prudence  to  the  dove,  and  she  would  still  keep  her  beauty. 

.  .  .  Grievous  deceit  is  that  which  backs  up  a  good  action  with  an 
evil  or  vainglorious  motive.3 

This  marvellously  analytical  passage  illustrates  a  certain  type  of 
soul,  at  once  sincere  yet  subtle,  trustworthy  yet  elusive,  which  puzzles 
simpler  natures.  Dove  and  serpent:  Fenelon  was  such  a  one,  but 

1  Ibid.,  XIV.  37-8.  2  Ibid.,  XIV.  94.  3  Ibid.,  XIII.  303-4. 
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in  him  it  was  the  serpent,  a  good  serpent,  which  became  a  dove;  in 
F ranqois  de  Sales  it  is  the  dove  that,  with  no  less  effort  than  satisfaction, 
has  added  the  qualities  of  the  serpent  to  its  own. 

“  He  listened  to  all  quietly  and  as  long  as  each  wished;  the  manner 
and  speech  of  the  saint  were  extremely  majestic  and  grave,  yet  always 
the  humblest,  sweetest,  simplest,  ever  seen.  ...  He  was  wont  to 
speak  low,  weightily,  gently,  and  wisely,  .  .  .  never  saying  too  much 
or  less  than  was  necessary,  throwing  in  words  of  gracious  affability 
among  more  serious  matter.”1  These  lines  of  Mme  de  Chantal 
set  him  more  vividly  before  us  than  the  greatest  painter  could  do. 
One  trait  nevertheless  puzzles  me,  that  “  majesty  ”  to  which  she  makes 
several  allusions.  Assuredly  Mme  de  Chantal  saw  him  as  he  was, 
with  a  certain  something  about  him  nevertheless  which  she  clearly 
perceived,  but  which  she  has  chosen  not  to  put  into  words.  A 
legend  which  has  attained  too  much  popularity  attributes  to  him  a 
violent  temperament,  which  heroically  transformed  itself  into  a 
miracle  of  sweetness,  timid  almost  to  weakness,  almost  too  benignant. 
The  few  instances  of  impatience  recorded  of  him  are  of  a  man  peace¬ 
able  and  longsuffering,  suddenly,  though  momentarily,  irritated  by 
someone  who  hustles  him.  His  instinct  was  always  to  yield,  and  if 
there  was  a  struggle  it  was  to  resign  himself  to  inflexibility  and 
resistance.  What  he  wanted,  he  certainly  wanted  hotly  and  with  all 
a  highlander’s  vehemence,  but  to  fight  for  it  was  to  him  distasteful. 
A  tendency  so  natural  to  him  that  we  shall  see  him  yielding  to  it  in  a 
saintly  fashion,  even  in  the  spiritual  combat. 

“  When  you  meet  with  difficulties  and  contradictions,  do  not  try 
to  break  them,”  he  teaches,  “  rather  skirt  them  dexterously.”2 

“  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  ”  he  replied  once  to  Pere  Binet’s 
expostulations  over  his  accepting  too  many  calls  to  preach;  “my 
nature  betrays  me  into  being  obliging,  I  find  the  word  ‘  No  ’  so  rude 
to  my  neighbour  that  I  lack  the  courage  to  speak  it  in  the  face  of 
a  reasonable  request.”3  “  I  never  contradict  anyone,”  he  says  in 
another  place4 — as  little  as  possible,  goes  without  saying. 

When  occasion  however  demanded,  he  knew  how  to  speak 
decidedly.  “  I  who  have  courage  sometimes,”5  he  wrote.  Certain 

1  CEuvres,  II.  221-3,  169.  2  Ibid.,  XII.  339. 

3  Quoted  by  E.  Griselle,  in  Panigyrique  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales.  Cf.  fitudes  religieuses, 
March,  1868.  4  Ibid.,  XIII.  228-9.  6  Ibid.,  XVI.  227. 
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letters  of  his,  calm  but  strong,  show  that  he  certainly  had  it.  Duty 
permitting,  he  always  gives  way.  In  a  question  of  considerable 
importance  in  his  eyes,  that  of  the  Rule  of  the  Visitation  he  had  so 
painstakingly  drawn  up,  did  he  not  yield,  almost  without  a  struggle, 
to  the  singular  requirements  of  the  Cardinal  de  Marquemont?  Was 
this  humility?  I  will  readily  allow  it,  yet  humility  tainted  by  a 
certain  weakness.  His  intimates  knew  that  he  was  not  very  terrible, 
that  they  need  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  him.  In  Paris  as  in  Padua 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  treated  as  the  merest  urchin  by  his  tutor;  as 
Bishop  he  beats  retreat  before  his  valet,  the  fierce  Rolland  whom  the 
early  biographies  of  the  saint  show  as  “  blustering,  interrupting,  and 
ordering  about  without  let  or  hindrance.”...1  Mme  de  Chantal 
receives  a  note  from  his  master : 

If  you  have  no  good  writing-paper,  send  to  M.  Rolland  for  some, 
but  in  your  own  name,  for  were  it  in  mine,  he  would  be  vexed, 
since  I  have  used  too  much  this  last  week.2 

In  my  opinion,  many  others  also,  notably  his  brother  and  future 
successor,  Jean-Franqois,  would  seem  to  have  harassed  him  unbearably, 
criticizing  his  acts  and  words  and  attributing,  as  he  himself,  worn-out, 
once  declared,  his  graciousness,  his  ready  compliance,  to  “  stupidity.”3 
It  is  true  that  he  often  alludes  to  the  efforts  which  patience  cost  him, 
but  these  chiefly  concern  his  relations  with  God,  not  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  To  bear  with  patience  his  own  infirmities,  to  confront  calmly 
the  surgings  of  the  old  man  in  him,  to  resign  himself  to  the  with¬ 
drawals  of  God  from  him — he  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  interior 
peace.  As  late  as  1609  he  writes:  “The  edifice  at  which  I  work 
is  that  of  building  up  my  soul  in  perpetual  tranquillity.”4  As  to 
gentleness  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  who  is  naturally  gentle  if  not 
he?5  This  gentleness,  composed  of  benevolence,  compassion,  good 
breeding,  and  Christian  charity,  is  not  exactly  the  type  of  tenderness 
one  would  expect,  but  rather  a  tenderness  more  “  spirituel  ”  than 
profound.  Not  that  he  was  lacking  in  true  feeling,  but  his  heart  was  a 
closed  demesne,  never  even  partially  opened  by  him  without  infinite 

1  Ibid.,  XVI.  141.  2  Ibid.,  XVI.  141.  3  Ibid.,  VI.  41 1.  4  Ibid.,  VI.  41 1. 

5  One  of  his  friends  makes  him  as  to  say  :  “  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  devoted  myself  to  the 
practice  of  gentleness.”  (Quoted  by  E.  Griselle  in  his  Pantgyrique,  p.  8.)  The  authenticity 
of  the  remark  need  not  be  questioned,  both  because  we  can  never  err  in  being  over-amiable, 
and  also  because  it  was  always  an  effort  for  the  timid  and  reserved  boy  to  show  himself 
to  outsiders  cordial  and  affable. 
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precautions,  and  never  fully  opened  save  to  spiritual  affections.  His 
books,  sweet  as  honey  in  tone,  only  partly  reveal  the  amazing  suavity 
of  his  hidden  life.  To  recognize  this  aspect  of  him,  one  must  read 
those  letters  to  Ste.  Chantal,  in  which  he  frequently  summarizes  and 
repeats  his  private  prayers  : 

Ah  Jesus  !  my  dearest  daughter,  how  sweet  is  this  Night 
(Christmas).  “  The  skies,”  chants  the  Church,  “  from  all  parts 
pour  down  honey,”  and  to  my  fancy  those  Angels  whose  wondrous 
songs  are  yet  resounding  through  the  air,  may  descend  to  gather 
that  celestial  honey  from  the  Lily  where  It  lies,  on  the  bosom 
of  the  sweetest  Virgin,  with  Saint  Joseph.  I  fear,  my  dear  daughter, 
lest  these  divine  spirits  might  mistake  the  milk  flowing  from  that 
virginal  breast  for  the  heavenly  honey  with  which  that  breast  has  been 
anointed.  How  sweet  to  see  such  milk  absorbing  such  honey.1 

There  is  more  play  of  imagination,  perhaps,  than  some  will  approve 
in  this  prayer,  all  the  faculties  must  take  part  in  the  Festival,2 
but  who  does  not  see  that  feeling  predominates?  Also,  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  contemplations  and  those  laboriously  made  by 
worthy  Richeome?  Frangois  de  Sales  does  not  dream  of  depicting 
the  plumes  of  the  angels;  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  his  honey  and 
lilies  rather  than  beholds  them.  His  imagination  plays  as  it  were 
round  the  mystery,  with  vivacity,  what  grace ! 

It  is  nowhere  said  that  Our  Lady  and  S.  Joseph,  nearest  though  they 
were  to  the  Child,  heard  the  angelic  voices  or  beheld  the  wondrous 
light.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  hearing  the  angels  sing,  they  heard 
the  Infant  wail;  they  saw,  by  the  gleam  of  some  wretched  lamp,  the 
eyes  of  the  Divine  Boy  wet  with  tears,  saw  Him  shivering  in  the 
rigours  of  the  cold.  Yet  in  all  good  faith  I  ask,  would  you  not  have 
chosen  to  be  in  that  ill-lit  stable  full  of  the  cries  of  the  Little  One  ? 

1  CEuvres,  XIV.  392. 

2  This  correspondence  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  a  play  on  words  and  various 
flowers  of  style,  of  which  M.  Delplanque  might  well  have  availed  himself  in  his  thesis  on 
Francois  de  Sales,  humanist,  more  especially  as  in  letters  the  expression  is  necessarily  more 
spontaneous  than  in  the  pulpit.  Here  is  a  cursory  selection  :  “  This  blessed  saint  has  nour¬ 
ished  the  heart  of  our  love  and  the  love  of  our  heart  ”  (XV.  33) — “  Take  sufficient  repose 
and  repast  ”  (XV.  74) — “  This  angelic  man  or  human  angel  ”  (XV.  112) — “  The  bell  presses 
me  to  come  to  the  Winepress  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Altar  ”  (XIII.  145) — “  Was  not  6weet 
Jesus  born  in  the  heart  of  the  cold  f  Wherefore  then  should  He  not  make  His  dwelling  in  the 
cold  of  the  heart?  ”  (XIII.  313) — “  O  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  desire  this  love  and  to 
love  this  desire  !  ”  (XIII,  355) — ■“  I  forbid  you  to  use  this  word  ‘  saint  ’  when  writing  of  me, 
there  is  more  feint  than  saint  in  me”  (XIII.  360) — “  The  mother  of  the  Flower  of  Jesse 
and  the  flower  of  mothers  ”  (XV.  207). 
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One  finds  nothing  similar  in  Richeome,  in  whose  work  pious  passages 
are  not  lacking,  but  they  are  not  among  the  most  arresting;  he  appears 
more  of  an  artist  01  a  religious  than  a  devout  lover.  When  Richeome 
sets  to  work  to  pray  seriously,  I  am  tempted  to  skip  the  page.  Doubt¬ 
less  Richeome  is  moved,  but  not  enough  to  move  us  in  turn.  In 
Francois  de  Sales,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  picturesque  becomes 
tender;  the  artist,  although  present  with  his  brushes,  is  merged  in  the 
saint. 

At  the  death  of  our  sweet  Jesus,  there  was  darkness  over  all  the 
earth.  I  imagine  Magdalene  .  .  .  bitterly  grieved  that  she  could  no 
longer  clearly  perceive  her  dear  Lord,  only  aware  of  Him  there  upon 
the  Cross,  stretching  upwards,  straining  her  eyes  towards  Him,  and 
distinguishing  nought  save  a  ghostly  and  dim  whiteness;  yet  she  was 
as  near  Him  as  before. 


Church  ceremonies  always  moved  him  delightfully,  even  to  tears. 
Here  he  is,  two  years  in  succession — 1609,  *610 — during  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  I  have  put  them  in  parallel 
columns,  to  show  their  similarity  and  to  give  the  young  clergy  who 
are  kind  enough  to  study  this  work  some  idea  of  the  innumerable 
studies  still  to  be  made  of  the  psychology  of  the  saints. 


My  God  !  how  full  is  my  heart  of 
things  to  say  to  Thee,  for  to-day 
is  the  day  of  the  great  F estival  of 
the  Church,  in  which  when  bear¬ 
ing  the  Saviour  in  procession,  His 
grace  has  given  me  a  thousand 
delectable  thoughts,  so  sweet  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  restrain  my 
tears.  O  God,  I  compared  the 
high-priest  of  the  ancient  law 
with  myself,  this  high-priest 
wearing  on  his  breast  a  costly  pec¬ 
toral,  jewelled  with  twelve  preci¬ 
ous  stones,  in  which  he  beheld 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes. . . . 
But  I  found  my  own  pectoral  far 
richer,  though  it  be  composed  but 
of  one  single  gem,  the  Pearl  of 
the  Orient.  .  .  .  For  lo,  I  bore 


Now  it  is  true,  dear  sister  and 
daughter,  that  I  was  a  little 
weary  in  body  (after  the  proces¬ 
sion),  but  how  could  I  be  so  in 
mind  and  heart,  after  having 
borne  on  my  bosom  and  united 
my  heart  with  so  divine  an 
epithem,  as  I  have  done  this 
morning  throughout  the  proces¬ 
sion!  ...  The  sparrow  has 
found  her  a  house  and  the  swallow 
a  nest  where  she  may  lay  her 
young,  says  David.  My  God, 
how  I  was  touched  when  they 
chanted  that  psalm!  For  I 
mused:  O  dear  queen  of  heaven, 
is  it  possible  that  your  Nestling 
has  now  my  breast  for  Its  nest! 
This  word  of  the  Spouse  has  also 
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this  Divine  Sacrament  pressed  to 
my  heart,  and  I  was  aware  that 
the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  are  deeply  graven  upon  it. 
Ay,  and  specially  the  names  of  its 
daughters,  and  more  especially 
still  one  in  particular.  And  it 
was  to  me  as  if  I  were  chevalier  of 
the  Order  of  God.  .  .  . 

(1609) 


moved  me:  my  Beloved  is  mine ; 
...  he  dwells  between  my  breasts  ; 
for  I  bare  Him  there.  Is  there 
sweetness  comparable  to  this?1 

(1610) 


In  these  sweet  thoughts  which  come  crowding  in,  these  ingenious 
symbolisms,  reminders  of  holy  friendships  and  loving  returns  to  God, 
we  have  assuredly  the  activity  of  contemplation,  the  “  consolation  ” 
of  the  mystics,  caught  as  it  were  alive,  with  its  fluent  and  tranquil 
rhythm,  its  honey  and  its  poetry.  How  is  it  possible  not  to  be  charmed 
and  won  when  such  a  man  writes  on  devotion?  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  emotion,  evoked  by  invisible  realities,  remains  human,  akin 
to  common  sensibilities;  nothing  in  it  appears  unfamiliar.  Nature 
and  Grace  meet  in  him,  adjusting  themselves  to  each  other,  mingling 
with  perfect  ease.  One  can  judge  best  from  these  other  beautiful  lines : 


Four  days  ago  I  received  at  Church  in  confession  a  noble  lad  of 
twenty,  comely2  as  dawn,  finely-tempered  as  his  own  sword.  O 
Saviour  of  my  soul,  what  joy  to  hear  him  so  devoutly  declare  his  sins ! 
He  transported  me.  How  warmly  I  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 

Who  could  doubt  the  tenderness  of  such  a  heart  ?  not  I  in  truth.  But 
to  return  to  the  analysis  of  the  inner  Francois,  I  boldly  repeat  that  this 
heart  not  only  attached  itself  to  no  created  thing,  but  also  remained 
impenetrable  to,  or  disengaged  itself  from,  human  relations  far  more 
easily  than  others.  “  When  the  people  were  no  longer  present,” 
writes  Ste.  Chantal,  “  he  could  not  have  told  what  they  looked  like. 
I  have  heard  him  say  so  himself.”3 * * * *  That  is  only  an  indication, 


1  CEuvres,  XIV.  169,  313,  314, 

2  Ibid.,  XIII.  84.  “  Bravt  ”  is  the  word  in  the  original,  here  certainly  best  translated 

as  “  comely  ”  ;  but  subsequently  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “  strong,”  undoubtedly  another 

of  its  true  meanings.  By  what  caprice,  imposed,  it  is  suggested,  on  the  lie  de  France  (the 

tongue  of  which  has  become  that  of  France),  by  the  langue  d’oc  of  the  troubadours,  has  this 

adjective,  when  placed  before  the  noun,  come  nowadays  to  signify  almost  the  exact  contrary  ? 

When  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  styles  Bossuet  “  un  brave  homme,”  he  assuredly  has  no  intention' of 

depicting  him  as  a  hero.  8  Ibid.,  II.  148. 
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though  curious  enough,  of  the  disposition  I  have  pointed  out.  We 
have  other  and  more  convincing  proofs.  He  wrote  indeed : 

Could  I  be  but  as  vitally  and  irrevocably  in  union  with  God,  as  I 
am  absolutely  separated  and  alienated  from  the  world,  how  happy, 
my  dear  Saviour,  should  I  be  l1 

And  again,  forcibly  enough  to  remove  all  lingering  doubts — 

I  love  independent  vigorous  souls  with  no  womanish  weaknesses  .  .  . 
for  a  too  great  tenderness  troubles  the  heart,  disquieting  and  distracting 
it  from  prayerful  adoration  of  God.  ...  I  am  the  most  affectionate 
being  in  the  world  and  (that  is  to  say,  nevertheless)  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  love  none  save  God  and  all  souls  for  God.2 

Very  affectionate  yet  very  detached,  even  from  all  that  inspired 
him  with  the  tenderest  sentiments — this  is  veritable  truth.  To  equal 
their  sincerity,  to  exceed  their  force,  needs  the  pen  of  Jeanne  de 
Chan  tal. 

He  depended  (she  writes  finely)  neither  on  death  nor  on  life, 
neither  on  relations  nor  on  friends.  His  spirit  rose  above  all  that. 
In  this  was  the  greatness  of  our  Blessed  one.3 

This  detachment  is  not  egoism,  in  one  sense  indeed  it  was  quite  the 
contrary.4  If  no  created  being  had  power  to  absorb  Franqois  de  Sales, 
his  own  nothingness  did  not  absorb  him  either.  Nothing  was  further 
from  him  than  the  worship  of  the  Ego.  He  disputes  with  himself, 
denies  himself  to  himself  as  to  others  ;  treats  himself,  as  he  treats  his 
fellows,  without  roughness  or  passion,  even,  one  might  say,  with  the 
same  sympathy.  This  is  one  of  the  original  traits  of  his  inner  life; 
he  seems  to  look  on  at  the  self  whether  active  or  passive,  assisting, 
curious,  amused,  or  enduring,  as  might  a  spectator  from  a  balcony 
following  the  drama  of  his  being.  He  might  have  been  thought 
watching  a  far-off  storm  or  the  excitement  of  some  children.  He 
writes  concerning  some  unknown  trouble : 

I  inwardly  mocked  my  own  weakness,  my  intellect  perceiving 
clear  as  day  that  all  this  was  merely  childish  distress.6 

1  Ibid.,  XIV.  178.  2  Reported  by  Ste.  Chantal.  Ibid..,  II.  494.  3  Ibid.,  II.  203. 

4  This  attitude  is  in  curious  contrast  with  that  which  in  my  book,  Newman,  essai  de  biogra- 
phie  psychologique,  I  have  termed  autocentrism,  that  species  of  religious  and  spiritual  egoism 
in  Newman  the  study  of  which  was  one  of  the  leit-motivs  of  the  whole  work. 

6  CEuvres  de  Franfds  de  Sales,  XIII.  118. 
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And  again,  after  a  temptation  infinitesimal  enough — 

I  beheld  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  down  low,  low  indeed  in  the  deepest 
depth  of  my  soul,  swelled  out  like  a  toad.1 

Till  the  storm  is  spent  or  till  it  breaks  out  again,  he  waits  sheltered 
from  the  world,  himself,  and  the  devil,  abiding  in  the  loftiest  point  of 
his  spiritual  being,  his  trysting  place  with  God.  The  divine  peace 
rated  by  him  above  all  else  is  nothing  more  than  forgetfulness  of  self 
in  God.  He  does  not  desire  either  for  himself  or  for  others  the  least 
“  tenderness  for  self.”  This  involves,  needless  to  say,  cutting  off 
such  “  tenderness  for  our  bodies  as  gravely  hinders  perfection,”  but 
more,  and  more  pitilessly,  “  that  which  we  have  for  our  souls.”2  To 
him  the  emotions  bred  in  the  soul  by  a  too  ardent  interest  in  self  appear 
foolish  and  deadly,  even  to  “  the  over-ardent  anxiety  to  repress  faults 
or  acquire  virtues.”3  What  good  comes  from  these  anxieties?  They 
will  not  advance  us  a  yard,  will  but  trouble,  distract  us  from  our  true 
centre.  “  He  who  is  truly  attentive  to  please  by  love  the  Celestial 
Lover,  has  neither  inclination  nor  leisure  to  consider  himself.”4 
When  we  come  to  make  a  synthesis  of  his  optimism,  we  must  not 
forget  beautiful  elements  in  its  composition. 

The  lamentable  controversy  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  has 
so  greatly  complicated  the  simplest  matters  that  some  may  possibly 
suspect  a  shade  of  apathy  or  quietism  in  the  temperament  just  de¬ 
scribed.  As  if  the  soul’s  life  were  only  a  sluggish  force  and  self-mastery 
a  paralysing  discipline !  If  Philothee  leads  an  unsociable  and  sullen 
life,  she  cannot  flatter  herself  that  she  resembles  her  master.  The 
more  this  saint  freed  himself  from  all  self-indulgence,  the  more  he 
enriched  his  life.  He  never  slept  save  in  his  bed,  where,  be  it  remarked, 
he  slept  like  a  dormouse,  to  awake  “  in  the  morning,  gayer  than  ever.” 
He  increasingly  realized  himself,  enriching  and  refining  his  soul, 
calm  but  determined,  alert  to  each  moment’s  inspiration,  docile  to 
teaching  from  whatever  source,  mind  and  heart  always  alive  to  all 
he  did,  to  all  he  saw.  The  writer  in  him  was  no  fixed  quantity;  in 
less  than  twenty  years  he  had  exhausted  the  whole  gamut  of  French 
styles  capable  of  expressing  his  complex  and  supple  nature.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  follow  his  several  developments;  one  only,  his  master¬ 
piece,  as  defined  at  the  outset,  can  be  dealt  with,  together  with  the 

1  CEuvres,  XIII.  368.  2  yi.  4g_ 

3  Ibid.,  VI.  xxxvii.  The  words  are  Dom  Mackey’s.  4  Ibid.,  VI.  217. 
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complicated  interplay  of  circumstance  and  preparation,  assimilations 
and  adaptations  which  made  Francois  de  Sales  the  man  of  this  book. 
Even  then  the  surface  of  this  vast  canvas  can  be  scarcely  more  than 
touched.  Let  us  take  three  principal  moments,  crises  of  development : 
the  famous  temptation  to  despair  with  which  Franqois  had  been  faced 
during  his  first  Parisian  years;  the  sojourn  in  Paris  of  1602;  and 
the  first  meeting  with  Ste.  Chantal.  This  last,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  history  of  Devout  Humanism,  but  rather  to  that  of  the 
Coming  of  Mysticism  to  be  treated  in  the  next  volume ;  so  I  shall 
only  refer  to  it  here  to  illustrate  the  unity  and  many-sidedness  of  this 
marvellous  life. 

III.  The  youth  of  F ran^ois  de  Sales  was  perhaps  less  smiling  than 
might  have  been  fancied,  especially  when  he  left  his  home  for  Paris 
and  study.  Religious  and  enamoured  of  perfection  from  the  outset, 
he  seems  nevertheless  to  have  had  a  certain  timidity  and  effort  in  his 
virtue.  “  As  a  youthful  scholar,”  he  himself  records,  “  I  was  seized 
by  a  fervent  desire  to  be  perfectly  holy.  I  began  by  imagining  that 
when  repeating  my  hours  I  must  incline  my  head  on  my  shoulder, 
because  another  scholar,  himself  truly  a  saint,  did  so,  and  I  copied 
him  solicitously  for  some  time.”1  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Paris,  it  is  said  that,  terrified  at  the  dangers  awaiting  him,  he  entreated 
his  father  not  to  send  him  to  Navarre,  as  had  been  first  arranged,  but 
to  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clermont.  A  day  scholar,  lodged  but  a  few 
paces  from  the  college,  he  was  by  no  means  left  to  his  own  devices;  a 
tutor  had  been  found  for  him  in  a  priest  M.  Deage,  himself  pursuing 
a  theological  course  at  the  Sorbonne,  undoubtedly  a  good  man,  but 
rough  if  not  brutal,  and  slightly  clumsy  in  his  methods.  For  instance^ 
when  the  youth  appeared  over  melancholy,  M.  Deage  would 
propose  to  him  amusements  that  subsequently  the  author  of  the 
Introduction  would  not  condemn,  but  which  at  that  time  bored  or 
shocked  him.  Very  young  even  for  his  age,  he  was  still  a  child,  and 
appeared  doubly  so  in  the  riotous  Quartier  Latin  1  his  affectionate  and 
delicate  nature  might  need  to  be  rendered  more  virile,  but  the  unintel¬ 
ligent  direction  of  M.  Deage  often  crushed  it.“  Already  inclined  to 

1  Ibid..,  VI.  141.  _  . 

2  This  chapter  has  never  been  critically  revised  and  the  justice  of  my  impressions  cannot 
be  guaranteed.  It  would  be  too  long  a  task  here  to  indicate  the  trifling  hints  guiding  my 
conjectures.  The  majority  of  the  saint’s  biographers,  M.  de  Baudry  among  them,  canonize 
Deage,  but  nothing  that  we  know  of  him  authorizes  such  apotheosis ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
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self-distrust,  and  reserved  with  his  Parisian  companions,  he  grew 
for  a  time  self-absorbed,  exaggerating  his  innocent  shortcomings  and 
tormenting  himself  for  not  opposing  a  stouter  resistance  to  the  various 
seductions  that  beset  him.  He  stood  alone,  as  he  would  do  later,  in 
spite  of  the  great  suavity  which  always  characterized  him,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  cordial  affability  which  would  soon  be  his.  Even  with 
his  Jesuit  masters  and  confessors,  as  with  those  Capuchins  whose  offices 
he  frequently  attended,  such  at  least  is  my  belief,  he  was  for  a  long  time 
very  reserved;  during  the  terrible  temptation  about  to  be  related,  he 
appears  to  have  disclosed  his  secret  burden  to  none.  To  quote  the 
deposition  of  Ste.  Chantal : 

The  Blessed  one  told  me  once,  to  strengthen  me  in  a  certain 
trouble  of  my  own,  that  as  a  student  in  Paris  he  fell  into  great  tempta¬ 
tion  and  exceeding  agonies  of  mind,  being  convinced  in  himself  that 
he  was  eternally  rejected  without  hope  of  salvation,  and  this  made 
him  numb  with  terror.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  this  extremity  of 
suffering,  in  his  heart  he  always  preserved  his  resolution  of  loving  and 
serving  God  to  the  best  of  his  powers  through  this  life,  with  all  the 
more  affection  and  loyalty,  since  he  thought  he  would  have  no  further 
opportunity  in  Eternity.  This  torment  endured  in  him  for  at  least 
three  or  nearly  six  weeks  so  violently  that  he  lost  appetite  and  sleep 
and  became  tbin  and  yellow  as  wax.  But,  on  the  day  appointed  by 
Divine  Providence  for  his  deliverance,  as  he  passed  a  church  he 
turned  in  to  kneel  before  a  Lady-altar,  where  he  beheld  the  prayer 
memorare  fastened  to  a  board.  He  said  it  through,  then  rising,  it 
came  to  him  all  at  once  that  his  disease  had  fallen  from  him  like 
leprous  scales,  and  he  felt  himself  perfectly  and  completely  whole.1 

anecdotes  of  his  tutorship  testify  to  his  coarse  fibre,  as  when  he  boxes  his  pupil’s  ears  and 
mortifies  him  in  public.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  any  real  intimacy 
between  the  two,  in  spite  of  the  Bishop’s  subsequently  appointing  him  his  vicar-general, 
possibly  moved  thereto  by  les  convenances  or  some  other  reason.  To  my  mind  Deage  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  most  wearisome  to  him  in  his  whole  entourage.  The  rarity  of 
mention  of  him  in  the  mass  of  existing  documents  appears  suggestive — where  are  the  letters 
received  by  him  from  the  saint? — that  of  March  i,  1608  (conjecturally),  is  a  simple  note 
with  no  sign  of  affection.  Nowhere  does  he  figure  among  the  intimates  of  Francis.  Camus 
affirms  that,  during  the  latter’s  great  temptation,  he  had  never  dreamt  of  confiding  in  his 
tutor.  Despite  M.  Baudry’s  disbelief  in  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Camus  should  have 
invented  it.  There  are  other  similar  indications,  but  again,  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 

1  Quoted  by  the  Abb6  de  Baudry  in  his  Dissertation  sur  la  controverse  entre  Fenelon  et 
Bossuet  (Migne,  C Euvres  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  IX.  513).  De  Baudry  has  brought  twice 
together  the  manuscripts  relating  to  the  temptation,  once  in  the  Dissertation  above  quoted,  and 
again  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Veritable  esprit  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales.  I  shall  refer  to  these 
two  collections,  as  it  will  thus  be  easier  to  find  the  various  papers  of  the  dossier.  The  exact 
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Such  is  the  most  authentic  version  of  this  incident,  more  or  less 
romantically  treated  by  later  biographers.  Here  are  Francois  de 
Sales’  own  words,  his  very  expressions,  though  he  has  kept 
back  more  than  one  detail,  unimportant  for  Mme  de  Chantal.  We 
shall  come  back  to  that.  But  even  without  them  one  can  perceive 
the  importance  of  this  trial  in  forming  one  chosen  by  God  to  direct 
and  calm  countless  souls.  It  was  from  his  own  experience,  as  he  told 
J.  P.  Camus,  that  he  learnt  “  to  have  compassion  on  the  infirmities 
of  others.”  Long  after  he  was  to  write  “  to  a  gentleman  fallen  into 
profound  melancholy”: 

Tell  me,  I  beg,  what  is  your  reason  for  this  sorrowful  humour  so 
prejudicial  to  you?  I  suspect  that  your  mind  is  still  harassed  by  some 
fear  of  sudden  death  and  Divine  judgments.  Alas,  what  torment  is 
that !  .  .  .  My  soul,  which  endured  the  like  for  six  long  weeks,  is 
qualified  to  compassionate  those  thus  afflicted. 

Emotions,  the  most  vehement,  pass,  but  principles  remain.  It 
was  not  the  heart  alone  of  the  saint  which  was  formed  in  this  trial  ; 
his  mind,  thought,  theology,  were  likewise  moulded.  The  Black 
Virgin  of  S.  Jitienne  did  more  than  give  him  a  message  of  peace,  she 
as  it  were  laid  upon  him  a  doctrine  of  pacification.  We  know  well 
that  the  distress  dissipated  in  him  that  day  was,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
dogmatic  order;  that  is,  caused  or  at  least  rendered  more  intense  by  a 
particular  system  of  theology.  Frangois  de  Sales  had,  previous  to  or 
during  his  temptation,  regarded  this  system  as  supremely  probable; 
when  the  temptation  was  over,  he  rallied  to  one  absolutely  contrary  ; 
and  this  is  for  us  not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  the  spiritual 
adventure. 

Let  readers  conjure  up  this  young  pious  timid  student  confronted 


date  of  the  temptation  is  not  known  ;  Canon  Gard,  whose  testimony  throughout  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  merely  says  :  1586 — Francois  de  Sales  having  remained  in  Paris  for  his 
studies  from  1582  to  1588.  The  theological  colour  of  the  temptation  suggests  its  being 
assigned  to  the  later  period  of  the  sojourn  in  Paris — somewhere  between  1585  and  1588. 
The  church  was  S.  Etienne-du-Gres,  then  existing  close  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Rose  blanche, 
where  the  young  student  had  his  lodging.  The  church  has  disappeared,  but  the  travels  of  the 
Black  Virgin  of  S.  Etienne  may  be  traced.  Huysmans  prayed  before  it  in  the  Chapelle  de  la 
Rue  de  Sevres,  where  the  nuns  of  S.  Thomas  had  brought  it  after  it  had  been  sold  during 
the  Revolution,  and  when  the  Sisterhood  quitted  the  Rue  de  Sevres  during  the  laying-out 
of  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  the  Black  Virgin  accompanied  them  to  Neuilly-sur-Seine.  In  the 
re-editing  of  M.  Hamon  by  M.  Letourneau  there  is  a  reproduction  of  this  image  [Vie  de  S. 
F.  de  Sales,  Baudry,  Paris,  1889,  I.  63). 
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for  the  first  time  by  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  attributed  to  the 
Master-Schoolman,  S.  Thomas.  He  learns  what  perhaps  he  already 
fears  confusedly,  that  certain  souls  are  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
glorifying  Divine  Justice  by  an  eternity  of  torment;  a  doctrine  mad¬ 
dening  indeed,  at  least  to  my  mind,  but  doubly  so  to  an  intelligence 
at  once  concrete  and  realistic,  to  a  scrupulous  young  soul  harassed  by 
the  temptations  common  to  its  age,  and  already  having  too  much 
inclination  to  range  itself  among  those  predestined  for  hell.  Francis 
saw  himself  lost — damned,  in  consequence  of  the  will  ascribed  by 
S.  Thomas  to  God,  that  so  God  might  show  forth  His  Justice — me 
damnatum  voluntate  quam  ponit  Thomas  in  Deo  ut  ostenderet  Deus 
justitiam.1  Ah,  wherefore  not  he  among  so  many  others,  he  so 
weak,  so  wavering?  Certainty?  no,  but  frightful  probability,  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  likely  the  longer  he  contemplated  it.  There  is  no 
need  to  insist  on  the  poignancy  of  this  anguish. 

For  these  are  not  conjectures.  We  possess  the  saint’s  own  words, 
a  protestation  of  faith  drawn  up  we  know  not  when,  perhaps  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  deliverance,  perhaps  years  later,  but  assuredly  and 
palpably  under  the  still  living  impression  of  this  crisis.  We  know 
nothing  more  of  how  things  went  with  him  during  these  pathetic 
weeks.  M.  Hamon,  latest  and  best  of  his  biographers,  believes 
apparently  in  a  gradual  relief;  he  beholds  the  temptation  diminishing 
little  by  little,  and  finally  fading  wholly  away  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin 
of  S.  Etienne.  For  my  part  I  am  tempted  to  support  a  quite  contrary 
opinion,  to  maintain  the  marvellous  suddenness  of  the  final  incident; 
that  crisis  was  at  its  height  at  the  moment  when  it  ceased ;  in  short, 
to  concentrate  into  a  momentary  flash  the  transformation  the  different 
stages  of  which  M.  Hamon  deploys  during  several  days.2 

1  Veritable  esprit ,  IV.  197-8. 

2  I  have  already  said  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  date  when  the  protestation ,  so  vividly 
illuminating  this  incident,  was  drawn  up.  In  saying  this  I  tilt  against  M.  Hamon,  who  places 
this  document  even  before  the  end  of  the  crisis.  To  an  old  critic,  this  assertion  seems 
difficult  to  sustain.  Take  the  text  (Hamon-Letourneau,  I.  56-7).  One  does  not  speak  under 
the  weight  of  despair  with  such  plenitude  of  confidence  and  joy.  There  are  other  and  more 
important  indications  of  a  far  later  date.  Canon  Gard,  through  whom  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  found  it  in  the  saint’s  library  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  theological  notes,  in  which  the 
question  of  Predestination  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  a  man  entirely  conversant 
with  his  doctrine.  They  are  not  the  notes  of  a  student,  even  the  most  promising.  I  will  add 
that,  in  these  notes,  Francois  de  Sales  maintains  that  the  greater  number  of  the  modern  and 
many  ancient  authorities  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  S.  Thomas.  If  he  had  known,  in  Bossuet’s 
word,  of  this  “  torrent  ”  of  tradition,  the  Thomist  thesis  would  have  troubled  him  less 
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He  enters  S.  fitienne  more  sick  at  heart  than  ever  and,  as  I  think, 
almost  ready  to  yield  to  despair.  He  kneels  before  the  Black  Virgin 
and  recites  the  prayer  which  he  sees  fastened  to  the  board.  All  at 
once  the  clouds  break,  the  horizon  lightens,  the  obsession  dies  away. 
It  is  like  the  peeling  away  of  a  leprous  crust.  A  lightning-flash? 
Nay,  flash  follows  flash  in  quick  succession.  “  Ah,”  he  bursts  out, 
not  joyfully  as  yet,  but  with  calm  generosity,  “  if  I  be  predestined  to 
glorify  the  supreme  Justice  of  God  by  my  damnation,  I  accept 
willingly  the  end  assigned  to  me  in  the  Eternal  Decrees.” 

As  he  bows  before  the  Eternal  Decrees,  a  sudden  conviction  seized 
him,  an  illuminating  certainty  that  these  so-called  Decrees  were  nought 
but  poor  human  invention  and  that  no  soul  was  so  predestined  to 
glorify  Divine  Justice.  A  celestial  voice  was  heard  within,  promising 
him  Paradise.  Since  thou  wert  willing  to  serve  in  making  My  Perfec¬ 
tions  shine  forth  by  the  sacrifice  of  thyself,  if  necessary,  although 
verily  in  that  would  have  been  but  little  glory  for  Me,  Who  long  not 
to  destroy  but  to  save  men,  I  will  bring  thee  into  eternal  happiness, 
that  thou  mayest  for  ever  chant  My  praises,  the  sole  glorification  sweet 
to  Me.  These  last  lines  are  literally  translated  from  the  Latin 
attestation  previously  mentioned,  and  may  surely  be  regarded  as  a 
tiansposition  into  dogmatic  statement  of  the  scene  of  the  deliverance. 


Precious  relic,  less  palpitating,  less  passionate  than  Pascal’s  amulet, 
but  of  a  far  superior  wealth  of  doctrine.  It  must  be  read  in  its  Latin, 
those  two  words  above  all  which  baffle  translation:  I  do  not  call 
Myself  the  Damning  One,  My  Name  is  Jesus  \  glorificatio  nominis  met 
qui  non  est  damnator,  sed  Jesus. 

He  who  breaks  with  Aquinas — that  is,  upon  this  precise  point — 
must  necessarily  pass  over  to  the  opposite  camp.  Directed  towards 
the  Jesuit  doctrine  by  the  response  of  the  Black  Virgin,  Franqois 
de  Sales  adopted  it  for  good.  Long  after,  he  wrote  to  one  of  their 


Moreover,  he  cites  in  these  notes  Tolet’s  Commentary  on  S.  John.  Now  the  brief  of  Sixtus 
V,  recognizing  this  book,  was  dated  November,  1587,  and  Francois  quitted  Paris  in  the  course 
of  1588  ;  the  intervening  interval,  although  mathematically  sufficient  for  him  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  treatise,  suggests  that  it  was  improbable.  Again,  in  these  notes  the 
saint  invokes  the  souvenir  which  he  preserves  of  the  teaching  of  Pere  Carrillo  ;  Memini 
Alphonsum  Carrilium  .  .  .  eamdetn  sententiam  tenuisse.  It  is  known  that  Carrillo  succeeded 
Maldonat  as  professor  at  Clermont  College,  and  that  he  left  Paris  in  1587.  S.  FranSois  then 
could  and  must  have  known  him  at  Paris.  If  he  had  written  this  note  in  1585,  1586,  1587, 
or  even  1 588,  would  he  have  said  memini — a  word  which  appears  to  denote  a  period  relatively 
distant  to  that  of  the  saint’s  studies  ?  Finally,  M.  Hamon  does  not  bring  forward  the  slightest 
reason  for  his  conjecture. 
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most  eminent  theologians,  Pere  Lessius,  a  letter  of  cordial  adhesion, 
which  remains  famous  in  the  history  of  this  age-long  dispute. 

In  the  Jesuit  Library  at  Lyons,  I  saw  your  Traite  de  la  Predestina¬ 
tion,  and  although  I  had  but  time  to  glance  hastily  over  it,  I  observed 
that  you  hold  and  maintain  the  view  of  predestination  to  glory 
according  to  the  prevision  of  merits,  a  view  with  many  titles  to 
honour  .  .  .  for  it  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  solacing.  .  .  .  This  is  a  great 
joy  to  me;  for  I  have  always  (he  means  for  a  long  time)  considered 
this  doctrine  the  truest,  most  lovely,  and  most  conformed  to  the 
compassion  and  grace  of  God,  as  in  my  own  poor  way  I  have  endeav¬ 
oured  to  show  in  my  Traite  de  T Amour  de  Dieu.1 

Veriorem  ac  amabiliorem — the  union  of  these  two  epithets  is  dear 
to  Devout  Humanism.  This  doctrine,  “  truer  and  more  lovely,” 
animates  indeed  not  only  the  Traite ,  but  all  the  saint’s  writings. 
Need  more  be  said  to  justify  the  intense  and  detailed  curiosity  with 
which  we  have  studied  the  story  of  the  temptation  ?2 

1  Veritable  esprit ,  IV.  126.  An  autographic  facsimile  is  appended  in  M.  de  Baudry’s  book. 
As  an  instance  of  how  far  party  prejudice  will  bias  the  critical  faculty,  may  be  quoted  the 
denial  by  competent  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.  Serry,  a  follower  of  Aquinas, 
practically  asserts  that,  were  it  not  a  forgery,  it  would  be  included  in  the  collection  of  the 
saint’s  Spiritual  Letters,  and  as  it  is  not — well  then  !  Is  it  possible  to  make  oneself  more 
ridiculous  ?  Hundreds  of  the  saint’s  letters  were  not  included  in  that  first  collection,  and 
it  is  amusing  that — on  its  first  publication  by  the  Jesuits — the  letter  oozed  forgery,  so  to 
speak,  its  date  being  1613.  Had  Pdre  Serry  put  on  his  spectacles,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
saint  could  not  have  spoken  in  1613  of  the  Traite ,  published  in  1616.  Francois  had  actually 
dated  his  letter  1618,  but  his  8  always  closely  resembles  a  3. 

2  There  remains  a  tempting  but  insoluble  problem,  why  the  saint,  former  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits  as  he  was,  should  not,  until  the  response  of  the  Black  Virgin,  have  broken  with 
Thomism.  But  how  far  in  reality  he  was  their  pupil,  is  a  nice  point.  He  had  not  been  sent 
to  Paris  for  theological  studies ;  indeed,  he  undertook  them  secretly.  It  would  seem  that 
instead  of  publicly  attending  the  classes  of  Pere  Carrillo,  S.J.,  he  used  the  note-books  of  the 
Sorbonne,  which  his  tutor,  Deage,  who  was  at  the  Sorbonne,  lent  him.  Thomist  note-books, 
no  doubt,  and  it  is  known  that  S.  Frangois  had  the  strongest  veneration  for  S.  Thomas. 
It  cost  him  much  to  separate  himself  from  the  former  and  from  S.  Augustine,  even  on  one 
point ;  his  very  torment  shows  that  the  Thomist  system  appeared  to  him  more  probable  than 
any  other.  He  knelt  before  the  Black  Virgin  a  disciple  of  S.  Thomas ;  he  arose  one  no 
longer.  I  do  not  however  believe  that  an  inevitable  connection  can  be  established  between 
Thomism  and  the  trials  above  described.  Human  Nature,  whether  Molinist  or  Thomist, 
is  subject  to  such  temptations.  No  system  can  in  fact  do  away  with  them,  but  that  of  the 
Jesuits  offers  the  immense  advantage  of  changing  the  point  of  view,  of  turning  our  attention 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  use  which  we  feel  it  possible  to  make  of  our  freewill,  instead  of  hypno¬ 
tizing  ourselves  by  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Decrees.  I  say  this  from  a  critic’s  scruple, 
considering  that  I  have  no  right  to  affirm  that  belonging  to  the  Thomist  school  had  made  the 
young  student  a  prey  to  despair.  The  version  here  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  reasonable. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the  Protestation  a  clear  and  vibrating 
memory  of  the  crisis. 
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IV.  Fifteen  years  later  we  find  Francois  de  Sales  once  more  in 
Paris,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  which  does  not  concern  this  book. 
He  stayed  nearly  seven  months,  from  January  20  to  September  20  (?) 
1602.1  How  much  he  had  learned  and  unlearned  between  those 
two  sojourns  in  the  capital,  as  a  law-student  at  Padua,2  then  canon 
and  provost  at  Annecy,  the  Bishop’s  right  hand,  the  head  of  the  Mission 
to  Protestant  Chablais! 

These  long  chapters  of  his  life,  still  but  little  known  and  not 
concerning  our  purpose,  must  be  left  alone.  One  gets  the  impression 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  himself.  It  needed  Paris  to  reveal  him  to 
himself.3 

In  1602,  Paris  was  already  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  sharing  honours 
with  Rome  as  the  most  brilliant  stage  for  the  Comedie  Humaine.  The 
young  Coadjutor  of  Geneva  was  then  thirty- five  years  old.  He  had 
arrived  from  his  distant  province,  which  was  not  even  French,  and  his 
mission  put  him  in  close  touch  with  the  great  of  the  earth — prelates, 

1  He  left  Savoy  January  3,  1602;  Macon,  Dijon,  and  was  at  Paris  January  20.  From 
February  2  to  April  7  he  preached  the  Lenten  course  ;  April  14  ( Quasimodo )  he  preached 
before  the  King.  On  April  17  he  preached  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Due  de  Mercceur ; 
other  sermons  in  different  places ;  July  and  August  the  Carmelite  affair.  Cf.  Griselle’s 
Pantgyrique  de  S.  Francois  de  Sales  (documents  pp.  37-8  and  Vol.  VIL  CEuvres  of  the  saint). 

2  The  Paduan  period,  till  now  little  studied,  demands  more  attention.  There  it  was  that 
he  drew  up  that  Rule  of  Life,  which  is  a  document  of  the  first  importance  psychologically, 
above  all  in  its  bearings  on  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  (Cf.  Hamon,  I.  73-80.)  In  my 
opinion,  and  according  to  the  existing  correspondence,  the  intimacy  of  the  student’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  illustrious  Possevin  has  been  exaggerated.  Little  is  known  of  the  early 
years  of  Annecy,  the  highly  interesting  figure  of  Mgr.  de  Granier  having  been  left  by  biogra¬ 
phers  somewhat  too  much  in  the  shade.  (Cf.  La  vie  du  reverendissime  evCque  Claude  de 
Granier ,  predecessor  de  Francois  de  Sales,  by  P.  Boniface  Constantin,  Lyons,  1640.)  Much 
also  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  saint’s  part  in  the  reform  of  various  monasteries,  and  there 
remain  many  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the  Chablais  Mission  (cf.  Andre  Perate,  La 
Mission  de  F.  de  Sales  dans  le  Chablais.  Melanges  de  l’ecole  frangais  de  Rome.  Vol.  VI. 
In  the  case  of  Francois,  here  as  when  Coadjutor,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  biographies 
to  isolate  the  young  missioner  from  his  numerous  and  very  active  helpers,  both  Capuchins 
and  Jesuits,  an  attitude  the  more  annoying  since,  while  endeavouring  to  exalt  the  saint, 
in  reality  it  but  obscures  him  to  us.  I  write  with  hesitation,  but  I  have  asked  myself  whether 
Francois  de  Sales  as  a  missionary  was  not  more  than  he  would  have  wished  under  the  influence 
of  his  collaborators,  among  whom  some  appear  to  have  been  more  ardent  than  he.  It  cannot, 
in  fact,  be  too  frequently  repeated  that  the  critical  history  of  Francis  de  Sales  has  yet  to  be 
written. 

3  I  shall  not  say  more  about  the  relations  between  Henri  IV  and  Francois  de  Sales,  as  I 
have  not  yet  managed  to  form  a  clear  opinion  on  this  point.  I  have  an  impression  that  the 
whole  of  that  chapter  has  a  strong  element  of  romance  in  it,  and  in  any  case  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  King  could  have  inspired  the  Introduction  even  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is 
certain  that  the  two  men  were  made  to  understand  each  other,  and  that  the  temper  of 
Frangois  de  Sales  could  not  fail  to  have  accorded  wholly  with  the  pacific  policy  of  Henri  IV. 
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courtiers,  the  King  himself.  When  later  his  mother,  Mme  de  Boisy, 
met  the  Baronne  de  Chantal,  she  would  yield  precedence  to  the  rich 
and  brilliant  Burgundian;  but  to  none  in  Paris,  as  it  seems,  did 
Francois  de  Sales  suggest  provinciality.  All  the  world  caressed, 
feted,  applauded  him,  flatteringly  assured  his  compatriots  that  he 
eclipsed  all  French  preachers.1  No  doubt  this  merely  added  a  fresh 
element  of  timidity  to  his  innate  distrust  of  himself  and  of  others; 
after  all,  what  had  he  in  his  modest  outfit  to  warrant  such  assurance  ? 
A  controversial  book,  sundry  trophies  of  a  Mission  to  Protestants,  an 
eloquence  which  had  ravished  Savoy.  Orators,  missioners,  contro¬ 
versialists  were  not  wanting  in  the  train  of  the  King  of  France. 
He  was  very  modest  and  judged  himself  unimportant.  Speaking  of 
Berulle,  Duperron,  Richelieu,  whom  he  was  to  meet  later,  or  of 
other  great  names,  he  avows  his  own  insignificance;  whether  or  not  a 
shade  of  Italian  exaggeration  may  be  suspected  in  his  phrases  of  com¬ 
pliment,  he  yet  sincerely  felt  himself  a  poor  fellow.  “  I  do  not  know 
how  to  respond  to  the  courtesy  of  the  letter  handed  to  me  by  your 
son,”  he  writes  to  a  gentleman  from  Paris,  June  15,  1602,  “  for  I 
have  not  sufficient  fine  and  witty  rejoinders.”  If  he  had  not,  he  soon 
acquired  them,  for  he  was  a  good  scholar  in  a  good  school.  At  Paris, 
more  than  elsewhere,  and  at  this  time  more  than  ever,  he  kept  silence, 
observed,  admired,  criticized,  kept  a  watch  on  himself,  worked  dili¬ 
gently,  and  absorbed  the  atmosphere.  Recent  ingenious  mathematical 
tests  confirm  this  impression  of  mine.  “  It  is  only  from  1 602,”  writes 
M.  Delplanque,  “  that  we  begin  to  find  in  his  sermons  frequent 
anecdotes  or  reminiscences  from  Pliny,”  the  Pliny  so  soon  to  be  an 
active  collaborator  with  Philothee !  “  This  year  1602  .  .  .  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  this  habit  of  borrowing  from  the  classics 
arguments  or  illustrations  for  his  discourses  or  his  works.  It  would 
seem  certain  that,  on  finding  himself  for  the  first  time  in  touch  with  an 
audience  enthusiastic  for  classic  literature,  he  to  some  extent  conformed 
to  the  fashion,  and  thus  contracted  a  new  taste  and  habit.”2 

This  attitude  of  adaptation,  and  even  of  concession,  was  wholly 
characteristic.  The  funeral  oration  delivered  by  him  at  Notre- Dame 

1  Cf.  Hamon-Letourneau,  I.  408. 

3  S.  Francois  de  Sales  bumaniste  et  icrivain  latin,  p.  141.  M.  Delplanque  takes  the  trouble 
of  counting  up  the  classical  quotations  in  those  first  sermons,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching  to  the  end  of  1602.  Out  of  thirty-two,  a  dozen  only  belong  to  the  sermons  preached 
before  his  journey  to  Paris.  These  may  be  minutiae,  but  they  are  significant. 
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may  be  studied  from  this  point  of  view,  although  in  other  respects  it 
scarcely  rises  above  the  commonplace.  He  set  himself  to  write 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  day,  he  frequented  and  imitated  the 
orators  of  the  capital,  making  himself  Parisian  like  them,  perhaps 
more  than  he  should  have  done  or  indeed  had  wished  to  do.  Ten 
years  later  he  recognized  this  and  blamed  himself.  Speaking  of  a 
Lenten  course  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  give,  he  writes  in 
1612:  “I  had  promised  myself  to  preach  somewhat  more  ripely  and 
solidly,  in  short  somewhat  more  apostolically  than  I  did  ten  years  ago.”1 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  Humanist  enthusiasm  received  fresh  stimulus. 
He  took  up  the  classics  afresh  and  studied  more  closely  the  intricacies 
(always  interesting  to  him)  of  the  French  language;  such  application 
is  doubly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  this  time,  he  was  having 
other  experiences  and  learning  other  lessons. 

He  had  already  encountered  fervent  and  pious  Christians,  but 
nothing  even  distantly  resembling  the  striking  spectacle  now  revealed 
by  Paris,  with  her  large  company  of  genuine  saints.  This  Babylon 
formerly  so  alarming  to  him — had  he  not  besought  his  father  not  to 
send  him  to  the  College  of  Navarre? — this  stronghold  of  pleasure¬ 
seeking,  riot,  and  civil  wars  was  yet  the  City  of  Saints.  More  sur¬ 
prising  still,  and  still  sweeter  to  his  lowly  affectionate  heart,  this 
heavenly  throng  hastened  to  greet  him,  to  open  their  ranks  to  him  and 
tell  him  their  secrets,  as  though  they  had  long  known  him,  and  had 
been  waiting  for  him.  It  was  one  of  the  great  joys,  the  brightest 
radiances  of  his  whole  life.  There  were  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Asseline,  Gallemant,  Duval;  the  future  chancelier,  Marillac;  the 
Carthusian  Beaucousin  and  many  other  religious;  matrons  and  maids 
of  the  great  world;  princesses  and  servants  ;  finally,  a  second  Teresa 
in  the  person  of  Mme  Acarie.  We  shall  meet  all  these  again,  when  it 
comes  to  grouping  the  pageant  of  mystical  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  For  the  moment,  Francois  de  Sales  alone 
concerns  us;  our  task  is  to  show  how  this  stay  in  Paris  ripened  and 
developed  him,  transformed  the  former  controversialist  into  the 
incomparable  director,  and  placed  in  his  hand  the  pen  soon  to  write  the 
Introduction  a  la  vie  devote. 

That  he  was  received  with  joy  and  expectation  is  certain.  But 
one  must  not  interchange  the  parts,  representing  the  new-comer  as  the 

1  CEuvres,  IV.  272. 
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master  in  this  School  of  Saints,  which  he  entered  in  order  to  graduate; 
or  painting  him  as  the  sun  of  this  little  world,  which  had  not  awaited 
him  in  order  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  He  received  more  than  he 
gave. 

Soon  his  sanctifying  influence  will  equal  and  surpass  that  of  his 
associates.  Just  now  he  is  being  formed.  Let  us  wait  for  Monsieur 
de  Geneve,  giving  time  for  the  tranquil  growth  of  the  youthful 
coadjutor.  He  was  not  only  very  humble  and  conscious  of  his 
limitations,  but  also  of  a  rare  delicacy  of  mind.  Endowed  with 
natural  charm  and  born  to  command  devout  souls  with  his  fascinating 
unction,  he  could  from  the  outset  have  asserted  himself  and  played 
the  master.  Mme  Acarie,  divining  this,  endeavoured  to  make 
him  blaze  the  trail  by  putting  questions  to  him  calculated  to  lead  to 
more  intimate  enquiries,  and  showing  herself  ready  to  give  him  her 
confidence.  He  feigned  not  to  understand  her,  treating  her  with  the 
reserve  natural  to  a  chance  confessor,  only  to  regret  later  that  he  had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  sounding  the  depths  of  this  sublime  soul. 
Obviously  he  did  not  wish  to  entangle  himself.  The  most  ignorant 
priest  could  hear  the  confession  of  an  ecstatic.  As  regarded  anything 
else,  had  she  not  Berulle  and  the  others  ?  He  was  not  minded  to  poach 
on  the  preserve  of  such  as  these.  He  effaced  himself  before  them, 
and  with  good  reason.  Did  everyone  act  thus,  there  would  be  fewer 
storms  among  the  mystics  and  the  devout. 

Franqois  was  no  less  discreet  with  Marie  de  Beauvillier,  with 
Asseline,  Berulle,  in  fact  with  everybody.  In  convent  parlours,  where 
reform  was  discussed,  in  the  salon  of  Mme  Acarie,  where  the  future 
Carmelites  were  learning  holiness,  Francis  de  Sales  went  to  school. 
He  was  instructed  and  edified  as  he  closely  observed  the  progress  of  the 
devout  life  in  souls  not  all  destined  for  the  cloister.  His  position 
enabled  him  to  approach  directors  and  directed  alike.  He  took  his 
time  as  he  always  did,  listening  more  than  he  spoke,  and  if  he  spoke 
saying  Yes  more  often  than  No.  Timidity,  courtesy,  modesty — but 
also  precaution  and  prudence  marked  him.  As  yet  all  was  too  new 
to  him.  He  suspended  judgment,  controlled  his  impressions,  multiplied 
experiences.  No  fear  that  he  would  let  himself  be  dazzled,  that  he 
would  assimilate  anything  contrary  to  the  mission  taking  shape  before 
his  eyes  as  his  life’s  work,  the  multitude  of  perplexities  in  which 
still  made  him  hesitate.  He  formed  himself  by  contact  with  others, 
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retaining  only  what  pleased  him.  His  verdicts  were  marked  with  as 
much  penetration  as  benevolence.  Later  he  would  say  that  Berulle 
“  appealed  ”  to  him  thoroughly,  that  he  wished  to  be  Berulle,  meaning 
probably  that  he  would  fain  be  as  holy  as  he,  though  not  exactly  after 
his  pattern.  For  in  everyone  he  recognized  the  strong  and  weak 
points,  though  for  the  moment  he  would  say  nothing  of  the  latter; 
ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  should  a  good  opportunity  present  itself,  he 
would  say  out  almost  all  that  was  in  his  mind.  The  theologian  Asse- 
line,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Acarie  constellation,  was  by  temper  too 
scholastic,  formal,  imperious,  given  too  much  to  the  unimportant, 
yet  he  was  most  admirable  and  wholly  a  saint.  He  soon  entered  the 
order  of  the  Feuillants,  where  he  continued  to  philosophize  and  to 
publish  his  lectures.  F ranqois  de  Sales  knew  him  by  heart.  At  the 
time  he  was  not  sparing  of  the  compliments  acceptable  to  a  professor, 
but  long  after  he  indicated  to  him  his  pet  failings  by  a  veiled  and  gentle 
word:  Endeavour  to  be  less  intellectual  (only  he  expressed  it  better 
than  that)  and  more  moving.1  A  valuable  lesson  which  he  had 
learned  thoroughly  himself  before  teaching  it  to  others.  In  fact,  it 
was  at  Paris,  by  frequenting  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  he  had 
realized  the  futility  and  dangers  of  vain  and  irritating  discussions. 
So  his  teachers  had  formed  him,  both  by  their  qualities  and  by  their 
defects. 

We  shall  find  him  settled,  at  last,  or  already,  entirely  master  of  his 
mind,  his  ideas,  his  method — as  soon  as  he  had  left  Paris.  The 
phenomenon  is  curious  and  might  be  viewed  as  an  arbitrary  con¬ 
struction,  but  is  none  the  less  indisputable.  Scarcely  has  he  done  so 
than  he  begins,  for  the  first  time,  to  write  proper  letters  of  direction, 
letters  so  perfect  that,  but  for  their  dates,  we  might  consider  them  as 
contemporaries  of  the  Introduction.  It  is  a  sudden,  complete,  and 
definite  realization  of  himself,  after  long  preparation.2 

Dom  Mackey  well  remarks : 

The  earliest  letters  of  direction  .  .  .  have  a  merit  of  their  own, 
that  of  displaying  the  first  expansion  of  S.  F ranqois  de  Sales’  ideas  on 
piety.  Philothee ,  the  Entretien ,  the  Traite  de  l' Amour  de  Dieu ,  will 

1  Cf.  the  admirable  letter  to  Asseline  (Dom  Eustache  de  S.  Paul)  on  the  project  of  a 
Summa.  OEuvres,  XV.  116-20. 

2  An  analogous  development  is  noticeable  in  a  compatriot  of  F.  de  Sale6,  Joseph  de  Maistre 
— the  same  slow  preparation,  the  same  sudden  bursting  into  flower. 
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but  develop  the  same  thoughts,  more  amply  and  with  a  more  system¬ 
atic  order.  But  here  we  have  the  first  gush  of  the  spring  in  all  its 
freshness  and  clarity.1 

The  truth  of  this  is  demonstrated  as  early  as  November,  1602, 
by  a  sort  of  collective  exhortation  which  Francois  sent  to  some  nuns 
in  Paris,  speaking  in  clear  terms  of  “  his  ”  method  as  opposed  to  that 
of  others  and  describing  it  very  definitely. 

I  suspect  myself  that  there  is  another  hindrance  to  your  reform: 
possibly  those  who  have  proposed  it  to  you  have  handled  the  wound 
over  harshly.  I  respect  their  method,  but  it  is  not  mine,  especially 
with  noble  and  cultivated  souls  like  yours.  I  believe  that  with  such 
it  is  better  to  point  out  the  evil  to  them  and  put  the  knife  in  their  own 
hand  that  they  may  themselves  cut  it  away.2 

No  harshness;  he  counts  definitely  on  the  nobility  and  generosity 
of  the  devout  soul.  Frangois  de  Sales  stands  an  optimist  confessed. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  it. 

The  second,  or  rather  the  first,  of  these  letters  of  direction,  since 
that  just  quoted  is  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter,  must  detain  us  longer. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  nun  of  Paris,  and  is  dated  January  1 6,  1 603. 

I  love  your  soul  with  firmness  because  I  think  God  wishes  it,  and 
with  tenderness  because  I  see  it  as  yet  weak  and  young. 

He  is  already  thoroughly  conversant,  alike  with  his  exceedingly 
delicate  role  and  with  what  he  considers  the  best  way  of  playing  it- 
He  is  writing  to  a  woman,  a  reason  for  thinking  twice  before  setting 
about  it.  I  could  swear  that  he  wrote  a  rough  copy  and  covered  it 
with  corrections  and  erasures.  This  “  I  love,”  so  decided,  cuts  short 
any  scruples  that  might  come  to  him  or  to  his  correspondent.  Con¬ 
fidence  is  only  given  to  love;  good  is  only  done  for  love.  As  for  the 
disquieting  thoughts  which  might  come  to  spoil  this  confidence  and 
paralyse  this  good,  he  sweeps  them  away  with  three  words:  “  Your 
soul,”  “  with  firmness,”  “  God  wishes  it.”  After  these,  “  with 
tenderness  ”  seems  more  than  simple.  And  then,  do  not  let  us  return 
to  this  preamble;  “  let  this  be  said  once  for  all.” 

Yet,  Frangois  did  not  understand  this  woman.3  Her  letter  was 
not  clear,  not  intelligent,  perhaps  not  quite  frank. 

1  CEuvrcs ,  XII.  11.  2  Ibid.,  XII.  148. 

3  The  saint’s  penetration  was  slow  ;  he  was  invariably  long  in  groping  his  way  into  a 
soul’s  recesses.  How  long  he  was  before  thoroughly  knowing  even  Ste.  Chantal  1 
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You  ask  me  whether  you  may  receive  and  accept  sentiments,  for 
without  them  your  soul  languishes,  and  yet  you  apprehend  them  with 
misgivings,  it  seems  to  you  that  you  should  reject  them. 

What  are  these  sentiments  of  which  she  speaks  ?  Doubtless  religious 
consolations  which  she  desires,  but  which  disquiet  her  when  they 
come  to  her.  She  has  not  quite  understood  some  discourse  on  absolute 
detachment.  Another  time  let  her  particularize,  give  “  an  example  ” ; 
it  will  be  easier  to  understand.  But  again,  what  fancy  has  she  taken 
up? 

I  have  .  .  .  some  misgiving  about  what  you  say  as  to  sentiments 
coming  from  the  creature.  But  I  think  that  you  mean  that  they 
come  to  you  through  the  creature  and  are  nevertheless  of  God.  .  .  . 
But  even  should  they  come  from  the  creature,  they  would  not  need 
to  be  rejected,  because  they  lead  to  God,  or  at  least  one  can  lead  them 
in  that  direction. 

How  he  blows  away  phantoms,  putting  this  soul  at  ease  and  giving  it 
its  liberty.  Can  one  not  recognize  one  of  his  leading  thoughts?  He 
is  so  sure  of  it,  so  permeated  with  it,  that  he  proposes  it  to  a  brain 
which  he  has  guessed  to  be  small,  or  very  muddled.  He  proceeds  then 
to  another  Salesian  doctrine,  or  rather  to  a  new  aspect  of  the  one  and 
only  doctrine.  Why  refine,  vivisect,  torment  oneself,  in  seeking  to 
know  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  everything  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  behold  you  hastening  with  much  disquiet  on 
the  quest  of  Perfection.  .  .  .  God  “  is  not  in  the  whirlwind,  nor  in 
the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  this  soft  and  quiet  breath  of 
a  wind  ”  almost  imperceptible.  Leave  yourself  to  God’s  steering, 
and  do  not  think  so  much  of  self.  ...  You  know  that  God  wishes 
men  in  general  to  serve  Him,  by  loving  Him  above  all  .  .  .  individu¬ 
ally.  He  wishes  you  to  keep  a  rule;  that  suffices,  if  it  be  honestly 
done,  without  art  or  subtlety,  the  best  we  can  do  in  this  world  where 
perfection  is  not,  with  the  limitations  of  the  human  and  of  one’s 
times. 1 

Were  these  ideas,  which  seem  so  simple,  really  new  to  him  ?  Must 
he  come  to  Paris  to  learn  them?  No,  indeed.  Since  his  first 
youth  he  had  tended  constantly  towards  this  conception  of  the 
spiritual  life.  No  question  with  him  of  spontaneous  generation,  of 
sudden  conversion,  but  of  a  flowering  ;  impressions,  reflections) 

1  CEuvres,XII.  163-170. 
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conclusions  patiently  amassed  from  the  beginning  were  so  much 
seed  which  Paris  would  cause  to  spring  up.  Full  of  presentiments  and 
aspirations  more  or  less  confused,  but  all  directed  to  a  single  aim, 
Francois,  at  an  age  when  a  man  “finds  himself,”  was  suddenly 
transported  into  the  thronged  heart  of  two  worlds  awaiting  him — 
that  of  the  saints  and  that  of  the  spiritual  guides.  Paris  showed  him, 
as  in  a  bird’s-eye  view,  the  truth,  the  wealth,  the  complexity,  the 
difficulties,  of  the  devout  life  as  a  whole.  He  beheld  souls  saintly 
indeed,  but  over-harassed  and  restless  ;  he  came  into  contact  with 
excellent  directors,  and  put  himself  mentally  in  their  place,  judging 
by  the  good  or  bad  results  obtained  by  them,  and  thus  evolved  his  own 
programme  of  holiness  and  direction. 

One  more  of  his  early  letters  and  we  have  the  programme 
complete.  He  made  no  less  than  two  drafts  of  this,  for  it  was  to 
make  some  sufficiently  delicate  remarks  to  no  less  a  person  than 
Marie  de  Beauvillier,  that  abbess  of  abbesses.  In  order  to  understand 
the  special  importance  and  the  point  of  the  message,  we  must  read 
between  the  lines,  remembering  that  Marie  de  Beauvillier  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  reputation  in  Paris  and  throughout  France.  In 
our  chapter  on  the  mystical  abbesses  she  will  be  more  fully  studied, 
and  possibly  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  our  sympathy  equal 
the  admiration  which  the  rare  goodness  of  this  woman  merits. 
Quite  young  and  almost  alone,  she  had  undertaken  and  carried  through 
the  reform  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre,  which  she  found  in  a 
lamentable  condition.  Other  convent-reformers  speedily  modelled 
themselves  upon  her;  great  ladies,  religious,  and  priests,  frequented 
“  the  Holy  Hill,”  to  encourage  the  heroic  abbess  or  to  seek  counsel 
from  her.  Franqois,  conducted  thither  by  his  friends,  undoubtedly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Marie,  for  he  had  scarcely  departed  before 
she  sent  after  him  a  letter  of  intimate  confidence.  For  the  moment 
she  obtained  merely  a  few  trite  phrases  in  answer,  according  to  his 
watchword — listen,  observe,  and  keep  silence.  The  Montmartre 
parlour  had  been  one  of  his  listening-posts;  we  can  readily  imagine 
his  kindly  smile  while  Marie  de  Beauvillier  recounted  the  difficulties 
with  which  she  had  to  contend,  or  developed  her  vast  projects.  His 
attitude  was  the  same  when  some  director  approved  or  encouraged 
the  Abbess.  No,  it  is  not  quite  in  this  way  that  he  would  direct  the 
young  woman,  slightly  imperious,  rigid,  and  inhuman;  not  in  this 
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way  would  he  carry  out  a  reform.  Did  the  Abbess  feel  this  silent 
criticism?  At  any  rate,  she  asked  counsel  from  Francois  de  Sales 
and  he  was  now  about  to  reply,  weighing  his  words  well.  In  that 
Montmartre  parlour  he  had  made  a  curious  discovery;  this  Abbess 
with  all  the  spiritual  general  staff  of  Paris  at  her  back,  whom  so 
many  high  personages  appear  to  direct,  was  she  not  herself  her  own 
director  ? 

Above  all  I  entreat  you,  avail  yourself  of  the  aid  of  some  spiritual 
persons,  whom,  considering  the  size  of  Paris,  it  would  be  easy  for  you 
to  select. 

The  naive  malice  of  the  preamble!  These  persons  of  whom  he 
speaks  were  on  the  spot  already,  Marie  de  Beauvillier  must  have 
known  it. 

For,  as  is  my  duty,  I  will  say  plainly  .  .  .  your  sex  needs  to 
live  under  guidance  and  will  succeed  in  no  enterprise  save  through 
submission;  not  because  in  many  cases  it  is  not  as  fully  illumined  as 
the  other,  but  because  God  has  so  ordained. 

It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  wasted  his  time  in  the  Montmartre 
parlour.  What  has  he  perceived  besides?  That  the  Abbey’s  reform 
is  being  carried  with  too  high  a  hand,  by  storm  as  it  were,  over 
the  heads  of  the  entire  Sisterhood,  in  imposing  it  strenuously  and 
without  distinction  on  all  the  nuns.  Many  had  grown  old  under 
the  ancien  regime ,  and  their  indignation  at  so  unlooked-for  a 
revolution  is  not  without  excuse. 

One  must  have  consideration  for  the  aged,  they  cannot  adapt 
themselves  easily;  they  are  not  supple,  for  the  muscles  of  then  minds, 
like  those  of  their  bodies,  have  become  contracted. 

This  double  criticism  hits  the  directors  of  the  Abbess  as  well 
as  herself.  Why  had  they  not  already  made  the  like  remarks  to 
her,  touching  excess  of  zeal,  indiscretion,  harshness  here  and 
there?  They  have  not  realised  the  interior  attitude  of  these 
worthy  old  ladies,  had  only  thought  of  breaking-up  an  indolent 
and  hampering  rear-guard.  By  using  more  compassion  towards 
them,  how  many  difficulties  would  not  the  reformers  have  avoided? 
In  any  case,  with  either  old  or  young,  what  avails  this  militai  y  cai  1  iage, 
this  inflexible  severity  and  stormy  ardour?  In  taking  things  this  way 
one  agitates  oneself  as  much  as  others. 
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The  care  that  you  should  bring  to  this  holy  work  ought  to  be 
sweet,  gracious,  considerate,  full  of  charm.  Your  youth  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  your  own  disposition  demand  it,  for  severity  does  not  sit 
well  upon  the  young.  Believe  me,  madame,  the  most  perfect  care  is  that 
which  most  closely  resembles  the  care  which  God  has  for  us,  tranquil 
and  calm,  and  even  in  its  greatest  activity  free  from  all  agitation.1 

I  repeat:  these  are  his  very  earliest  letters  of  spiritual  counsel. 
From  the  outset  he  has  understood  his  true  mission  to  souls,  his 
method,  his  spirit. 

V.  We  have  seen  what  may  be  called  the  birth  of  the  spirit  of 
Franqois  de  Sales  and  the  revelation  of  the  saint’s  innermost  tendencies 
of  thought;  then  we  have  seen  him  finding  himself  ripening  and 
developing  during  two  series  of  memorable  experiences — the  great 
temptation  of  1586  and  the  journey  to  Paris  in  1602.  Now  we 
must  study  the  whole,  and  attempt  to  describe  it.  You  will  pardon 
me  for  being  over  long  when  you  remember  that  the  Salesian  spirit  is 
the  most  exact  and  perfect  expression  of  Devout  Humanism. 

Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  nowhere  does  he  teach,  suggest  or 
tolerate,  any  minimising  in  moral  matters,  any  religious  senti¬ 
mentality,  or  effeminacy,  anything  in  short  resembling,  even  in 
the  most  benign  form,  a  slackening  of  the  spiritual  fibres?  Here 
is  no  question  of  his  style,  frequently  more  vigorous  than  one  would 
imagine,  but  sometimes  too  sugary.  The  style  went  with  the 
mission;  Franqois  de  Sales  aimed  at  calming  souls;  do  not  require 
of  him  to  write  in  Pascal’s  manner,  ravishing  certainly,  but  also 
disquieting.  His  teaching  appears  slight  only  to  the  worldly  or  the 
superficial;  the  pious  elite  for  whom  it  is  designed  will  be  led  as  far 
as  by  any  other  spiritual  guidance,  not  excepting  even  that  of  Port- 
Royal.  One  is  prone  at  times  to  overlook  that,  according  to  the 
saint’s  pen,  “  devotion  ”  is  synonymous  with  “  perfection,”  and 
“  perfection  ”  with  “  pure  love,”  in  the  crucifying  sense  given  to 
the  term  by  the  highest  mystics.  Philothee  of  the  Introduction  has 
not  yet  attained  so  far,  but  she  will  get  there  if  she  lets  grace  have 
its  way.  The  programme  laid  down  for  her  is  eminently  practical. 
The  heart  the  least  sensible  to  the  joys  of  prayer  can  fulfil  it.  Exacting 
towards  himself,  the  saint  was  equally  so  towards  others;  entering 
into  the  smallest  details  like  Fenelon.  At  his  first  meeting  with  the 

1  CEuvres,  XII.  171-4. 
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Baronne  de  Chantal,  he  found  her  too  elegantly  dressed:  “  Madame, 
if  that  lace  were  not  there,  would  you  not  still  be  neat?  ”  Mere  de 
Chaugy,  biographer  of  Ste.  Chantal,  recounts  that  “  once,  being  at 
the  blessed  one’s  table,  and  knowing  that  she  disliked  olives,  he 
handed  them  to  her,  saying  that  he  wished  her  to  eat  them,  which 
she  did  with  extreme  repugnance.  Another  time  he  did  the  same  with 
fricasseed  snails.”1  About  a  somewhat  simple  devotion  which  he 
had  recommended  to  her,  he  writes: 

No,  my  dear  daughter,  when  I  gave  you  the  Chaplet  of  S.  Francis, 
I  did  it  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  its  truths,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
immediately  that  you  would  be  mortified  by  it,  and  I  said,  “  Ah,  so 
much  the  better !  ”2 

Always  fearing  lest  any  remnant  of  worldly  associations  should 
clog  the  progress  of  the  young  widow,  who  was  not  yet  in  the 
convent,  he  bids  her 

Cut,  sever  your  friendships,  do  not  amuse  yourself  by  untying  them. 
Scissors  and  knife  are  necessary.  No,  the  knots  are  fine,  intricate, 
tangled  .  .  .  your  nails  (are)  too  short  to  take  hold  of  them.  Only 
the  sharp  knife  will  do  it.  The  cords  are  of  no  value.  Do  not  spare 
them.3 

When  she  became  a  religious,  he  rebuked  her  in  public  “  with  a 
thundering  voice  ”  for  a  trifling  fault  and  let  her  weep  for  a  long 
time,  without  saying  a  word.  These  things  however  are  trivialities, 
compared  with  the  total  abnegation  to  which  he  wished  to  bring 
her,  disengaging  her  little  by  little  from  all  things,  even  from  whatever 
there  might  be  of  a  too  human  element  in  her  pure  friendship  for 
him.  This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  that  poignant  story.4  But  at 
any  rate  here  are  the  final  words.  Ste.  Chantal  writes  to  Francis 
de  Sales,  who  has  warned  her  of  the  approach  of  the  final  sacrifice: 

My  true  father,  the  knife  has  indeed  cut  to  the  quick !  Alas,  my 
only  father,  to-day  I  remember  how  once  you  commanded  me  to 
strip  myself.  I  answered,  “  I  know  not  of  what  more!  ”  and  you 
replied,  “  Have  I  not  told  you,  daughter,  that  I  will  strip  you  of  all  ?  ” 
Oh  God,  how  easy  it  is  to  abandon  all  around  us!  But  to  abandon 
skin,  flesh,  bone,  down  to  the  very  marrow,  which  is,  meseems,  that 
which  has  befallen  us,  is  a  great  task,  difficult,  impossible,  were  it  not 
for  God’s  grace. 

1  CEuvres  de  Ste.  Chantal ,  I.  72,  73. 

3  Ibid.,  XIV.  p.  108. 


2  Ibid.,  XIII.  340. 

4  Ibid.,  III.  109-118. 
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Here  is  the  answer: 

Our  Lord  loves  you,  my  mother;  He  will  have  you  all  His  own; 
take  no  other  arm  than  His  to  support  you.  .  .  .  Keep  your  will  so 
simply  united  to  His  that  nought  may  dispart  you.  Think  no  more 
of  the  friendship  or  the  bond  which  God  has  wrought  between  us, 
nor  of  your  children,  nor  of  your  heart,  nor  of  your  own  soul.1 

Again,  is  there  much  softness  to  be  found  in  the  following  letter, 
urging  another  of  his  penitents  to  some  unknown  hardness  ? 

But,  human  wisdom  says  to  me,  how  far  do  you  desire  to  abase  us? 
Are  they  to  tread  us  underfoot,  to  pull  our  noses,  to  play  with  us  as 
with  a  puppet?  .  .  .  Aye,  verily,  I  desire  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  father, 
you,  my  daughter  will  say  to  me,  you  are  very  severe  all  at  once.  It 
is  not  all  at  once  assuredly,  for  ever  since  I  had  the  grace  of  knowing 
something  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cross,  this  sentiment  entered  into  my 
soul  and  it  has  never  left  it.2 

But  why  linger  on  any  one  individual  direction?  Take  the 
Introduction ,  study  its  real  meaning,  and  it  will  soon  be  plain  that 
this  tender  little  book  is  neither  addressed  to  nor  would  suit  “  soft  ” 
souls,  but  those  alone  who,  cost  what  it  may,  would  become  perfect. 3 
Yet,  on  the  ground  that  Francois  de  Sales  has  preached  as  well  as, 
and  better  than  any,  the  “  perfect  mortification  of  self-love,”  must 
we  misconstrue  the  distinctive  character  of  his  asceticism,  joining 
for  instance  with  M.  Olier  in  declaring  that  the  author  of  Philothee 
is  “  of  all  the  saints  the  one  most  given  to  insisting  on  mortification  ”  ? 
Assuredly  not.  In  truth,  in  these  questions  there  is  neither  less  nor 
more;  he  who  does  not  point  us  to  mortification  and  the  Cross  has 
not  read  the  Gospel,  is  not  even  a  Christian.  It  is  comprehensible 
that  the  interpreters  of  the  saint,  irritated  and  perturbed  by  certain 
sickly-sweet  explanations  of  his  teaching,  deem  it  needful  at  times 

1  CEuvres,  III.  115,  118. 

2  Quoted  by  Strowski,  La  pensee  chretienne.  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  Paris,  1908,  p.  96. 

3  Dom  Mackey  makes  an  interesting  point  here.  Reminding  us  that  the  famous  Con¬ 
ferences  of  Cassian — written,  as  one  knows,  for  Fathers  of  the  Desert- — was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Introduction ,  he  observes  that  the  spirit  of  the  latter  book  “  is  essentially  the 
spirit  of  the  monastery,”  and  adds  “  twice  over,  we  find  in  the  original  manuscripts,  the 
thought  that  Philothee  should  practise,  although  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  virtues  obligatory 
on  those  consecrated  to  God.”  ( CEuvres  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  III.  xxxviii.-xli.)  This,  I 
may  remark,  is  a  bit  of  special  pleading.  Dom  Mackey  is  a  monk,  but  he  does  not  write  at 
random  and  always  merits  attention. 
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to  recall — as  we  have  done  here — the  fact  that  his  doctrine  is 
fundamentally  heroic.  They  must  not  however  fall  into  the  opposite 
paradox,  saying  for  instance,  “  Do  we  not  see  some  worthy  souls 
glidi  ig  carelessly  over  the  underlying  austerity  of  the  doctrine  and 
the  spirit  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  concentrating  their  attention  solely 
on  the  amenities  and  sweetness  of  his  style,  taking  the  form  but 
ignoring  the  substance? 1,1  The  thought  is  a  just  one,  but  does  not 
appear  so  owing  to  its  awkwardness  of  expression.  How  strange 
and  repellent  the  idea  would  be  to  us  of  a  man  whose  amenities  and 
gentleness  were  all  on  the  surface,  a  matter  of  formula  and  style,  but 
whose  inmost  soul  was  the  very  opposite  of  suavity!  If  we  in¬ 
vestigated  this  alleged  opposition  between  form  and  substance  we 
should  clearly  perceive  that  the  life  of  the  saint,  as  well  as  his  works, 
distinctly  denies  it.  When  this  supposed  opposition  has  been  well 
studied,  and  one  wishes  to  put  into  a  single  word  the  originality  of 
F rangois  de  Sales,  one  can  only  say  “  Sweetness !  always  sweetness !  ” 
Banal  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  just.  Eliminate  from  this  vague 
word  “  sweetness  ”  any  association  of  sentimentality  or  weakness  in 
his  form  or  substance,  his  style,  method,  thought  and  spirit,  give  it 
its  fullest  sense  human  and  divine — discite  a  me  quia  mitis  sum — 
and  you  will  have  defined  T Introduction  a  la  vie  devote,  the  Entretiens, 
the  Traite  de  V Amour  de  Dieu.  The  religious  world  had  already 
the  Combat  spirituel  and  so  many  other  books  emphasising  the  austere 
aspect  of  Christian  duty,  that  there  would  scarce  have  been  need 
of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  had  he  not  undertaken  to  place  souls  in 
their  inmost  depths  “  in  an  attitude  of  suavity.”2 

1  (Euvres  de  S.  Francois  de  Sales,  XIV.  xiv.  The  quotation  is  from  R.  P.  Navatel, 
taking  up  the  pen  from  Dom  Mackey  at  the  end  of  Vol.  XIII.  He  writes  again  in  the  same 
sense  :  “  Many  superficial  observers,  from  the  facile  appearance,  the  human  and  gracious 
touch  on  the  facade  of  the  edifice,  take  it  on  themselves  to  scorn  it,  imagining  thereby  that 
S.  Francois  de  Sales  actually  sweetened  the  austerity  of  the  Christian  life  and  possibly  attenu¬ 
ated  the  exigencies  of  the  Evangelical  Counsels.”  (XIV.  xiv.)  Among  such  superficial 
observers  must  be  included  Ste.  Chantal  herself,  since  she  observes  that  he  “  raised  souls  to 
a  love  of  God  so  sweet  that  all  the  difficulties  attributed  to  the  devout  life  vanished  away.” 

( (Euvres  de  Ste.  Chantal,  II.  201.)  Also  here  is  Dom  Mackey  writing:  “He  would  not 
alarm  timid  souls,  but  would  make  them  perfect  without  their  even  suspecting  it  ”  (III. 
xli.).  Some  words  in  these  passages  may  appear  equivocal — “sweetening”  ( adouci )  having 
two  meanings,  so  that  it  might  be  said — he  would  make  the  toughest  virtues  sweet,  lovable, 
facile,  or  else — mitigate  or  attenuate  them.  The  real  originality  of  S.  Framjois  de  Sales,  at 
least  according  to  Ste.  Chantal,  Dom  Mackey,  and  even  to  R.  P.  Navatel  himself,  consisted 
in  sweetening  all  and  attenuating  nothing. 

2  (Euvres,  XIV.  2. 
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Suavity  towards  God,  towards  one’s  neighbour,  towards  oneself. 
He  tells  a  religious: 

Holy  Church  is  not  so  strict  as  one  might  think.  If  a  Sister  be 
suffering  from  a  tertian  fever  and  an  attack  is  due  at  the  hour  of 
Mass  of  a  Festival,  you  may  and  should  miss  the  Mass  in  order  to 
remain  with  her,  although  no  harm  would  come  of  leaving  her 
alone;  for  see  you,  the  love  and  holy  sweetness  of  Mother  Church 
are  brimming  over.1 

The  very  decided  preferences  which  underlie  the  advice  of  the 
kindhearted  casuist  should  be  noted.  Here  there  is  no  question  of  a 
violent  crisis,  which  would  have  made  hesitation  impossible;  the 
sufferer  was  merely  in  such  a  condition  that  ordinarily  she  would 
not  have  been  left  alone,  but  on  a  Sunday  one  would  hesitate  to 
“  miss  the  Mass  ”  by  remaining  with  her.  Do  not  hesitate !  Here 
is  another  passage,  perhaps  more  beautiful,  and  perhaps  less  obvious. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  (says  the  Saint),  and  preached  in  the  Queen’s 
Chapel  upon  the  Day  of  Judgement — not  a  controversial  sermon — 
there  was  present  a  young  lady,  Mile  de  Perdreauville,  (Protestant) 
who  had  come  out  of  curiosity  ;  she  was  caught  in  the  net  and  as  a 
result  of  this  sermon  resolved  to  seek  instruction,  and  three  weeks  later 
brought  her  whole  family  to  confess  to  me  and  stood  sponsor  for 
them  all  at  their  Confirmation.  Now,  you  see,  that  sermon,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  heresy,  nevertheless  breathed  against  it. 
...  I  have  said  ever  since  that  whoever  preaches  with  love,  preaches 
sufficiently  against  heretics,  though  he  may  say  never  a  controversial 
word.2 

1  QSuvres ,  VI.  309.  The  Entretiens  from  which  I  quote  are  known  to  us  but  by 
the  admirable  notes  taken  down  by  the  Sisters.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  two 
stenographers,  whence  we  may  be  certain  that  the  saint’s  actual  words  have  been  given. 

2  Ibid.,  XIV.  96-7.  Here  are  some  further  quotations  which  will  probably  please  readers. 
“  I  hate  from  natural  disposition  and  upbringing,  as  well  as  from  the  result  of  my  ordinary 
considerations  and,  as  I  think,  from  heavenly  inspiration,  all  those  contentions  and  disputes 
between  Catholics  which  lead  to  nothing,  and  still  more  those  tending  hut  to  dissensions  and 
differings,  and  especially  at  this  time  so  given  to  controversies,  slanders,  censures,  and  the 
ruin  of  charity.”  (Ibid.,  XV.  95.)  “  There  is  no  worse  way  of  evil-speaking  than  speaking 
too  much.  If  one  says  less  than  is  needful,  it  is  easy  to  add,  but  after  having  said  too  much, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  it  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  summit  of  virtue,  to  correct  immoderation 
moderately  .  .  .  sportsmen  breaking  through  the  undergrowth  and  frequently  returning 
more  damaged  than  the  animal  to  damage  which  they  have  been  in  pursuit.”  (Ibid.,  XV. 
114.)  In  1612,  writing  to  Germonio  on  French  affairs  (the  original  is  in  Italian):  “It 
would  be  good  to  bring  about,  through  the  intervention  of  devout  and  prudent  prelates, 
union  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  ...  if  in 
France  the  bishops,  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Orders  were  thoroughly  united,  in  ten  years  it 
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Of  course,  the  saint  here  has  no  intention  of  condemning  controversy, 
he  says  simply  that  a  priest  fulfils  all  his  duty,  “  preaches  sufficiently,” 
when  he  contents  himself  with  the  apologetics  of  Love.  To  regard 
one’s  neighbour  with  tenderness  is  but  the  humblest  and  easiest 
degree  of  perfection  ;  but  souls  truly  saintly  find  him  more  lovable 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  they  have  in  bearing  with  them¬ 
selves.  What  is  more  simple  than  to  ignore  the  moral  wretchedness 
of  others,  to  minimize  it  or  to  leave  the  task  of  healing  it  to  God ! 
But  reflection  must  show  to  all  alike,  whether  saints  or  not,  that  one’s 
own  soul  is  the  heaviest  burden,  a  burden  more  easy  to  be  borne  if 
one  understood  how  to  assume  the  “  posture  de  suavite  ”  towards  the 
Divine  Love  which  has  created  it  and  is  reflected  in  it.  So  Francois 
de  Sales  held :  care  of  one’s  neighbour  is  but  a  part  of  the  watchword 
of  “  sweetness  ”  towards  God  and  towards  ourselves. 

I  do  not  desire  a  fantastic,  fussy,  melancholy,  peevish,  and  lamenting 
devotion,  but  a  piety  gentle,  gracious,  calm,  peaceable  and,  in  a 
word,  that  genuine  piety  which  finds  favour  first  with  God  and  then 
with  men.1 

There  is  to  be  no  parade,  no  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
Indeed,  however  heavy  one  may  find  the  yoke,  it  is  better  to  keep 
one’s  suffering  to  oneself,  and  better  still  to  be  genuinely  joyous. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Francois  de  Sales  was  here  addressing 
cloistered  souls  en  route  for  perfection,  who  are  a  prey  to  discourage¬ 
ment  at  every  step.  Seculars  suspect  little  of  the  distresses  of  this 
small  enclosed  world,  or  of  all  that  a  clumsy  or  ignorant  director  can 
make  these  innocents  endure.  What  frenzies,  what  moral  convulsions 
— Heaven  knows  that  I  do  not  speak  at  random — directors  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  Philothee  can  spare  devout  souls;  what  unleashed  evils 
or  poisoned  wounds  can  be  caused  by  the  contrary  disposition,  one 
which  will  always  have  its  school,  a  far  greater  school  to-day  had 

would  be  all  up  with  heresy.”  ( Ibid !.,  XV.  188—9.)  the  Entretiens  aux  Visitandines 
(Ibid.,  VI.  68)  he  observes :  “  I  say  that  there  are  times  when  one  must  use  caresses  (I  speak 
in  all  seriousness),  as  when  a  Sister  is  ill  or  afflicted  and  somewhat  melancholy,  for  that  does 
so  much  good  !  ”  But  I  will  not  end  in  my  own  words  :  here  is  a  reply  of  Ste.  Chantal  to  a 
question  from  a  Mother-Superior:  “  When  you  ask  me  whether  one  born  illegitimate  could 
be  elected  Superior,  our  blessed  Founder  himself  has  solved  the  problem,  saying  that  children 
were  not  responsible  for  their  parentage  and  had  no  share  in  the  iniquity  of  their  father  and 
mother  .  .  .  S.  Bridget  was  the  baseborn  of  a  slave.”  (CEuvres  de  Ste.  Chantal,  V.  226.) 

1  CEuvres,  XIII.  59. 
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not  Francois  de  Sales  existed.  The  depressions,  the  impatiences, 
the  disquiets,  the  scruples  which  he  never  ceased  to  combat,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  amari  aliquid  of  Lucretius.  Despair 
is  injurious  to  all,  even  for  an  obdurate  sinner,  but  it  is  not  for  such 
that  our  saint  proposes  “  a  certain  glad  humility  which  takes  pleasure 
in  recognizing  one’s  own  wretchedness.”1  There  is  wretchedness 
and  wretchedness,  one  which  tends  to  awaken  slumbering  consciences, 
another  that  uselessly  harasses  and  paralyses  good  intentions. 

But,  my  daughter,  I  entreat  that  these  meditations  on  the  Four 
Last  Things  may  all  end  with  hope,  not  with  fear  and  terror; 
for  when  they  end  with  fear,  especially  of  death  and  hell,  they  are 
dangerous.2 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  insistence  he  implored  his 
spiritual  daughters  not  to  torment  themselves.  He  returns  to  this 
continually. 

The  first  time  that  he  came  to  us  (so  runs  the  account  of  one  of  his 
visits  to  a  convent)  he  spoke  to  us  for  near  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
tranquillity  of  spirit,  with  much  devotion;  repeating  several  times 
that  we  should  never  trouble  ourselves  over  aught  nor  lose  our  peace 
of  heart  for  anything  that  might  befall  us.3 

Peace  is  lost  when  self-examination  is  pushed  to  excess,  let  us  give 
credit  to  ourselves  and  to  God,  resigning  ourselves  not  to  know 
what  we  are  or  where  we  are.  Cease  from  morbid  curiosity,  at  once 
cruel  and  useless,  cease  from  these  indefinite  harkings  back  to  our 
actions,  our  intentions,  even  the  intention  which  leads  us  to  self¬ 
discussion. 

O,  dear  daughter,  avoid  all  these  reflections,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  dwell  in  a  soul  eager  to  know  all  that  is 
happening  in  her.4 

He  writes  about  one  of  his  convents: 

They  are  too  anxious  to  do  right,  that  harasses  them  somewhat. 
Yesterday  we  had  an  instruction,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  into  a  larger  place.5 

1  (Euvres,  XIV.  7.  2  Ibid.,  XII.  333.  3  Ibid.,  VI.  407. 

4  Ibid.,  VI.  419.  6  Ibid.,  VI.  14. 
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One  must  not  desire  even  the  virtues  with  too  much  harshness. 

Love  nought  overmuch,  I  implore  you,  not  even  those  graces 
which  one  sometimes  loses  by  exaggerating  them.1  .  .  .  What  I 
wish  is  that  you  should  not  torment  yourselves  by  desires  or  in  any 
other  way2  (such  as  too  much  chagrin  at  your  faults),  which  ceases  to 
be  pure,  when  it  disquiets  you.3 

And  beware,  lest  this  fleeing  from  all  disquietude  become  in  its 
turn  a  new  obsession. 

This  is  what  you  do:  when  this  trifle  rises  in  your  mind,  you  are 
vexed  and  close  your  eyes  to  it,  yet  you  are  fearful  lest  this  should 
have  no  effect.  This  very  fear  saps  your  spirit  and  leaves  the  poor 
thing  pale,  sad,  and  trembling;  that  disturbs  you  and  breeds  yet  another 
fear  lest  the  first  should  have  done  you  harm,  and  so  on.  You  fear 
fear,  then  you  fear  to  fear  fear;  vexation  vexes  you  and  then  you  are 
vexed  because  the  vexation  has  vexed  you.  Thus  have  I  seen  some 
who,  having  given  way  to  anger,  grow  still  more  angry  at  having 
been  angry,  as  when  a  stone  has  been  thrown  into  water  a  small 
circle  arises,  it  in  turn  making  a  larger  one,  and  so  on.4 

Sainte-Beuve  and  M.  Strowski  consider  this  an  over-refinement 
on  his  part,  perhaps  because  neither  of  them  ever  heard  Philothee’s 
confession.  This  indefinite  ebb  and  flow  of  disquietude,  these  returns 
upon  returns,  are  human  life  itself. 

I  have  often  told  you  that  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  must  be  no 
stippling,  it  is  needful  to  set  about  attaining  them  roundly,  frankly, 
simply,  in  good  old  French  fashion  with  freedom,  boldly,  grosso 
modo.  What  I  fear  is  a  spirit  of  constraint  and  melancholy.5 

So,  under  many  aspects  continually  renewed,  the  same  doctrine, 
which  was  less  common  than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  spiritual 
world  before  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  invariably  presents  itself.  Dom 

1  Ibid.,  XIII,  53.  2  Ibid.,  XIII.  305. 

3  Ibid.,  XIII.  167.  Newman,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  says  precisely  the  contrary  :  “  To 

be  at  ease,  is  to  be  unsafe.”  Be  anxious  if  you  are  not  anxious. 

4  Ibid.,  XIII.  373-5. 

Ibid.,  XIII.  392.  He  often  uses  the  expression  grosso  modo  (plumply  or  roundly),  or 
a  la  bonne  Marguerite  !  On  the  same  occasion  as  above  he  makes  an  interesting  application, 
when  speaking  of  the  contemplation  of  Mysteries,  according  to  the  Ignatian  method.  “  You 
must  neither  amuse  yourself  in  this  wise  nor  wholly  neglect  it  .  .  .  nor  practise  it  with  too 
much  detail,  as  for  instance,  in  speculating  on  the  colour  of  Our  Lady’s  hair,  or  the  form  of 
her  face  .  .  .  but  simply  visualize  her  as  a  whole,  contemplating  her  yearning  for  her  Son  ..  . 
all  this  generally  [engros).  ”  Ibid.,  XII.  183-4 
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Mackey,  writing  on  the  subject  of  Strength,  has  remarked  this  with 
exquisite  subtlety.  “  Our  theologian  conceives  this  virtue  according 
to  the  classic  fashion,  as  chiefly  of  the  passive  order  and  consisting 
in  abstention  and  endurance.  In  the  great  task  of  one’s  interior 
reformation,  it  demands  rather  patience  and  tranquillity  than  ardour 
of  attack  and  violence  of  struggle.  Himself  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  the  founder  of  the  Visitation  knew  and  appreciated  the 
strategic  ability  of  S.  Ignatius;  all  the  same  he  did  not  introduce 
it  into  his  own  Order.  For  him,  the  surest  means  of  Perfection  is 
to  annihilate  self-love,  not  by  declaring  open  war  upon  it,  but  by 
despising  its  attacks;  it  avails  less  to  overthrow  obstacles  than  humbly 
and  simply  to  turn  from  them;  less  to  vanquish  the  foe  in  a  pitched 
battle  than  to  penetrate  his  lines.  T.  his  is  what  is  termed  by  our 
saint  disliking  our  dislikes,  contradicting  our  contrariness,  refusing 
our  inclinations,  being  amused  at  our  aversions.  In  inward  griefs, 
he  counsels  ‘  diverting  the  spirit  from  its  trouble  and  pain,’  ‘  pressing 
close  to  our  Lord  and  speaking  to  Him  of  something  else.’  Do 
you  experience  a  feeling  of  aversion  for  a  neighbour  ?  ‘  the  only  remedy 
for  this  ill,  as  for  every  other  sort  of  temptation,  is  simply  distraction, 
I  mean  not  to  think  of  it  at  all.”1 

Arouse  oft-times  in  yourself  the  spirit  of  joy  and  sweetness,  firmly 
believing  that  this  is  the  true  spirit  of  devotion;  and  if  sometimes 
you  feel  yourself  attacked  by  the  opposite  spirit  of  sadness  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  dart  your  heart  up  to  God  with  all  your  force  .  .  .  then, 
without  pause,  distract  yourself  by  contrary  exercises,  such  as  taking 
part  in  some  holy  conversation,  but  with  those  who  will  cheer  you. 
Go  for  a  walk,  read  some  favourite  book,  or,  as  says  the  holy  Apostle, 
sing  some  spiritual  song.  .  .  .  And  this  you  should  do  frequently, 
for,  besides  furnishing  you  with  recreation,  God  is  thereby  served.2 

Many  other  quotations  tempt  me,  but  surely  by  now  this  spirit 
has  been  clearly  visualised.  Let  us  add  that  it  does  not  merely  express 
a  gracious  nature,  but  a  firm  and  well-builded  doctrine  of  peace. 

1  CEuvres,  VI.  xxxi-xxxii.  This  capital  passage  is  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Entretiens, 
one  of  the  most  penetrative  of  a  remarkable  series.  I  could  wish  that  Dom  Mackey  had  con¬ 
nected  this  moral  doctrine  with  the  psychological,  the  distinction  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  soul,  to  which  we  shall  return,  as  it  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  whole  system.  The 
strategy  of  S.  Ignatius  which  the  author  sets  in  opposition  to  that  of  S.  Francois  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words,  agendo  contra — a  doctrine  which  implies  more  shades  of  meaning 
than  Dom  Mackey  seems  to  suspect. 

2  Ibid.,  XIII.  1 1  z. 
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VI.  In  spite  of  a  very  keen  taste  for  Platonic  speculation,  he  was 
neither  a  professional  philosopher  nor  a  theologian.  But  he  had  read 
and  reflected  much  on  the  dogmas  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  touch 
the  interior  life  and  consequently  its  direction  ;  on  the  possibilities  of 
fallen  human  Nature,  on  Nature  and  Grace  ;  on  our  relations  with 
God.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  read  attentively 
the  first  books  of  the  Trait e  de  T Amour  de  Dieu ,  that  magnificent 
charter  of  Devout  Humanism.1  (I  shall  say  nothing  for  the  present 
of  the  mysticism  of  this  book  which  does  not  concern  our  subject.) 
The  theology  is  learned  and  effective — that  goes  without  saying — 
but  it  is  also  concrete,  real,  vivid  ;  one  can  never  emphasise  this  too 
much.  Were  not  the  title  so  ugly,  Francois  de  Sales  should  be  styled 
doctor  experimentalis.  By  long  experience  of  himself  and  of  others, 
he  has  proved  the  full  truth  of  all  that  his  reading  of  dogmatic  books 
has  taught  him;  his  adhesion  to  theological  definitions  or  systems  is 
always  what  Newman  was  wont  to  term  real  assent.  Few  thoughts 
are  less  nominal  or  abstract  than  his,  he  is  as  real  as  Newman  and 
more  sanely  so;  none  of  his  personal  observations,  even  the  most 
delusive,  has  ever  shaken  his  optimism.  Newman  as  an  observer 
remains  haunted  by  care  for  his  own  soul;  Francis  forgets  self  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Divine,  which  he  has  learned  to  see  everywhere. 
Doubly  solid  and  persuasive,  since  on  one  side  he  is  supported  by  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  Christian  dogma  and  on  the  other  by  experience 
— he  formulates  his  dogma  didactically  only  in  one  of  his  books,  yet  it 
continually  inspires  him.  A  theologian,  R.  P.  Rousselot,  recently 
pointed  out  to  us  a  species  of  doctrinal  dualism  in  several  doctors  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  instance  Hugh  de  Saint-Victor  and  S.  Bernard. 
“  In  that  time  when  speculation  was  still  wholly  scholastic,  definite 
conceptions  were  easily  at  variance  with  inner  intuitions.  The 
pious  effusions  in  their  sermons  or  works  on  asceticism  contained  an 
implicit  philosophy  by  no  means  in  line  with  the  explicit  doctrine 
of  their  strictly  didactic  writings.”2  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be 

1  He  expressly  remarks  in  his  preface  :  “  The  first  four  books  and  some  chapters  of  the 
others  may  be  omitted  at  pleasure  by  those  who  seek  but  the  practice  of  holy  Love  .  .  .(but) 
I  have  also  in  view,  as  is  my  duty,  the  conditions  of  the  spirit  of  this  century:  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  age  in  which  one  writes.”  ( Ibid .,  IV.  9.)  This 
preface  to  the  7 raite  del’ Amour  de  Dieu  is,  in  itself  alone,  a  masterpiece. 

2  Pour  I’histoire  de  problhme  de  l’ amour  au  moyen  age ,  by  Pierre  RouBselot,  Munster,  1908, 
pp.  4-5. 
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found  in  Francois  de  Sales;  his  genius  is  throughout  synthetic  and 
admirably  coherent,  his  thought  is  invariably  at  one  with  itself. 
Disentangle  and  formulate  the  metaphysics  latent  in  Philothee ,  in 
the  Entretiens  and  in  the  Letters ,  and  you  have  the  Traite  de  l  Amour 
de  Dieu. 

He  knows  all  humanity’s  wretchedness,  no  baseness  could  astonish 
him.  Although  none  could  be  more  compassionate,  although,  as 
an  ardent  Molinist,  he  had  prophetically  forged  the  surest  weapons 
against  Jansenist  pessimism,  yet  he  entertains  few  illusions  about 
poor  human  nature.  He  believes  nevertheless  firmly  in  the  beauty 
of  human  nature,”  in  the  latent  and,  down  here,  invincible  goodness 
of  these  wretches,  these  miserable  beings,  these  rebels  who,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Fall,  whether  within  or  without  the  Church,  never 
wholly  arrive  at  stifling  in  themselves  the  “  natural  inclination  to 
love  God  above  all  things,”  at  closing  themselves  utterly  against  the 
promptings  of  grace. 

So  soon  as  man  gives  a  moment’s  attention  to  Divinity,  he  feels  a 
certain  sweet  inward  emotion  testifying  that  God  is  God  of  the  human 
heart,  and  this  thought  of  Divinity  is  the  purest  source  of  pleasure 
to  man’s  understanding  ...  so  that,  when  startled  by  calamity, 
forthwith  he  turns  to  the  Divine,  confessing  that,  when  all  else  is 
evil,  It  alone  is  good  towards  him.  .  .  .  This  pleasure,  this  con¬ 
fidence,  which  the  human  heart  has  naturally  in  God,  can  assuredly 
proceed  from  nought  save  correspondence  existing  between  Divine 
Goodness  and  our  souls:  a  correspondence  absolute  but  secret,  of 
which  everyone  is  aware,  but  which  few  comprehend. 1 

A  special  characteristic  of  F ran^ois  de  Sales  is  the  interpenetration 
of  observation  and  reason,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  historical  and 
dogmatic. 

Although  the  state  of  human  nature  may  not  be  now  endowed 
with  its  original  health  and  rectitude  ...  is  on  the  contrary  gravely 
depraved  by  sin,  yet  the  sacred  inclination  to  love  God  above  all 
things  has  remained  in  us,  as  well  as  the  natural  light  by  which  we 
recognize  that  His  Sovereign  Goodness  is  loving  over  all;  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  attentively  thinking  of  God,  nay,  even  only 
casually  talking  of  Him,  should  not  feel  a  certain  impulse  of  love 
springing  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  by  the  secret  trend  of  nature, 
by  which,  at  the  earliest  awareness  of  this  First  and  Sovereign 

1  CEuvres,  IV.  74.  T raid,  I.  xv. 
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Object,  the  will  is  awakened  and  prompted  to  delight  itself  in  Him. 
With  partridges,  it  often  occurs  that  some  steal  the  eggs  of  others, 
in  order  to  brood  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  strange,  but  nevertheless  well- 
attested,  fact,  that  when  the  chick  hatched  and  nourished  under  the 
wing  of  the  thievish  partridge  first  hears  the  cry  of  the  true  mother 
.  .  .  it  forthwith  quits  its  thievish  partridge,  and  hurries  to  meet 
and  follow  its  own  parent,  drawn  by  its  correspondence  with  her, 
which  had  remained  hidden  and  as  though  sleeping  in  the  depths 
of  its  nature,  until  the  encounter  of  each  with  each.  .  .  .  Thus, 
Theotime,  it  is  with  our  heart,  for  although  hatched,  nourished,  and 
brought  up  among  things  temporal,  low  and  transitory,  and  so  to 
speak,  under  the  wings  of  nature,  yet  at  the  first  look  it  casts  towards 
God,  at  the  first  consciousness  inspired  by  Him,  the  natural  inborn 
inclination  to  love  Him,  slumbering  and  imperceptible  till  now,  awakes 
in  an  instant  unawares,  as  a  spark  among  ashes,  and  affecting  the  will, 
gives  it  an  impulse  of  the  supreme  love  due  to  the  Sovereign  and  First 
Principle  of  all  things.1 

Is  it  astonishing  that,  after  meditation  on  the  like  passages,  a  solid 
theologian  like  Dorn  Mackey,  as  little  to  be  suspected  of  fantasy  as 
of  naturalism,  should  have  observed  that  “  a  secret  sympathy,  affinity 
as  it  were,  links  the  high  soul  of  S.  Franqois  de  Sales  with  the 
patriarchs  of  philosophy:  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Epictetus, 
that  most  virtuous  spirit  of  all  antiquity”?2  As  for  “this  natural 
inclination”  it 

does  not  exist  for  nothing  in  our  hearts,  for  it  serves  God  as  an 
anchor  by  which  He  may  the  more  gently  seize  and  draw  us  to 
Himself,  Divine  Goodness  holding  us  in  some  wise  linked  by  this 
sentiment  with  Himself,  as  little  birds  by  a  string,  by  which  He  can 
draw  us  when  it  pleases  His  Compassion  to  have  pity  on  us.  On  our 
side,  it  is  a  sign  and  memorial  implanted  by  our  First  Principle  and 
Creator  of  that  love  to  which  it  incites  us,  a  secret  token  that  we 
belong  to  his  Divine  Goodness.  Like  stags  sometimes  adorned  by 
great  princes  with  collars  bearing  their  arms,  that  when  the  creatures 
are  loosed  .  .  .  they  shall  be  known  of  all  who  may  encounter  them.3 

Over  this  heart  of  man,  waiting,  craving  for  Him,  God  Himself 
stoops. 

What  delectable  pleasure  to  witness  heavenly  love,  that  sun  of  the 
virtues,  shedding  little  by  little,  by  imperceptible  stages,  its  light  upoir. 

1  (Euvres)  IV.  78- 9.  ‘ Tr&itS ,  I.  xvi.  2  CEuvres^  IV.  xxxiii-xxxiv. 

8  GEuwes ,  IV.  84.  Traitt ,  I.  xviii. 
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a  soul,  till  the  splendour  of  the  presence  has  transfigured  it  entirely 
into  the  perfect  beauty  of  full  day.  Oh,  how  jocund,  beauteous, 
altogether  lovely  is  such  dawn ! 

Who,  before  so  bright  a  picture,  would  believe  that  Francis  is 
speaking  here  of  infidels,  of  “  those  movements  of  love  preceding  the 
act  of  faith  requisite  to  our  justification?  ”  These  are  only 

the  first  verdant  burgeoning  which  the  soul,  warmed  by  celestial 
sunshine,  begins  like  a  mystic  tree  to  put  forth  at  springtide,  rather 
promise  of  fruits  than  fruit  itself.1 

If  the  dawn  be  so  fair,  what  will  be  the  full  day?  It  will  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  earthly  paradise,  “  of  a  whiteness  incom¬ 
parably  purer  than  that  of  the  snows  of  innocence.”  It  is  the  O 
felix  culpa  already  sung  by  Richeome,  the  glad  burden  of  all  our 
humanists:  “The  state  of  redemption  is  worth  a  hundredfold  that 
of  innocence.” 

As  the  rainbow  touching  the  thorn  Aspalatus  renders  it  more 
fragrant  than  the  lily,  so  the  Redemption  of  Our  Lord  touching  our 
wretchedness  renders  it  more  fruitful  and  lovely  than  ever  could  have 
been  original  innocence.2 

But  let  us,  forgetting  the  wretchedness  of  man,  only  think  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  Love,  the  steep  way  rendered  easy  by  grace. 

God  does  not  simply  give  us  sufficient  means  of  loving  Him,  and  in 
loving  Him,  of  saving  ourselves,  but  .  .  .  wealth,  rich,  ample,  and 
magnificent,  as  might  be  looked  for  from  Goodness  so  great  as  His.3 

“  It  is  no  shortcoming  of  the  Divine  Goodness  ”  that  this  love  in 
us  is  not  “more  excellent  ”  ;4  God,  “in  a  progress  full  of  ineffable 
charity,”  conducting  the  soul  “  from  love  to  love,  as  from  guest¬ 
house  to  guest-house,  until  He  leads  it  into  the  Promised  Land  .  .  . 
of  holiest  love,  which  ...  is  a  friendship  and  not  a  self-interested 
passion,”5  the  Pure  Love  of  the  mystics. 

Such  are  the  first  foundations,  in  dogma  and  practice,  of  the 
Salesian  optimism.  But  to  these  truths,  at  once  so  inspiring  and  tran- 
quillising  to  a  soul,  the  timorous  and  self- tormenting  raise  a  grave  ob¬ 
jection.  The  entrance  to  this  beautiful  palace  is,  they  declare,  barred 

1  Qluvres,  IV.  84.  Traite,  I.  xviii.  2  Ibid.,  IV.  104-5.  Ibid.,  II.  xiii. 

3  Ibid.,  IV.  1 13.  Ibid.,  II.  viii.  i  Ibid.,  TV.  121.  Ibid.,  II.  xi. 

6  Ibid.,  IV.  163.  Ibid.,  II.  xxii. 
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to  them;  the  more  they  endeavour  to  attain  the  vision  of  peace,  the 
further  they  find  it  removed  from  them.  Their  spirit  is  lost  in  mists, 
their  heart  is  ice  and  their  will  weakness,  their  desire  for  perfection 
but  a  wandering  fancy  forthwith  gainsaid  by  opposing  and  far  stronger 
inclinations  ;  in  short,  they  cannot  hear  the  Voice  of  God  declared 
to  be  urging  them.  This  doctrine,  true  for  others,  is  not  for  them. 

Francois  de  Sales  opposes  a  magical  talisman  to  such  distresses, 
which  he  had  experienced  himself  and  which  Philothee  had  so  often 
confessed  to  him.  Pascal,  at  the  height  of  a  similar  temptation,  received 
the  consoling  revelation:  “Thou  wouldest  not  seek  Me  hadst  thou 
not  already  found  Me.”  These  words  say  all  and  our  doctor  has 
no  other  reply  to  make,  but  in  his  mouth  it  has  no  flashing  or 
transcendental  element;  it  is  applicable  to  all,  even  to  those  who  never 
will  have  occasion  to  cry  Fire,  Joy,  Joy,  Tears  of  Joy!  It  does  not 
flash  from  Heaven,  rather  it  shines  out  sweetly  and  steadily  on  the 
struggles  and  strivings  of  man’s  soul.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  Francois  de  Sales  distinguishes  two  parts  in  man,  the  superior 
and  the  inferior,  understanding  by  the  latter  not  solely  the  domain 
of  sensations  and  appetites,  but  also  the  stormy  lower  region  of  the 
spiritual  faculties.  Armed  with  this  distinction,  possibly  slightly 
subtle,  but  which  he  knows  how  to  make  clear  even  to  the  most 
confused  minds,  with  but  little  trouble  he  establishes  peace  in  our 
hearts.1  In  the  devout  soul  which  he  studies  and  desires  to  calm, 
agitations,  vacillations,  laments,  revolts,  heaviness,  even  the  inertia 
or  confusion  of  the  lower  part,  are  of  no  importance,  do  not  in  fact 
count.  “Your  wretchedness  and  infirmities  should  not  surprise 
you :  God  has  seen  many  such.”2  Here  there  is  no  surprise  and,  with 
greater  reason,  no  sadness.  We  are  powerless,  “  there  is  nothing  to 
do.”  “  To  prevent  the  feeling  of  anger  arising  in  us,  to  hinder  our 
reddening  with  rage,  this  can  never  be !  ”3  Similarly  with  the 
inevitable  disquiet  let  loose  by  the  other  passions. 

So,  inversely  and  from  the  same  reason,  the  different  impulses 
or  passions  which  render  prayer  easy  and  sweet  have  but  a  very 

1  The  distinction  is  didactically  laid  down  in  Chapters  XI  and  XII  of  book  I  of  V Amour 
de  Dieu.  A  parallel  thesis,  The  distinction  between  Self-love  and  Love  of  Ourselves,  may  also 
be  studied.  “  Often  has  he  said  to  me,”  writes  Camus,  “  that  the  confusion  between  these 

terms _ Self-love  and  Love  of  Ourselves — has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in  men’s  thoughts 

and  actions.”  Cf.  Baudry,  Vhitable  esprit  .  .  .,  I.  134. 

2  (Euvres,  XVI.  68. 


3  Ibid.,  VI.  143. 
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secondary  value.  It  is  not  in  this  changeable  zone  that  true  prayer 
is  formed}  there  is  no  necessity  to  feel  God  or  one’s  own  virtues. 

You  fetter  your  soul  too  much  in  the  desire  for  this  sovereign 
sentiment  that  should  bring  you  the  feeling  of  firmness,  constancy, 
and  resolution.  You  have  the  firmness  .  .  .  but  not  the  feeling 
of  it. 

Why  then  this  gasping  for  breath  of  the  soul,  this  beating  of 
wings,  this  agitation  of  will,  these  ever  renewed  yearnings,  to  gain 
emotions  to  which  you  cannot  at  present  abandon  yourself  and  which 
could  only  add  but  a  fugitive  sweetness  to  the  solid  reality  of  grace 
within  you  ?  “  Since  our  will  is  for  God,  we  are  His  without  doubt,” 
he  remarks  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  letters  to  Ste.  Chantal. 
“  You  have  all  that  is  necessary,  only  you  do  not  feel  it,  and  there 
is  no  great  loss  in  that.”1 

You  say  truly,  my  poor  dear  daughter  Peronne-Marie,  there  are 
two  men,  or  two  women,  in  you.  One  is  a  certain  Peronne  who, 
like  S.  Peter  her  patron,  is  somewhat  thin-skinned,  quick  to  feel 
and  resent  a  touch;  this  is  the  Peronne  who  is  a  daughter  of  Eve  and 
consequently  bad-tempered.  The  other  is  one  Peronne-Marie  who 
is  fain  to  be  all  for  God,  and  quite  simply  humble  and  humbly  sweet 
to  all  her  neighbours.  .  .  .  These  two  maidens  fight  .  .  .  and  the 
worthless  one  is  so  wicked  that  at  times  the  good  one  is  put  to  it  to 
defend  herself,  and  then  the  poor  thing  thinks  that  she  has  been 
conquered  and  that  the  bad  one  is  the  stronger.  But  no,  assuredly, 
my  poor  dear  Peronne-Marie,  that  bad  one  is  not  stronger  than  you, 
she  is  merely  the  more  noticeable,  arrogant  and  obstinate;  and  when 
you  set  about  weeping  over  her,  she  is  glad,  because  it  is  always  so 
much  time  wasted.2 

This  of  course  is  no  new  teaching,  but  what  is  new,  even  unique, 
is  the  insistence  with  which  he  returns  to  this  psychology,  and  the 
optimistic  deduction  which  he  founds  upon  it.  All  agree  that  there  are 
two  men  in  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  distress  themselves  by  it.  Francois 
de  Sales,  on  the  contrary,  triumphs  over  this  dualism.  He  discounts 
the  inferior  part  of  the  soul,  treats  it  as  an  inmate  tiresome  enough,  but 
a  little  absurd,  and  harmless  directly  one  ceases  to  pay  attention; 
to  ignore  it,  is  finally  to  reduce  it  to  silence.  Moreover,  whether  or 
not  it  keeps  silence,  it  is  not  the  real  self.  To  appreciate  fully  the 
value  and  originality  of  this  doctrine,  it  suffices  to  compare  Francois 

1  CEuvres,  XII.  384-5.  8  Ibid.,  XVI.  241. 
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de  Sales  with  the  moralists  of  the  grand  siecle — with  La  Bruyere, 
Rochefoucauld,  even  with  the  Nicole  who  chiefly  occupies  himself 
with  the  religious  world.  One  and  all  seem  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  lower  part  of  man;  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  discourage 
us,  should  not,  to  speak  plainly,  understand  us,  since  they  only  know 
of  us  that  which  is  not  ourselves? 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  this  psychology  remains 
ineffective  so  long  as  the  unquiet  or  timid  soul  refuses  to  recognize 
it  or  to  accept  its  gifts.  What  do  I  know,  says  one,  of  this  better 
self  and  the  world  in  which  she  moves?  how  do  I  know  whether 
the  disorders  of  my  worst  self  do  not  express — whether  as  symptom, 
reaction,  chastisement — the  hidden  malice  of  my  true  ego  ?  So  we 
break  ourselves  on  the  wheel;  if  the  apparent  streams  of  our  being 
terrify  us,  the  source,  hidden  and  possibly  accursed,  may  be  yet  more 
terrifying.  No  general  psychology  can  allay  such  overmastering 
anxiety;  for  that  nought  avails  save  an  act  of  faith.  Francois  de 
Sales  puts  forth  all  his  insinuating  dexterity,  his  clear  logic  and  energy 
of  faith,  to  render  such  an  act  easy,  and  to  impose  it  on  the  pure 
souls  directed  by  him.  For  the  wilful,  the  reserved,  or  the  cavillers, 
he  can  do  nothing,  but  if,  ever  so  little,  they  show  themselves  docile, 
they  will  end  insensibly  by  being  convinced.  In  the  depths  of  a  soul 
there  is  no  argument,  nothing  save  assent  or  denial;  by  repeatedly 
affirming  he  leads  them  on  to  victorious  affirmation,  to  S.  John’s 
act  of  faith,  credtdimus  charitati — I  believe  that  God  loves  me  and 
that  my  true  self  loves  God.  “  Doubtless  we  are  His;  you  have  all 
you  need  1  ”1 

My  behaviour  is  full  of  a  great  number  of  imperfections,  and  “  the 
good  that  I  will,  I  do  not  but  I  know  in  all  truth  and  sincerity, 
nevertheless,  that  I  will  it  with  loyal  goodwill. 

He  is  speaking  of  himself,  but  to  drill  Ste.  Chantal  into  a  like 
assurance  he  writes: 

But,  my  daughter,  how  is  it  that  with  such  goodwill  so  many 
imperfections  spring  up  and  appear  in  me  ?  No,  assuredly,  it  is 
not  by  my  goodwill  nor  by  any  will  of  mine,  although  on  my  will 
and  in  my  will.  It  is  to  my  mind  like  the  mistletoe,  which  grows  and 
makes  itself  manifest  on  a  tree,  although  neither  of  or  by  the  tree.2 


1  Ibid.,  XII.  385. 


!  Ibid.,  XIV.  178-9. 
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Besides,  we  are  not  alone  in  this  higher  part  of  ourselves.  Oasis, 
fortress,  and  centre  of  the  true  self,  it  is  also  a  sanctuary.  Within 
He  dwells,  invisible  but  controlling,  Whom  we  seek  in  vain  in  the 
region  of  mere  feeling.  He  is  there  in  the  centre  of  our  hearts. 
His  right  hand  has  cemented  the  stones  of  the  fortress,  planted  the 
palm  trees  of  the  oasis. 

Our  reason,  or  to  speak  better,  our  soul  as  far  as  it  is  reasonable,  is 
the  true  temple  of  the  great  God,  where  He  especially  dwells.  “  I 
sought  Thee,”  says  S.  Augustine,  “  out  of  myself,  and  I  found  Thee 
not,  because  Thou  art  within  me.”1 

This  principle  is  no  more  new  than  the  other,  but  Francois  recasts 
it,  makes  it  as  it  were  intelligible  by  his  gentle  penetrating  analysis. 
We  cannot  follow  him  in  detail.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remember 
that  he  completes,  softens,  vivifies  by  these  mystic  views  the  doctrine 
of  the  great  Stoics  who  seem  to  have  aided  him  in  defining  the 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  soul.  His  quietude  does  not 
imprison  us  in  the  splendour  and  pride  of  our  thought;  it  rather 
frees  us  from  all  else  to  abandon  ourselves  to  love.  Thence  springs 
the  primary  rule  of  his  direction,  to  lead  souls  to  such  inner  retreats 
and  leave  them  there  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Ste.  Chantal  notes: 

He  preferred  leaving  the  spirit  of  God  to  act  within  the  soul,  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  the  Divine  and  conducting  his  charge  according  to  God’s 
promptings,  letting  it  act  rather  according  to  holy  inspirations  than 
by  detailed  instructions  from  himself.  This  I  learnt  from  my  own 
experience.2 

He  himself  says  on  this  subject  with  solemn  emphasis: 

I  fight  for  a  good  cause  when  I  defend  holy  and  loving  liberty, 
which,  as  you  know,  I  greatly  esteem,  provided  that  it  be  true  liberty, 
far  removed  from  licence  or  the  libertinage  which  goes  a-masquing 
under  liberty’s  name.3 

He  recognizes  no  other  mission  for  himself  than  to  aid  in  such 
invisible  direction. 

If  F ran^oise  herself  wishes  to  take  the  veil,  good;  otherwise  I  do 
not  approve  of  her  will  being  prejudiced  by  decisions,  but  solely,  like 
that  of  all  the  others,  by  inward  breathings  of  sweetness.  We  must, 

1  (Euvres,  IV.  67.  2  CEuvres  de  Ste.  Chantal,  II.  200.  3  Ibid.,  XIII.  185 
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as  far  as  possible,  influence  souls  as  do  the  angels,  by  gracious  and 
gentle  motions.1 

He  is  not  the  master  of  the  soul,  he  has  no  skill  in  constraining  it. 

I  would  give  you  as  a  general  rule :  everything  I  say  to  you — do  not 
think  this  or  that,  do  not  concern  yourself,  and  so  on — is  to  be  taken 
grosso  mo  do,  for  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  violence  to  yourself  in  any 
wise,  save  only  to  serve  God  well.  If  it  seems  good  to  you  to  neglect 
something  ordered  by  me,  do  so  without  scruple,  for  it  is  the  General 
Rule  of  our  obedience  written  in  capitals — 

WE  MUST  DO  ALL  BY  LOVE  AND  NOTHING  BY  FORCE:  IT  IS  BETTER 
TO  LOVE  OBEDIENCE  THAN  TO  FEAR  DISOBEDIENCE. 

I  leave  you  the  spirit  of  liberty  .  .  .  the  liberty  of  children  beloved. 
It  is  the  setting  free  of  the  Christian  heart  from  all  things,  to  follow 
the  will  of  God  once  made  known.2 

It  is  not  enough  to  exclaim  how  beautiful,  how  human,  how 
supremely  valuable !  Spirit,  teaching,  minute  applications,  directions 
of  the  whole — how  consistent  they  are!  Were  he  deluded  on  a 
single  point,  the  whole  building  would  fall.  But  it  has  been  tested 
and  it  stands  firm. 

Have  I  spoken  too  much  of  this  great  man,  quoted  from  him  too 
much?  I  think  not.  First,  because  he  is  incontestably  the  most 
perfect  incarnation  of  the  Devout  Humanism  with  which  we  are 
occupied,  and  then  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  world  of  letters 
to  which  I  would  address  myself  has  not  up  to  the  present  rendered 
him  his  meed  of  justice.  Sainte-Beuve,  for  instance,  merely  saw 
in  him  a  religious  Lamartine,  a  writer  and  a  charming  personality. 
His  unction  and  grace  have  been  recognized.  But  he  is  also  an 
idea ,  a  force,  and  what  a  force !  He  has  spoken  for  himself  in  these 
pages,  and  if  they  have  certainly  not  exhausted  him,  at  least  we 
know  him.  I  would  ask  any  who  have  the  historical  sense,  if  the 
ever-widening  propagation  of  such  doctrine  as  his  is  a  negligible 
event?  Philothee,  that  personification  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  Trait e  de  T Amour  de  Dieu,  has  moulded  generations  of  Christians. 
Is  not  that  a  master-event?  I  do  not  assert  that  all  who  have  read 
the  Introduction  have  been  filled  with  its  spirit,  but  many  have  retained 
some  portion  of  it.  Either  words  have  lost  their  value  or  the  Salesian 
doctrine  must  be  held  as  part  of  the  leaven  of  modern  civilization. 

1  Ibid.,  XII.  361.  2  CEuvres,  XIII.  374,  XII.  359,  363. 
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Judge  it  as  one  judges  Erasmus  or  Montaigne;  its  interest  ordinarily 
appeals  to  another  section  of  the  public,  but  it  has  been  neither  less 
wide  nor  less  deep.  And,  since  this  influence  is  no  isolated  phenome¬ 
non,  but  is  on  the  contrary  connected  with  the  immense  movement 
of  the  Renaissance,  may  it  continue  and  crown  that  movement  by 
making  it  a  blessing  to  the  unlearned  crowd,  and  must  not  the 
author  of  such  influence  be  ranked  among  the  highest? 

A  single  aspect  of  his  genius  and  his  mission  has  been  here  studied. 
If  the  first  books  of  the  Trait e  de  T Amour  de  Dieu  are  the  charter 
of  Devout  Humanism,  the  latter  sections  of  that  masterpiece  are 
equally  the  charter  of  the  Higher  Mysticism  in  France  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  following  volume  will  easily  establish  this 
claim. 
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A  WRITER,  canonised  or  upon  the  eve  of  being  so,  the 
founder  of  an  Order,  does  not  exercise  his  influence 
solely  by  his  books.  Numberless  Christians  who  have 
never  read  Francis  de  Sales  have  yet  been  moulded  by  him;  from 
the  morrow  of  his  death,  his  cult  began  to  spread  throughout  the 
Catholic  world,  where  it  speedily  became  as  popular,  and  in  France 
at  least  more  popular,  as  that  of  Carlo  Borromeo.  With  him,  as 
we  have  already  said,  personality  and  teaching  were  one.  To  love 
him  was  to  love  and  to  partake  of  his  spirit.  Of  that  spirit  he  himself 
indeed  was  not  the  sole  representative,  nor  in  fact  did  he  wholly 
suffer  death.  Ste.  Chantal,  who  long  survived  him,  had  been  formed 
in  his  likeness,  she  lived  by  him  and  on  his  ideas,  she  was  sought 
out  as  a  living  relic  of  Francois  de  Sales.  The  Visitation  likewise, 
continually  extending,  evoked  throughout  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
the  memory  of  its  founder.  T.  his  Order  was  the  fashion  for  a 
considerable  period.  Great  lords  and  ladies,  priests  and  religious, 
besieged  the  convents  where  the  readings  were  always  from  Philothee, 
the  Entrettens,  the  Amour  de  Dieu ,  the  lives  of  the  first  Mothers. 
Outside  these  walls  Francis  de  Sales  had  no  doubt  many  readers 
also,  though  perhaps  fewer  than  one  would  imagine.  T  he  religious 
world  is  like  the  other,  in  that  its  classics  are  not  sufficient  for  it,  it 
likes  novelty,  and  Heaven  knows  that  it  gets  enough  of  it.  The 
lyrical,  romantic,  and  dramatic  outputs  have  their  moments  of 
slackness,  but  pious  pens  never  run  dry.  Those  of  the  Oratorians, 
Jesuits,  and  others  were  particularly  active  in  the  years  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  These  thousands  of  volumes  certainly  did  not  all 
breathe  the  Salesian  spirit;  they  were  marked  by  currents  more  or 
less  new,  the  Oratorian  literature  for  instance,  as  we  shall  see,  had 
an  originality  all  its  own;  while  from  another  side  the  recluses  of 
Port-Royal  were  not  slow  to  unmask  the  batteries  always  trained, 
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at  close  or  long  range,  upon  S.  Francois  de  Sales.  But  as  a  whole, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  author  of  Philothee 
and  his  ideas  reigned  almost  undisputed.  We  shall  soon  have  many 
proofs,  when  we  begin  to  study  particular  manifestations  of  Devout 
Humanism.  But,  here  and  now,  the  immeasurable  fecundity,  the 
indisputable  popularity  of  its  two  principal  interpreters — £tienne 
Binet  and  Jean-Pierre  Camus — will  demonstrate  it. 

These  two  writers  differ  widely  from  one  another,  but  they  have 
in  common  an  equal  zeal  and  success  in  maintaining  the  Salesian 
tradition,  without  being,  either  of  them,  simply  disciples  or  echoes 
of  it.  I  hey  had  begun  to  write  before  receiving  the  imprint  of 
Franqois  de  Sales,  and,  if  they  had  never  known  him,  both,  especially 
Binet,  would  have  written  practically  in  the  same  way.  Even 
when  imitating  him,  they  remain  original ;  they  have  but  found 
themselves  in  finding  him,  as  often  happens  in  the  progress  of  great 
movements,  whether  literary,  philosophical,  or  religious.  First  of 
all  comes  the  rough,  more  or  less  successful,  sketch — for  example, 
Richeome,  in  the  present  history ;  then  one  or  several  of  those  rare  men 
in  whom  is  incarnate  the  inner  soul  of  the  movement — here  Franqois 
de  Sales,  f  inally,  whether  before  or,  as  usually,  after  the  advent  of 
the  finished  type,  supreme  and  unsurpassable,  a  throng  of  persons, 
timid  and  uncertain,  or  exaggerated  and  accentuated,  but  never¬ 
theless  all  brethren,  disciples  born  of  the  master  to  whom  they  owe 
allegiance,  and  whom,  well  or  ill,  they  will  serve,  even  if  perchance 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  him.  Pliny  says  that,  when  designing 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  Nature  got  her  hand  in  for  creating  the  lilies 
rudimenta  natures  lilia  facere  condiscentis ;  as  though  with  the  lily’s 
bloom,  Nature,  seeing  its  beauty,  was  fain  to  begin  afresh,  composing 
new  blossoms  on  this  perfect  model.  So  Grace,  having  formed 
Franqois  de  Sales,  endeavours  to  multiply  vivid  images  of  this  marvel; 
she  knows  that  she  will  never  surpass  him,  yet  she  gives  us  Binet, 
Camus,  and  the  numerous  Humanists  awaiting  us.  Another  such 
mysterious  alchemy,  spinas  facere  condiscens,  was  preparing  at  this 
same  hour  the  souls  of  Jansenius,  Saint-Cyran,  and  the  great  Arnauld. 

II.  Before  praising  him  as  he  merits,  it  is  first  necessary  to  speak 
plainly  of  Pere  Binet,  guilty  not  only  of  having  extended  the  frontiers 
of  pious  chatter,  but  also  of  having  squandered  a  very  considerable 
talent.  Camus  has  not  done  so,  he  was  a  genius,  a  force  of  nature  ; 
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so  to  ask  of  him  that  he  should  watch  and  restrain  himself,  would 
be  to  suppress  him:  besides,  he  is  less  wearisome  than  Binet.  Even 
if  the  latter  had  restrained  his  loquacity,  he  would  never  have  ranked 
higher  than  a  second  or  third-rate  master,  for  his  mind  lacks  vigour 
and  loftiness.  But  he  has  plenty  of  sense  and  spirit,  a  gorgeous 
imagination  and  a  persuasive  trick  of  style — all  excellent  gifts  in  a 
writer;  and  his  work  presents,  sometimes  very  successfully,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Devout  Humanism.  When  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  devout  encyclopaedists,  and  the  burlesques, 
we  shall  find  fitienne  Binet  in  a  good  position;  we  shall  also  find  him 
aiding  this  or  that  famous  mystic  by  his  counsel,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  deliberately  preparing  the  anti-mystic  reaction,  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  which  he  should  have  foreseen.  For  the  moment 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  making  acquaintance  with  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  person  and  studying  such  of  his  works  as  expressly  continue 
the  essential  direction  of  Francois  de  Sales.1  If  we  imagine  in  one 

1  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  actual  biographies  of  our  authors  are  not  part  of  our 
subject.  In  any  case,  little  is  known  of  Etienne  Binet,  although  as  a  young  priest  has  chosen 
him  for  his  doctor’s  thesis,  we  shall  doubtless  learn  more  of  him,  for  the  trail  is  there  to  be 
followed.  Born  at  Dijon  in  1 569,  Binet  is  said  to  have  pursued  his  studies  partly  at  the  College 
of  Clermont,  where  Francois  de  Sales  would  have  been  a  fellow-student.  Subsequently  they 
met  many  times  and  always  in  friendly  fashion.  In  1 590  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and  had  perforce 
to  cross  the  Alps  to  follow  his  vocation,  probably  not  returning  to  France  till  after  the  Edict 
of  Rouen,  1603.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  held  important  offices,  often  in  Paris, 
as  rector  or  provincial ;  and  in  the  difficulties  which  at  the  time  beset  his  Society,  he  would 
not  have  been  at  the  helm  so  long  had  he  been  a  mere  stopgap.  He  was  supple,  clever, 
determined,  and  adroit,  though  not  always  guiltless  of  malice,  a  proof  of  this  last  point 
being  afforded  by  the  little  masterpiece  which  he  wrote  (1625)  in  defence  of  his  Order,  the 
privileges  of  which  were  being  seriously  menaced.  ( Reponse  aux  demandes  d'un  grand  prSlat 
(Zamet)  touchant  la  hiSrarchie  de  VEglise  et  la  juste  defense  des  privileges  et  des  religieux ,  par 
Francois  de  Fontaine.)  The  book,  like  a  bee,  had  both  honey  and  sting,  and  the  honey  this 
time  was  not  rancid  :  Binet  never  wrote  anything  stronger,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  religious 
have  never  been  better  defended.  (Cf.  Garasse,  Histoire  des  jesuites  de  Paris)  edit.  Carayon, 
pp.  45—6  ;  edition  Nisard,  pp.  60—1,  and  Prat,  RSchercbes ,  IV.  668,  seq.)  As  a  preacher,  Binet 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  success  (Prat,  ibid..  III.  73  and  341-3)  :  he  was  undoubtedly 
an  eminent  director,  and  of  recognized  authority  in  Paris.  There  is  frequent  mention  of 
him — not  always  favourable — in  Ste.  Chantal’s  correspondence,  for  he  apparently  wished  to 
modify  the  Visitandines’  Constitutions  seriously,  pursuing  his  point  with  a  tenacity  that 
caused  the  saint  much  suffering.  Her  letters  to  him,  entreating  him  to  give  up  his  ideas, 
are  of  wonderful  energy  and  delicacy.  On  the  whole  good  and  highly  virtuous,  he  is  yet,  to 
my  mind  at  least,  somewhat  elusive,  I  fail  to  visualize  him.  Probably  he  was  less  mawkish, 
as  well  as  less  ingenuous,  than  his  writings  show  him  ;  the  dedication  to  his  mother  of  one  of 
his  books,  Le  riche  sauvi — is  awkward  in  its  simplicity.  As  a  nursling  he  but  desired  his 
mother’s  milk — this  milk  is  the  blood — he  did  not  die  of  it — no  more  did  she1  etc.  The 
list  of  his  works  is  endless ;  for  in  crises  he  vowed,  if  his  prayer  were  granted,  to 
write  another  book.  Alas,  that  he  never  vowed  to  write  lees  !  He  died  at  Paris  in  1639* 
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and  tiie  same  writer  the  piquant  and  not  very  pleasing  union  of  the  rare 
and  the  trivial,  the  refined  and  the  coarse,  of,  it  might  be,  a  Francois 
de  Sales  and  a  Garasse,  we  should  have,  not,  as  I  hope,  the  real 
Binet,  but  what  seems  to  me  the  very  artificial  presentment  of  himself 
which  Binet  chose  to  put  forward.  He  lacks  the  sublime  aura  of 
Franqois  de  Sales,  the  frank  and  cordial  nature  of  Garasse;  his  pen 
is  always  active  in  quarrels,  his  animation  has  always  a  rhetorical 
tinge.  He  reminds  me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  literary  comparison, 
of  a  poet  of  to-day  who  remains  still  a  normal-school  pupil  in  the 
most  untutored  part  of  his  work.  Binet  amplifies  according  to  the 
scholastic  formulas  of  his  day — it  is  no  reproach  to  him — till  he 
possibly  intoxicates  himself  with  this  determined  lyricism.  Take, 
for  example,  this  theme  for  a  declamation,  that  it  is  good  to  be  blind 
and  deaf. 

What  would  you  see,  if  you  had  good  eyes  ?  Women  thick  with 
paint,  unmasked,  yet  always  masked.  .  .  .  Flowers,  metals,  viands, 
mansions  scaled  or  encased  in  crust  of  marble  or  glory  of  gold,  men 
and  beasts,  trees.  .  .  .  Take  away,  I  pray  you,  these  fine  titles,  and 
call  each  thing  by  its  plain  name.  What  is  it  all,  save  coloured  hay, 
earth  dipped  in  brimstone,  roasted  and  bleeding  flesh,  fine  tombs, 
animals  with  four  legs  or  two,  stumps  of  wood ! 

The  air  and  the  birds  are  no  more  than  a  great  void,  a  nothing 
formed  in  the  open  in  which  sport  thousands  of  little  lumps  covered 
with  feathers  .  .  .  it  is  a  furnace  of  lightnings,  a  reservoir  of  water. 

.  .  .  What  would  you  see?  The  azure  vaults  of  heaven  and  the 
beautiful  medallions  set  therein,  sun,  moon,  and  stars?  In  truth, 
Tobias  did  not  regret  that.  .  .  .  Ice  and  crystal  carved  into  a 
firmament,  the  sun  a  balloon  of  fire,  the  moon  a  silver  mirror;  the 
stars,  morsels  of  coloured  glass  glued  on  the  skin  of  the  firmament.  . .  . 

All  this  is  a  commentary  on  the  Psalmist’s  prayer :  “Turn  away  my 
eyes,  that  they  behold  not  vanity”;  give  him  another  text:  “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,”  and  he  will  write  the  opposite. 
Inspired  by  a  word  of  Seneca,  his  praise  of  deafness,  equally  insincere, 
is  more  amusing. 

Who  slanders,  tatters,  blasphemes,  snarls,  whines  .  .  .  spies  on  your 
words  that  he  may  act  tell-tale,  pumps  you  dry  ?  What  do  you  want 
to  hear  ?  A  lawyer  who  acts  a  thousand  parts  ...  a  woman  .  .  . 
who  deafens  you  with  her  whining  and  clamours  day  and  night  over 
her  follies  and  jealousies  ...  a  Huguenot  ...  a  musician  and 
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sweet  instruments  ?  Some  stop  their  ears  not  to  hear  them  sighing, 
growling,  braying,  squeaking  .  .  .  rushing  from  treble  to  bass  on  the 
toes  of  fifty  crotchets,  by  turns  riotous  and  obstinate  on  a  single 
motif  .  .  .  and  if  an  idiotic  whim  takes  them,  you  may  burst  your¬ 
self,  but  they  will  not  sing  a  single  note. 

Tired  of  banging  himself  against  this  window-pane,  he  passes  on 
to  the  next.  Happy  deaf,  ye  who  do  not  hear  the  music  of  mankind, 
enjoy  the  Concert  of  the  Virtues. 

Humility  sings  bass  ;  love  takes  tenor  ;  penitence  alto;  devotion 
chants  counter ;  contrition  plays  the  wind-instruments  .  .  .  grace  with 
many  crotchets  displays  long  breath  in  fine  passages;  prudence  beats 
time;  holy  fear  supplies  quavers;  .  .  .  the  angels  mingle  organ-notes 
with  the  sweet  harmony  of  the  heavens.  In  fine,  who  is  deaf  on  earth, 
when  he  can  hear,  if  he  will,  all  the  music  of  Paradise?  Is  not  that 
sufficient  grounds  for  contentment? 1 

Bad  taste  is  nothing,  he  might  even  be  excused  some  puns,  but  this 
frothiness  is  intolerable.  No  question  with  him  of  being  moved  or 
of  thinking,  but  of  writing,  no  matter  what.  Never  fear  that  words 
may  fail  him,  he  has  so  many  means  of  producing  them  and  multiplying 
their  services.  He  juggles  with  them. 

Sun  of  Paradise,  paradise  of  sweetness,  sweetness  of  heaven,  heaven 
of  compassion.2 

or  else  has  recourse  to  cock-and-bull  phonetics — 

Come,  curs,  come,  hell’s  regiments!  What  an  army  of  ills,  of 
corpses,  of  infernal  blackamoors  to  lay  siege  to  me.3 

This  is  more  than  is  needful  to  demonstrate  the  wordiness  of 
P.  Binet.  Once  started,  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  ever  stop. 
A  chatterbox,  if  we  dare  say  so,  he  is  yet  too  soft — gross  even. 

Are  you  on  earth  only  to  make  of  your  stomach  a  larder,  first 
cousin  to  a  wardrobe  ? 

Such  pictures  enchant  him.  Believe  me,  he  is  not  content  merely  to 
touch  upon  them.  We  shall  see  him  better  later  when  we  come  to 
study  his  Consolation  aux  malades ,  in  the  chapter  on  religious 
burlesque.  In  this  wretched  style  he  spares  us  nothing.  He  has 

1  Lafleur  des  psaumes,!.  63-5.  Cf.  the  bibliography  in  the  Appendix. 

2  La  consolation  aux  malades ,  p.  637.  3  Ibid.,  p.  638. 
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somewhere  two  pages  of  revolting  detail,  on  the  illness  and  death  of 
Philippe  II.  Strange  taste!  But  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  He  likes  to 
speak  of  women  in  the  same  way. 

The  anger  of  men  is  sugar  and  honey  compared  with  the  gall  and 
passion  of  a  wicked  woman  .  .  .  after  having  been  outraged  by 
her,  you  must  ask  her  pardon,  then  she  cries,  weeps,  threatens  .  .  . 
you  behold  her  foaming  at  the  mouth,  darting  fire  from  her  flaming 
eyes  ...  the  veins  of  her  brow  swell,  she  strikes  her  own  flesh, 
uses  feet,  hands,  tongue,  every  particle  of  her.  If  you  keep  silence 
she  goes  mad  with  fury,  if  you  break  it,  heavens,  what  cries,  what 
thunder  .  .  .  she  speaks,  she  squeaks,  she  howls,  she  growls  .  .  . 
if  by  ill-luck  there  are  several  at  it  together,  ye  gods !  what  a  bedlam  !x 

They  are  not  the  only  ones  to  foam  !  Seriously,  one  wonders  what 
aim  can  such  a  passage  serve  in  a  work  entitled,  not  Mannequin  d' osier 
but  La  fleur  des  psaumesi  In  the  same  book  there  are  still  more 
unworthy  depths. 

You  trust  your  kinsfolk  ?  Oh,  what  harpies,  vultures,  werewolves ! 
They  do  not  love  you,  cruel  as  they  are,  except  barbarously  to 
gnaw  your  unhappy  carcase,  to  break  your  bones  like  a  felon,  greedily 
to  suck  out  the  marrow  and  the  blood  still  warm.2 

This  is  the  noble  reason  to  decide  us  either  to  good  works  or  to 
the  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gains: 

Prithee,  what  horror  to  be  forced  to  be  a  robber  during  life, 
despairing  at  death,  and  damned  eternally — all  in  order  to  leave 
your  goods  to  three  little  brats  who  will  mock  you  once  dead,  and 
would  not  willingly  give  three  carolus  to  have  one  paltry  mass  said 
for  you  who  are  damned  for  them  !  Oh,  what  a  fool  of  a  father,  who 
damns  himself  for  his  ungrateful  offspring,  possible  bastards!  Oh, 
what  a  monster  of  a  son!  Do  not  trust  your  children,  they  are 

Let  us  not  be  unreasonably  vexed  at  this  supreme  injury  to  a  man’s 
wife — “possible  bastards” — and  to  his  children — “robbers  all.” 
It  is  but  the  climax  of  an  oratorical  amplification,  though  we  might 
think  that  if  Binet  were  worth  no  more  than  this,  we  might  leave 
him  in  his  rut.  When  however  he  devotes  his  picturesque  verve 
to  a  subject  worthy  of  himself  and  us,  he  is  often  better  inspired. 

1  Lafieur  des  psaumes,  II.  313.  2  Ibid.,  II.  529.  =>  La  consolation  aux  malades,  618-19. 
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What  will  you  do  then  to  a  man  with  lively  faith  rooted  in  his 
heart?  Cast  him  into  the  fire  (here  I  cut  out  a  salamander  which  is 
on  the  point  of  appearing — with  Binet  one  needs  scissors  always 
at  hand  !  )  .  .  .  stone  him,  the  stones  of  S.  Stephen,  at  the  moment 
when  they  crush  the  body,  make  a  breach  into  Paradise.  .  .  .  Cut 
off  both  his  legs,  the  angels  of  Heaven  will  lend  him  their  wings. 
.  ,  .  Cause  him  to  die  in  the  desert  by  banishing  him  from  the 
habitable  earth,  the  old  raven  knows  right  well  still  where  is  the  bread 
which  he  for  more  than  sixty  years  carried  to  Paul  the  Hermit. 

What  can  you  do  then  to  this  all-conquering  heart?1 

Lyrical  fever  and  insincere  passion,  yet  Binet  along  this  line  is  at 
least  comprehensible,  though  rather  arresting  than  touching.  Binet 
is  made  that  way.  To  my  mind  he  possesses  ingenuity  rather  than 
strength;  his  eloquence  has  an  element  of  preciosity  which  incites 
him  to  soar  in  the  grand  style.  He  especially  excels  in  religious 
symbolism.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  a  long  chapter 
on  “  the  twelve  precious  gems  ”  with  which  “  faith  adorns  herself.” 

The  first  is  the  jasper,  casting  green  lights,  and  somewhat 
languorous  and  dull.  .  .  .  The  second  is  the  sapphire,  slightly  clouded 
as  with  reddish  purple,  resembling  Persian  fire  sprinkled  with 
gold-dust.  Now  this  bronze  azure  powdered  with  gold  recalls  the 
heavens  when  they  shine  forth  in  full  beauty,  kindling  all  their  stars. 
It  breaks  charms,  it  is  said,  and  safeguards  from  poison  and  plague,  so 
hard  is  it  that  nought  may  be  graven  thereon.  Faith  is  then  celestial 
...  a  constellation  of  little  stars  lighted  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Gospel.  All  our  actions,  animated  by  faith,  are  diapered  with  grains 
of  the  gold  of  love.  .  .  . 

Next,  S.  John  places  the  sardius,  which  has  the  colour  of  the 
living  flesh  well  hid  under  the  polished  nail  .  .  .2 

and  so  on.  Good  or  indifferent,  they  make  pretty  reading,  these 
minute  descriptions  inspired  by  evident  love,  not  only  for  the  virtues 
symbolised,  but  also  for  their  own  beauty.  If  only  Binet  would  stop 
here,  but  no!  his  jewel-case  is  scarcely  closed  before  he  spurs  himself 
and  is  off  with  renewed  ardour. 

What  now  of  you,  Catholics  of  dung  and  mud?  .  .  .  Show  us  your 
faith  !  .  .  O  men  without  souls  and  souls  without  reason  and  reason 
without  God.  Aye,  but  you  have  a  divinity  whose  name  is  the  belly. 

1  La  fleur  des  psaumes,  275-6. 

2  Here  is  the  gloss :  “  Take  the  nail  of  S.  Thomas,  lay  it  on  the  living  flesh  of  the  open 
side  of  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  and  you  will  behold  a  perfect  sardiu6.” 
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His  worship  is  worthy  of  him.  Your  lungs  are  his  temple,  the  liver 
is  His  altar  .  .  .  the  cook  is  your  almoner  always  on  duty  .  .  .  your 
inspirations  only  rise  by  your  chimney,  the  sauces  are  your  sacraments, 
and  the  hiccoughs  your  deepest  prophecies.  All  your  love  simmers  in 
your  greasy  saucepans,  your  hope  is  the  stew  braising  between  two 
plates.1 

How  can  this  writer  derive  from  S.  Francois  de  Sales  when  he 
resembles  him  so  little? 

We  have  already  indicated  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
rhetoric  which  is  doing  all  the  harm,  rhetoric,  our  sworn  foe  in  this 
present  work,  always  threatening  to  disguise  the  true  personalities 
of  the  writers  interesting  us.  Rhetoric  sometimes  represents  those 
who  employ  it  as  more  noble  and  fervent  than  in  reality,  sometimes 
less  serious  and  uglier.  Half  Binet’s  works  are  oratorical  verbiage 
and  do  not  count.  It  may  be  that  even  his  inner  life  was  not  free 
from  a  certain  vulgarity,  many  orators  greater  than  he  are  made  after 
that  pattern.  Precious,  subtle,  distinguished  in  his  own  way,  Binet 
had  good  common  sense,  somewhat  coarse  and  matter  of  fact.  If 
this  supposition  be  true,  it  would  explain,  at  least  partially,  the 
sarcastic  and  belittling  attitude  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  he  too 
often  conceived  fit  to  adopt  towards  Mysticism.  We  shall  not 
confound  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  mysticism  and  urbanity,  but 

1  Lajleur  des  psaumes,  II.  268-71.  To  give  everyone  his  due,  this  last  effort  of  oratory,  in 
germ  is  the  quorum  deus  venter  est  of  Scripture,  had  been  already  assayed  by  Tertullian,  De 
jejunio .  The  priest-cook  is  his.  Binet  avails  himself  of  this  train  of  thought  in  various  sermons. 
Cf.  for  instance,  Question  de  ce  temps ,  a  savoir  si  ehacun  sepeut  sauver  en  sa  religion.  He  seems 
to  have  been  partial  to  this  last-named,  which  he  has  placed  in  his  Recueil  des  oeuvres  spirit- 
uelles,  and  which  is  in  sooth  highly  interesting,  at  least  to  the  historians  of  the  “  libertinage  ” 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  aggressive  section  of  Binet’s  works,  there  are  many 
instances  of  manners,  some  of  which  other  moralists  have  not  been  wont  to  emphasize.  Here 
is  a  valuable  one  :  “  They  confess  to  some  worthy  priest,  whom  they  know  to  be  very  ignor¬ 
ant.  How  can  such  an  one  judge  in  the  dark,  absolve,  when  he  has  understood  no  more  than 
if  it  were  High  Dutch ;  how  command  restitution  when  he  did  not  know  what  restitution 
was  ?  And  into  the  bargain,  having  the  opportunity  to  confess  to  some  learned  man,  you 
yet  go  to  some  wretched  village  and  select  some  poor  blockhead  who  can  hardly  read.  .  .  . 
If  you  intend  thus  to  mock  at  God,  at  him,  yourself,  and  the  whole  thing,  you  have  done 
wisely.  .  .  .  Some  poor  tattered  wight  who  trembles  before  you  and  who  will  possibly  dine 
with  your  lackeys  after  Mass.”  Is  not  the  last  touch  worthy  of  La  Bruyere?  (La  jleur  des 
psaumes,  I.  175—6.  Cf.  Les  dix  jours,  by  P.  Joseph.  Toulouse,  1913,  p.  327.) 

We  must  point  out  here  the  negligence  of  those  who,  following  Jacquinet,  have  studied 
the  Art  of  Preaching  before  Bossuet.  They  have  only  dealt  with  the  works  entitled  Sermons, 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  great  number  of  books  with  devout  titles  are  really  but  fragments  or 
notes  of  sermons. 
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experience  nevertheless  shows  us  that  the  most  holy  souls — Teresa, 
Francois  de  Sales,  Jeanne  de  Chantal — are  also  the  most  polished. 
The  more  grace  raises  us  towards  God,  the  more,  such  is  the  law  of 
Divine  harmony,  she  humanises  us. 

III.  On  the  devotional  side  Pere  Binet  is  equally  tumultuous. 
He  worries  and  irritates  us  at  times,  and  never  wholly  succeeds  in 
winning  us.  A  very  Salesian  Theotime  in  the  confident  suavity 
of  his  piety,  but  too  emotional,  too  eloquent!  In  his  method  of 
contemplating  the  Mysteries,  of  applying  to  the  New  Testament  the 
symbolism  of  the  Old,  Binet  strikingly  recalls  worthy  Richeome. 

The  best  aid  for  the  soul’s  preparation  (for  Communion)  is  to 
consider  the  solemnity  of  the  Fathers  of  yore,  as  they  consume  the 
shadows  of  that  which  we  in  this  Sacrament  have  in  reality.  Review 
at  leisure  the  sacred  fervour  of  Abraham,  of  Sarah,  and  their  servants. 
They  run,  they  fly,  they  are  carried  away  with  fervour,  to  entertain 
three  angels  in  pilgrim-garb  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  he 
(Abraham)  gave  them  water,  bread  cooked  under  the  ashes,  a  calf, 
milk,  his  very  heart  indeed,  with  such  goodwill  did  he  offer  all. 
Run  stoutly  after  this  good  Patriarch.  God  will  say  to  you  as  to 
Sarah,  Come,  my  love,  you  shall  have  a  son  named  Isaac,  that  is, 
laughter  and  joy,  for  if  there  be  a  pleasure  in  the  world,  it  is  that  of 
having  worthily  communicated  and  enshrined  God  in  the  best  place  of 
your  heart.  .  .  . 

Behold  King  David,  veiled  in  white  like  drifted  snow,  harp  in  hand, 
bounding  before  the  Ark,  to  the  music  of  a  thousand  bugles  .  .  . 
All  the  town  rejoices,  there  are  sacrifices  at  the  end  of  every  street, 
paradise  on  earth,  to  bring  home  the  Ark.  I  will  say  nothing  to  you 
of  the  festivals  of  Esther,  Judith  ...  of  the  hundred  pageants 
scattered  through  Holy  Scripture.  You  will  have  more  pleasure  in 
culling  such  flowers  of  beauty  with  your  own  hand.  But  I  warn 
you  not  to  be  so  simple  as  to  fancy  that,  whenever  you  com¬ 
municate,  you  must  glance  through  all  these  histories.  No  more 
than  one  or  two  at  a  time  are  necessary,  and  those  at  your  ease.1 

His  very  curious  meditation  on  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  smacks  of 
the  mediaeval  mystery-play  and  of  schoolboy  drama. 

“  Take  thy  dear  son  Isaac  ” — my  heart  misgives  me.  I  know  not 
whether  that  of  Abraham  did  the  same.  I  foresee  some  misfortune. 
Why  not  rather  take  Ishmael  ? 

1  Ibid.,  I.  193,  197. 
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Then  follow  the  objections  which  Abraham  might  have  made  and 
did  not.  But  how  shall  he  persuade  his  wife  to  be  as  resigned  as 
himself? 

In  sooth,  she  will  say,  wherefore  so  much  ceremony,  and  an  embassy 
of  three  angels  to  promise  us  a  son,  if  finally  he  is  to  be  slaughtered 
like  a  beast? 

And  what  shall  the  father  say  to  make  Isaac  accept  such  grievous 
news? 

O  the  goodness  of  God  in  having  forbidden  the  recital  of  this 
colloquy  !  None  in  the  world  could  have  read  it  without  bursting 
with  sorrow ! 

All  the  same,  Binet  cannot  resist  imagining  it. 

Reader,  is  your  heart  strong  enough  to  behold  a  sample,  hear  two  or 
three  words  of  this  farewell  ? 

Two  or  three  words  are  a  figure  of  speech.  Binet  has  read  and 
remembers  his  Contiones: 

“  Did  I  not  know  your  good  disposition,  my  son.  .  .  .” 

“  My  father,  this  news,  which  truly  I  did  not  expect  either  from 
you  or  from  heaven.  .  . 

Finally,  Abraham  “unsheathes  his  cutlass,  raises  his  arm  .  .  . 
and  behold  him  in  the  act  of  dealing  the  blow.”  Binet,  as  he  would, 
interrupts  himself  here  and  prolongs  the  horror.  But  all  ends  well, 
and  the  drama  finishes  upon  a  note  of  comedy — 

Alas!  Lord,  was  it  needful  to  do  so  many  things,  in  order  to  do 
nothing?1 

Whether  Binet  is  actuated  by  genuine  naivete ,  or  pure  rhetoric, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  is  always  difficult  to  decide;  but  neither  the 
absurd  nor  the  preposterous  ever  arrests  his  course. 

For  Him  Who  at  a  word  changed  water  into  wine  ...  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  change  all  the  pools  and  the  whole  river  into 
purest  hypocras  as  those  six  jars  filled  with  water.  But  those  good 
folks  .  .  .  had  not  the  assurance  to  importune  Him  further.2 

(In  their  place  Binet  would  probably  have  been  less  discreet!) 
His  literalism  continually  lures  him  into  speculations  which  seem  to 

1  Les  attraits  tout-puissants  de  I’amour  de  Jesus-Christ,  pp.  3-52. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  691. 
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me  iriitating,  to  say  nothing  harsher.  “  What,”  he  asks  himself, 
“  is  the  most  delicate  and  rarest  morsel  that  has  ever  been  in  the 
world?  ”  Of  course  he  wishes  to  come  to  the  Eucharistic  Bread. 

Some  tell  us  that  it  was  that  of  Cleopatra,  swallowing  with  a  dash 
of  vinegar  a  pearl  worth  more  than  250,000  crowns.  Others  say 
it  was  that  of  the  gluttonous  emperor  who  ate,  or  at  least  fancied 
that  he  ate,  the  phoenix  for  his  dinner.  And  what  of  Queen  Artemisia 
who,  burning  to  powder  the  dead  body  of  her  lord  and  husband  King 
Mausolus  and  mingling  the  dear  dust  with  wine  in  a  golden  cup, 
drank  down  the  whole,  thus  verifying  most  aptly  those  words  erunt 
dua  in  came  una  ?  What  also  of  Adam  partaking  of  that  apple?1 

These  buffooneries  streaked  with  the  macabre  are  doubly  out  of 
place  on  such  a  subject,  and  one  hesitates  to  transcribe  the  following. 
Yet  is  it  not  one’s  duty  to  show  the  best  and  worst  of  these  persons, 
to  demonstrate  the  aberrations  possible  to  devotional  feeling,  to 
remind  ourselves  that  even  the  best  of  us  are  liable  to  the  reproach 
addressed  by  Christ  to  those  greater  than  Binet:  adhuc  et  vos  sine 
intellects,  estis  ? 

Add  to  such  this  sweet  thought:  among  you  there  are  some  who 
have  had  the  precious  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  within  them  for  longer 
than  had  Our  Lady  in  the  nine  months  of  her  virginal  pregnancy. 
For  on  calculating,  you  will  perceive  that  in  nine  months  there  are 
no  more  than  275  days  or  6,600  hours:  while  with  one  who  shall 
have  said  Mass  for  forty  years  or  14,600  days,  even  although  the 
elements  are  consumed  within  an  hour,  they  yet  remain  within  him 
fully  14,600  hours.2 

There  are  endless  puerilities  of  this  kind  in  his  works. 

Tell  us,  Madame  (the  Blessed  Virgin)  .  .  .  what  work  did  he  (the 
Child  Jesus  in  Joseph’s  workshop)  accomplish  with  his  sacred  hands 
and  what  was  it  sold  for  ?  since  for  the  smallest  thing  made  by  Him, 
would  not  one  give  .  .  .  whole  kingdoms  (here  follows  a  page  of 
amplification).  Could  they  but  have  been  made  known  by  mark, 
could  there  have  been  writ  upon  them  fecit  fesus  Christus ,  what 
would  not  have  been  paid  for  such  priceless  furniture!3 

In  the  revelations  of  Ste.  Gertrude,  or  the  visions  of  Catherine 
Emmerich  or  of  Maria  d’  Agreda,  similar  passages  would  pass  without 
remark.  Binet’s  tender  outspokenness  appears  affected;  truly  devout, 


1  Let  attraits,  pp.  550—1. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  562,  563. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  216,  217. 
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he  yet  seems  to  pose  too  much,  tells  us  too  often  that  he  weeps,  that 
his  heart  “  breaks  with  pure  joy,”  that  he  is  about  to  faint. 

Ah,  pardon !  I  know  not  what  I  say  ...  or  what  brasier  is  this 
which  inflames  me  so  ardently  that,  to  speak  truth,  if  it  abate  not,  I 
must  die.  As  poignant  as  a  dagger-stroke  to  my  heart  is  the  mere  act 
of  naming  the  words  love,  paradise,  or  my  good  master  Jesus !  Reader, 
dear  friend,  let  us  withdraw  from  here,  or  it  may  happen  to  us  as  to 
the  queen  of  Sheba  who,  seeing  King  Solomon  .  .  .  fell  fainting 
and  half-dead  at  his  feet.1 

Here  is  more  than  one  stroke  worthy  of  Mascarillo,  and  one  can 
imagine  how  Nicole  and  Pascal  chuckled  as  they  skimmed  the  pages 
of  this  Jesuit.  We  must  resign  ourselves  to  this.  Binet  most 
frequently  is  but  another  Franqois  de  Sales,  exaggerated,  coarse  and 
vulgar.  To  couple  such  adjectives  with  such  a  name!  Alas,  is  not 
that  the  price  of  all  popularisation?  I  do  not  however  agree  with 
the  Abbd  Maynard  that  Binet  is  merely  ludicrous.2  Lack  of  percep¬ 
tion  on  this  point  involves  a  lack  of  justice.  Philothee  daubed  and 
smelling  like  any  village  wench  is  no  more  quite  our  own  Philothee, 
but  with  this  reservation,  it  remains  true  that,  as  regards  his  essential 
teaching  and  spirit,  Binet  can  justly  claim  the  authority  of  Franqois 
de  Sales.  What  though  certain  field- flowers  be  mingled  with  the 
choicest  blooms  of  the  flower-seller  Glycera,  it  still  remains 
fundamentally  the  same  bouquet. 

IV.  If  we  yet  hesitate  to  recognize  a  better  Binet  judging  by 
his  actual  writings,  a  decisive  word  of  Ste.  Chantal  will  succeed  in 
reconciling  us  with  him.  In  the  second  volume  of  her  Letters 
she  writes;  “  I  have  never  known  a  mind  more  conformed  in 
essential  piety  to  that  of  Monseigneur  (F ranqois  de  Sales)  in  individual 
intercourse  on  matters  of  the  soul.”3  His  theology  was  the  same,  so 
was  his  calming  and  liberating  method  of  direction.  If  the  turn 
Binet  gives  to  his  remarks  is  that  of  a  jovial  nature  with  too  great  a 
sense  of  the  comic,  it  is  perhaps  merely  his  way  of  reassuring  the 
timid  by  making  them  laugh.  For  instance,  having  held  up  Ste. 
Claire  as  an  example,  he  adds:  “  I  forbid  you  to  imitate  this  holy 

1  Les  attraits,  p.  677. 

2  Pascal,  Les  Provinciates  .  .  .  et  leur  refutation,  I.  391-5,  ridicules  Binet  in  the  Ninth 
Letter.  “  Our  celebrated  Pere  Binet,  once  our  provincial,  etc.” 

3  Lettres  de  Ste.  Chantal,  II.  17. 
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virgin;  it  is  enough  for  you  to  admire  her!  or  again,  “  Do  you 
imagine  that  all  the  world  should  have  the  devotion  of  a  Capuchin 
or  a  Carthusian?  ’51  But  for  some  puns  slightly  out  of  place,  his 
chapter  “  On  the  easy  and  gentle  devotion  of  the  Sick  ”  is  exquisite, 
almost  Salesian.  He  counsels  first  “  the  reading  of  a  dozen  lines  of 
some  good  book  ”  (Gerson,  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  Grenade,  or  the 
Bible),  then  the  familiar  use  “  of  some  loving  little  verses  of 
Scripture.” 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  select  some  for  you  that  you  may  not  have 
any  excuse,  and  that  you  may  cast  others  in  the  same  mould  .  .  . 
this  savouring  of  such  licorice  will  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  your 
mouth. 

There  follows  a  provision  of  texts,  sufficient  for  forty  years. 
Another  receipt — 

Hang  in  your  room  some  good  pictures  ...  a  fine  Crucifix, 
Our  Lady  graciously  regarding  you,  a  S.  Stephen  under  a  hail  of 
stones  dying  of  the  malady  of  the  stone  .  .  .  Talk  to  them.  ...  Be 
careful  from  time  to  time  to  have  the  pictures  changed,  lest  you 
grow  weary  of  tire  sameness.  You  would  not  believe  how  seeing 
them  and  talking  to  them  in  secret  will  rejoice  your  heart. 

Then  comes  a  sally  against  “  lascivious  images.” 

What  are  those  adulteries  of  wood,  broideries,  painting,  those  un¬ 
clean  little  Loves  doing  on  your  mantelshelf  .  .  .  and  that  little 
gallows-bird  of  a  Cupid? 

As  for  the  fourth  and  last  rule,  it  is 

gay  and  full  of  sweetness.  Take  pleasure  in  some  one  touching  the 
lute  or  the  spinet.  ...  Do  not  have  any  scruples  about  this.  .  .  . 
The  poets,  wise  men,  have  veiled  a  beautiful  truth  beneath  the 
gauze  of  a  pretty  fable.  .  .  . 

Orpheus  and  his  lute ;  Amphion.  Why  not  ?  “  Should  not  devotion 
hum  within  the  heart?  ” 

You  would  not  believe  the  power  which  the  harmony  of  chords  has 
on  the  harmony  of  the  body,  responding  to  the  harmony  of  the 
heavens  which  send  the  secret  cadence  of  their  music  throughout 
the  universe.2 


1  La  consolation  aux  tnalades,  p.  625. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  630-75. 
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A  dozen  lines  of  a  good  book,  some  verses  of  Scripture,  a  look  at 
a  sacred  image,  a  tune  on  the  spinet — is  it  not  charming?  there  the 
very  accent  is  Salesian.  Most  often  Binet  keeps  to  his  own  voice, 
louder,  grosser,  warmer,  but  to  say  the  same  things  as  his  master: 

T[  hey  (the  devout)  make  themselves  faineants  of  duty  under  colour 
of  solitude,  dreamers  instead  of  contemplatives,  regular  hypochondriacs 
in  place  of  modest  and  peaceable  souls.  Such  are  not  the  effect  of  the 
sacraments  or  of  grace,  which  is  gay,  active,  ardent,  a  continually 
joyous  heart  and  smiling  face.  A  man  truly  devout  should  accomplish 
more  business  and  better  than  three  others.  .  .  .  Judas  Maccabaeus 
prayed  while  he  fought,  fought  while  he  prayed,  and  dealt  his  blows 
more  ardently  for  having  launched  his  prayers  to  Heaven  more 
vigorously.1 

Francpois  de  Sales,  less  violent,  is  quite  as  virile,  but  some  who  do 
not  know  how  to  read  him  declare  him  slightly  feminine.  It  is 
therefore  perhaps  well  that  his  disciples  should  testify,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  the  vivid  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit,  that  they  should  invest 
Philothee  with  the  armour  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  So  Racine  has  his 
natural  interpreters  in  Sainte-Beuve  and  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  is 
notwithstanding  honoured  by  spirits  less  subtle,  possibly  rougher, 
Brunetiere  or  Francisque  Sarcey  harnessing  themselves  to  his 
triumphal  car. 

Why  do  you  here  cry  out  and  wherefore  struggle  so,  you  men 
of  poor  spirit?  Hush,  hush,  let  all  the  world  speak  low  and  keep 
silence.  Paradise  opens,  God  will  speak.  Silence  then ! 

I  he  mountains,  He  saith,  shall  flow  down  and  the  hills  tremble 
at  the  sound  of  My  words,  but  you,  my  heart  and  my  bowels,  you, 
my  faithful  servitors,  wherefore  should  you  trouble  yourselves? 

I  swear  to  you  by  Myself,  that  My  Mercy  shall  never  depart  from  your 
heart.  Give  Me  your  hand,  lay  hold  on  Mine,  let  us  make  peace 
together.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  befall  you,  be  assured  that  the  heart 
of  My  Mercy  shall  never  be  closed  to  you.2 

V.  In  the  tangled  forest  of  the  works  of  P.  Binet,  there  soars 
upward  like  a  palm  a  precious  little  book,  the  title  and  teaching  of 
which  are  equally  delightful — Quel  est  le  meilleur  gouuernement ,  le 
rigoureux  ou  le  doux  ?3  Binet,  dying  at  seventy,  had  no  more  than  two 

Lajleur  des  psautnes,  I.  178.  2  La  consolation  aux  malades ,  p.  672. 

3  This  work,  curiously  printed,  has  two  titles,  of  which  the  first  was,  Du  gouvernement 
spirituel  doux  et  rigoureux.  Livret  pour  les  supirieurs  de  religion. 
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years  to  live  when  he  published  this  booklet  in  1637.  At  that  date 
his  physical  weakness  and,  I  hope,  still  more  the  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  interior  life,  and  the  growth  of  his  natural  kindliness, 
had  altogether  despoiled  him  of  his  former  truculence.1  It  is  true 
that  the  strange  licence  with  which  he  was  wont  to  treat  the  most 
august  subjects  still  peeps  out  here  and  there,  as,  for  instance,  when 
another  than  Jesus  “  would  have  eaten  the  Magdalen  alive,  seeing 
her  laden  with  such  fearful  crimes,”  but  almost  instantly  his  tone 
changes. 

He  preferred  to  enshrine  her  in  His  Heart,  or  to  enshrine  Himself 
in  hers.2 

So  again,  when  he  compares  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  law  of  severity,  where  the  language  is 
of  dead  bodies  and  thunderbolts  and  of  the  God  of  Armies.  Now 
what  did  He  gain  by  that?  He  made  everyone  flee  from  Him,  scarce 
any  wished  to  serve  Him;  they  would  speak  rather  to  Moses  than 
to  Him.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Incarnate  Word  called  Himself 
a  Lamb  .  .  .  this  sweetness  drew  the  heart  of  the  world.3 

Here  eccentricity,  puerility,  and  affectation  have  vanished;  the 
most  human  of  all  Binet’s  works  is  also  the  most  genuine,  and  now 
that  he  no  longer  shouts,  that  he  has  forgotten  his  rhetoric,  his 
simplest  phrases  move  us. 

His  long  experience  as  a  Religious  and  a  Superior  has  left  no  bitter¬ 
ness  within  him;  one  sees  that  he  has  suffered  much  from  the  injustice 
or  the  baseness  of  men,  but  in  his  heart  there  is  no  room  for  aught 
but  pity  and  love.  If  sometimes  his  caustic  vein  threatens  to  rekindle, 
it  is  only  in  order  to  preach  to  cloister  despots  the  mildness  of  the 
Gospel  more  efficaciously. 

Always  to  dwell  within  the  boundaries  of  a  rigid  soul,  to  preach 
continually  the  duties  of  self-mortification  and  of  obedience,  to 
upbraid  any  with  delicacy  and  with  making  more  fuss  than  others, 
with  indifference  to  practising  virtues,  and  such-like  discourse,  are 

1  This  progress  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  the  same  with  another  work  of  his  old  age,  Le 
grand  chef-d’oeuvre  de  Dieu  ct  les  souveraines  perfections  de  la  sainte  Vierge  (1634),  excellent  in 
nearly  all  points,  although  too  wordy.  P.  Jennesseaux,  in  1855,  published  an  annoyingly 
modernized  edition  of  this  book. 

2  Du  gouvernement  spirituel ,  pp.  87-8. 


Ibid.,  pp.  91-2. 
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signs  of  an  austere  nature  which  lacks  heart  and  bowels  or  which, 
if  it  has  them,  has  them  of  steel  and  therefore  useless. 

Those  of  strong  constitutions  who  are  seldom  or  never  ill  .  .  . 
are  extremely  liable  to  be  rough  and  determined;  as  they  do  not 
know  what  suffering  is,  they  condemn  others  very  lightly,  they  think 
them  fanciful,  and  compassion  cannot  make  a  breach  in  their  own 
souls.  They  term  this  defect  strength  of  mind  and  vigour  of  spirit 
.  .  .  and  sneer  should  any  quote  to  them  the  proverb,  summum  jus 
summa  injuria.1 

Had  Philothee  been  prioress  of  some  convent,  Francois  de  Sales 
could  have  given  her  no  other  counsel.  Like  him  also,  Binet  puts  us 
to  school  with  the  angels. 

The  angels  who  are  our  bodyguard  and  our  gentle  tutors,  could, 
if  they  chose,  use  their  powers  .  .  .  but  these  divine  spirits  conduct 
us  with  the  breath  of  Paradise.  They  inspire  gently  with  that  which 
they  desire  and  so  lovingly  insinuate  their  will  into  our  hearts  that 
they  seem  to  draw  us  at  their  pleasure  with  chains  of  gold.  Raphael 
says  to  Tobias,  “  Little  Brother,  does  it  please  you  that  we  do 
this  or  that?  ”  instead  of  plucking  him  roughly  or  pushing  him 
rudely,  saying,  “  Go  you  there,  for  God  wills  it  so  and  beware  of 
disobeying.  Go  then,  for  if  you  don’t,  you  will  be  made  to  and  at  a 
considerably  smarter  pace !  ”  This  kind  of  language  is  unknown  in 
heaven  and  would  not  be  the  angelic  style.2 

Nor  do  the  saints  speak  this  language,  even  though  they  be  set 
over  the  whole  Church. 

It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  remark  the  style  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great, 
who,  as  sovereign  pontiff,  could,  had  he  wished,  have  spoken  in 
thunderclaps  and  launched  bolts  of  censures  and  excommunications. 
But  the  holy  man  sets  about  it  in  another  way,  at  times  says,  “  If 
it  pleases  your  sweetness,”  or  “Your  graciousness  will  agree  with 
what  I’m  saying.”  .  .  .  Thus,  instead  of  pouring  hail  and  thunders 
down  on  men’s  heads,  the  saint  sets  a-flowing  torrents  of  honey  and 
carries  all  before  him,  without  a  creature  in  the  world  daring  to 
oppose  or  even  making  mien  of  contradiction.3 

The  book  finishes  with  an  admirable  chapter:  Uidee  d’un  bon 
superieur  en  la  per sonne  du  bienheureux  Monsieur  de  Geneve.  F rangois 
de  Sales  had  been  dead  no  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  already  one 
could  write  of  him  thus: 


1  Du  gouvernment  spirituel ,  pp.  1 1 6,  117. 


2  Ibid.,  126-7. 


Ibid.,  pp.  128-9. 
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Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  he  himself  ought  to  act,  has  but 
to  see  how  he  acted  and  to  imitate  him  in  all.1 

A  precious  little  book,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  perish.  F or  us,  as  simple  historians,  it  has  a  special  interest,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  manysidedness  of  Devout  Humanism.  Binet,  who 
has  served  that  school  in  many  and  various  ways,  has  given  it  its 
manuel  de  politique  sacree ,  its  de  regimine  principum.  And  that  is 
no  mean  glory.  I  do  not  assert  that  this  book  is  of  original  and 
profound  thought.  But  where  do  we  see  Devout  Humanism  priding 
itself  on  novelty  ?  Its  very  name  forbids  that. 


1  Ibid.,  p.  268-312.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  panegyrics  of  the  saint. 
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THE  SALESIAN  SCHOOL.  II.  JEAN-PIERRE  CAMUS 

JEAN-PIERRE  CAMUS  is  by  no  means  the  buffoon  which 
a  widely  received  tradition  to-day  represents  him  as  being, 
and  which  would  have  considerably  amazed  the  contemporaries 
of  the  famous  Bishop  of  Belley.  Abundant  mother-wit  and  a  number 
of  good  sayings  of  his  have  survived  his  writings,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  officially  concluded  that  he  jested  from  morning  to  night, 
and  did  nothing  else.  So  reasons  a  country  which  would  appear  lastingly 
to  regret  that  it  is  not  Germanic !  What  answer  can  we  make  but  that 
those  authors,  who  despise  Camus  from  the  heights  of  their  gravity, 
too  plainly  show  that  they  have  not  read  him  ? 

But  in  truth  who  may  boast  of  having  so  much  as  skimmed  through 
his  two  hundred  volumes?  I  know  barely  twenty  of  them,  but  these 
suffice  for  me  to  declare  that  Camus  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 
A  disciple  of  Frangois  de  Sales,  though  preserving  his  own  individu¬ 
ality,  he  continues  his  master’s  teaching,  representing  him  most 
honourably.  I  do  not  ask  that  his  innumerable  spiritual  treatises 
should  be  reprinted,  but  I  do  say  that  many  of  them  seem  to  me 
excellent,  and  that  no  historian  is  justified  in  neglecting  a  writer  who 
has  had  his  thousands  of  readers  and  whose  influence  has  been  most 
valuable.  Granted  that  Camus  (less  so  however  than  his  greatest 
rival,  Binet)  wrote  too  much  and  was  at  times  intolerably  verbose, 
it  is  not  fair  to  call  him  simply  a  gossip.  His  tongue  and  pen  together 
never  equalled  his  prodigious  mental  activity.  When  with  character¬ 
istic  frankness  and  exaggeration  he  avows  that  he  lacks  judgement, 
some  take  him  at  his  word.  But  they  do  him  an  injustice.  Some¬ 
times  mistaken,  he  is  often  very  acute;  neither  his  spirit  nor  even  his 
literary  taste  is  essentially  or  invariably  false.  So  when  he  owns 
that  he  never  takes  the  trouble  to  read  over  what  he  has  written, 
merely  meaning  that  he  takes  no  account  of  the  trifles  of  style, 
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critics  concluded  that  he  wrote  without  knowing  what  he  was  about 
to  say.  They  have  failed  to  notice  that  this  improvisatore  was  not 
only  a  very  thoughtful  man,  but  also  a  “  thoroughbred  ”  writer, 
keenly  attentive  to  the  rhythm  of  phrase  and  the  choice  of  words. 
He  has  strange  lapses,  and  inspiration  is  capricious.  But  chain  him 
down  like  the  Virgilian  sibyl,  wait  till  his  humming  ceases  and  the 
oracle  speaks;  you  will  be  surprised  at  his  depth,  height,  and  coherence. 
He  has  a  system  of  his  own,  intricate,  but  reasoned  and  beautiful  in 
my  opinion,  a  kind  of  Platonism  that  is  at  once  Salesian  and  F enelonian, 
to  which  he  perpetually  reverts,  and  which,  a  rarer  thing,  he  lives 
by  continually.  Indisputably  this  is  an  upright,  good,  pious,  mag¬ 
nanimous  soul;  there  is  nothing  low,  nothing  base.  If — the  sole 
sin  of  his  life — he  wrote  violent  pamphlets  against  certain  monks, 
he  did  it  without  malice,  misled  solely  by  zeal.  He  was  candid  as  a 
child  in  spite  of  his  sly  humour,  humble  and  detached  from  self  in 
a  rare  degree.  Richelieu  said  of  him  that  the  day  when  he  left  the 
Capuchins  in  peace  ought  to  be  that  of  his  canonization!  Mgr. 
Baunard  terms  him  “A  true  Bishop”;1  “one  of  the  saintliest 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  France,”  adds  the  pious  and  learned  Bishop 
de  Gap,  Mgr.  Depery,  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  Camus,  included 
in  the  Histoire  hagiologique  du  diocese  de  Belley.  “  Eruditionis 
miraculum,  gallicanae  eloquentiae  flumen ,  vitae  innocentia  pietateque 
insignis,”  wrote  the  Jesuits  in  their  answer  to  Petrus  Aurelius .2 
Finally,  we  have  the  witness  of  two  of  our  best  beloved  saints:  he  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Frangois  de  Sales,  and  the  first  director  of  the 
foundress  of  the  Filles  de  la  Charite,  Louise  de  Marillac  (Mile,  le 
Gras),  handed  over  by  him  to  Vincent  de  Paul.3 

Of  a  Lyons  family,  he  was  born  in  1 583  at  Paris,  “  that  great  town 
out  of  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  exile,”  as  he  would  one 
day  write.4  His  father,  Camus  de  Saint-Bonnet,  governor  of 

1  La  V intrable  Louise  de  Marillac ,  Paris,  1904,  p.  22. 

2  Quoted  by  the  Abbe  De  Baudry,  Veritable  esprit  de  S.  Francois  de  Sales,  I.  lxviii.  The 
innocence  of  his  career  is  universally  recognized  ;  he  himself  said  in  1625,  “  To  this  day  my 
enemies  have  only  been  able  to  reproach  me  with  crimes  which  may  discredit,  but  cannot 
defame  me  ”  {La  Pieuse  Julie ,  p.  533).  Tallemant  has  added  the  testimony,  “  The  pam¬ 
phleteers  have  ransacked  his  life,  but  have  never  found  anything  on  which  to  fasten.” 

3  Bernard,  “  the  poor  priest,”  one  of  the  saints  of  Paris,  had  been  converted  by  Camus,  and 
died  in  his  arms. 

4  La  Pieuse  Julie,  p.  290.  The  Life  of  Camus  is  but  little  known.  Much  attention  has 
never  been  paid  to  it,  although  documents  abound.  He  was  in  connection  with  all  the  great 
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Etampes,  had,  it  is  said,  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Henri  IV,  the  family  not  being  on  the  side  of  the  Ligue 
and  esteeming  honour  more  than  gold.1 

Camus  meaning  in  French  “flat-nosed,”  the  Bishop  of  Belley 
was  wont  to  jest  on  his  family  name,  though  he  retorted  roundly 
enough  when  libellers  took  advantage  of  his  easy-going  humour.2 

But  may  I  ask  these  good  people  the  point  of  their  little  jokes  ?  Is 
perhaps  .  .  .  the  name  of  Camus,  which  is  that  of  a  race  sufficiently 
distinguished,  whether  by  arms  or  in  literature — antipathetic  to  them, 
causing  them  to  imagine  that  the  books  bearing  it  are  featureless? 
If  they  are  charitably  uneasy  on  this  point,  I  beg  them  to  be  reassured, 
for  if  Roman  noses  give  classical  weight  to  writings,  I  warn  them 
that  we  must  have  been  surnamed  in  irony,  as  I  know  of  none  in  our 
lineage  whose  nose  does  not  give  the  lie  to  his  name.  In  fact,  our 
name  means  the  opposite  of  its  sense  by  derivation,  like  “  war,”  in 
Latin,  and  “  Eumenides  ”  in  Greek.  Meanwhile  our  noses  are 
admirably  designed  to  support  spectacles,  enabling  us  to  perceive  the 
impertinence  of  our  critics. 

Designed  by  his  parents  for  the  law,  he  himself  had  no  intention  in 
youth  of  forsaking  the  world.  At  least  that  is  how  I  see  it,  and,  not 
to  beat  about  the  bush,  I  think  he  had,  when  very  young,  his  little 
romance,  for  does  he  not  recall  personal  memories  when  he  sings,  as 
he  does  several  times,  of  the  charms  and  the  innocence  of  first  loves  ? 

I  cannot  tell  the  time  when  I  began  to  love  her  (says  Procore  of 
the  fair  Euphemie  in  Callitrope ),  nor  the  time  when  she  showed 

persons  of  his  day,  and  certainly  put  much  autobiography  into  his  romances.  It  is  his  mis¬ 
fortune  that  a  very  insufficient  doctoral  thesis  was  once  devoted  to  him,  which  doubtless 
headed  off  genuine  biographers  under  the  belief  that  the  subject  was  exhausted  ;  but 
whoever  will  again  venture  on  J.  P.  Camus  may  promise  himself  considerable  success.  Scholars 
nowadays  are  turning  their  attention  to  him.  Cf.  E.  Griselle,  Camus  et  Richelieu  en  1632, 
R.H.L.,  July,  Dec.,  1914. 

1  I  own  myself  lost  in  the  genealogy  of  Camus.  Moreri  is  not  clear  on  the  subject.  His 
paternal  grandfather  appears  to  have  occupied  an  important  post  under  Henri  III,  and  earlier 
ancestors  seem  to  have  come  from  Auxonne.  Of  his  mother  nothing  is  known,  although 
she  had  much  influence  with  him  and  he  speaks  of  her  with  extreme  affection.  Surely  she 
must  play  some  part  in  his  romances.  He  was  evidently  not  the  eldest  son,  as  he  had  little 
private  means,  and  I  imagine  may  have  been  placed  as  page  in  some  great  house,  like  the 
Procore  of  his  romance  Callitrope.  He  travelled  much  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  perhaps  in 
Germany.  But  where  can  one  place  these  journeys  in  so  well-filled  a  life  f  There  is  a  pretty 
story  about  Camus  in  the  days  of  the  Ligue — V Amour  et  la  mort  ( Evinements  singulars, 
I.  in). 

2  La  Pieuse  Julie ,  pp.  543-5.  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Dessert  au  lecteur  at  the 
close  of  the  romance  and  is  one  of  the  maddest  bits  ever  penned  by  Camus. 
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that  she  accepted  my  devotion,  because  I  think  I  was  entirely  hers 
from  tire  moment  I  saw  her.  .  .  .  Our  friendship  may  be  compared 
to  a  river  navigable  from  its  source,  for  it  was  perfect  from  the 
outset.  .  .  .  Of  a  truth  we  began  this  pure  and  happy  union  of 
wills  so  innocently  that  we  loved  one  another  before  we  knew  what 
love  was.  .  .  .  Unhappy  mouthful  of  our  first  parents  which 
opened  our  eyes,  like  theirs,  to  know  good  and  evil !  Or  rather, 
unhappy  malice  of  sin  which  has  spread  poison  over  the  flowers  of 
actions  which  are  justified  by  the  simplicity  of  an  innocent  nature! 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  Love  is  a  baby  boy  and  only  befits 
the  age  next  to  babyhood.  When  Cupidon’s  bandage  is  thrown 
away,  Love  is  no  more.  He  takes  wing  from  the  heart  which  begins 
to  reflect  and  to  know  itself.  We  cease  to  love  when  we  perceive 
that  we  love,  for  then  suspicions,  jealousies,  mistrusts,  eager  desires, 
hopes  and  despairs  dominate  the  heart  and  banish  from  it  that  sweet 
emotion  which  warms  the  soul  without  burning  it,  makes  it  solicitous 
but  not  anxious,  and  inspires  lawful  desires,  not  unruly  passions.1 

The  experienced  reader  will  know  whether  or  not  this  pure, 
tender,  and  true  passage  contains  a  personal  experience.  Camus 
returns  elsewhere  to  the  same  subject  and  always  in  the  same  tone. 
Let  us  hazard  a  further  conjecture.  Euphemie,  Procore’s  lady-love, 
touched  suddenly  by  grace,  enters  a  convent.  The  young  man 
bewails  this,  as  is  proper,  but  soon  follows  her  example.  May  not 
some  Euphemie  have  played  the  same  part  in  Camus’  own  life? 
Is  not  he  himself  Procore,  or  at  least  the  old  hermit  Artemius, 
who  also  comes  into  Cal li trope  ?  One  would  prefer  the  latter,  for 
the  adventures  of  Artemius  are  even  more  singular,  and  therefore 
more  worthy  of  Camus,  than  those  of  Procore.  In  his  first  youth 
Artemius  gave  his  heart  to  a  Euphemie  whose  name  he  does  not 
disclose ;  but  she,  as  poor  as  her  lover,  only  fled  to  a  convent  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  a  rich  old  man.  Artemius  in  despair  became  a  hermit. 

Gradually  grace  working  with  lapse  of  time  effaced  from  his 
thoughts  the  features  of  the  beloved  countenance,  and  in  their  place 
was  put  the  beauty  of  Him  Who  has  no  equal  among  the  sons  of 
men,  of  Whom  the  prophet  sings :  The  fairness  of  his  visage  surpasses 
the  whole  human  race.  In  a  word,  the  Creator,  taking  absolute 
possession  of  his  heart,  effaced  from  it  all  thought  of  creatures,  as 
the  sun  each  morning  swallows  up  the  splendour  of  the  stars.2 

1  Callitrope,  pp.  179-82.  2  Ibid.,  p.  254. 
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It  was  no  transitory  fervour.  He  suddenly  learned  that  his  friend 
had  left  the  convent  and  wished  to  rejoin  him.  Her  efforts  were  in 
vain.  She  got  nothing  from  him  but  a  sermon,  a  good  one,  and,  tired 
of  the  struggle,  she  married  her  old  man.  The  adventure  looks 
like  being  authentic.  May  not  Camus  have  been  the  hero  ? 

Whether  or  not  this  is  correct,  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  possibly 
younger  still,  he  was  desirous  of  joining  the  Carthusians,  and  would 
have  done  so  too,  he  tells  us,  had  he  not  taken  fright  at  the  last 
moment.  Nervous  and  impressionable,  he  feared  to  encounter 
too  many  spectres  in  the  desert,  and  so  became  a  secular  priest. 

Although  nothing  precise  can  be  learned  about  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  they  were  surely  excellent.  Even  as  a  theologian  he  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  gets  entangled 
in  his  allegories  and  risks  rash  deductions,  but  his  essential  teaching 
lacks  neither  wisdom,  breadth,  nor  depth.  A  good  judge,  Richard 
Simon,  thought  so  well  of  a  work  of  his  on  the  Protestant  controversy 
that  he  himself  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it.1  Ordained  priest 
by  Cardinal  de  Sourdis  in  1608,  Camus  began  to  preach  and  to  write; 
at  twenty- five  he  had  already  published  the  Parenetique  de  V Amour 
divin  mentioned  by  Francois  de  Sales  in  his  preface  to  the  T raite 
de  V Amour  de  DieuS  In  the  same  year  Henry  IV,  a  friend  to  the 
Camus  family,  bestowed  upon  him  the  Bishopric  of  Belley,  a  humble 
see  which  would  soon  have  been  exchanged  for  a  loftier  one  had  not 
the  holy  young  Bishop  considered  “  the  little  mistress  .  .  .  fair 
enough  for  a  Camus.”  To  continue  his  metaphor,  he  did  not  divorce 
her  till  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  strenuous  work,  rendered 
harder  still  by  the  vigorous  combats  he  sustained  against  many  and 
grave  abuses.  By  no  means  restless,  as  has  been  asserted,  he 
spent  himself  too  recklessly;3  flying  from  Belley  to  Paris,  from  one 
provincial  pulpit  to  another,  he  seemed  everywhere  at  once.  Ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  heroic  multiplication  of  business — diocesan  life, 

1  This  book  is  indeed  extremely  interesting,  although  Simon  may  have  gratified  some 
anti-Bossuet  malice  by  reprinting  it.  As  it  was  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Exposition, 
the  chance  of  showing  that  M.  de  Meaux  was  less  original  than  he  was  supposed  to  be  prob¬ 
ably  seemed  too  good  to  be  lost. 

t  CEuvres,  IV.  6,  7. 

3  His  works  furnish  many  hints  as  to  his  episcopal  activity.  In  a  sermon  preached  at 
Chamb£ry,  he  reminds  his  audience,  themselves  witnesses  of  the  fact,  how  he  had  conducted 
five  thousand  of  his  diocese  to  Notre-Dame  de  Mians,  when  Chambery  for  two  nights  had 
afforded  hospitality  to  that  multitude.  Cf.  Homilies  panegyriques  de  S.  Ignace,  p.  164. 
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private  direction,  books  and  sermons — his  early  aspirations  after 
solitude  surged  back  on  him  at  intervals  till  in  1629  he  exchanged 
his  Bishopric  of  Belley  for  the  Abbey  of  Aunay  in  Normandy. 

But  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Harlay,  soon  required  his  assistance, 
and  Camus,  not  knowing  how  to  refuse,  found  himself  vicar- 
general  of  an  immense  and  important  diocese.  At  Rouen,  a  young 
inquisitor  of  the  faith,  Blaise  Pascal,  summoned  the  conciliatory  and 
learned  writer  to  maintain  more  rigidly  the  dogmas  menaced,  so  it 
would  seem,  by  the  rash  utterances  of  F.  Saint- Ange.  Books,  still 
more  books!  Niceron  himself  is  beaten  after  counting  186  of  them, 
to  which  M.  Depery  adds  a  dozen  more;  some  of  them  are  in 
several  volumes!  A  fresh  crisis  of  lassitude  and  exhaustion  following, 
Camus,  almost  a  septuagenarian,  returned  to  Paris  and  installed 
himself  in  the  Hospice  for  Incurables,  and  refused  to  do  anything 
but  visit  the  poor.  Was  he  wearied  by  this  repose?  No  one  knows. 
At  any  rate  in  1652  the  King  nominated  him  Bishop  of  Arras. 
But  Camus  never  took  possession  of  his  new  diocese;  on  April  26th, 
1652,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  died,  a  death  as  saintly  as  his  whole 
life  had  been.  According  to  his  own  wish,  he  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Incurables,  and  then,  too  speedily,  forgetfulness  was 
his  portion,  almost  before  the  echo  of  Godeau’s  funeral  oration  had 
died  away.  His  books  have  turned  to  dust;  nothing  more  of 
J. -Pierre  Camus  is  remembered  than  some  of  his  bons  mots ;  nothing 
of  his  is  read  except  his  Esprit  du  bienheureux  Frangois  de  Sales. 
He  is  at  least  happy  to  survive  in  such  a  work,  to  be  for  ever  united 
with  the  dearest  of  his  friends. 

II.  In  this  biographical  bird’s-eye  view,  it  is  not  needful  to  relate 
the  zealous  campaign  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Belley  against  certain 
religious  orders.  Grave  as  may  have  been,  and  indeed  inevitably 
appeared  to  him,  the  special  abuses  that  induced  him  to  begin  a  conflict 
in  which  he  received  many  unworthy  blows,  he  was  wrong  in 
generalising  the  dispute,  still  more  in  conducting  it  with  such 
heat,  most  of  all  in  making  it  a  public  matter.  That  is  all  we  need 
say  about  a  conflict  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  subject  and, 
further,  has  never  been  studied  by  scientific  historians.1  But  we  cannot 

1  Lengthy  details  of  this  warfare  are  to  be  found  in  the  thesis  of  M.  Boulas,  Un  moraliste 
cbrttien,  J.-P.  Camus ,  and  in  the  account  by  M.  de  Baudry,  already  cited.  It  is,  however, 
imperative  to  read  the  texts  themselves  as  a  whole,  and  this  for  various  reasons  I  have  not 
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pass  over  a  tradition  which  has  in  some  slight  measure  cast  a  slur  on 
the  memory  of  Camus  and  which  would  range  the  friend  of  Francois 
de  Sales  among  the  adversaries  of  Devout  Humanism,  not  among  its 
masters.  According  to  this  legend,  the  Bishop  of  Belley  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  seven  famous  conspirators  of  Bourg- 
fontaine.  The  story  of  it  is  as  follows.  In  1621,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  very  lifetime  of  Francois  de  Sales,  Camus,  in  concert  with 
Jansenius,  Saint-Cyran  and  others,  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  up  the 
programme,  not  merely  of  the  next  Jansenist  campaign,  but  likewise 
of  a  diabolical  hidden  warfare  against  Christian  dogma,  especially 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Such  was  at  least  the  fine  story  imparted 
to  the  world  in  1654  by  a  Poitevin  advocate,  by  name  Filleau.  At 
this  date,  the  event  was  too  recent;  the  combatants  on  both  sides  of 


attempted.  To  judge  from  those  I  know,  these  texts  must  be  very  curious.  From  the  de¬ 
fensive  point  of  view,  Camus  proposes  to  restore  in  turn  episcopal  authority  and  the  parochial 
life,  which  appear  to  him  threatened  by  exemption  and  by  monastic  chapels.  He  does  not 
certainly  demand  that  these  latter  should  be  closed,  but  strongly  insists  upon  the  privileges 
and  advantages  of  the  parochial  life.  (Cf.  Les  devoirs  du  bon  paroissien,  a  polemical  work,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  very  sage  remarks.)  Camus,  it  must  be  said,  does  not  contest  in  general 
the  exemption  of  the  regulars.  Few  Gallican  bishops  have  defended  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  better  than  he,  but  exemption,  at  least  as  it  was  then  understood,  appeared  to  him  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  When  he  keeps  his  temper,  he  speaks  of  it  with  a  fine  and  inoffensive 
humour,  in  sallies  periodically  lightening  his  sermons,  devotional  works,  and  romances.  A 
sensible  religious  could  not  but  smile  at  what  are  no  darts  of  an  enemy ;  Camus  is  purely 
and  simply  slandered  when  he  is  represented  as  the  professed  adversary  of  the  orders.  From 
the  aggressive  standpoint,  he  heads  three  crusades :  i.  He  wishes  spiritual  directors  to  occupy 
themselves  solely  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  penitents  (cf.  the  Directeur  desintSressi ) 
addressing  here  all  priests,  whether  regular  or  secular.  2.  To  stop  begging  in  mendicant 
orders.  3.  To  impose  the  obligation  of  manual  labour  on  the  orders.  The  logical  corre¬ 
spondence  between  these  three  campaigns  is  apparent,  although  the  third  is  so  chimerical  as 
to  savour  of  madness ;  the  traces  of  this  fixed  idea  of  his  are  easily  discoverable  throughout 
his  divers  pamphlets.  One  of  the  essential  points,  hitherto  obscure,  would  be  to  discover 
the  initial  cause  of  this  warfare.  Probably  Camus  was  first  exasperated  by  the  indiscretions 
and  abuse  of  power  in  certain  interested  monks  of  his  own  diocese,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  fancied  he  could  detect  the  hand  of  those  same  monks  in  the  frequent  and  violent 
opposition  he  encountered  whether  as  bishop  or  preacher,  invisible  but  bitter  enemies  whisper¬ 
ing  everywhere  and  endeavouring  to  paralyse  his  work.  The  enemies  of  Francois  de  Sales 
hailed  probably  from  the  same  quarters.  It  is  all  very  mysterious.  When  his  patience  was 
fairly  exhausted,  Camus  gave  rein  to  his  passion  and  gradually,  feeling  his  way,  engineered 
the  eampaign  mentioned  above,  although  the  responsibility  for  publishing  his  most  violent 
pamphlets  cannot  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  elucidate  histories  of  this  kind,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  under  the  ancien  regime,  “  pirate  ”  publishers,  epicures  of  scandal, 
were  wont  to  procure  per  fas  et  nefas  MSS.  subsequently  envenomed  by  themselves  in  such 
wise  that  the  author  could  neither  fully  recognize  nor  fully  disallow  them.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that,  as  Camus  himself  complained  on  seversal  occasions,  whole  texts  of  other 
writers  were  published  under  his  name. 
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the  barrier  had  not  yet  completely  lost  their  heads,  so  that  the 
divulging  of  the  asserted  conspiracy  failed  of  its  hoped-for  result. 
Everything  is  forgotten  in  this  world,  sometimes  even  calumny,  but 
everything  is  revived  sooner  or  later.  A  century  after,  in  1755,  the 
Jesuit  Pere  Sauvage,  picking  up  Filleau’s  scent,  professed  to  demon¬ 
strate  The  Reality  of  the  Project  of  B our gfontaine  and  to  damn  Jean- 
Pierre  Camus  and  the  rest  of  the  seven  conspirators.  “  The  Jesuit,” 
writes  the  honest  and  peaceable  Abbe  de  Baudry,  “  rends  the  Bishop 
of  Belley  with  all  his  might,  representing  him  as  a  deist,  a  head  of 
the  Jansenists,  an  enemy  of  the  orders,  an  obscene  writer,”1  in  short, 
a  perfect  demon. 

Let  us  coolly  discuss  the  sole  point  of  this  accusation  which  does 
not  appear  wholly  frenzy,  the  Jansenism  of  Jean-Pierre  Camus.2 

The  true  Jansenists,  especially  and  naturally  the  leaders  of  the 
sect,  in  general  had  little  liking  for  the  Jesuits,  though,  in  obedience  to 
the  Gospel,  they  might  not  expressly  declare  that  they  hated  them. 
Therefore,  to  begin  with,  how  will  Pere  Sauvage  expert  the  tokens 
of  affectionate  veneration  lavished  on  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  Camus? 
No  other  prelate  of  the  Gallican  Church  displayed  more  zeal  in  this 
respect  and,  I  might  say,  more  ostentation.  Naturally  I  can  speak 
only  of  such  works  of  Camus  as  are  known  to  me,  but  it  is  safe  to 

1  La  veritable  esprit  de  S.  Francois  de  Sales,  I.  lxiv. 

2  The  Project  of  Bourgfontaine  is  one  of  those  things  which,  like  ghosts,  one  accepts  or 
rejects  by  instinct.  Speaking  of  it  solely  as  Filleau  and  Sauvage  represent  it,  to  ascribe  to 
the  seven  conspirators  the  design  d'lcraser  I’infame  is  a  folly  not  worth  discussing.  Something 
perhaps  may  be  added  to  the  just  remarks  of  Sainte-Beuve  ( Port-Royal ,  I.  245-6,  288-9) ; 
no  more  than  he,  do  I  believe  in  a  mystification  pure  and  simple.  It  is  certain  that  Jansenius, 
and  still  more  Saint-Cyran,  held  all  sorts  of  secret  meetings,  in  which  they  unveiled  (or 
possibly  invented  as  they  went  along)  ardent  and  nebulous  projects,  to  realize  their  desire,  at 
first  of  the  vaguest,  not  to  ruin  the  Church,  but  to  restore  her  to  her  primitive  austerity  and 
to  the  pure  doctrine  of  S.  Augustine.  To  term  the  like  a  cabal  is  hardly  fair ;  some  folk 
met  Saint-Cyran,  conversed  with  and  listened  to  this  interesting  man.  There  is  no  conspiracy 
in  that.  That  in  1621  they  possibly  met  at  the  Chartreuse  of  Bourgfontaine,  that  there  were 
seven,  and  Camus  among  them,  may  not  be  impossible  but  is  wholly  unimportant.  Berulle, 
Condren,  and  Vincent  de  Paul,  all  assisted  at  similar  conferences.  The  nameless  gentleman, 
one  of  the  seven,  who  in  1654  revealed  his  own  participation  in  the  plot  as  well  as  all  the  other 
details,  may  possibly  have  innocently  dramatized  and  magnified  his  reminiscences.  En¬ 
lightened  by  what  he  saw  in  1654,  he  may  have  turned  prophet  after  the  event,  reproaching 
himself  for  having  formerly  approved  St.  Cyran’s  designs,  exaggerating  them  and  still  more 
the  support  given  to  them  by  the  others  present.  In  1793  similar  remorse  and  imaginings 
apparently  visited  sundry  old  gentlemen  recalling  their  youthful  follies.  In  conclusion,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  at  first  only  the  initials  of  the  seven  conspirators  were  published. 
Subsequently  he  of  the  seven  denoted  by  P.C.  has  been  evolved  into  Pierre  Camus,  who 
was,  however,  wont  to  sign  himself  J.-P.C.  (Jean-Pierre). 
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say  that,  if  in  any  of  his  writings  he  had  attacked  the  Jesuits,  it  would 
have  been  notorious;  the  foes  of  the  Church  would  have  made  market 
of  it,  as  they  did  of  his  pamphlets  against  the  Capuchins.  As  for  the 
sermons  and  dogmatic  writings  in  which  Camus  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  the  Jesuits,  either  Pere  Sauvage  has  read  them  or  he  has  not; 
if  he  has  he  is  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  if  he  has  not  he  is  a  monster 
of  carelessness.  “  I  am  an  arch-Jesuit  in  heart  and  soul  and  all  of 
me!  ”  wrote  the  good  Bishop  to  the  Rector  of  Chambery,1  and  in 
public  he  went  almost  as  far,  speaking  in  one  of  his  prefaces  of  some 
affiliation,  which  “  makes  him  in  a  manner  a  member  ”  of  the 
Society.2  The  book  of  Camus  to  which  this  preface  is  attached, 
Homelies-panegyrtques  de  S.  lgnace,  is  unique  of  its  kind  and  extremely 
interesting,  consisting  of  some  thirteen  discourses,  all  expressly 
designed  to  laud  and  defend  S.  Ignatius  and  the  Society  of  Jesus.3 
Such  defence  was  something  of  a  novelty  ;  Camus  boasts  that  it  was 
the  first  of  its  kind. 

Alas !  dear  Society,  thou  mightest  well  say  with  that  emperor 
of  antiquity:  “  Friends,  there  are  no  friends !  ”  For  of  the  thousands 
nourished  by  thee,  I  have  yet  to  find  him  who  has  put  his  hand  to 
the  pen,  either  in  praise  of  those  Fathers  of  thine  in  heaven  or  in 
defence  of  those  still  on  earth.  Seems  it  not  as  though  the  walls  of 
the  world  must  be  widened  to  contain  such  ingratitude?4 

Here  there  are  sundry  passages  of  genuine  eloquence  and  sincerity, 
the  tone  throughout  being  one  of  “  a  pure  and  frank  friendship,” 
as  Camus  himself  declares.  He  expresses  his  regrets  that  he  had 
not  been  educated  by  the  Order.  “  Had  my  youth  been  passed  in 
your  learned  and  loving  hands  ...  I  should  be  now  other  than 
I  am.”  Personally  he  neither  owes  to  them  “the  eternal  obligation 

1  This  charming  letter  has  been  published  by  P.  Carayon,  in  his  edition  of  VHistoire  des 
Jesuites  de  Paris  .  .  .  icrite par  le  R.P.  Garasse,  pp.  231-2.  The  redoubtable  Pere  Carayon, 

who  is  little  to  be  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  foes  of  his  Order  and  has  indeed  expressed 
himself  about  B6rulle  in  a  manner  scarcely  decent,  rates  Camus  high,  and  refuses  to  accept 
the  legend  revived  by  his  reverend  brother,  Sauvage.  “  When  we  see,”  he  writes,  “  a  Bishop, 
disciple  and  friend  of  S.  Francois  de  Sales,  convicted  of  having  plotted  with  the  Jansenists 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  we  shall  abandon  him  to  them  ” — not  till  then  ! 

3  Preface  of  the  Homelies-panSgyriqaes  de  S.  lgnace.  Surely  P.  Sauvage  might  at  least 

have  skimmed  through  this  book.  3  Ibid. 

4  I  recommend  to  readers  the  Panegyric  preached  on  July  31,  1621,  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Louis,  at  Paris.  It  draws  a  beautiful  and  touching  parallel  between  S.  Ignatius  and  the 
Patriarch  Jacob. 
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of  the  education  of  tender  years,”  nor  any  other;  he  neither  asks  nor 
expects  aught  from  their  influence.  My  love  for  you,  he  continues, 

is  the  stronger  and  more  free  since  it  is  based  neither  on  past  obligation, 
nor  on  present  interest,  nor  on  future  expectation.  ’Tis  thus  I 
love,  and  if  I  do  not  err,  ’tis  thus  that  all  love  should  be.1 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  man  as  I  see  him,  very  cordial  but 
at  the  same  time  very  independent  ;  such  independence  being 
perpetually  vaunted  by  him  in  his  books,  for  some  unknown  reason,  as 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  French  character.  The  Camus  type  is  rarer 
among  us  than  some  might  suppose,  and  careful  study  of  it  cannot 
but  undermine  the  absurd  prejudices  existing  against  this  sample  of 
it.  It  is  excusable  to  linger  over  this  fine  book,  since  it  brings  us 
into  intimacy  with  this  misunderstood  man  and  is  closely  connected 
with  our  studies.  He  is  revealed  in  it  with  all  his  generosity,  his 
hero-worship,  his  zeal  and  candour,  his  roguishness,  and  his  lovable 
blunders.  The  last  are  past  reckoning  in  the  Homelies-panegyriques, 
and  more  than  once  the  Jesuits  among  his  audiences  must  have 
regretted,  with  Garasse,  that  Camus  loved  them  so  much.2  With 
all  this  he  remains  subtle,  not  saying  all  that  he  might  like  to  say, 
but  delighting  to  skirt  precipices,  as  when  he  ventures  to  pray  God  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Bishops  not  favourable  to  the  Society. 

Suffer  not  the  Shepherds  of  Thy  Church,  bound  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  this  portion  of  Thy  flock,  so  prompt,  obedient,  and  well-disciplined, 
to  withhold  their  just  praises  or  leave  unrecognised  loyal  services, 
exploits  of  faith,  and  real  greatness. 

Does  a  friendly  counsel  slip  in  here  among  these  praises?  Such 
a  trick  would  be  quite  in  Camus’  vein.  But  all  this  appears  remarkably 


1  Homelies-panegyriques ,  Preface. 

2  “  The  Bishop  of  Belley,”  relates  Garasse,  “  reopened  (our  wounds)  by  his  excess  of 
affection.  Having  been  asked  to  preach  on  the  Day  of  S.  Ignatius,  in  1626,  in  the  Church 
of  our  Mother  House,  he  did  so  with  more  passion  and  vehemence  than  we  could  have  wished 

(saying)  that  the  Jesuits  of  the  day  were  true  martyrs  and  their  enemies  true  tyrants, 
and  then,  turning  towards  the  chapel  .  .  .  where  rest  the  bones  of  the  late  Pere  Coton, 
he  apostrophized  that  eminent  servant  of  God  in  such  burning  words  that  nothing  but  sobs 
were  to  be  heard  among  his  audience.  .  .  .  On  the  morrow  .  .  .  there  was  a  warrant  out 
for  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  and  a  command  to  the  warden  ...  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he 
was  due  to  preach  the  day  after,  to  close  the  pulpit  against  him.”  Ibid.,  pp.  231-3.  This 
famous  Panegyric  is  not  included  in  the  collection  published  in  1623.  Camus  then  preached 
not  13,  but  14  panegyrics  on  S.  Ignatius.  Certainly  a  “  record.” 
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well-proportioned  for  a  man  accused  of  speaking  without  knowing 
what  he  wants  to  say ! 

Yes,  speaking  charitably  and  without  jealousy  .  .  .  what  other 
community  in  so  short  a  time  has  made  a  like  progress,  produced  so 
many  scholars,  spread  through  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  converted 
so  many  souls,  produced  so  many  books,  engendered  so  much  light? 

“  Say  where  in  this  world,  search  we  up,  search  we  down. 

May  be  found  such  fair  blossoms,  such  men  of  renown  ?  ”1 

Elsewhere  he  praises  the  Exercises  spirituels  in  a  manner  far  from 
banal. 

It  is  a  mode  of  speculation  so  simple,  lowly,  and  natural,  so  easy 
and  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  most  elementary  mind  without  ceasing 
to  be  useful  to  the  most  subtle,  keeping  a  mean  between  too  sublime 
heights  of  the  understanding  and  too  debased  considerations.2 

In  passing,  he  justifies  wittily  the  innovations  of  which,  almost 
universally,  the  Jesuits  were  being  accused,  as  for  instance  the 
suppression  of  the  Choir  Office. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter.  Exempt  in  a  Jesuit  college  the  temporal 
helpers  serving  in  the  household,  whose  ignorance  of  psalmody  is 
sufficient  excuse;  then  dispense  those  engaged  in  teaching,  catechising, 
preaching,  or  visiting  the  sick;  and  you  are  free  to  form  your  choirs 
in  battalions  of  choristers.  But  I  tell  you  I  cannot  find  a  single 
supernumerary,  unless  perchance  some  invalid  who  has  used  up 
voice  and  lungs  in  the  service  of  souls,  and  now  drags  out  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  some  corner  of  the  infirmary,  daily  serving 
as  skeleton  and  memento  mori  at  the  meals  of  the  brethren,  according 
to  the  Spartan  wont  at  festivals.3 

Want  of  taste?  Truly,  but  after  all  who  would  have  the  heart  to 
cut  out  those  “  battalions  of  choristers  ”  or  even  his  allusion  to 
Spartan  festivals?  It  is  all  in  a  good  cause.  To  wind  up,  let  him 
demonstrate  that  S.  Ignatius  was  not  a  Spaniard. 

So  far  as  body  went,  he  was  of  Navarre;  so  far  as  mind,  true  F  rench 
(formed  by  the  Sorbonne);  and,  by  body  and  mind  both,  the  loyal, 
natural,  and  legitimate  subject  of  the  Very  Christian  King  of  France 
and  Navarre.  .  .  .  Thus  a  celebrated  personage  of  that  time  was 
right  in  calling  the  sacred  Society  of  Jesus  a  French  Society,  beloved 


1  Homelies-panegyriques ,  p.  43. 


2  Ibid..,  p.  223. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  419-20. 
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and  loving  daughter  of  the  Gallican  Church,  conceived  and  born  in 
the  very  core  of  her  heart.  .  .  .  Our  Ignatius  is  then,  howsoever 
the  opposing  faction  may  gnash  their  teeth,  a  true  Frenchman,  and 
to  stifle  all  opposition,  I  say  publicly  that  God  has  so  proclaimed  him, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  works.  ...  Is  it  not  well-known  that,  as  the 
body  of  this  Blessed  one  was  being  carried  to  the  sepulchre,  a  woman 
afflicted  with  the  evil  which  the  kings  of  France  have  the  celestial 
privilege  of  curing  by  their  touch,  having  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
the  bier,  found  herself  whole  ?  An  altogether  F rench  miracle,  and 
one  showing  clearly  how  deep  the  Blessed  one  had  love  to  the  King 
of  France  graven  in  his  heart.  There  are  many  born  French  who 
trumpet  themselves  as  such  abroad,  but  are  neither  so  French  nor 
have  such  tokens.1 

What  matters  logic  ?  The  auditors  and  Camus  himself  may  have 
smiled,  as  we  do,  but  they  knew  that  these  darts  would  strike  home 
to  the  Pasquiers,  the  Marions,  tire  Arnaulds,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  Jesuits.  If  indeed  the  Bishop  of  Belley  were  heart  and  soul  with 
them,  would  he  have  published  those  thirteen  discourses  ? 

Moreover,  Camus  did  not  content  himself  with  defending  the 
Order;  the  moment  the  Jansenists  began  their  propaganda,  he  set 
himself  in  many  different  ways  to  confute  them.  In  1643  appeared 
the  Frequente  Communion  of  the  great  Arnauld.  As  counter-stroke, 
in  the  two  following  years  the  aged  Bishop  published  five  volumes 
against  this  first  manifesto  of  the  party.2  Henceforward,  no  truce 
with  the  disciples  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  “These  gentlemen  the 
Ypriens  ”  he  writes,  “  are  the  folk  of  little  faith,  they  fight  under  the 
banner  of  Francois  Gomar.”3  Gomar  was,  as  all  know,  a  Calvinistic 
theologian  who  had  caused  the  synod  of  Dordrecht  to  condemn  the 
more  humane  and  almost  Catholic  system  of  his  colleague  Arminius; 
and  this  austere  personage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  without 
influence  on  the  development  of  Jansenius.  From  1644  Camus 
was  already  speaking  in  the  tone  later  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  Rapin, 
historian  of  Jansenism;  he  had  studied  profoundly  the  doctrine  of 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  68-9. 

2  These  were  :  in  1644,  V  usage  de  la  pinitence  et  de  la  communion  :  Du  rare  et  frequent 
usage  de  l’ Eucharistie  :  and  Pratique  de  la  frequente  communion.  In  1645,  La  fausse  alarme  du 
coti  de  la  Penitence — an  excellent  title — and  Expositions  des  passages  alleguis  dans  le  livre  de 
la  FrSquente  Communion.  Cf.  Le  veritable  esprit  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  I.  lxxiv. 

3  Le  vhitable  esprit ,  I.  lxx.  On  the  quarrel  between  Arminius  and  Gomar  cf.  Rapin, 
Histoire  du  jansinisme,  p.  83  ff. 
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grace,  and  while  careful  not  to  condemn  Thomism,  he  did  not 
hide  his  preference  for  the  opposite  system. 

For  myself  I  make  a  solemn  profession  of  apostolic  neutrality,  and 
when  a  Jansenist  in  my  presence  rises  against  those  who  are  called 
Molinists,  I  fall  upon  him  to  a  good  tune,  not  permitting  that  he 
should  tax  with  error  an  opinion  which  I  esteem  excellent.  .  .  . 
Read  the  works  of  Blessed  Francois  de  Sales  our  oracle  .  .  .  and 
you  cannot  then  remain  longer  in  ignorance  as  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  Blessed  one  concerning  grace  sufficing. 

That  sentiment  is  already  known  to  us.  Camus  goes  further, 
bestowing  on  the  Molinists  a  more  than  infallible  ancestor — 

It  seems  to  me  that  Psalm  cxxxix,  “  Domine  probasti  me  et 
cognovisti  me  ”  (O  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  out,  and  known 
me),  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  depict  the  science  of  the 
Middle  Way  and  the  grace  of  congruity.1 

After  that,  if  it  be  true  that  Jansenism  and  Molinism  are  as 
opposed  as  night  and  day,  where  can  be  found — I  will  not  say  a  reason 
— but  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  imaginings  of  Pere  Sauvage? 
Camus  a  Jansenist!  One  might  as  well  assert  the  anti-militarism 
of  Deroulede.  In  conclusion,  do  we  need  explicit  professions  of 
faith  ?  Do  not  sermons,  spiritual  writings,  romances,  the  entire  work 
of  Camus  “  breathe  ” — in  F  ranqois  de  Sales’  word — against  the  rigour 
of  Jansenius  and  for  Devout  Humanism?2 

III.  Annecy  and  Belley  touch.  When,  in  1609,  Francois  de 
Sales  conferred  episcopal  consecration  on  Jean-Pierre  Camus,  some 
considered  that  the  two  men  formed  a  sufficiently  piquant  contrast. 
The  Bishop  of  Geneva  had  so  much  wit  and  graciousness  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to-day  to  imagine  the  majesty  and  weight  of  his 
demeanour,  the  extreme  slowness  of  his  gestures  and  of  his  discourses. 
“  The  prudent  Theophile  who  sets  forth  on  his  enterprises  at  the 
pace  of  Saturn,”  said  Camus  of  him  neatly.3  He  himself,  with  his 
verve,  his  petulance,  his  versatility,  which  at  times  made  him  appear 

1  These  two  last  passages  were  brought  together  by  the  Abbe  de  Baudry,  from  a  work 
published  by  Camus  the  very  year  of  his  death — Epitres  theologiques  sur  les  matieres  de  la 
predestination,  de  la  grace  et  de  la  liberte.  Cf.  Veritable  esprit,  I.  lxix— lxxiii. 

Sainte-Beuve  (loc.  cit.)  studies  the  same  problem  from  the  Jansenist  side  and  demon¬ 
strates  without  difficulty  that  the  Bishop  of  Belley  never  enjoyed  favour  at  Port-Royal. 

3  La  memoir e  de  Darie,  p.  126. 
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unstable,  his  unexpected  sallies,  appeared  at  first  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary,  if  not  alarming,  to  his  calmer  neighbour.  Jeanne  de 
Chantal  in  her  Burgundian  warmth  had  already  given  Francois  de 
Sales  more  than  one  shock;  Camus  astonished  him  still  more,  but 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  making  him  appreciate  the  F rench  character, 
revealing  to  him  the  solid  and  deep  qualities  under  its  dash  and 
apparent  frivolity.  Camus  himself  in  an  amusing  page  has  sketched 
the  contrast  between  Paris  and  Savoy. 

It  came  into  my  head  once  to  imitate  him  in  the  pulpit  .  .  .  after 
the  manner  of  the  flies  which,  baffled  by  the  polish  of  the  crystal 
mirror,  confine  themselves  to  the  frame.  ...  I  amused  and  .  .  . 
confused  myself  by  conforming  to  his  outward  action,  his  gestures 
and  accent.  With  him  all  this  was  slow  and  weighty,  not  to  say 
heavy,  because  of  his  physical  temperament  .  .  .  while  mine  being 
just  the  opposite,  I  metamorphosed  myself  so  strangely  as  to  be 
no  longer  recognizable  to  my  dear  people  of  Belley.  ...  I  hung 
heavy  on  their  hands,  I  appeared  to  be  drawing  up  my  words  from  my 
heels,  and  instead  of  that  extreme  vivacity  and  quickness  which  had 
sometimes  astonished  them  ...  I  seemed  to  have  turned  into 
ice.  ...  In  short,  I  was  no  more  myself,  I  had  spoilt  my  own 
original  to  make  an  exceedingly  bad  copy.  .  .  . 

All  this  came  to  our  good  Father’s  ears.  .  .  .  One  day,  a  propos 
of  sermons,  “  But,”  said  he,  as  if  by  a  sudden  thought,  “  I  hear  a 
strange  thing,  that  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  imitate  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva  in  the  pulpit!  ”  I  defended  myself  by  saying.  “Well,  is  it 
such  a  bad  example?  ”  “  Oh,  truly  no,”  he  replied,  “  he  does  not 
preach  so  badly,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  say  you  imitate  him 
so  badly  .  .  .  while  spoiling  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  you  do  not  at  all 
represent  the  Bishop  of  Geneva!  ” 

Let  me  alone,  responded  Camus,  in  the  end  my  copies  will  pass  for 
originals!  To  which  the  saint: 

Jesting  apart  .  .  .  you  spoil  yourself  .  .  .  and  demolish  a  beautiful 
building  to  build  it  up  again  against  nature  and  art;  and  at  your  age,  like 
camlet  badly  folded,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  get  the  marks  out.  .  .  . 
If  one  could  change  one’s  nature,  what  would  I  not  give  for  such  as 
yours?  I  do  what  I  can  to  shake  myself  up,  I  do  not  spare  the 
spur,  and  the  more  I  hurry,  the  slower  I  am.  I  have  difficulty 
in  finding  my  words,  difficulty  in  bringing  them  out.  ...  I  can 
move  neither  myself  nor  others.  You  go  with  flowing  sails  and  I 
toil  at  the  oar;  you  fly  where  I  crawl  or  drag  myself  like  a  tortoise. 
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You  have  more  fire  in  your  finger-tip  than  I  in  my  whole  body. 
.  .  .  And  now  you  weigh  your  words,  you  count  .  .  .  your 
periods,  you  drag  your  wing,  you  weary  yourself  and  you  make  your 
audience  weary  too.  ...  Is  this  the  fair  Naomi  of  the  past  ?x 

The  advice  was  good.  Camus  could  do  better  than  attempt  this 
absurd  and  impossible  transformation.  If  however  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  renounce  forming  his  outer  man  on  the  model  of 
Frangois  de  Sales,  nothing  was  easier  to  him  than  to  mould  his  inner 
self  in  the  likeness  of  his  master.  Drawn  by  natural  affinity,  he 
explored  the  spirit  of  the  saint,  and  in  finding  him,  as  we  said  above, 
found  himself.  His  oddities,  striking  modern  minds  more  than  they 
struck  contemporaries,  do  not  affect  the  question.  They  were  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  did  not  affect  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Similar 
and  sometimes  embarrassing  eccentricities  in  the  admirable  M.  Olier 
did  not  hinder  his  living  resemblance  to  his  master,  Condren. 
“  Listening  to  Camus,”  says  a  critic  of  the  highest  acumen,  “  one 
might  frequently  imagine  himself  listening  to  a  S.  Frangois  de  Sales 
in  high  spirits,  freakish,  more  exuberant  and  bizarre:  the  imitation, 
pushed  to  an  indiscreet  and  foolish  extent,  may  possibly  become 
wearisome,  but  at  bottom  the  method  is  found  to  be  almost  the  same, 
the  temper  of  mind  is  identical.”2  Here  rhetoric  and  style  only  are 
in  question,  but  when  it  comes  to  deep  thought,  the  analogies  are  still 
more  striking,  Camus  being  less  freakish,  exuberant,  and  bizarre  in 
his  devotional  works  than  in  his  oratory.  None  of  his  spiritual 
treatises  is  comparable  to  Philothee,  but  the  majority  echo  the  exact 
tone  of  this  unique  book.  You  may  collate  innumerable  pages  of 
his  stamped  with  Frangois  de  Sales  at  his  most  exquisite,  which  might 
have  been  written  by  the  saint  himself.3 

1  Esprit  du  Bienbeureux  Frangois  de  Sales,  Part  I.  Sect.  23.  Cf.  Baudry,  Le  veritable  esprit, 
III.  371-3. 

3  Des  pridicateurs  du  XV lie  si&cle  avant  Bossuet,  pp.  83—4.  Jacquinet  appears  to  forget 
that  the  Bishop  of  Belley  had  given  proofs  of  his  capacity  before  he  met  Francois  de  Sales. 
As  a  writer,  he  alone  formed  or  deformed  himself.  The  point  is  not  especially  important, 
they  both  followed,  more  or  less,  the  taste  of  their  times. 

3  These  resemblances  are  not  fortuitous.  There  is  a  very  curious  case  of  this  voluntary 
mimicry,  too  original  to  be  accused  of  plagiarism.  Camus  having  published  in  1624  his  work 
on  Acbeminement  a  la  dSvotion  civile,  “after  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  Philothee,”  the 
“  substance  ”  of  two  chapters  seemed,  so  he  tells  us,  “  to  several  in  such  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  blessed  prelate,  that  these  chapters  have  been  frequently  printed  in  various 
selections  from  his  works,  notably  in  a  small  book  entitled  Les  Reliques  du  bienbeureux 
Frangois  de  Sales,  under  the  impression  that  my  heroine  PasithSe,  was  the  Philothde  of  the 
saint  ”  ( Les  devoirs  du  bon paroissien,  pp.  457-8). 
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The  close  friendship  which  was  one  day  to  unite  these  two 
neighbouring  bishops  took,  we  may  fancy,  some  time  to  blossom. 
Camus  indeed  might  be  ready  to  surrender  wholly  from  the  first 
day  of  meeting,  but  Francois  de  Sales  was  less  precipitate.  He 
advanced  but  step  by  step,  observing  this  riotous  person  who 
possibly  may  have  somewhat  embarrassed  him.  Says  the  Bishop 
of  Belley: 

I  was  called  so  young  to  the  episcopate,  that  I  found  myself  a  captain 
almost  at  the  moment  when  I  enlisted  in  the  ecclesiastical  militia, 
so  new  to  my  duties  as  to  give  umbrage  everywhere.  .  .  .  Our 
residences  were  no  more  than  eight  leagues  apart.  This  proximity 
afforded  me  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  him,  to  seek  the  solution 
from  him  of  all  the  difficulties  besetting  me  in  the  exercise  of  my 
office,  in  which  he  was  my  mainspring.  ...  I  had  a  little  lackey 
who  did  almost  nothing  save  journey  from  Belley  to  Annecy  to 
carry  my  letters,  and  bring  back  the  answers  which  were  for  me 
.  .  .  oracles.1 

Camus,  although  very  severe  on  himself,  had  good  perception,  and 
his  direction  was  human  and  tranquillising.  Certainly  at  the 
beginning,  in  his  total  ignorance  of  the  pastoral  ministry,  he  was 
liable  to  be  seized  by  scruples;  fearing  to  injure  his  flock  by  too  much 
tolerance.  One  day  the  captains  of  certain  infantry  companies  in 
winter  quarters  around  Belley  asked  permission  for  their  soldiery  to 
eat  eggs  and  cheese  during  Lent.  The  Bishop  hesitated,  and,  as 
always  in  such  circumstances,  the  little  lackey  was  sent  trotting  to 
Fran?ois  de  Sales.  “  Really,”  replied  the  latter  with  a  touch  of 
impatience,  “  here’s  an  important  case!  Quick,  permit  these  good 
people  to  eat  not  merely  “  des  oeufs  mats  mime  des  boeufs  ...  not 
only  cheese,  but  the  animal  which  yields  the  milk !  2  ...  Is  it  not  a 
great  thing  that  these  good  people  submit  themselves  to  the  Church 
and  defer  to  her  by  asking  her  permission  and  benediction?  ”3 
Thus,  little  by  little,  Camus  was  fashioned  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  When  they  were  together,  nothing  escaped  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  always  prompt  to  correct  paternally  the  friends  of  whom 
he  was  sure.  He  had  soon  seen  that  the  Bishop  of  Belley  would  not 

1  Esprit  du  Bienheureux  Frangois  de  Sales,  part  IV,  sect.  20. 

2  Give  a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring. 

2  Esprit,  Part  IV,  Sect.  20,  and  Part  XV,  Sect.  33.  Cf.  Baudry,  III.  pp.  397~9- 
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kick  against  the  pricks,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  truths 
sometimes  sufficiently  mortifying.  Camus  would  write: 

I  believe  that  there  are  secret  spells  in  the  characters  proceeding 
from  your  pen,  so  subtle  are  they,  and  that  from  on  high  special 
influences  flow  into  your  arguments,  as  though  the  goddess  Pythia 
had  established  her  throne  upon  your  lips.  No  books  touch  me 
like  yours,  no  letters  move  me  at  their  pleasure  as  do  those  which 
come  from  you.  Take  no  pains  how  you  write  to  me  .  .  .  you  can 
do  with  me  what  you  please.  Your  judgment  has  such  an 
ascendancy  over  mine  and  your  will  governs  mine  so  absolutely  that 
I  ruminate  on  your  words  as  on  oracles.  ...  Do  not  call  this 
flattery,  I  tell  you  truly  what  I  feel.1 

The  Abbe  de  Longueterre  had  no  doubt  not  read  this  noble  and 
touching  letter,  which  nevertheless  he  reproduced,  almost  word  for 
word,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Francois  de  Sales. 

When  the  late  M.  de  Geneve  spoke,  one  beheld  this  other  bishop 
drinking  in  his  discourse  with  so  much  respect  and  affection,  that  you 
might  have  taken  him  for  a  child  listening  to  his  master’s  lesson.  He 
treasured  like  the  Sibylline  leaves  all  that  fell  from  him,  and  would 
leave  any  occupation  and  his  deepest  studies  in  order  to  entertain  any 
sent  by  his  friend.  All  the  world  considered  Camus  incomparable, 
but  to  this  spiritual  Father  he  showed  such  respect  and  submission 
as  seal  ce  to  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  before  him.  Yet  this  scholar  was 
himself  a  master;  the  most  eminent  pulpits  of  Europe  have  been  the 
scene  of  those  instructions  which  converted  the  hearts  of  the  most 
obdurate  sinners,  and  were  received  with  applause  that  silenced  envy. 

But  in  the  presence  of  this  great  saint,  he  himself  is  silent.  .  .  .  The 
Bishop  of  Geneva  had  such  ascendancy  over  his  will  that  he  would 
undertake  no  action,  however  light,  without  consulting  his  oracle.2 

Such  docility  and  affectionate  devotion  merited  their  recompence. 
Insensibly  the  pupil  became  a  friend,  one  of  the  most  intimate  of 
the  master.  “Francois  de  Sales,”  writes  Mgr.  de  Baunard,  “had 
in  France  another  self  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Belley.”3 
But  it  is  better  to  quote  one  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  which 
Camus  himself  speaks  of  this  friendship.  In  La  Pieuse  Julie,  we  read : 

There  was  at  this  same  time  another  preacher  in  the  Church  S. 
Andre-des-Arts  (Camus  himself,  here  masked  under  the  name  of 

1  CEuvres  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  XVI.  389-90. 

2  Soupirs  de  Fhilothie,  p.  1 32,  quoted  by  Baudry,  in  his  edition  of  the  Veritable  esprit ,  I.  lxvi. 

8  La  vtnirable  Louise  de  Marillac,  Mile  Le  Gras,  p.  21. 
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Periandre),  who,  although  far  below  in  science  and  wisdom,  not  only 
the  height  of  the  great  Arnulphe  (Pere  Arnoux  here  is  allotted  the  role 
of  another  great  hero  of  this  same  novel),  but  also  that  of  many  another 
bright  star  .  .  .  yet,  by  some  grace  or  benediction  of  God  touching 
his  lips,  enjoyed  sufficient  repute,  whether  for  his  zeal  in  the  salvation 
of  souls  or  for  his  gentleness  in  the  correction  of  the  depraved,  or  for 
the  facility  of  his  mind,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  for  some  rank  in 
the  Church  rendering  him  more  visible,  or  above  all  for  being  known 
to  be  disciple,  and  beloved  disciple,  of  the  Father  of  the  devout  of 
our  age.1 

Camus,  we  know,  in  no  way  flattered  himself  when  he  bestowed  on 
himself  so  fine  a  title,  one  which  no  one  would  dare  to  contest. 
Some  modern  worshippers  of  Francois  de  Sales  blush  for  this  friend¬ 
ship,  seeming  to  find  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  it,  as  it  were,  on  the 
grounds  that  even  great  saints  at  times  require  relaxation.  Do  they 
imagine  that,  because  Jean-Pierre  Camus  scintillates  with  wit,  he 
was  good  for  nought  save  to  make  people  laugh  ?  He  himself  records : 

When  I  went  to  visit  him  at  Annecy,  we  passed  the  days  in  con¬ 
tinual  exercises  of  piety,  for  these  were  his  sole  recreation. 

There  was  little  question  of  walks  and  none  of  frivolous  intercourse; 
prayers,  sermons,  conferences,  discussions  of  doctrine,  visits  to  the 
sick  or  to  religious  houses,  frequenting  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
like  similar  occupations.2 

Camus  here,  no  doubt,  exaggerates  a  little.3 

Francois  de  Sales  was  clearer-sighted  than  his  apologists  of  to-day. 
If  he  enjoyed  a  jest  with  his  neighbour,  nevertheless  he  saw  first 
and  greatly  esteemed  the  man  of  God,  the  bishop,  the  scholar,  the 
preacher,  and  (why  not?)  the  writer.  Could  he  have  found  many 
souls  better  able  to  understand  him,  many  friends  as  high-souled,  as 
innately  good,  as  worthy  of  himself?  God  forbid  that  we  should 
place  the  two  on  an  equality  either  of  genius  or  of  grace;  but  let  us 
beware  of  undue  readiness  to  separate  Jean-Pierre  Camus  from 
Francis  de  Sales,  not  only  because  we  should  do  injury  to  both, 
but  also  because  we  should  fail  to  understand  them.4 

1  Pp.  207-8. 

2  Esprit  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  Part  II,  Sect.  io.  Cf.  Baudry,  III.  3  52. 

3  Cf.  Port-Royal,  p.  229. 

4  I  here  allude  to  certain  judgments  on  Camus  which  have  appeared  in  the  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Francois  de  Sales  (Vol.  XIV),  and  which  I  shall  examine  at  length  in  an  Appendix. 
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A  singular  monument  of  this  famous  friendship  remains  in  L  Esprit 
du  Bienheureux  Francois  de  Sales,  by  J.  P.  Camus.1  It  is  I*  ranyois 
de  Sales  in  words — translated  or  camusine ,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin 
the  expression — then  indefinitely  commented  on.  A  book  of  gold 
and  of  lead !  So  long  as  the  author  confines  himself  to  telling  the  saint’s 
story  and  repeating  his  remarks,  he  is  exquisite  and  reaches  a  very 
high  level.  But  alas!  the  interminable  dissertations  he  tacks  on  to 
his  reminiscences,  in  which  by  fits  and  starts  he  airs  some  of  his  own 
favourite  ideas,  are  naturally  less  felicitous.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
much  that  is  excellent,  even  amidst  this  rubbish,  and  Camus  is  so 
completely  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  his  master  as  to  leave  an 
impression  that  Francois  himself  is  present,  listening,  smiling, 
approving,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  frowning  or  else  dozing 
with  us?  From  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  the  book  had  an 
extraordinary  vogue  and  was  the  joy  of  many  pious  souls;  down  to 
the  French  Revolution,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  read  either  in  the 
original  enormously  long  text,  or  in  the  abridgment  of  Dr.  Collet, 
so  highly  eulogised  by  Sainte-Beuve.  But  1789  is  a  fatal  date  in 
the  history  of  devotion.  The  habits  passed  on  from  one  generation 
to  another,  the  gentle  and  beneficent  routine  which  kept  the  same 
books  on  the  bedside  tables  of  the  same  house  or  on  the  prie-Dieu  of 
the  same  oratory,  all  was  overthrown.  For  some  time  longer 
V Esprit,  or  Dr.  Collet’s  summary,  floated  as  a  spar  in  the  general 
wreck,  then  it  sank  into  oblivion.  Reprinted  in  1840,  by  the  holy 
and  scholarly  M.  Depery,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Gap,  U Esprit  du 
Bienheureux  Frangois  de  Sales  to-day  awakens  merely  amateur  interest. 
Without  having  so  much  as  opened  it,  everyone  knows  it.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  more  than  any  other,  has  contributed 
to  fix  the  mental  characteristics  of  M.  de  Geneve  in  Catholic 
imagination  and  to  popularise  the  spirit  of  the  saint.  As  modern 
England  sees  Dr.  Johnson  through  Boswell’s  eyes,  so  the  Catholic 

1  The  book  appeared,  in  six  volumes,  from  1639  to  1641.  As  early  as  1624,  the  Abbe  de 
Longueville,  either  suggesting  it  or  announcing  it  officially  to  the  public,  had  said,  when 
speaking  of  Camus  and  Francois  de  Sales,  “  If  the  companion  of  his  labours,  his  son  and  his 
father,  that  eagle’s  quill  which  consumes  and  devours  the  works  of  others  through  its  own 
fertility,  he  who,  weary  of  carrying  the  burden  of  the  Bishopric  of  Belley,  would  fain  hence¬ 
forth  but  have  the  care  of  himself,  this  incomparable  personage  who  in  theory  and  practice 
possesses  all  knowledge  of  M.  de  Geneve,  would  but  write  his  history,  it  would  be  a  cause 
of  great  joy  for  those  who  truly  love  Philoth6e.”  ( Soupirs  de  Pbilothde,  pp.  132  ff.,  quoted 
by  Baudry,  I.  lxvii.) 
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world  almost  universally  sees  this  saint  as  Camus  saw  him.  From 
every  point  of  view,  the  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  Camus  is  one  of  the  essential 
works  of  our  religious  literature,  and  under  this  head  alone,  in  the 
historical  order  which  is  our  standpoint,  it  is  almost  as  equally  im¬ 
portant  as  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devoted 

IV.  Camus  published  a  number  of  spiritual  books  or  booklets, 
practically  addenda  to  UEsprit.  Whatever  may  be  his  subject,  he 
always  aims  at  explaining  and  spreading  the  thought  of  his  master. 
To  several  of  his  titles  he  adds  “  drawn  from  the  teaching  ”  or 
“according  to  the  teaching”  or  “according  to  the  spirit”  of  the 
Blessed  Francis  de  Sales.  On  each  page  he  quotes  the  exact  text 
of  the  saint.  In  one  of  his  prefaces  he  says : 

Do  not  imagine,  reader,  that  this  treasure  was  found  hidden  in  my 
field.  ...  I  have  drawn  it  from  a  richer  mine  .  .  .  the  teaching  of 
my  most  honoured  Father  .  .  .  which  I  have  received  from  his 
mouth  during  fourteen  years  ...  or  drawn  from  his  writings.2 

He  says  elsewhere: 

Having  as  it  were  sworn  by  his  words  and  embraced  his  precepts 
as  oracles  of  piety  and  words  of  truth  .  .  .  can  I  instruct  you, 
Eutrope,  otherwise  than  as  I  have  learnt,  either  from  his  writings 
or  from  his  living  voice,  or  imprint  within  you  other  sentiments  of 
devotion  than  those  graven  by  him  upon  my  soul?3 

It  has  been  very  unjustly  asserted  that  in  U Esprit  du  Bienheureux 
Frangois  de  Sales  there  is  nothing  worth  having  save  what  is  not  of 
Camus.  But  he  did  not  wait  to  be  insulted;  towards  the  close  of  one 
of  his  own  treatises  he  wrote: 

The  teachings  of  my  master  are  as  easy  to  distinguish  from  mine 
as  is  gold  from  copper.4 

Do  not  believe  it.  He  has  assimilated  the  ideas  and  style  of  F ramjois 
de  Sales  so  well  that  it  is  impossible  always  to  tell  where  the  latter 
finishes  or  where  Camus  begins.  Perhaps  he  will  settle  the  matter 
by  his  legendary  eccentricities.  Not  at  all.  If  the  critics  who 
judge  and  scorn  wholesale  the  works  of  Camus  had  ever  taken  the 

1  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  critical  notes  on  the  veracity  of  Camus  as  an  historian 
or  rather  as  an  annalist. 

2  Preface  of  L'unitt  vertueuse,  secret  spirituel  pour  arriver  par  V usage  d’une  vertu  au  comble 
de  toutes  les  autres. 

3  De  la  reformation  inthieure ,  pp.  1-2. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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trouble  to  skim  through  even  one  of  his  spiritual  writings,  they 
would  have  been  surprised,  and  possibly  disappointed,  to  find  it  serious 
throughout.  If  in  his  long  sermons  he  is  given  to  jesting — a  very 
pardonable  crime  at  times — if  he  lets  his  gay  humour  run  loose  in 
his  romances,  and  he  is  certainly  within  his  rights  here,  the  intimacies 
of  direction,  the  pressing  needs  of  souls  tormented  by  cruel  scruples, 
profoundly  impress  this  quick  and  tender  nature.  He  may  smile 
at  moments  still,  but  it  is  as  the  saints  ought  to  smile,  and  do  smile ; 
some  innocent  sallies,  flashes  of  vivacity,  sparkles  of  wit,  are 
characteristic,  but  there  is  never  anything  unsuitable  to  the  subject 
or  to  an  episcopal  pen.  The  greatest  fault  of  his  books  is  that  their 
name  is  legion,  but  this  is  excusable;  Camus  sought  neither  the  fame 
nor  the  pleasure  of  writing;  he  despised  the  one  and  found  sufficient 
of  the  other  in  the  romances  which  he  evidently  loved  improvising. 
But  he  had  formed  the  highest  and  strictest  ideas  of  episcopal  duties, 
in  the  first  rank  of  which  he  placed  spiritual  direction.  He  confessed 
and  directed  great  numbers  of  souls1  and  it  was  for  these  that  his 
spiritual  works  were  primarily  written,  some  for  the  instruction  or 
consolation  of  a  single  individual.  Later,  thinking  pretty  well  of  the 
thing  and  seeing  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  purpose,  the  good  Bishop 
would — willingly  enough — permit  his  manuscript  to  be  torn  from 
him  by  the  publishers.  In  the  preface  to  the  Lutte  spirituelle,  he  says : 

The  Theopiste  whom  I  address  in  this  little  work,  is  a  truly 
pious  soul  who,  afflicted  to  madness  by  blasphemous  and  sceptical 

1  The  Sisters  of  Charity  preserve  in  their  archives  several  letters  sent  to  their  foundress 
by  the  Bishop  of  Belley.  I  have  not  seen  these  unpublished  MSS.,  but  the  various  quotations 
taken  from  them  by  Mgr.  de  Baunard  in  the  Life  of  Mme  Le  Gras,  are  beautiful.  “  He  was 
wont  to  turn  her,”  writes  Mgr.  de  Baunard,  “  from  disquieting  discussion  of  herself  to  bathe 
in  celestial  light.  No  more  general  confessions,  incessant,  useless,  and  anxious.  .  .  .  ‘  Still 
you  are  at  your  general  confessions !  Oh,  how  often  have  I  told  you,  a  truce  to  your  general 
confessions  ;  the  year  of  jubilee  does  not  dawn  on  you  for  that,  but  to  rejoice  in  God  over 
your  salvation.’  In  another  letter,  ‘  I  am  daily  expecting  the  return  of  your  serenity,  after 
these  clouds  which  are  hindering  you  from  beholding  the  blue  sky  of  joy  which  is  in  the 
service  of  God.  Do  not  worry  so  much  about  indifferent  things ;  turn  your  eyes  a  little 
from  yourself  and  fix  them  upon  Jesus  Christ.’  The  same  discreet  guidance  is  manifested 
on  the  subject  of  the  retreats  which  she  would  willingly  have  prolonged  and  multiplied.  .  .  . 
‘  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  exercises  of  recollection  and  spiritual  retreats  are  so  useful  and 
palatable  to  you.  But  for  you  they  must  be  regarded  as  honey,  to  be  partaken  of  but  rarely 
and  moderately,  for  there  is  a  certain  spiritual  greed  in  you  which  requires  to  be  checked.’  ” 
(Baunard,  La  Vinirable  Louise  de  Marillac ,  pp.  22-3.)  Am  I  wrong  in  asserting  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  gold  of  Francois  de  Sales  and  the  copper  of  Camus  ? 
These  letters  being  from  1619  or  1620,  Camus  had  evidently  not  imitated  the  correspondence 
of  the  saint,  who  was  yet  living. 
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thoughts  .  .  .  had  recourse  to  me.  ...  He  who  would  not  have 
pitied  him,  must  have  had  a  stone  in  the  place  of  a  heart.  .  .  .  His 
very  aspect  excited  compassion,  so  worn  was  he  with  misery  that 
his  skin  appeared  dried  on  his  bones,  one  could  read  in  his  face  that 
the  pains  of  death  surrounded  and  the  terrors  of  hell  haunted  him. 
.  .  .  The  pity  inspired  in  me  by  his  wretchedness  drew  these  pages 
from  my  pen,  that  in  my  absence  they  might  speak  to  him. 

Some  eloquent  and  touching  lines  taken  from  this  same  work  will 
well  represent  the  usual  tone  of  Camus  as  a  spiritual  writer,  and  also 
the  trend  of  his  direction.  They  may  possibly  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
the  ceaseless  fecundity  of  the  good  Bishop. 

Prayer  to  God  for  a  tempted  soul. 

O  Jesus,  my  Lord,  is  it  possible  for  me  to  see  my  brother  Theopiste 
in  pain,  without  sharing  in  his  tribulation,  clearly  perceiving  that 
Thou  Thyself  art  with  him  in  this  anguish,  designing  to  rescue 
him  from  it  and  to  crown  him  with  glory?  Art  Thou  not  always 
beside  those  whose  hearts  are  wrung,  who  yet  invoke  Thee?  .  .  . 
O  happiness  to  be  Thy  coadjutor  and  collaborator  in  this  good  work. 

.  .  .  Woe  to  me  if  I  evangelise  not,  if  I  hold  Truth  captive  .  .  . 
if  I  am  silent  when  Sion  and  the  weal  of  a  soul  are  in  question  .  .  . 
if  my  pen  is  not  a  tongue  or  my  tongue  is  not  a  pen,  to  guide  into 
Thy  ways  the  steps  of  those  who  have  need  of  such  guidance.  Ah 
sweetest  Saviour,  here  is  Theopiste,  this  poor  Theopiste  who  loves 
Thee  and  who  I  know  is  loved  by  Thee,  with  true  affection  and  love 
unfeigned;  Theopiste,  my  dear  brother  in  Thee,  who  is  not  only 
sick,  but  suffering  violence.  It  is  for  Thee  to  answer  for  him,  since 
he  is  united  to  Thee,  as  a  vinebranch  to  its  stock,  as  a  member  to  its 
head.  Thou  dost  share  in  his  afflictions  as  in  the  day  of  that  Saul 
whom  Thou  madest  a  Paul,  Thou  dost  feel  the  persecutions  of 
Thy  faithful  people.  .  .  . 

Here,  my  dear  Theopiste,  is  the  prayer  I  offer  in  your  affliction, 
the  balm  poured  by  me  upon  your  wound,  thus  following  the  counsel 
of  the  Apostle,  to  pray  for  him  who  is  sad  and  weep  with  him  who 
grieves;  and  meseems  that  some  secret  voice  assures  me,  that  this 
infirmity  will  not  be  unto  death,  but  that  through  it  will  be  manifested 
in  you  the  glory  of  God.  Only  have  patience,  and  you  will  speedily 
behold  radiating  upon  you  the  splendours  of  His  Divine  Visage.1 

Would  any  of  the  greatest  writers — S.  Anselm  or  S.  Bernard, 
Francois  de  Sales  or  F6nelon — be  lessened  were  the  above  page 

1  La  lutte  spiritue,lle  pp.  3-7. 
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attributed  to  them  ?  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  rhythm,  suppleness, 
and  tenderness  of  such  prose;  but  I  know  of  none  among  us  which 
has  assimilated  with  more  ease  the  turns,  the  imagery,  the  very 
accent  of  the  Bible.  Rabelais,  Amyot,  and  Montaigne  had  done 
their  work,  the  French  of  1620  seemed  already  ripe  for  that  national 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Books  for  which  we  still  wait,  and  which  will 
doubtless  never  come.  According  to  Vaugelas  and  Bouhours,  it  is 
too  late  with  us  for  such  a  work.  The  great  English  Bible,  which 
has  so  stamped  the  English  genius,  was  almost  accomplished  in  the 
days  of  Camus.  Of  all  the  contemporaries  of  Henri  IV,  Elizabeth, 
and  Louis  XIII,  perhaps  none  was  better  prepared  for  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  enterprise  than  Jean-Pierre  Camus,  sufficiently  great  and 
sufficiently  humble  for  the  task  of  translation.  The  Latin  rhythms 
would  not  have  enchained  him  as  they  did  Balzac,  their  illustrious 
slave;  his  taste  might  have  sometimes  strayed,  but  at  least  it  would 
never  have  flinched.  He  has  the  frank  ingenuousness  of  Francis 
de  Sales,  and  the  vivacity,  the  Gallic  freshness  which  was  lacking  in 
the  Savoyard  Bishop.  He  would,  possibly,  have  been  as  harmonious 
as  the  Anglican  translators,  and,  possibly  again,  less  uniformly  majestic, 
but  more  flexible.  In  short,  we  have  let  slip  an  unique  occasion,  as 
later  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  England  were  to  do,  who  feared  to 
confide  boldly  to  Newman  the  revision,  urgently  needed,  of  the  Douai 
Bible.  The  Biblical  phraseology  is  no  longer  with  us,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  S.  Bernard  and  of  J.  P.  Camus,  the  natural  idiom  of 
Catholic  writers.  Holy  Scripture,  when  we  do  condescend  to  be 
inspired  by  her,  assumes  a  certain  strangeness  under  our  pens. 

After  this  digression,  suffer  me  for  a  moment  to  return  to  the 
musical  character  of  the  Camusian  prose.  Much  mockery  and 
injustice  have  been  expended  on  his  sermons.  Here  is  the  exordium 
of  one  of  his  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Songs. 

“  Of  inspirations,  their  sweetness  and  their  flow.” 

Surge  Aquilo,  vent  Auster ,  perfla  hortum  meum ,  et 
fluant  aromata  illius. 

The  fantasy  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  marriage  of  Zephyr 
and  Flora  was  but  intended  to  prefigure  the  secret  influence  of  this 
soft  wind  upon  the  coming  of  the  flowers,  when,  the  rigorous  winds 
of  winter  having  given  place  to  spring,  he,  by  his  gentle  breath, 
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diapers  the  earth  with  a  variegated  tapestry  and  impregnates  the 
air  with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  his  musk-laden  wings.  To  this 
gracious  breeze  the  earth  opens  her  bosom,  disclosing  the  treasures 
therein  concealed  during  the  inclemency  of  the  wintry  season. 

If  we  say  that  the  divine  breath  of  sacred  inspiration  thus  works 
within  our  hearts,  “  causing  the  flowers  to  spring  forth  and  bud,” 
we  say  no  more  than  what,  in  actual  vision,  we  behold  in  daily 
experience.  “  O  Lord,”  says  the  minstrel-king,  “  send  forth  Thy 
Spirit  and  we  shall  be  made  and  thou  shalt  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth.”  Dear  breezes,  how  precious  should  you  be  to  us,  and  how 
solicitously  should  we  receive  you,  since  upon  you  depends  every 
blossom  of  our  good  desires,  every  fruit  of  our  best  actions.  Ah ! 
come,  Holy  Spirit,  breathe  upon  the  garden  of  my  soul,  that  the 
sweet  airs  of  Thy  word  may  be  wafted  to  all  who  approach  me. 
Divine  Zephyr,  we  beseech  Thee,  through  the  mediation  of  that 
root  of  Jesse  whence  has  sprung  “  the  flower  of  the  fields  and  the  lily 
of  the  valley.”  Ave  Maria.1 

By  how  little  does  this  language  fall  short  of  Fenelon !  It  may  not 
be  Bossuet  or  Saint-Simon,  but  why  should  we  despise  any  single 
one  of  our  rich  possessions?  Telemaque  is  indisputably  out  of  date, 
but  I  fail  to  understand  how  a  critic  should  at  once  mock  at  the 
episode  of  Thermosiris  and  profess  to  appreciate  Renan  or  Anatole 
France.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  is  the  ordinary  style  of  Camus’ 
spiritual  writings;  it  also  demonstrates  the  colour  and  tone  of  his 
direction:  the  tenderness,  fellow-feeling,  filial  confidence  and,  as 
he  himself  has  phrased  it,  “  the  clear-shining  of  the  joy  that  is  in  the 
service  of  God.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  study  in  detail  his  spiritual  teaching. 
The  Bishop  of  Belley  resembles  like  a  brother  the  masters  we  have 
come  to  know — Richeome,  Binet,  and  above  all  Francois  de  Sales. 

I  will  only  point  out  some  interesting  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
him  both  from  his  competitors  and  from  his  master. 

He  is  far  more  speculative  than  the  others,  eager  for  clarity,  anxious 
to  define  exactly  the  subjects  occupying  his  attention,  and  yielding  to 
the  pleasure  of  technical  discussions  of  the  problems,  dogmatic  or 
moral,  especially  the  latter,  which  he  meets  on  the  way,  but  which 
do  not  directly  concern  the  spiritual  progress  of  his  readers.  As 
a  theologian — doubtless  only  an  amateur  for  lack  of  time,  but  perhaps 


1  Hotnelies  spirituelles  sur  le  Gautique  des  C  antiques  t  pp.  331-2. 
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all  the  more  zealous  for  that— he  regards  with  envy  and  a  certain 
reverential  awe  the  professionals  in  whose  ranks  he  would  fain  have 
marched,  not  from  vanity,  but  from  his  natural  turn  for  such  advanced 
studies.  Spied  upon  and  harassed  by  censors  determined,  as  he  is 
aware,  not  to  allow  him  the  smallest  license,  intensely  desirous  more¬ 
over  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  dogma,  convinced  that  all 
private  judgment  is  a  universal  folly.”1  he  carefully  avoids  giving 
advantage  to  those  “subtle  ones”  for  whom  “a  single  word  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  a  whole  book,  like  to  that  angel  who  lifted 
a  prophet  by  one  hair  of  his  head  to  fling  him  into  a  den  of  lions.”2 
As  example,  he  says  : 

I  have  been  at  especial  pains  almost  perpetually  to  inculcate  through¬ 
out  this  little  work  the  efficacy  of  grace  and  its  operation  in  the 
sting  of  conscience  ( la  synderese),  even  devoting  an  entire  section  to 
the  union  and  co-operation  of  these  two  conditions  which  I  couple 
together,  although  grace  is  incomparably  superior  in  importance.^ 

It  is  principally  for  themselves  that  these  questions  interest  him, 
notably  the  theology  of  Grace  or  what  is  called  the  Doctrine  of  Human 
Actions,  in  a  word  everything  concerning  the  dogmatic  or  psycho¬ 
logical  foundations  of  the  inner  life.  With  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas 
and  the  writings  of  Francois  de  Sales  always  on  his  table,  his  usual 
method  is  to  push  a  stage  further  the  moral  analyses  initiated  by 
these  two  masters;  once  devoting  an  entire  and  very  interesting  book, 
De  la  synderhe:  discours  ascetique,  to  the  invincible  attraction  which 
from  birth  instinctively  inclines  man’s  will  towards  good.  Again, 
in  the  Traite  de  la  reformation  interieure,  he  pursues  in  his  own 
way  the  description  of  “  the  centre  of  the  soul,”  which  occupies 
so  great  a  place  in  the  Salesian  system,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  In  all  this  he  rises,  to  my  mind,  far  above  mediocrity;  he 
has  ingenuity  and  intellectual  penetration,  much  wit,  unction,  and 
grace.  He  reminds  me  of  another  amateur  not  without  fame,  who 
had  at  least  the  humble  merit  of  also  writing  in  French,  although  he 
defended  a  contrary  doctrine.  In  the  descriptive  and  speculative 
passages  of  his  spiritual  work,  Camus  is  another  Nicole,  less 

1  De  la  syndirhse ,  p.  133. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  128.  He  writes  elsewhere  :  “  Everyone  knows  that  I  have  in  mind  certain  who 
always  look  on  my  dark  side,  and  who  take  every  opportunity  of  misconstruing  all  I  say.” 

3  Caritie,  p.  13 1. 
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undisciplined  perhaps,  but  equally  lucid,  less  austere,  more  lovable 
and  therefore  naturally  more  consoling. 

He  does  not  content  himself  with  illustrating  and  deepening  by 
detailed  research  the  Salesian  doctrine,  but  he  adds  to  this  doctrine 
a  certain  element  of  systematic  strictness  which  Franqois  de  Sales, 
more  understanding,  wiser,  more  simple,  and  less  absolute,  would  never 
have  imparted  to  it.  Whether  the  point  in  question  is  unimportant 
or  deals  with  the  first  principles  of  the  spiritual  life,  Camus  allows 
himself  to  be  too  quickly  and  completely  absorbed  by  theories  that 
attract  him.  Contradict  them,  and  at  once  they  turn  into  an  idee  fixe , 
into  veritable  obsessions.  Thus  may  be  explained  those  pamphlets  that 
this  Bishop,  otherwise  essentially  charitable,  wrote  against  the 
F ranciscans;  thus  also  other  works,  too  many,  too  hasty,  too  vehement, 
but  in  other  respects  much  less  reprehensible,  dedicated  by  him  to  the 
defence  of  Pure  Love.  That  Franqois  de  Sales  had  expressly  taught 
a  similar  doctrine,  that  he  had  formally  ordered  souls  to  seek  not 
“  the  Paradise  of  God,  but  the  God  of  Paradise,”  that  he  had  steered 
his  own  inner  life  and  his  direction  towards  disinterested  love,  is — 
Bossuet  notwithstanding — incontestable.  But  on  this  point,  as 
everywhere  else,  his  marvellous  wisdom  dictated  infallibly  to  him  the 
right  nuances  and  the  varying  temperaments  to  be  taken  into  account. 
As  for  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  penetrated  and  possessed  as  he  is  by  these 
lofty  truths  appealing  to  his  innate  generosity,  I  do  not  believe  that, 
in  any  of  the  endless  developments  of  them  for  which  he  was 
responsible,  he  ever  seriously  strayed  from  theological  exactitude. 
All  that  he  writes  upon  the  subject,  at  least  all  which  I  have  read, 
can  be  justified.  He  seems  to  me  as  cautious,  and  even  more  so,  and 
more  convinced  than  the  author  of  the  Maximes  des  Saints,  more 
strictly  faithful  to  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas  and  to  the  Traite  de 
r Amour  de  Dieu.  Yet  one  must  own  that,  though  he  himself  does 
not  flinch  from  his  conclusions,  he  bids  fair  to  alienate  his  readers 
by  his  very  insistence,  the  onesidedness  with  which  he  denounces 
“  the  mercenary  spirit  ”  and  the  spirit  of  fear.  On  such  delicate 
points,  there  is  the  danger  of  insisting  too  much  on  one  principle, 
and  thus  of  lessening  and  effacing  others.  “  The  Bishop  of  Belley,” 
wrote  Fenelon  to  Bossuet,  “the  intimate  friend  of  S.  Franqois  de 
Sales,  was  from  1639  to  1642  accused  of  teaching  self-deception 
under  the  name  of  Pure  Love.  They  said  to  him  nearly  what  you 
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say  to  me;  assuring  him  that  he  would  annihilate  Paradise  and  Hell, 
stifle  alike  hope  and  fear,  in  fact  sap  the  foundations  of  religion. 

.  .  .  After  long  controversy,  his  doctrine  prevailed.”1  It  could  not 
but  prevail,  since  the  ideas  of  Camus  concerning  disinterested  love 
are  those  of  the  Church  herself.  If,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Belley 
had  appeared  less  systematic,  I  dare  not  say  more  definite,  he  would 
easily  have  prevented  those  unjust  accusations  and  have  placed  himself 
beyond  reach  of  his  enemies.  It  was  at  any  rate  a  curious  combat, 
a  rather  amusing  “  first-night  ”  of  the  tragic  controversy  which, 
seventy  years  later,  placed  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  at  daggers  drawn. 
Camus  had  merely  to  show  himself,  to  rout  the  adversaries  already  at 
a  disadvantage  by  their  own  violence,  he  showed  himself  therefore, 
as  he  wrote,  “  in  full  accoutrements,”2  that  is,  in  brilliant  display. 
I  will  describe  in  a  few  words  the  triumphal  adventure,  which  gives 
a  life-like  picture  of  this  bizarre  but  noble  genius. 

He  had  found  in  Joinville  a  fine  story,  symbolic  of  the  theology 
of  Pure  Love,  ofhow  Brother  Yves  the  Breton,  sent  by  S.  Louis  to  the 
Caliph  of  Syria,  encountered  on  arrival  a  woman  bearing  in  her 
right  hand  a  brimming  water-pitcher  and  in  her  left  a  flaming  torch. 

With  this  burning  torch  (so  Camus  makes  her  speak),  I  would 
fain  set  Paradise  on  fire  that  it  might  be  burned  to  ashes  and  be  no 
more  spoken  of,  while,  by  pouring  this  water  on  the  flames  of  hell, 
I  would  cause  torments  and  tortures  to  cease  throughout  that 
dolorous  place ;  so  that  from  henceforth  God  should  be  loved  and  served 
for  love  of  Himself,  without  servility  or  mercenariness,  in  such  pure 
and  disinterested  wise  that  no  longer  fear  of  hell,  but  His  love,  should 
principally  hold  us  back  from  sin,  because  guilt  offends  and  displeases 
Him,  and  that  we  might  give  ourselves  to  good  works  without  making 
recompense  our  ultimate  and  final  design,  but  out  of  delight  therein 
and  to  the  glory  of  God  Who  is  honoured  thereby,  and  because  they 
please  Him.3 

I  have  underlined  the  theologian’s  pen-thrusts  by  which  the 
doctrine  of  this  discourse  becomes  so  pointed.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
Camus  speaks  here  in  a  series  of  dramatic  metaphors  ?  No  sane  mind 
fears  that  this  woman  would,  in  sober  truth,  set  Heaven  on  fire 
and  extinguish  Hell. 

1  Cf.  Iiaudry — Le  veritable  esprit  de  S.  Francois  de  Sales,  xli. 

2  La  Caritie ,  p.  621.  The  episode  is  told  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

3  La  Caritie ,  p.  103. 
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However,  our  romance-writing  Bishop  marked  with  a  white 
stone  the  day  that  he  met  Joinville’s  heroine.  She  became  as  real 
to  him  as  Mme.  de  Chantal.  He  baptized  her,  giving  her  the  only 
name  imaginable  for  her,  Caritee;  he  catechized  her  at  length,  and 
taught  her  the  theology  of  Pure  Love  in  minute  detail.  This  done, 
he  presented  her  in  his  pious  conferences  to  the  “  sanctimomales  ” 
of  Normandy,  and  invariably  with  the  same  heroic  enthusiasm, 
once  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  his  audience,  enamoured  of  Caritee, 
desired  her  picture.  Luckily  a  painter  was  on  the  spot,  more  luckily 
still  a  model,  that  is  to  say  a  copperplate  engraving  which  the  Jesuit, 
Jeremy  Drexelius,  had  included  in  a  little  work  on  Purity  of  Inten¬ 
tion.  The  picture  when  finished  was  placed  in  the  convent  parlour, 
and  was  speedily  engraved  by  the  famous  Abraham  de  Bosse 
Charity,  as  Andromache,  upright,  head  thrown  back,  eyes  ecstatic, 
one  hand  kindling  the  clouds  with  her  torch,  the  other  flooding  the 
inflamed  jaws  of  the  monster  of  Theramenes.  All  went  well,  until, 
as  Camus  relates  in  his  best  satirical  vein,  the  enemies  of  the  Bishop 
de  Belley  happened  to  pass  that  way. 

When,  as  usual,  the  hunt  led  certain  good  men  into  these  parts  to 
preach  on  the  fourth  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (panem  nostrem ) 
as  much  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  Gospel,  this  picture  of  Charity 
fell  under  their  eyes  in  the  parlour  where  their  attendance  was 
constant.  They  judged  it  on  the  surface  and  by  its  label,  and 
immediately  denounced  it  as  sacrilegious  and  impious,  abolishing 
as  it  were  the  foundations  of  religion,  by  reducing  hell  and  paradise 
to  nothingness.1 


1  Ibid.,  p.  618.  Camus  improves  the  occasion  to  recall  the  campaign  instituted  by  the 
same  persons  against  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  divote.  “  Some  were  so  carried  away,  as  to  turn 
the  pulpits  into  theatres  of  their  own  passions  for  their  own  ends,  proclaiming  in  them  t  rat 

this  book  was  more  pernicious  than  those  of  all  the  heretics.  .  .  .  Others,  inflamed  by  intem¬ 

perate  zeal,  after  having  before  their  audiences  shaken  off  the  dust  of  their  shoes  and  washed 
their  hands  like  so  many  Pilates,  in  protest  against  the  miscarriage  of  Justice,  constituted 
themselves  judges  and  executioners,  mutilating  and  tearing  to  pieces  the  book  in  the  sigh 
of  the  hearers.  These  particulars  are  well  authenticated.”  {Ibid.,  pp.  631-4.)  CamuB, 
in  my  opinion,  besides  being  incapable  of  untruth,  needed  to  add  nothing  to  a  scandal, 
sufficiently  notorious  for  Francis  de  Sales  himself  to  believe  it  his  duty  to  speak  of  it  in 
public.  But  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  Camus  appeared  to  impute 
to  the  entire  Franciscan  Order  the  inexcusable  violences  of  some  of  its  members ;  whereas 
the  Order  as  a  whole  held  to  Francis  de  Sales.  As  will  be  seen  in  a  later  chapter  dealing 
with  the  Franciscans  and  Yves  de  Paris,  but  a  handful  of  fanatics  inveighed  against  the 
heresies  of  Francis  and  the  impiety  of  Camus. 
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All  France  being  acquainted  with  Jean-Pierre  Camus,  so  absurd 
a  denunciation  could  have  but  moderate  success.  Nevertheless, 
continues  the  Bishop  of  Belley, 

my  friends  considered  that,  to  hoist  the  authors  of  the  calumny 
with  their  own  petard,  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  preach  publicly 
upon  the  whole  story  (of  Caritee).  This  I  did  before  a  sufficiently 
large  audience,  with  so  much  success  that  all  illusions  which  the 
calumny  had  instilled  in  the  public  mind  were -forthwith  dissipated, 
as  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  instantly  routs  a  witches’  sabbath.  .  .  . 
What  had  been  held  up  as  impiety,  abomination,  and  atheism  by  the 
cabal  that  walks  in  darkness  .  .  .  was  recognized  as  weapons  of 
light,  walking  honestly  in  the  rays  of  truth.1 

Some  time  later,  when  he  had  introduced  his  Caritee  into  the 
pulpits  of  Paris,  his  enemies  still  “  unsheathing  sword  ”  “  against 
this  poor  little  story,  Holy  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,” 
Camus  decided  to  disarm  the  opposition,  or  at  any  rate  to  crush  it. 
In  consequence,  with  the  due  approbation  of  the  Sorbonne,  he 
published  a  book  of  650  pages,  in  which  the  theology  of  Pure  Love 
is  doctrinally  explained,  under  the  title,  La  Caritee  ou  le  portrait  de 
la  vraie  charitee ,  histoire  devote  tiree  de  la  vie  de  S.  Louis.  It  is  a 
resume  of  the  numerous  sermons  he  had  preached  on  this  single  theme, 
a  veritable  medley,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  is  explained  beforehand.2 

Such  was  Jean-Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  and  such  his 
work  of  Salesian  propaganda.  I  must  own  to  being  more  and  more 
prejudiced  in  his  favour  the  longer  I  study  him  and,  without  disguising 
his  numerous  oddities,  I  hope  that  I  have  shown  that  justice  and 
penetration  must  be  entirely  lacking,  where  there  is  obdurate  refusal 
to  take  so  excellent  a  man  seriously.  Why  had  not  his  lot  been  cast 
in  the  days  of  the  Fathers  ?  Then  we  should  be  discussing  the  remains 
of  his  immense  work,  we  should  acclaim  him  semi-divine,  he  would 

1  La  Caritee ,  pp.  621-2.  On  leaving  the  pulpit,  he  passed  round  among  his  auditors  the 
little  picture  which  formed  the  frontispiece  of  Drexelius’s  book,  and  which  had  been 
reproduced  for  the  Caritee. 

2  Fenelon  wrote  to  Langeron  (Oct.  17,  1701),  VII.  551:  “Do  you  remember  the 
Works  of  M.  de  Belley — Caritee,  etc. ;  I  need  them  greatly.”  He  would  indeed  have  found, 
had  he  studied  these  books  in  time,  valuable  light  thrown  on,  for  instance,  facility  or  the 
relatively  unconscious  practice  of  Pure  Love.  Camus  returns  to  this  subject  in  another 
work,  entirely  calm  in  tone  and  not  far  from  being  a  masterpiece  of  catechetical  exposition. 
It  is  his  Catlchisme  spirituel,  1642. 
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be  the  Sidonius  or  the  Synesius  of  Gaul,  or  something  even  better. 
But  he  came  at  an  unlucky  moment,  after  the  Fathers,  after  the 
Middle  Ages,  before  Louis  XIV — too  late  or  too  soon.  Peace  and 
homage  to  a  very  noble  memory.  He  was  one  of  the  wittiest  Parisians 
that  ever  crossed  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  very  great  writer  manque ,  a 
saintly  Bishop.  Whether  this  impression  he  leaves  on  us  and  the 
friendship  he  demands  will  be  spoiled  by  reading  his  romances,  is 
a  “  gentille  et  brave  question ,”  as  he  himself  would  have  said,  which 
the  reader  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  decide. 


SECOND  PART 

THE  PROGRESS  AND  THE  SEVERAL 
MANIFESTATIONS  OF  DEVOUT  HUMANISM 


CHAPTER  VI 


IN  HYMNIS  ET  CANTICIS  (HYMNS  AND  CANTICLES) 

“  The  April’s  in  her  eyes ;  it  is  love’s  spring.” 

I-  r  |  A  HIS  line  of  Shakespeare  will  serve  as  motto,  not  only  for 
the  present  chapter,  but  also  for  the  whole  of  this  second 
section  of  our  work.  The  forgotten  writers  to  whom  we 
are  about  to  grant  a  moment’s  resurrection,  have  the  April  in  their 
eyes,  their  works  breathe  the  freshness  of  Spring.  I  will  not  stop  to 
proclaim  their  defects,  which  are  plain  enough  for  all  to  see;  they 
are  lacking  in  taste  if  not  in  genius,  they  did  not  write  for  immortality. 
But  they  are  young,  therefore  they  sing;  the  shortcomings  alike  of 
youth  and  of  its  songs  may  surely  be  pardoned.  April  is  in  their  eyes: 
it  is  the  spring  of  devotion,  of  the  sap  of  devout  love. 

Whether  they  write  in  verse  or  prose,  they  are  poets. 

The  rhymesters,  drunk  like  gods  with  poetry. 

Spilt  the  ambrosia  in  their  frolic  glee, 

U ntil  at  last  to  check  such  lavish  waste, 

Malherbe  arrived,  but  scarce  had  entered  he, 

E’er  dried  the  fount  and  fled  the  Muse  in  haste. 

Malherbe,  tyrant  over  words  and  syllables,  had  assuredly  come,  but 
if  only  by  himself  no  great  harm  would  have  been  done;  he  had  but 
little  power  over  Corneille.  Saint-Cyran,  however,  a  greater  tyrant, 
who  was  soon  to  bully  consciences,  was  to  be  reckoned  with.  For  the 
moment,  our  gay  unfettered  singers  scarce  listened  to  him,  mocked 
him  rather.  Belated,  misguided,  so  M.  Lanson  terms  the  writers 
rebelling  against  the  classical  revolution.  Belated  no  doubt,  as  far 
as  taste  goes,  which  this  is  scarcely  the  place  to  call  in  question, 
belated  more  especially  as  regards  ideas  and  the  philosophy  of  life. 
Belated  then,  but  “  belated  ”  is  sometimes  but  another  term  for  being 
extremely  advanced,  since,  thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  of  excellence 
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finishes  down  here  save  to  spring  up  again  some  day.  How  much 
nearer  to  us  appears  the  majority  of  the  vanquished  with  whom  we 
are  about  to  make  acquaintance  than  do  their  conquerors,  the  great 
Arnauld  for  instance,  or  Pierre  Nicole.  How  much  better  do  we  under¬ 
stand  them.  Belated,  misguided,  aye,  but  with  few  exceptions  all  their 
brilliant  and  bizarre  century  of  Louis  XIII  is  belated  and  strays  along 
with  them;  they  even  lag  behind  their  century,  behind  the  thinkers 
and  profane  or  semi-profane  poets  of  the  same  generation — Balzac, 
Descartes,  Regnier,  Theophile,  Bertaut,  old  Duperron  himself. 
Their  belief  is  gayer,  their  poetry  more  lyrical.  They  are  of  their 
times,  they  know  the  value  of  a  Malherbe,  they  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Seneca  and  of  Balzac,  they  adore  a  recondite  Italy  and  whet  its  darts 
to  extra' sharpness;  but,  heart  and  head,  they  cast  back  to  the  Pleiade, 
further  back  still,  to  the  first  Plumanists.  So  it  is  often  with  the 
devout.  Their  watch  does  not  keep  good  time,  they  await  the  last 
bars  of  the  concert  before  raising  their  canticle,  they  realise  that  they 
are  provincials.  In  our  own  days,  the  last  Romantics  were  to  be 
found  among  the  clergy  or  their  pupils,  in  some  kindly  ecclesiastical 
college  on  a  pine-clad  heath,  with  flowery  cloisters  and  medieval 
chapel,  where  our  masters  about  1880  discovered  Musset  two  months 
before  we  did,  or,  when  they  said  Virgil,  suffered  us  also  to  bracket 
Victor  Hugo.  So  with  our  Humanists,  or  at  least  with  many  among 
them.  In  the  world  surrounding  them  the  pace  had  begun  to  slacken, 
gravity  had  succeeded  joy,  lyricism  was  dropping  its  wings,  yet  they 
continued  to  cry  with  Jean-Pierre  Camus, 

Who  shall  hinder  us,  like  so  many  Davids,  from  dancing  before 
this  ark  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  wherefore  should 
we  not  stamp  to  the  sound  of  instruments  of  music?1 

They  read  the  poets  enthusiastically  and  they  could  not  write  twenty 
lines  of  prose  without  slipping  into  verse.  From  college  days  they 
had  started  collections  of  poetical  quotations  which  they  came  to  have 
by  heart  and  would  later  on  use  in  their  books,  arguments,  or  sermons.2 

1  Roselis,  p.  601. 

2  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  was  then  a  means  of  advancement.  “  Armand 
de  Ranc£,”  relates  Chateaubriand,  “when  scarce  out  of  swaddling  clothes,  explained  the 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  benefice  having  fallen  empty,  this  godson  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
was  put  on  the  list  of  applicants,  to  the  discontent  of  the  clergy.  The  Jesuit  Pere  Caussin, 
the  king’s  confessor,  sent  for  the  boyish  abbe  and  pointed  him  to  a  Homer  upon  the  table. 
The  youth  explaining  the  passage  on  the  open  page,  the  Jesuit  suspected  that  he  did  so  by 
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The  taste  once  contracted  did  not  stop  there.  Polycarpe  de  la  Riviere, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Peiresc,  at  twenty  knew  in  the  original  all  the 
poets  of  the  two  classics  of  antiquity,  and  nearly  all  those  of  the 
Italian  and  the  French  Renaissance.  His  preferences  appear  to  have 
been  for  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  then  for  Martial, 
Petrarch,  and  Ronsard,  who  is  for  him  “  the  prince  of  French  poets.”1 
The  Muses  conducted  him  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and  kept 
him  company  in  his  solitude  there;  we  have  several  pious  works 
from  him,  notably  l' Adieu  du  monde  ou  le  mepris  de  ses  values 
grandeurs  et  plaisirs  perissables.  I  recommend  the  portly  tome  to 
those  desirous  of  refreshing  or  even  of  getting  up  their  humanities  in 
a  week.  This  is  only  one  example  of  devout  and  highly  cultured 
Humanists.  Much  less  learned,  Francois  de  Sales  for  the  most  part 
confined  himself,  as  far  as  the  classic  poets  were  concerned,  to  his 
college  collections,  but  he  invariably  kept  by  him  the  Cent  psaumes 
of  Desportes.  As  for  Jean-Pierre  Camus,  all  the  French  Parnassus, 
from  Ronsard  to  Theophile,  hummed  in  his  marvellous  memory. 
Pere  Binet  too  cried,  “  Gentle  poets,  how  I  love  you  and  your 
noble  larcenies,  borrowing  the  web  of  truth  to  broider  thereon  a 
thousand  flourishes,  fabulous  on  the  surface  maybe,  but  truly 
mysterious,”  that  is  to  say  here,  religious.2  Among  many  other 
devout  spirits,  friends  of  poetry,  the  famous  Garasse  merits  especial 
mention.  “  The  commonplace  minds  which  have  never  haunted 
anything  save  college  benches,”  said  Racan  in  his  electoral  harangue 
to  the  Academie  (1635),  “  scorn  our  tongue  so  profoundly  that  they 
consider  nothing  of  worth  can  be  produced  therein;  not  hesitating 
to  term  the  veriest  galimatias  of  Pindar  or  Persius  divine  and 
incomparable,  but  contenting  themselves  with  the  adjectives  ‘pretty  ’ 
and  ‘  pleasing  ’  for  the  marvellous  verse  of  Malherbe  and  Bertaut.” 
This  reproach  could  not  have  been  launched  at  Pere  Garasse.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  find  this  redoubtable  controversialist  soften  when  he 
meets  or  makes  an  occasion  of  praising  the  French  poets,  which  he 
loves  and  judges  as  a  connoisseur.  “MM.  Duperron,  Malherbe, 

means  of  the  Latin  notes,  and,  taking  the  scholar’s  gloves,  covered  the  commentary  with 
them.  Ranc6  continuing  his  translation  of  the  Greek,  Pere  Caussin  exclaimed,  babes  linceos 
oculos ,  embraced  the  stripling,  and  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  favours  of  the  Court.  .  .  . 
At  the  age  of  twelve  (1638),  Ranc6  published  his  Anacrion.”  (Cf.  Nicholas  Caussin  et  le 
cardinal  de  Richelieu,  P.  de  Rochemonteix.  Paris,  1911,  pp.  399  ff.) 

1  V Adieu  du  monde  (1617),  p.  226.  3  Recueil,  p.  645. 
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and  Bertaut,”  he  writes  in  La  Somme  theologique,  “  that  noble 
triumvirate  of  rare  spirits  who  in  our  day  are,  as  it  were,  the  chief 
residuary  legatees  of  the  dying  Muses.”1  Such  a  passage  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  charm  of  his  style.  He  resumes  his  eulogy  in  his 
book  against  Pasquier. 

As  for  the  Odes  Pindaric,  Horatian,  or  Anacreontic,  it  is  not 
needful  so  far  to  flatter  antiquity  as  not  to  recognize  the  favours 
bestowed  by  God  upon  our  nation  ...  (in  giving  us)  Malherbe, 
Bertaut  and  Lingendes.2 

He  frequently  invokes  the  authority  of  Malherbe  in  matters 
poetical,  with  an  emphasis  which,  towards  1620,  was  not  common 
in  France. 

In  regard  to  poetry,  I  am  of  the  opinion  held  and  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  Sieur  de  Malherbe,  that  too  much  severity  cannot 
be  exercised  over  our  French  rhymes,  since,  as  our  poetry  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  other  restraint  than  rhyme,  in  relaxing  this,  we  shall  render 
it  purely  trivial  and  shall  ourselves  shear  its  locks.3 

For  satirical  verses  “which  approach  the  epic,” — charming  and 
just  remark — Mathurin,  “  the  sieur  Regnier,”  was,  as  will  easily 
be  conceived,  his  man.  “Tongue  and  mind  of  the  Romans,”  says 
he,  “  never  attained  such  naivete .”4 

Although  in  various  passages  (he  says  again)  one  meets  with  imita¬ 
tions  pure  and  simple,  nevertheless  they  are  so  cleverly  transplanted 
from  the  Latin,  so  acclimatised  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  language,  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  conceptions  of  Horace  were  modelled  upon  those 
of  Regnier.  ...  In  reading  this  man  alone  can  foreign  nations  and 

1  La  Somme  tbiologique.  Cf.  Grente,  Jean  Bertaut,  Paris,  1903,  p.  333. 

2  Recherches  des  recherche s  .  .  ,  by  M.  Etienne  Pasquier,  p.  529.  To  these  lyrical 
contemporaries,  he  adds  Porcheres.  One  cannot  precisely  allot  the  place  which  high 
literary  criticism  occupies  in  this  curious  book,  otherwise  so  amusing.  It  was  a  well-matched 
duel  between  scholarliness  and  pedantry.  Garasse  undertakes  to  prove,  better  than  Pasquier 
and  by  more  popular  examples,  the  excellence  of  the  French  muses.  “  If  he  had  undertaken, 
like  Pasquier,”  he  declares,  “  to  collate  some  striking  examples,”  he  would  have  succeeded 
easily  in  proving  that  “  the  French  are  more  capable  than  the  Greeks  of  producing  a  book 
beautiful  as  the  latter’s  Anthology.” 

3  Ibid.,  p.  636.  Cf.  p.  364.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  contradicting  maitre  Pasquier  that 
I  assure  myself  that  Malherbe  was  not  of  his  opinion,  nor  am  I.” 

4  From  the  pen  of  Garasse,  “  naivete  ”  would  be  the  highest  praise.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  should  have  lost  one  of  the  meanings,  and  that  the  original  one,  of  this  fine  word,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  dictionary  of  our  literary  criticism. 
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posterity  recognize  what  our  great  minds  can  achieve  when  they  will 
to  do  their  best.1 

Consoling  reassurance!  So,  at  a  later  date,  Fenelon,  such  another 
devout  soul,  would  say  of  Molibre:  “Once  again,  I  consider  him 
great!  ”  But  above  all  poets,  living  or  dead,  this  worthy  amateur 
exalts  Ronsard,  of  whom  he  writes  magnificently  in  his  Doctrine 
curieuse. 

I  know  well  that  our  professed  men  of  letters  will  say  that  they  are 
not  of  my  opinion  as  touching  Ronsard,  and  will  try  to  discount  him 
as  a  worthless  mind,  uncultured,  and  no  more  than  a  sorry  rhymester, 
with  no  other  ambition  than  to  make  big  books.  It  is  true  that  I 
hold  no  brief  to  defend  all  that  Ronsard  has  written,  being  here  of 
the  opinion  of  Malherbe  that,  could  he  return,  he  would  abridge 
or  polish  many  pieces  somewhat  too  facile  in  execution:  but  what  I 
maintain  is  his  loftiness  of  thought,  breadth  and  freedom  of  design, 
sublimity  of  invention,  and  a  mental  stature  equal  to  any  who  ever 
handled  letters.  To  the  carping  of  our  sour-snouts,  I  will  respond 
as  the  Sieur  Regnier  responded  to  the  cavillers  concerning  Desportes 
his  uncle: 

“  Eh,  Rapin,  as  for  me  I  have  not  so  much  wit. 

And  so  I’ll  take  the  road  which  seemed  to  uncle  fit.”  2 

Ah,  those  good  times,  when  the  devout  and  theological  world 
loved  good  literature  so  ardently,  when  a  Garasse  defended  with  such 
noble  emotion  and  rare  discernment  those  glories  of  France  even 
then  in  peril !  Assuredly  great  minds  were  not  lacking  in  the  religious 
world  of  the  grand  siecle ,  Racine  will  submit  his  tragedies  to  the  file 
of  another  Jesuit,  but  from  Garasse  to  Bouhours,  what  a  trans¬ 
formation,  whether  the  reader  call  it  decadence  or  progress  !  Devotion 
herself  will  describe  exactly  the  same  curve,  and  the  aim  of  this  History 
of  Devout  Humanism  is  to  answer  that  very  question — Decadence 
or  Progress? 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  525-9-  Elsewhere,  desirous  to  recall  the  best  “  descriptions  of  springtime, 
he  cries,  “  Read  the  sophist  Longus  in  the  first  of  the  pastoral  loves  of  Chloe  ”  (p.  368). 
Curious  praises  from  the  pen  of  the  adversary  of  Theophile,  but  how  these  nothings  illuminate 
us  as  to  the  mind  of  an  epoch  still  saturated  with  Humanism. 

2  La  doctrine  curieuse,  p.  123.  All  this  chapter,  in  which  Garasse  would  demonstrate  that 
“  the  best  French  minds,”  Ronsard,  Rapin,  Tournebus,  Sainte-Marthe,  have  believed 
religiously  in  God,”  is  very  important.  Cf.  especially  the  story  of  the  death  of  Rapin  and  the 
recollections  of  the  crusade  against  the  atheist  ( Mezence ,  p.  124  ff.)  “  Garasse  also  ranked 
du  Belley  and  Desportes  high.”  “  The  little  dog  Belot,  making  war  on  fleas  and  flies,’ 
delighted  him.  ( Recherches ,  p.  520.) 
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II.  Although  highly  significant  and  therefore  highly  interesting 
to  the  historian,  this  rage  for  reminiscences,  allusions,  and  poetical 
quotations  obsessing  the  majority  of  our  devotional  writers  has 
nevertheless  its  ludicrous  element.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on 
what  has  been  remarked  twenty  times  in  the  preachers  of  this  period, 
such  as  Valladier,  Pierre  de  Besse  and  others;  although  the  inwardness, 
the  remote  springs  of  the  tendency,  deserve  comprehension  instead 
of  arbitrary  unsympathetic  criticism.  “  The  sacred  and  profane  were 
not  disparted,”  says  La  Bruyere,  “  they  glided  together  into  the  very 
pulpit,  and  S.  Cyril,  Horace,  S.  Cyprian,  Lucretius,  there  spoke 
by  turns.  The  poets  were  in  accord  with  S.  Augustine  and  all  the 
Fathers.”  The  feature  has  its  own  piquancy,  though  perhaps  less 
so  than  was  imagined.  To  mingle  awkwardly  sacred  and  profane, 
uniting  them  with  subtly  artificial  rivets,  is  assuredly  to  be  wanting 
in  taste  and  so  at  times  in  tact;  but  to  divorce  them  utterly,  not  to 
seize  the  natural  or  supernatural  occasions  of  uniting  them,  is  possibly 
to  be  wanting  in  something  else  more  precious  than  taste.  Is  it  so 
ludicrous  that  a  noble  mind,  loving  order  and  unity,  should  endeavour 
to  assemble,  in  one  harmony,  all  the  voices  that  thrill  his  own  being, 
to  bring  together,  say,  Virgil  and  S.  Augustine?  Sons  of  Humanism, 
these  devout  souls  hold — and  why  not? — that  the  treasures  of 
Egypt,  in  other  words  all  that  is  truly  exquisite  in  classic  lore,  belong 
to  the  people  of  God — incorruptible  wealth,  inalienable  and  easily 
purified  from  the  stains  contracted  in  the  hands  of  ephemeral 
possessors.  To  quote  Richeome  on  the  tree  of  life  and  the  other 
symbols  of  our  immortality. 

The  ancient  poets  speaking  of  the  ambrosia  and  nectar,  which  they 
termed  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  gods,  meant  no  other  thing  than 
this  tree,  albeit  they  little  knew  it  nor  suspected  that  they  thus  lisped 
words  of  truth,  as  parrots  imitate  the  language  of  men,  without  any 
comprehension  of  it. 

So  with  nepenthe  and  the  moly  “  often  praised  by  Homer.” 

The  devil  (Richeome  continues),  according  to  his  ancient  and 
diabolic  practice,  has  placed  this  truth  like  sundry  others  in  the  mouths 
of  his  lying  agents,  in  order  to  render  it  suspect  and  odious  to  good 
people,  as  if  some  one  gave  good  meat  to  a  dirty  cook,  that  it  might 
disgust  worthy  folk,  or  placed  a  pure  maiden  in  haunts  of  vice  to 
win  her  a  bad  name.  This  devilish  device  has  caused  some  in  our  time 
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to  fall  into  atheism  and  other  unfaithfulness,  because,  blinded  by 
pride  and  tempted  by  wanton  curiosity,  they  had  not  wit  to  discern 
the  art  of  the  old  serpent,  but  had  so  gorged  upon  fables  that  they 
fell  to  conceiving  all  truth  as  fable,  no  more  recognising  the  pure 
woman,  to  whom  they  had  been  wedded,  among  the  harlots. 

Yet  if  they  had  retained  Christian  humility,  they  would  speedily 
have  recognised  the  truth  in  some  measure  presented  to  them,  although 
mixed  with  fables;  they  would  have  known  how  to  rescue  the  pearls 
from  the  dungheap  and  the  gold  from  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  have  traced  the  true  doctrine  to  its  source.1 

Binet  is  of  the  same  way  of  thinking;  the  pagan  poets  for  him  are  no 
more  than  lucky  robbers.  “  Is  it  not  well  known  that  they  have  turned 
to  their  own  uses  the  words  of  Moses  and  of  the  rest?  Let  them 
give  up  what  they  have  robbed  us  of.”2  “  I  need  not  expose  that 
larceny  of  antiquity  which  pretended  to  believe  that  Orpheus,  etc.”3 
Orpheus,  that  is  Christ! 

What  folly  of  the  poets  (he  writes  again)  to  assert  that  the  god  unable 
to  possess  himself  of  the  panoplied  heart  of  a  chaste  princess  .  .  . 
descended  into  her  breast  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  of  gold !  .  .  . 
The  like  is  fable,  or  rather  larceny.4 

They  have  even  abused  one  of  our  symbols. 

Heavens,  drop  down  your  dew. 

That  the  earth  may  bring  forth  her  saviour. 

Pere  Amelote  in  his  Life  of  Per  e  de  Condren  relates: 

I  have  never  known  any  professor  of  letters  who  knew  so  much 
poetry  as  he.  It  was  such  reading  of  the  poets  that  rendered  him  so 
versed  in  the  ceremonies  and  faiths  of  paganism,  which  he  knew 
down  to  the  smallest  details  and  used  to  illuminate  Holy  Writ  and 
Catholic  truths.5 

Do  not  then  let  us  burn  our  poets,  rather  let  us  keep  them  arming 
ourselves  with  the  “  antidote  ”  of  our  faith,  and  “  in  a  spirit  of 

1  L' Adieu  del’ dme  devote,  pp.  152-3.  2  Les  attraits,  p.  277. 

3  Ibid..,  p.  344. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  581.  This  principle  is  also  applicable  to  all  other  classical  writers,  whether 
poets  or  not.  Therefore  we  have  the  right  to  annex,  say,  Plato  and  Seneca.  “  Seneca,”  as 
P.  Binet  declares  somewhere,  “  is  always  Seneca  and  always  an  oracle  ”  ( Recueil ,  p.  542). 

Vie  du  P.  de  Condren,  p.  467. 
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Christianity.”  We  read,  writes  Dom  Laurent  Benard,  a  famous 
Benedictine  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak, 

in  the  life  of  S.  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  one  of  the  most  lettered  men 
of  his  century,  who  wrote  poetry  well  enough  for  a  man  of  his  time 
and  his  condition,  that  God  once  made  him  behold  in  vision  how 
he  should  estimate  Virgil.  He  caused  him  to  see  a  marvellous  fair 
vase,  yet  all  swarming  with  serpents,  by  reason  of  that  poet  s  having 
filled  his  golden  poetry  and  his  eloquent  style  with  a  mass  of  idolatrous 
and  blasphemous  fables,  poisoning,  like  venomous  snakes,  the  spirit 
which  reads  them  without  the  antidote  of  a  Christian  mind.1 

These  principles  once  laid  down,  the  rest  is  no  more  than  a  matter 
of  discretion  and  moderation,  two  virtues  which  the  French  spirit 
did  not  yet  possess  and  which  would  be  dearly  bought.  It  was  a  time 
when,  through  the  medium  of  dramatists  and  other  poets,  the  fables  of 
antiquity  were  common  knowledge.  Indoctrinated  by  their  priests 
in  this  symbolic  method,  often  quaint  enough,  yet  as  a  whole  lofty 
in  conception,  the  simple  faithful  were  led  to  analogies  surprising 
and  even  at  times  shocking  to  us  of  to-day — but  which  inspired  them 
with  devotion.  For  instance:  “God,  having  formed  His  Wisdom, 
named  by  the  Gentiles  Minerva,  but  by  us  the  Word.”  They  were 
taught  to  see  “  in  the  image  of  Cupid,  Love  Divine,”2  they  were 
bidden  to  sing — 

Holy  Diana  of  the  wood, 

High  Mistress  of  my  soul, 

Mother  and  joy  of  Maidenhood  .  .  .3 

It  would  be  endless  to  discuss  in  detail  the  fancies  of  these  seekers 
of  symbols.  All  Antiquity  had  to  pay  toll :  Richeome’s  “  maid  of 
honour,”  Christian  Truth,  in  vain  assumes  the  most  unsavoury, 
vile,  or  absurd  disguises — they  always  recognise  her,  carry  her  off 
and  wed  her.  Of  these  feats  I  will  give  but  one  example,  doubly 
rare,  both  from  its  charming  absurdity  and  because  of  the  obscurity 
of  its  author,  Alexandre  Filere,  presumably  of  Toulouse,  who  in 
1607  wrote  a  Discours  poetique  a  messieurs  de  la  religion  pretendue 

1  Par&neses  chrStiennes ,  by  Dom  Laurent  Benard  (1616),  pp.  35^— 9* 

*  Cinq  livres  des  hiSroglyphes ,  by  the  late  M.  P.  Binet,  p.  618. 

8  La  chartreuse  ou  la  sainte  solitude ,  by  one  M.  Perrin,  which  I  have  read  in  Le  Paradis 
terrestre  des  emblemes  sacris  de  la  solitude  .  .  .  avec  un  recueil  des  plus  beaux  vers  .  .  .  sur  la 
solitude. 
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reformee,  a  strange,  moving,  and  tender  discourse,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  peroration:1 

’Tis  said  a  Nymph,  in  days  now  styled  of  yore, 

When  waters  could  not  quench  the  torch  Love  bore, 

Seeing  Hermaphrodite  where  he  came. 

Kindled  her  courage  at  the  amorous  flame.  .  .  . 

One  day  the  comely  stripling  sought  the  spring, 

To  flee  the  heats  which  ardent  sunbeams  bring.  . 

But  scarce  had  plunged  beneath  the  crystal  wave, 

When  lo,  with  tresses  streaming,  prompt  to  crave 
Her  boon,  the  Naiad  hastes  with  gleaming  arms, 

Burns  to  enfold  him  in  their  circling  charms ; 

The  youth  in  diamond  dream  empanoplied, 

Felt  Cupid’s  dart  rebounding  from  his  side, 

And  wrenched  asunder  those  imploring  hands. 

The  Nymph  thereupon  invokes  the  gods:  “  Grant,”  cries  she, 
“  that  we  two  may  be  indissolubly  united !  ”  Her  prayer  was  heard, 
but  one  may  wonder  what  application  can  be  made  here  of  this 
well-known  fable.  Nothing  more  simple. 

Thus,  to  my  eyes,  the  Church  with  true  love  burns 
Towards  Heresy,  who  makes  her  poor  returns, 

This  stranger  sect,  alas  !  ignoring  bliss. 

Flies  from  the  flame  that  might  enkindle  his ; 

The  Church  extends  her  arms,  unveils  her  pain, 

Shows  him  the  love  that  floods  her  every  vein, 

But  stiff-necked  Heresy  in  nought  responds, 

Refuses  to  embrace  in  Hymen’s  bonds. 

Disdains  the  longdrawn  pleasures,  frolic  play, 

Of  perfect  lovers  joined,  as  might  be  they  ; 

Yet  Holy  Church,  perceiving  that  his  ice 
Will  never  melt  for  all  she  may  entice, 

Turns  her  celestial  aid  to  seek,  and  soon 
She  will  receive  the  hot-desired  boon, 

The  Company  of  Heaven  shall  behold 
Two  creatures  fused  in  one  angelic  mould, 

And  harmonised  by  sweet  divine  control. 

Their  various  members  share  a  single  soul. 

1  Brunet  speaks  of  a  small  thinly-bound  book  in  prose,  by  this  same  Filere,  of  whom, 
however,  nothing  has  been  discovered  by  those  scholars  of  Toulouse,  whom  I  consulted  in 
the  matter.  His  discours  poetique  serves  as  prologue  to  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  preached  at  Castres  in  1606,  by  the  Minim  Pere  Gilles  Camart  and  published  at 
Toulouse,  by  Colomier,  in  1607.  I  have  not  the  exact  title  of  the  volume,  my  copy  bearing, 
through  some  blunder  in  binding,  a  title  which  certainly  does  not  apply  to  it. 
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It  must  be  repeated,  these  are  but  children,  with  the  child’s  pure 
heart  and  the  child’s  gay  imagination.  Let  them  sing! 

III.  As  may  be  seen,  they  do  not  content  themselves  with  admiring 
and  quoting,  in  and  out  of  season,  the  verses  of  others.  The  prose 
which  is  to  lend  itself  to  their  transports  becomes  or  remains  lyrical, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Balzac  is  labouring  to  render  it  eloquent; 
the  old  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century — solid,  rough,  and  torrential — 
will  not  suffice  for  them.  The  ranks  of  religious  poets  (whether  bad 
or  good  matters  little,  but  there  were  excellent  ones  among  them) 
attain  in  this  period  to  fabulous  proportions;  a  formidable  concert, 
in  the  noise  of  which  were  drowned  the  little  bells  of  the  Parnasse 
satirique,  the  dainty  flutes  and  rolling  virginals  of  Malherbe.  “  The 
Muses  of  France,”  wrote  Godeau  towards  the  end  of  Richelieu’s 
reign,  “  were  never  before  so  modest,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  all 
be  Christians  speedily.”1  On  his  side,  M.  Lachevre,  that  charming 
scholar  most  conversant  with  the  history  of  poetry  of  this  time, 
remarks : 

The  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  strikingly  displays 
the  predominance  of  religious  sentiment,  as  much  among  the  most 
learned  and  cultivated  of  F rench  society  as  among  the  most  humble. 
Advocates,  magistrates  and  great  seigneurs  translated  in  masterly 
fashion  the  Psalms  or  sacred  writings;  the  same  fever  alike  animated 
laity,  seculars,  and  religious.  Never  since  the  invention  of  printing 
had  there  been  such  an  outburst  of  Christian  poetry,  yet  this  time  of 
blossom  has  passed  unnoted!2 

Let  the  reader  be  reassured — and  let  him  pardon  me.  I  do  not 
intend  here  to  write  the  history  of  this  religious  poetry.  Selection 
is  my  motto,  selection,  not  always  of  the  finest  passages,  but  of  those 
which  throw  into  highest  relief  the  dominating  tendencies  of  this 
vast  movement  which  we  have  named  Devout  Humanism,  and,  for 
the  moment,  among  the  multiple  tendencies,  the  joy  and  springtide 
vivacity  of  these  Humanists,  the  buoyant  rhythm  of  their  chanted 

1  Pollies  ehritiennes  of  Ant.  Godeau  (p.  1 1  in  the  edition  of  1646),  dedicated  to  Richelieu. 
The  preliminary  essay  in  which  Godeau  anticipates  and  refutes  the  theories  of  Boileau  upon 
Christian  Art  is,  on  this  point,  sufficiently  important.  P.  Lemoyne  in  his  turn  remarks, 
“  There  is  no  longer  any  Muse  worth  the  name  who  is  not  religious  or  who  does  not  turn 
penitent.”  Quoted  by  M.  Ch£rot  in  his  Etude  sur  la  vie  et  les  oeuvres  du  P.  Le  Moyne  (Paris, 
1887,  p.  67). 

2  F.  Lachevre,  Le  libertinage  au  XV Heme  sikcle.  Vne  seconde  revision  des  oeuvres  de 
Tblopbile  de  Viau ,  Paris,  1911,  p.  138. 
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prayers.  It  is  an  effervescence  of  springtide,  a  verbal  intoxication 
and  Pindarism  of  youth;  later,  when  it  comes  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Inner  Life,  we  shall  hear  these  choristers  in  canticles  less  ringing 
and  more  profound.1 

From  their  innumerable  poetical  collections  I  will  choose  the 
Parnasse  seraphique  of  Pere  Martial  de  Brives,  first  because  this 
“  Capuchin  .  .  .  Muse  ”  is  a  genuine  Muse,  and  secondly  because 
it  is  an  excellent  example  of  pious  lyric  poetry  at  this  epoch.2  A  man 
of  the  highest  culture,  Pere  Martial  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 

1  In  his  masterpiece,  Le  Petrarquisme  au  XV  le  siicle  (Paris,  1909),  M.  Vianey  has  de¬ 
finitely  illumined  the  origins  of  this  religious  poetry.  At  a  signal  from  Ronsard,  Discours  sur 
les  misires  du  temps ,  this  poetry  flooded  all  atmospheres,  the  cultured  and  spiritual  among 
Catholics,  the  oratorical  and  moral  among  the  Reformed,  not  yet  simply  and  heartily  religious, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  so  rendered  by  Devout  Humanism.  In  1577  appeared  thirteen 
sacred  sonnets  of  Desportes,  and  at  that  date  thirteen  sonnets  of  Desportes  would  do  much 
“towards  unsealing  a  current  of  new  poetry.”  In  1582  appeared  the  Catholic  Collection 
of  the  Muse  cbrestiennc,  which  Muse,  although  as  yet  scarcely  justifying  her  baptism,  being 
still  semi-pagan,  would  call  down  “  a  cloud  of  Christian  verse.”  In  this  party  would  rank 
R6gnier  himself,  and  I  hardly  need  name  Desportes,  Bertaut,  Du  Perron,  and  Malherbe,  all 
certainly  teachers  of  their  art  to  my  Humanists.  Without  questioning  the  excellence  of  the 
sacred  poetry  of  these  great  men  or  even  their  religious  sincerity,  it  may  yet  be  allowed  that 
the  Christian  poets  here  under  discussion  are,  as  a  whole,  less  Pitrarquised ,  more  vividly 
lyrical,  and  above  all  far  more  devout.  On  the  religious  sincerity  of  French  Petrarchism, 
cf.  M.  Vianey’s  book,  Chap.  IV. 

2  The  name  of  the  poet  in  the  world  was  Paul  Dumas,  son  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
seigneurial  jurisdiction  of  Brives.  After  a  brilliant  career  at  the  University  of  Paris,  the  young 
man  betook  himself  to  the  Capuchins  of  Toulouse,  but  a  delicate  constitution  could  not  long 
endure  the  fatigues  of  preaching,  and  the  remnant  of  his  short  life  was  exclusively  dedicated 
to  poetry  and  prayer.  Writing  but  for  himself  or  his  friends,  he  cared  nothing  for  fame,  his 
verses  generally  either  being  anonymous  or  appearing  over  assumed  signatures.  His  death 
took  place  at  the  latest  in  1653.  Considerable  difficulty  was  subsequently  experienced  in 
collecting  his  poems,  he  had  so  entirely,  says  the  preface  to  the  Parnasse  siraphique ,  “  made 
of  his  muse  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim.”  These  collections,  at  first  unimportant  enough,  did 
not  till  1660  bear  the  title  of  the  Parnasse  siraphique,  bestowed  by  Pere  Zacharie  de  Dijon 
on  everything  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  trace  of  his  brother  in  religion,  amounting  to 
some  12,588  verses.  So  at  least  is  the  number  calculated  by  M.  Raymond  Toinet  from  his 
rare  copy  of  the  Parnasse,  a  volume,  however,  the  contents  of  which  I  should  not  swear  were 
entirely  by  Pere  Martial,  certain  pieces  probably  only  having  been  copied  by  him  and  lying 
among  his  papers.  This  is  a  nice  critical  problem.  Before  making  acquaintance  with  Pere 
Martial,  I  had  in  a  book  of  the  Augustinian  Cortade  {Les  sept  saints  tutilaires  de  V Agenais, 
Agen,  1664)  come  across  a  long  curious  poem  on  the  grotto  of  S.  Vincent  of  Agen,  which 
turned  out  to  be  by  Pere  Martial.  The  two  existing  versions  are,  however,  strangely  different. 
The  Parnasse  has  merely  a  poetical  description  of  the  grotto  mingled  in  Les  sept  saints  with 
the  history  of  the  Martyr  S.  Vincent.  Whence  comes  this  remoulding  ?  Possibly  from  Cor¬ 
tade,  who  in  this  case  must  himself  rank  in  the  choir  of  sacred  poets,  but  possibly  also  from 
Pere  Martial’s  own  hand.  Cf.  Le  Pere  Martial  de  Brive  :  La  Muse  siraphique  au  XV lie 
siicle,  by  M.  G.Clement-Simon.  This  excellent  pamphlet  is  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Sociiti  scientifique,  historique  et  archiologique  de  la  Corrize,  X» 
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prayer.  According  to  a  widespread  custom  he  prays  and  meditates 
in  verse;  and  like  Pierre  Corneille,  in  spite  of  his  learning  and  refined 
scholarship,  he  was  a  popular  poet.  At  this  date  there  was  not  yet 
a  great  gulf  between  the  cultured  and  the  crowd ;  had  he  been  less 
a  la  mode ,  less  precious,  the  Capuchin  Father  would  have  had  less 
success  among  the  unlearned  faithful.  Unequal  in  workmanship, 
occasionally  pedantic  to  absurdity,  sometimes,  though  much  more 
seldom,  given  to  platitudes,  yet  at  his  best  he  was  a  poet  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Like  Desportes,  Bertaut,  Godeau,  and  everyone 
else,  Pere  Martial  was  fond  of  versifying  Biblical  poems;  he  did  not 
translate,  he  paraphrased  them,  a  single  word  of  the  sacred  text 
furnishing  him  with  matter  for  a  grand  heroic  strophe,  as  may  be 
seen  by  some  fragments  of  one  of  his  canticles  on  Creation,  his 
Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini  Domino. 

Silver  lamp  from  heaven  swung, 

Shining  with  its  fire  white, 

While  the  terror  of  the  night 
Over  all  the  world  is  hung  ; 

Moon,  of  which  the  moonbeams  pale, 

Sheaves  of  light  full  fair  and  frail, 

Shine  with  no  devouring  flame, 

Praise  the  God  enthroned  above, 

Who  endures  that  we — ah  shame  ! — 

See  His  works,  and  do  not  love. 

On  this  same  moon  in  the  canticle  Desportes  had  bestowed  half 
a  verse — “ardent  sun  and  dewy  moon”;  Bertaut  an  uninteresting 
alexandrine;  and  Godeau,  often  more  happy,  the  following  too 
affected  strophe. 

Praise  His  Hand  of  mighty  force, 

Thou,  by  turns  anear  and  far, 

On  thy  silver  ebon  car, 

Ordering  thine  inconstant  course  ; 

Star  of  silence  that  prevails, 

Moon,  which  lifts  the  heavy  veils 
From  the  visage  of  the  night. 

Who,  now  shining  heaven’s  queen, 

Crownest  thyself  with  starlight  keen, 

To  console  day’s  loss  of  light. 

Notwithstanding  the  pretty  line  of  “the  inconstant  course,” 
Pere  Martial  must  be  awarded  the  palm,  as  having  both  more  colour 
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and  more  piety.  For  him  this  pale  light  brings  its  own  emotion  and 
lesson,  it  is  a  symbol  to  him  of  the  knowledge  which  “  will  not  turn 
to  love.” 

Gold  dust  stars  so  clear  and  pale. 

Ye  are  jewels  of  the  night, 

Sown,  as  queens  may  diamonds  bright, 

On  her  trailing  robe  and  veil ; 

Flowers  of  the  azure  plains, 

Golden  nails  which  boss  the  reins 
Of  the  midnight  coursers  fleet, 

Praise  and  laud  in  shining  scroll, 

As  for  creatures  is  full  meet — 

Him  Who  tells  complete  your  roll. 

In  another  place  he  has  fresh  praises  for  the  stars. 

Azure  sown  with  golden  roses. 

Night  her  flashing  eyes. 

Camp  where  silently  reposes 
Legion  of  the  skies — 

for  his  fountain  of  metaphor  never  dries  up.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  snow  is  for  him  “beautiful  silk  woven  in  heaven,” 
the  “  shivered  alabaster  of  our  plains,  and  the  psalm  Laudate 
Dominum  sings  it  in  yet  another  way. 

Celestial  and  delicate  weaving, 

Snow,  which  thy  clust’ring  flakes 

In  tapestry  costly  outshakes 

O’er  earth  in  her  slumber  upheaving  ; 

Sweepings  of  air  turned  to  marble, 

Marble  like  ivory  thin, 

Pearls  of  a  pure  molten  marvel. 

Study  thy  beautiful  twin, 

Lilies  of  the  valley  fair, 

Which  thy  whiteness  gracious  share. 

Mountains  and  hills ,  Bertaut  had  written, 

Proclaim  it  (the  glory  of  God)  in  the  woods  crowning  your  passes. 
High  mountains  like  great  kings  the  valleys  daunting, 

And  you,  ye  little  hills,  set  thick  with  grasses. 

Lofty  strains  already  anticipating  Lamartine,  yet  somewhat  curt, 
perhaps  even  slightly  arid.  “  High  mountains  .  .  .  little  hills,” 
are  doubtless  classic  epithets,  but  they  are  not  pregnant.  The 
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Capuchin  muse,  more  faithful  to  Scriptural  symbolism,  will  gladly 
humble  the  “proud  mountains,”  “of  which  the  summits  clash 
against  the  heavens  ” —  the  singer  trembles  for  such  superb  audacity. 

Ye  pillars  of  the  world,  triumphal  arches  .  .  . 

Magnify  God,  before  Him  feel  alarm, 

Know  at  His  touch  ye  crumble,  your  proud  summits 
But  bring  you  closer  to  His  mighty  arm. 

More  fortunate,  more  tenderly  loved  and  praised,  are  the  “  humble 
hills.” 

Little  hills  both  fair  and  good. 

Where  the  flocks  may  rest. 

Mother  Earth  here  gives  the  breast 
For  her  lambkins’  food  ; 

Green  enamelled  towers, 

Climbed  in  straining  hours, 

Sweeter  far  than  noontide  dream  ; 

Thrones  where  peace  and  plenty  mate, 

Praise  aloud  the  Will  Supreme, 

That  exalts  the  low  estate. 

One  more  quotation  from  his  Canticle  of  the  Dew. 

Crystal  drops  of  roseate  dew, 

Whence  sweet  marjoram  and  thyme 
Fashion,  ere  the  morning  prime. 

Wreaths  of  evanescent  hue  ; 

Orient  pearls,  a  treasure  trove, 

Tears  of  Heaven,  gems  of  love. 

Spangling  pastures  silver-green, 

Praise  ye  God  Who  such  bestows 
That  the  soul,  like  mystic  Rose, 

Springs  afresh  in  rainbow  sheen.1 

1  Le  parnasse  sirapbique,  pp.  18  eeq.  ( Benedicite ),  p.  1  seq.  {Lauda te),  see  p.  190.  In  the 
contrasts  and  avalanches  of  metaphors  of  Pere  Martial,  one  finds  the  ordinary  vocabulary 
of  lettered  lyricism,  of  which  Pere  Le  Moyne  will  serve  for  another  example.  “  The  stare, 

those  famous  dancers — Immortals,  diamond  crowned”;  “Pearls,  petrified  tears _ which 

fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  sun  ”  ( Peintures  morales ,  II.  401,  403).  So  also  again  Pere  Martial  : 
“  Dragons,  nature’s  dragoons  ”  ;  “  bellies  craving  ships  (depths  of  ocean)  ”  ;  “  frozen  waves 
(ice)  ”  ;  “living  and  floating  galleys  (birds)  ”  ;  “  majesties  fallen  from  Heaven  (kings)  ”  ; 

“  buds  °f  human  nature  (young  people)  ”  ;  such  examples  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Bene¬ 
dicite.  “  Summer,  spleen  of  the  universe”  ;  “  shining  bark  of  the  streams  (ice)  “  innocent 
flower-girl  (the  earth)  ”  ;  “  green  ribands  tied  without  knots,”  or  “  cold  tongues  of  verdure 
(grasses)”;  “veins  of  the  meadows,”  or  “long  serpents  of  water  (rivers)”;  “visible 
voices,  feathered  sounds,  living  lutes,  animated  organs  (birds) ;  ”  these  all  from  the  Laudate. 
This  formula  of  scholarly  lyricism  at  times  approaches  romantic  lyricism.  Good  Pire  Martial , 
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Dainty,  elegant,  the  latest  novelty,  but  the  inner  sentiment  of 
the  Canticles  is  lacking.  The  sentiment  is  quite  Franciscan  and 
the  emotion  genuine.1 

IV.  The  Parnasse  seraphique  also  includes  a  number  of  popular 
verses  on  The  Commandments ,  Our  Father,  The  Sacraments,  and 


as  also  Pere  Le  Moyne,  frequently  recalls  Victor  Hugo,  as  when  Le  Moyne  terms  bees  “gilded 
warriors.”  Here  is  another  strophe  of  Martial. 

Angels  without  form  or  substance, 

Atoms  of  Eternity, 

Legions  of  the  Unity, 

Fruits  of  flame  and  flowers  of  radiance 
Vital  sunbeams,  living  fires, 

Winds  which  Breath  of  God  inspires,  etc. 

I  have  even  discovered  among  these  verses  several  which  M.  Rostand  himself  need  not  have 
blushed  to  claim ;  as,  in  a  long  dramatic  poem  on  the  Magdalene,  when  Jesus,  speaking  of 
the  sunflower,  “  the  saffron  blossom,”  which  “  turns  its  diademed  head  towards  the  sun," 

It  (the  Magdalene’s  heart)  turns  towards  me  by  force  of  love  each  hour, 

So  I,  the  Sun,  have  thus  my  solar  flower. 

1  As  the  editor  of  the  Parnasse  sSraphiquc  has  pointed  out  in  verse,  P<he  Martial’s  muse 
is  never  profane — neither  Phyllis  nor  Diana  has  ever  evoked  verses  from  his  bosom.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  from  him  several  poems,  less  directly  religious,  which  are  interesting  enough. 
The  worthy  Father  had  a  marked  taste  for  lyrical  description,  especially  of  grottoes  and 
hermitages,  as  his  many  lines  on  the  Grotto  of  S.  Vincent  Martyr  at  Agen  testify. 

Good  God,  mine  eyes  to  see  are  fain 
The  lktle  ripples  bright, 

With  which  the  Garonne  kisses  light 
The  banks  of  this  sweet  plain.  .  .  . 

Follows  a  description  of  the  “  course  ”  of  Agen  at  the  hour  when  the  town  takes  the  air — 
This  spot  upon  the  river  mead, 

Black  shadowed  by  the  trees, 

Is  it  not  made  to  take  fair  ease, 

A  wilderness  indeed  ? 

'Tis  here  that  in  the  summer  days, 

When  sink  the  ardent  rays, 

Agen  will  aye  her  pleasure  take, 

And  in  the  vesper  grey, 

With  gleam  of  gold  and  silks  will  make 
Of  eve  a  noontide  gay. 

The  couplets  of  Chapelle  and  Bachaumont,  on  their  pretty  voyage,  are  something  after 
the  same  pattern.  He  has  also  a  long  description  of  “  The  chateau  of  Fenelon  in  Quercy,” 
a  poem  which  saw  the  light  in  the  same  year  as  did  the  future  Archbishop  of  Cambrai. 
Pire  Martial  was  probably  connected  with  the  pleiade  of  Toulousian  and  Gascon  wits.  He 
has  composed  a  long  poem  on  Molinier,  a  famous  preacher  whose  sermons  Bossuet  himself 
did  not  despise.  I  fancy  also  that  he  was  friends  with  Pere  Cortade,  another  name  then  well- 
known,  but  nowadays  even  more  utterly  forgotten  than  Molinier.  At  any  rate,  a  nearer 
study  alike  of  the  poetical  work,  the  charming  personality,  and  the  surface  history  of  Pere 
Martial,  would  command  interest,  in  one  whose  posthumous  glory  has  only  slowly  sunk  into 
nothingness. 
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the  like.  The  vogue  of  such  poetical  aids  to  memory  is  wellnigh 
as  old  as  the  world,  but  the  century  of  Louis  XIII  preferred  lighter 
and  more  melodious  rhythms  to  the  artificial  and  heavy  moral  quatrains 
of  a  former  age.  Richeome  and  other  Jesuits — PP.  Adam  and 
Coyssart — in  their  day  much  appreciated  by  pious  souls,  had  already 
put  Christian  doctrine  into  little  verses,  and  although  much  more 
cultivated,  Pere  Martial,  so  far  from  disdaining  this  modest  method, 
appears  to  have  found  therein  nourishment  for  his  own  devotions. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Covet 

May  thy  soul  possessed, 

Obsessed, 

By  unholy  fire. 

Never  e’en  in  secret  breast 
Neighbour’s  goods  desire.1 

Panem  Nostrum 

God  our  All, 

Gently  call 

From  unworthy  pleasures ; 

Each  day  refresh 
Both  soul  and  flesh 
With  Thy  royal  measures.2 

If  one  were  to  find  these  infantine  melodies  in  Verlaine’s  works, 
one  would  not  be  much  surprised.  Among  these  so-called  canticles 
there  were  many  which,  strangely  enough,  propagated  among  the 
simple  at  once  a  literary  taste  and  true  devotion. 

Adoration  of  the  Eyes  of  the  Babe  Jesus 

Never  stars  in  sky  so  bright 
As  His  Eyes  of  light, 

And  the  sphere 
Which  all  beauty  fosters  here, 

’Fore  those  Eyes  its  splendours  frail 
Now  must  veil, 

Nor  make  ado, 

Since  one  sun  must  cede  to  two.3 

1  Le  parnasse  slraphique ,  p.  44.  Godeau  practised  the  same  style.  Cf.  the  last  pieces  of 
his  Poisies  chritiennes. 

2  Parnasse  strapbique,  p.  32.  3  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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This  chapter  of  popular  canticles  has  assuredly  its  own  interest, 
but,  not  having  set  out  to  write  the  history  of  religious  poetry,  I  must 
be  content  with  culling  but  one  or  two  flowers  from  the  immense 
parterre.  Take,  for  instance,  the  verses  of  Pere  Paul  de  Barry — one 
of  Pascal’s  victims — to  the  honour  of  Ste.  Magdalene. 

All  my  gallants  I’m  forsaking, 

All  my  mirrors  I  am  breaking, 

From  my  silken  robes  I’m  fasting, 

Great  rose-diamonds,  rubies  crimson, 

Gems  and  jewels,  I  am  casting 
To  those  waiting  all  my  whims  on. 

I  have  stripped  me  of  my  spangles, 

All  my  chains  and  all  my  bangles, 

Through  the  casements  I’ve  sent  flying 
Sweet  pomanders,  paints,  and  tresses, 

That  no  more  my  beauty  lying 
Shall  increase  this  world’s  distresses. 

I  have  burnt  my  old  romances. 

All  the  trophies  of  my  dances, 

I  have  spat  upon  the  painting 
Of  the  face,  my  secret  treasure, 

Where  Love  met  me,  never  fainting 
For  my  tricks  or  my  displeasure.1 

Paper  flowers,  yet  the  calix  holds  a  fragment  of  history.  Another 
canticle  of  the  same  rhymer  recalls  a  very  important  and  mysterious 
fact,  the  springing  up  of  new  devotions  and  the  decline  of  old 
ones. 

Alexis  formerly 

Was  saint  of  saints  for  me, 

For  Alexis  my  heart  aye  sighed 
For  Alexis  my  spirit  cried  ; 

Now  Joseph  is  the  one, 

Joseph  for  me  or  none, 

So  fades  each  shining  star, 

Before  the  sun  afar.2 


1  La  devotion  d  laglorieuse  Sainte  Ursula ,  by  le  P.  P.  de  Barry,  Lyon,  1645. 

2  It  is  well  known  that  the  devotion  of  S.  Alexis  was  long  a  popular  one  ;  rivalled,  however, 
by  that  of  S.  Ursula.  A  footnote  of  Pere  Barry  advises  the  reader  that  he  can  at  pleasure 
replace  Alexis  by  Ursula  in  this  couplet. 
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As  the  book  of  Pere  de  Barry  is  dedicated  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Ursulines,  it  naturally  contains  some  ingenious  reflections  on  the 
patroness  of  these  schoolgirls. 

Never  martyr  holy 
Suffered  half  so  slowly. 

As  did  Ursula  on  river  Rhine, 

Seeing  her  sweet  sisters’  ranks  decline  .  .  . 

King  of  Terrors  daring, 

Her  own  life 

Each  death-pang  sharing, 

Each  last  strife, 

Eleven  thousand  times  a  martyr. 

She  herself  for  Christ  did  barter.1 

The  date  of  these  verses  goes  for  nothing;  to-day  the  worthy  Father 
would  write  much  in  the  same  strain.  In  Les  CEuvres  spirituelles, 
of  Mre.  Lazare  de  Selve,  published  in  Paris,  1620,  a  comparison  may 
be  instituted  between  Barry’s  style  and  that  of  a  contemporary. 

Hasten  from  your  prairie. 

Leave  your  uplands  airy, 

Come  and  see  the  Babe  of  Mary, 

On  his  bed  of  hay  ; 

Hasten,  shepherds,  onward  fare  ye, 

Make  good  speed,  for  it  is  day. 

Lo,  the  dawn  is  o’er  ye, 

Gilding  all  before  ye, 

Come,  our  Dauphin  dear  adore  ye. 

On  His  bed  of  hay  ; 

Hasten,  mortals,  I  implore  ye, 

And  come  soon,  for  it  is  day. 

Here  with  Angels  meeting, 

Join  angelic  greeting, 

Singing  Heaven’s  sweeting 
His  first  cradle-lay ; 

Come  ye  all,  the  Maid  entreating 
That  she  show  her  Flower  o’  May. 

See  His  baby  smiling, 

And  His  pretty  wiling, 

Mark  His  infant  mien  beguiling 
’Spite  His  poor  array  ; 

Come,  before  the  Light  defiling, 

And  come  soon,  for  it  is  day. 


1  La  devotion  d  la  glorieuse  Ste.  Ursu  e. 
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Finally,  let  us  have  this  gay  little  wonder-song  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  in  a  history  of  Ste.  Fare. 

On  August  the  third — 

S.  Stephen’s  the  word — 

Sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

The  late  Abbess  of  Brie, 

In  her  Abbey  made  free 
To  stir  up  a  wondrous  to-do. 

The  event  is  well  known.  On  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  and  during  his 
octave,  numerous  sick  folk  had  found  healing  before  the  shrine  of 
the  holy  Abbess,  and  in  the  rhyme  each  of  these,  of  the  Sisterhood 
or  of  the  village,  has  her  special  couplet. 

Claude  Alleaune,  you  must  know. 

Was  as  hoarse  as  a  crow, 

And  had  been  so  for  ever  so  long  ; 

Once  the  relic  she  kissed — 

Believe  it  who  list — 

She  burst  out  in  a  pasan  of  song. 

Martine  makes  her  boast  1 
She  was  deaf  as  a  post. 

Till  God  by  His  grace 

Cured  her  there  in  that  place.  .  .  . 

Marie  of  the  Mill, 

Kneeling  prayerful  and  still 
At  the  Abbess’s  shrine. 

Felt  sciatica  pains 

Flee  from  muscles  and  veins, 

And  knew  it  for  Healing  Divine. 

The  rhymes  are  ingenious  and  the  style  has  a  touch  of  the  modern, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more  popular  and  catching. 
Beside  this  nameless  bard  Beranger  is  quite  a  court-poet.  One 
can  hear  the  good  folk,  at  once  touched  and  exhilarated,  singing 
these  verses  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  beneath  the  vaults  of  the 
ancient  Abbey,  while  in  the  choir  Soeur  Alleaune  joins  lustily  in  the 
chant  that  celebrates  her  cure.  Such  canticles  live  longer  than  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten.  The  abbaye  de  Sainte  Fare  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Meaux,  but  larks  do  not  tremble  before  the  eagle.  Bossuet,  it  may 
well  be,  overlooking  that  “  acertine  5,1  (“  certify  ”)  reproved  by  the 

1  Not  preserved  in  the  English  version  above. — Tr. 
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Academy,  himself  listened  complacently  to  these  humble  strophes, 
finishing  them  up  after  his  own  fashion  by  a  verse  of  Scripture :  ex 
ore  infantium  et  lactentium  perfecisti  laudem. 

V.  What  will  the  cultured  say  to  the  reminder  that  the  song  of 
the  loftiest  souls  frequently  rivals  the  simplicity,  the  joyous  unfettered 
freedom,  of  the  popular  ballad  ?  Although  mystical  poetry  at 
times  outsoars  in  its  natural  flight  a  Shelley  or  a  Lamartine,  at  times 
also  it  descends  below  the  level  of  a  Nadaud.  It  can  be  imperfect 
and  stammering,  yet  it  preserves  its  peculiar  quality  equally  in  its 
heights  and  depths.  The  mystics  unluckily  enough  employ  the 
popular  vocabulary,  but  the  aims  and  emotions  described  by  them  are 
none  the  less  beyond  words,  whether  sublime  or  common,  thus 
escaping  all  profane  criticism.  Whether  the  latter  admire  or  despise, 
it  does  not  comprehend  the  half.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
initial  endeavour  of  mysticism  is  to  attain  to  the  simplicity  of  child¬ 
hood.  Disdaining  the  world’s  conventions,  vanities  and  falsities, 
the  most  humble  expressions  and  melodies  suffice  them;  they  elevate 
and  consecrate  all  after  a  manner  which  too  generally  remains  their 
secret.  So,  good  or  bad,  they  sing,  for  they  must  needs  sing;  such 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  this  hidden  world.  Various  writers, 
especially  the  historian  of  the  Minims,  Pere  Louis  Dony  d’Attichy, 
have  made  the  same  remark;  “  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,’  he  writes, 
“  that  all  contemplative  and  mystical  saints  have  taken  great  pleasure 
in  music  and  harmony.  .  .  .  The  Pere  de  Binans  was  an  enthusiastic 
musical  amateur,  and  listened  with  rapture  to  music  as  an  especial 
means  of  elevating  .  .  .  his  spirit  .  .  .  towards  God.  He  even 
himself  composed  certain  spiritual  airs,  or  rather  worldly  airs  to 
which  he  set  spiritual  words,  and  which  he  loved  to  sing  as  he 
went  along  the  fieldpaths.”1  To  put  pious  words  to  frivolous  tunes 
was  then  a  universal  habit ;  the  majority  of  singers  contented  themselves 
with  a  primitive  order  of  poetry,  like  Ste.  Chantal,  “  caring  nothing 
for  good  rhymes  as  long  as  they  found  devotion  ”  in  the  song.2 
The  rules  of  Art  did  not  affect  them  greatly,  either  in  words  or 
melodies;  they  took  the  latter  at  random,  from  the  salons  or  the 
Pont-Neuj ,  or  the  tunes  fluted  by  musical-boxes  and  known  to  all 
the  world;  Contre  mon  gre  je  cherts  I’eau;  Five  Conde,  vive  Conti; 
En  filant  ma  quenouillette ;  Ami,  ne  passe  pas  Creteil;  Bergere  en 

1  Histoire  genhale  des  minimes,  p.  394.  2  CEuvres ,  I.  400. 
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passant-d'un  coeur  gemissant.  Thus  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians, 
ingeniously  exorcising  the  bad  and  purifying  the  memories  roused  by 
the  noises  of  the  street.  I  have  taken  these  pretty  titles  from  one 
of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  religious  life,  Pere  Surin  himself. 
This  great  man,  whom  we  shall  study  later,  composed  to  the  popular 
airs  of  the  time  a  series  of  songs  setting  forth  the  loftiest  principles 
of  the  mystical  life.  “  I  have  tried,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  so  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flights  and  freedom  of  poetry,  that  I  can  give 
assurance  of  there  being  but  few  points  of  the  spiritual  life  which 
in  these  simple  verses  I  have  not  emphasized,  in  such  wise  that  those, 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  a  summary  less  technical  than 
the  textbooks,  may  find  therein  all  that  belongs  to  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  perfection.”1  The  enterprise  was  not  commonplace,  the  execution 
is  still  less  so.  Apply  the  rhythm  and  style  of  whatever  scraps  of 
Beranger  may  float  in  memory  to  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  the 
Divine  Union,  and  you  have  the  canticles  of  Pere  Surin.  Such  at 
least  is  the  first  impression  of  this  curious  book. 


Detachment  as  a  Means  of  Perfection 
Air  :  V Archevique  de  Rouen 

My  spirit  now  doth  dwell  at  ease, 

I  breathe  without  a  sigh, 

Socrates  and  Diogenes 
Were  less  content  than  I ; 

No  burden  bows  me  to  the  ground, 

My  heart  has  freedom  found, 

Having  left  all, 

I  have  gained  all. 

Hippocrates  was  wise,  I  ween, 

His  maxims  did  I  hold, 

Against  the  evils  of  the  spleen, 

Sought  medicines  manifold  ; 

Now  doctors,  poticaries,  too. 

Farewell  to  drugs  and  you  ; 

Having  left,  etc. 


1  Cantiques  spirituels  de  l' amour  divin  .  .  .  Avis  au  lecteur.  I  quote  from  the  edition  of 
1731,  which,  strangely  enough,  is  in  general  conformed  to  the  early  version,  at  any  rate  as 
far  as  the  only  other  one  known  to  me,  that  of  1664,  goes. 
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The  bird  that  launches  on  the  air, 

Sings  alleluia  aye, 

He  hath  no  sorrow  or  dull  care. 

No  want  comes  ever  nigh  ; 

And  thus  I  too  rejoicing  go, 

I  neither  plough  nor  sow, 

Having  left,  etc. 

(As  later  it  will  be  proved  that  these  mystics  were  patriots  also, 
there  is  no  danger  in  keeping  the  following  concluding  couplet.) 

’Tis  said  the  Fleet  is  arming  swift, 

For  the  Levant  designed, 

Gazettes  and  weathercocks  must  shift, 

According  to  the  wind  ; 

So  let  them  tack  as  in  them  lies, 

I’ll  spend  nor  smiles  nor  sighs, 

Having  left,  etc. 

Abandonment  as  a  Means  of  Arriving  at  the  Love  of  God 
Air  :  Amaryllis,  je  renonce  a  vos  charmes. 

To  seek  my  fortune  through  the  world  I’d  stray, 

And  live  therein  like  any  child  forlorn, 

My  soul  the  vagabond  would  gladly  play, 

The  treasure  of  the  world  would  laugh  to  scorn  ; 

Or  Life  or  Death  I’ll  welcome  with  a  smile, 

So  long  as  Love  keeps  step  with  me  the  while. 

Come,  Love,  on  the  adventure  let  us  go, 

With  thee  no  thought  of  fear  can  e’er  be  mine, 

Whatever  toil  may  wring  the  flesh  in  woe, 

Possessing  thee  I  never  shall  repine  ; 

Or  Life  or  Death,  etc. 

I’ll  close  my  books,  farewell  to  schoolmen’s  skill. 

Content  appear  a  dunce  to  men  for  thee. 

I’ll  strip  me  to  my  conscience  at  thy  will, 

Since  Love  my  conduct’s  guarantor  will  be  ; 

Or  Life  or  Death,  etc. 

“To  his  conscience,” — Bossuet  pricks  up  his  ears!  Is  not  this 
sheer  Quietism?  No,  we  may  await  Bossuet  calmly. 

A  Theologian  nears  my  side, 

And  thundering  at  me, 

Would  worry,  bully,  warn  and  chide. 

Delating  heresy  ; 
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He  shrouds  himself  in  threatening  cloud. 

At  which  my  soul  should  tremble  cowed  ; 

Love’s  livery  is  my  array, 

I  serve  him  ever  night  and  day.1 

There  is  no  need  to  declare  that  the  doctrine  of  this  profound 

theologian  is  both  sound  and  profitable  in  the  highest  degree.  Let 

us  hear  him  define  the  true  Quietism.  His  muse,  though  still  too 

facile,  rises  in  a  nobler  flight,  when  she  sings  of  the  action  even  of 

God.  ... 

The  artist  skilful  as  e’er  sketched, 

Can  vision  scarce  fulfil, 

Without  a  canvas  tautly  stretched, 

On  which  to  paint  at  will ; 

So  God  His  Image  cannot  form 
Within  a  soul  all  tossed  in  storm  ; 

Love’s  livery  is  my  array, 

I  serve  him  ever  night  and  day. 

When  the  great  Master  of  All-Peace 
Sheds  beatific  dew 
On  souls,  it  falls  nor  seems  to  cease, 

Unseen,  ’tis  marked  by  few ; 

Such  mighty  miracles  appear 
A  whisper  in  the  lover’s  ear ; 

Love’s  livery  is  my  array, 

I  serve  him  ever  night  and  day. 

*[f  So  pure  the  light  which  from  Him  streams, 

’Tis  air  of  Paradise  .  .  . 

It  may  be  that  a  soul  is  rapt 
In  sitting  at  Love’s  feet. 

When  man  for  idleness  is  apt 
To  chide  her  from  her  seat ; 

He  blows  the  flame  with  bellows  strong, 

The  anvil  hammers  loud  and  long  ; 

Love’s  livery  is  my  array, 

I  serve  him  ever  night  and  day. 

Unless  he  reckons  many  prayers, 

And  sees  fair  visions  shine. 

Feels  fervent  thrills  at  unawares, 

And  sweetnesses  divine, 

He  fears  the  soul  a-swooning  lies, 

When  Love  inflames  in  mystic  wise  ; 

Love’s  livery  is  my  array, 

I  serve  him  ever  night  and  day.2 


1  C antiques  spiritueh ,  p.  40. 


a  Ibid..,  p.  41. 
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Further  on  in  the  volume  occur  fine  lines  on  the  mystic  speech 
of  love. 

He  sings  a  secret  madrigal. 

The  heart  may  never  spell,1 

but  this  is  too  cultured,  too  far  from  infancy.  The  song  of  the 
Pilgrim  of  Mysticism  is,  on  the  contrary,  though  as  pregnant 
in  meaning,  an  absolute  lullaby.  T  he  pilgrim  sings  of  his  journey 
to  the  Country  of  Devotion,  each  new  stage  prefaced  charmingly 
by  a  “  When  we  came.” 

When  we  came  to  the  bower 
Of  Holy  Repose, 

We  must  needs  wait  an  hour. 

Sweet  enough,  Heaven  knows  ; 

A  hermit  right  lowly 
The  way  to  it  led, 

“  He  goes  fast  who  goes  slowly, 

My  children  !  ”  he  said. 

So  on:  “  when  we  came  to  the  landes ,” — then,  “  in  the  mountains,’ 
then  a  verse  which  gives  a  delicious  thrill — 

When  we  came  to  the  Trembling 
Bridge  .  .  . 

Does  not  one  hear  an  echo  of  “  Right  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes  ”  ? 
Finally,  finally — 

When  we  came  to  the  City 
Of  Holy  Desire, 

We  found  it  so  pretty, 

That  straightway  in  quire 
We  sang  nights  and  daytimes  .  .  .2 

Such  verses  must  have  illumined  and  cheered  many  consciences. 
One  cannot  read,  still  less  sing  them,  without  being  instantly  struck 
by  the  invincible  joy  that  is  their  atmosphere.  Possibly  disdainful 
ears  might  have  been  spared  quotations  of  such  length,  yet  is  it  not 
important  to  show  that  from  one  pole  to  the  other  of  the  religious 
world  of  this  period,  with  Philothee  as  with  Theotime,  among  the 
aspirants  and  the  perfect  alike,  an  equal  gaiety  was  dominant;  is 


1  Cantiques  spirituels,  p.  47. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  50  ff.  This  canticle  is  based  on  the  old  chant  of  the  pilgrims  of  S.  James. 
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it  not  desirable  once  more  to  demonstrate  the  marvellous  harmony 
existing  among  pious  souls  and  establishing  their  common  humanity  ? 
These  poems,  at  once  humble  and  divine,  brought  within  reach  of 
any  poor  ignorant  woman,  mysteries  which,  sixty  years  later,  would 
excite  such  futile  and  melancholy  conflicts  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Gallican  Church. 

As  we  shall  see  more  in  detail  in  following  volumes,  this  character¬ 
istic  was  common  to  our  mystics.  Their  poor  rhymes,  or  their 
prose  often  awkward  enough,  radiate  ecstasy.  When  Pere  Cesar 
de  Bus  saw  his  death  approaching,  the  saint’s  biographer  relates 
that  “  he  wrote  to  M.  Paul  d’Agar  to  compose  him  some  pious 
verses,  for  which  he  furnished  the  theme, c  for,’  said  he, c  I  wish  to  do  as 
does  the  swan,  to  leave  this  life  singing  as  I  came  into  it  weeping.’  1,1 
In  Mere  de  Chaugy’s  Memoir  of  Ste.  Chantal,  she  records  that 
“on  S.  Basil’s  Day  1632,  our  blessed  Mother  sustained  so  great 
an  assault  of  Divine  Love  as  to  prevent  her  speaking  in  recreation; 
she  sat  with  closed  eyes  and  flushed  face,  endeavouring  to  distract 
herself  by  spinning  with  her  distaff,  and  remained  transfixed  in  the 
act  of  throwing  the  shuttle.  When  she  saw  she  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise,  she  bade  us  sing  and  tried  herself  to  sing  the  canticle  once 
composed  for  her  by  our  honoured  Mere  de  B rechard: 

Why  seek  my  soul 
Thus  to  constrain, 

Since  Love’s  live  coal 
Sets  all  in  flame  ? 

Love  is  my  king, 

And  works  his  will, 

I  crave  no  thing, 

Save  to  lie  still. 

My  heart  must  pine, 

Till,  breast  to  breast, 

The  Tryst  Divine 
Unites  the  Blest. 

“  This  chant  somewhat  diverted  her,  so  that,  seeking  to  hide 
the  grace  bestowed  upon  her,  she  sought  to  converse  with  us,  but 
her  words  were  a-fire  .  .  .  .  ‘  My  dear  daughters,’  said  she, 


1  La  vie  du  R.  P.  Cesar  de  Bus ,  by  le  P.  I.  Marcel,  p.  399. 
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1  S.  Basil  and  the  greater  number  of  the  holy  Fathers  and  the  pillars 
of  the  Church  were  not  martyred,  wherefore  think  ye  that  it  so 
befell  ?  ’  Then  after  each  had  replied,  ‘  I,’  said  this  blessed  Mother, 
4 1  believe  that  it  was  because  there  is  a  martyrdom  which  may  be 
styled  the  Martyrdom  of  Love,  in  which  God  sustaining  the  lives 
of  His  servants  and  handmaidens,  in  order  that  they  may  work  to 
His  glory,  renders  them  at  once  both  martyrs  and  confessors.  .  .  . 
The  divine  Love  plunges  its  sword  into  the  secret  and  quick  of  our 
souls,  cleaving  asunder  self  from  very  self.  I  know  a  soul  which 
Love  has  rent  away  from  all  things  effable  as  poignantly  as  though 
steel  of  a  tyrant  had  severed  between  flesh  and  spirit.’  We  knew  well 
that  she  spoke  of  herself.”  1 

1  CEuvres  de  Ste.  Cbantal,!.  355-7. 
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FOR  the  majority  of  the  spiritual  experts  under  consideration, 
advanced  religious  studies  held  but  few  secrets.  To  judge 
simply  from  their  own  devotional  writings,  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  past  masters  in  the  scholasticism  of  their  day;  that  they 
were  enthusiastic  in  the  great  theological  controversies  and  familiar 
with  the  Fathers,  frequently  in  the  originals.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  whether  certain  of  their  works  were  primarily 
addressed  to  the  devout  or  to  the  scholarly;  both  classes  might  profit 
by  them.  Even  were  his  not  a  master  pen,  Francois  de  Sales  would 
belong  to  the  world’s  literature;  Descartes,  whose  meditations 
were  not  ruled  by  the  cloister,  nevertheless  found  a  stimulus  in  the 
lofty  thoughts  of  Berulle  and  of  sundry  Oratorians.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  by  convincing  quotations,  and  hope  to  demon¬ 
strate  further,  that  even  a  secular  reader,  if  he  is  at  all  serious,  must 
take  pleasure  in  these  books:  he  must  admire  the  style,  the  moral 
analysis,  and  the  metaphysical  constructions.  This  fact  should 
astonish  none,  for  it  is  quite  natural  that  a  work  of  edification  may 
also  be  a  work  of  art  or  of  science.  Our  reason  for  here  emphasising 
this  feature  is  that  it  is  not  the  invariable  rule.  Happily  for 
some  reasons,  unhappily  for  others,  the  division  of  labour  has 
gradually  made  religious  literature  a  specialised  branch  of  literature, 
less  speculative  than  practical,  sufficient  to  itself  and  not  infringing 
on  other  provinces  of  human  knowledge.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
say  that  modern  spiritual  writers  make  a  boast  of  ignorance  doubtless 
there  are  among  them  bom  writers,  philosophers,  theologians, 
and  learned  of  every  class,  but  when  they  write  devotional  books 
they  seem  to  conceal  almost  all  their  knowledge  and  the  originality 
of  their  minds,  just  as  they  conceal  almost  all  their  devotion  when 
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they  write  iearned  books.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  devout  Humanism 
will  never  accept  such  an  arbitrary  division,  an  inner  life  subdivided, 
as  it  were,  into  distinct  mansions  with  only  the  link  of  a  common 
staircase,  much  blocked  up.  The  Christian  Renaissance  will  end  as 
it  began,  pursuing  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  lyric  joy  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  learning  and  love;  sometimes,  it  may  be,  slightly 
confusing  these  objects,  but  on  the  whole  singularly  successful  in 
blending  the  noblest  faculties  of  man.  Our  devout  Humanists  take 
after  their  fathers,  those  Humanists  of  whose  splendid  insatiability 
Nicolas  Rapin  has  sung. 

Buried  in  a  tome 

Of  John  Chrysostome, 

Or  of  S.  Augustine  ; 

Morn  and  night  immers’d  in 
Holy  Writ’s  relations — 

Prayers  or  meditations ; 

Then  excerpts  from  Plato, 

Plutarch  or  old  Cato, 

The  Senecas  and  Ciceron , 

All  the  fruits  of  Helicon, 

Mingling  just  aright 
Lofty  thoughts  or  light. 

For  such  supple  mind 
Virgil  is  designed, 

His  pure  taste  in  style 
Keeps  him  chaste  the  while.  .  .  . 

A  numerous  company — ecclesiastics,  laymen,  women  even  of 
that  day,  might  have  recognized  themselves  in  this  lyric  portrait. 
There  has  been  too  much  groaning  over  the  decadence  of  the  F rench 
clergy  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  centuries; 
biographers  of  S.  Ignatius,  Berulle,  Condren,  and  Olier  have 
represented  in  exaggeration  these  great  Catholic  reformers  as  falling 
from  Heaven,  so  to  speak,  into  a  debased  and  moribund  France. 
In  his  life  of  Pere  de  Condren,  Pere  Amelote  wrote: 

The  debaucheries  and  careless  lives  of  the  priesthood  afforded 
entrance  to  heresies,  the  common  errors  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
had  rendered  them  vile  and  contemptible.  .  .  .  The  very  name  of 
priest  had  become  a  shame  and  a  taunt,  seldom  used  by  the  world 
save  to  express  an  ignorant  or  a  reprobate.1 

1  Vie  de  Condren ,  pp  390-1. 
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It  is  unjust  to  speak  thus,  to  make  all  share  the  blame  deserved  by 
one  or  two.  If  there  were  at  this  time  grave  abuses  and  many  scandals, 
if  there  were  among  the  crowd  of  the  lesser  clergy  various  priests 
hardly  able  to  read,  still  history  in  no  wise  justifies  the  sweeping 
eloquence  of  Pere  Amelote.  By  history,  I  mean  that  kind  of  history 
which  approaches  nearest  to  mathematical  certitude.  It  is  easy  to 
draw  up  approximate  statistics  of  the  solid  literature  printed  and 
reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood  during  this  period  denounced 
as  so  unenlightened;  “  solid  ”  is  hardly  strong  enough  for  these  moun¬ 
tains  of  folios.  Had  the  Lyons  publishers  believed  that  “  ignorance  ” 
and  “  priest  ”  were  synonymous,  would  they  for  instance  have  printed, 
and  in  such  large  editions,  the  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  of  Suarez, 
already  published  at  Rome  or  Coimbra?  Baronius — to  mention 
the  most  voluminous  writers — was  sold  then,  as  to-day  Fustel  de 
Coulanges  or  Albert  Vandal  is  sold.  And  how  many  more  works 
of  equal  importance  could  I  not  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  slighter 
ones,  the  very  titles  of  which  would  alarm  the  least  frivolous  of  our 
day.  Another  method  of  checking  will  result  in  exactly  similar 
conclusions — the  history  known  down  to  the  smallest  details  of  the 
Sorbonne,  including  the  number  of  scholars  from  each  province  and 
the  merits,  reputation,  and  influence  of  their  professors.  The 
illustrious  family  of  the  Sorbonne  is  an  eyrie  of  eagles,”  wrote  Pere 
Amelote  himself  in  the  very  work  already  quoted.1  The  simile 
is  hardly  too  poetical,  subsequently  Bossuet  will  exalt  with  equal 
enthusiasm  the  “  eyrie  ”  which  had  bred  him. 

Illustrious  in  truth,  this  house  that  was  mother  and  mistress  of 
a  multitude  of  noted  minds.  She  has  disappeared  so  long  ago,  the 
subjects  of  her  enthusiasm  have  become  so  unfamiliar  to  us,  that, 
forgetting  her  greatness,  we  remember  no  more  than  her  idiosyn- 
cracies.  Pascal  led  us  for  a  while  to  class  with  the  canons  of  the 
Lutrin  the  many  remarkable  scholars  who  wrought  with  all  their 
might  at  the  development  of  our  classical  genius.  “  An  eyrie  of  eagles,” 
and  eagles  with  a  right  to  preen  themselves;  fortes  creantur  f or ti bus, 
and  their  eaglets  would  carry  throughout  France  the  glory  of  the 
Sorbonne.2  I  cannot  tell  whether  present-day  training  in  the 

1  Vie  de  Condren,  p.  251. 

a  Let  us  take,  as  an  instance,  a  Sorbonne  class-list  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  licentiates  of  1604.  Francois  Gaultier,  student  of  Navarre,  is  first :  Philippe 
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moulding  of  youthful  clerics  is  superior  to  that  prevailing  at  the 
time  under  discussion.  Assuredly  our  diocesan  seminaries  have 
made  splendid  progress;  they  influence  all  ordination  candidates;  they 
render  impossible  such  total  and  sordid  ignorance  as  formerly 
disgraced  the  lower  strata  of  the  French  clergy.  Nevertheless  our 
old  Doctors  had  the  grand  air ;  they  may  lack  striking  originality  and 
genius,  but  they  are  imposing  by  the  depth  of  their  scholarship,  the 
universality  of  their  learning,  their  dignified  elegance  and  indefinable 
majesty.  I  thoroughly  comprehend  Sainte-Beuve’s  being  so  strongly 
impressed  by  Antoine  Arnauld,  but  what  I  do  not  comprehend  is 
that  so  observing  a  mind  was  not  aware  that,  in  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  there  were  in  France  hundreds  of 
Arnaulds. 

Devout  Humanism  plays  a  direct  and  highly  effective  part  in  this 
renaissance  of  Religious  Culture,  which  otherwise  would  scarcely 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book.  Humanists  for  the  most  part, 
these  theologians  were  eminently  men  of  letters;  neither  the  language 
— unpolished  enough — nor  the  various  somewhat  involved  abstractions 
of  the  scholastics  entirely  satisfied  them.  It  was  not  that  they  revolted 
against  the  methods  of  tradition,  they  were  masters  of  what  one  of 
them  styled  “  the  rude  but  necessary  copybook  headings,”1  but, 
this  stage  attained,  they  desired  to  infuse  the  human  touch  both  in 
giving  and  receiving  teaching.  “  Let  us  turn  to  the  Fathers,  whose 
thoughts  are  more  free  and  less  quibbling  than  those  of  the  schoolmen,” 


Cospean  second  :  Asseline  third.  Cospean’s  subsequent  brilliant  career  is  well  known  ; 
Asseline,  who  would  shortly  enter  the  Feuillants  under  the  name  of  Eustache  de  S.  Paul, 
will  later  appear  as  a  mystic  in  these  pages ;  his  philosophical  manuals  long  enjoyed  popularity. 
Of  Gaultier’s  development  little  is  known,  but  temporarily  at  least  he  eclipsed  the  other  two. 
Then  follow  :  Paul  Baudot,  future  Bishop  of  S.  Omer  and  subsequently  of  Arras :  Georges 
Froget,  cure  of  S.  Nicholas-de-Chardonnet :  Louis  Messier,  cur£  of  S.  Landry  :  Yves  Kerbic, 
theological  lecturer  at  Treguier  :  Claude  Durand,  author  of  an  Abridgment  of  Baronius  : 
Noel  Mars,  a  Benedictine  of  Marmoutiers  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Benedictine  reform  : 
Laurent  Benard,  superior  of  Cluny  College  and  himself  another  reformer.  I  have  of  course 
cited  the  best-known  names  and  will  allow  that  this  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  list,  spoken 
of  as  the  “  license  ”  of  1604,  much  as  one  now  speaks  of  “  the  About  list.”  (Cf.  La  vie  du 
R.  P.  Dom  Eustache  de  S.  Paul,  Asseline,  by  Antoine  de  Saint-Pierre,  pp.  1 5  seq.  This  book 
gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Sorbonne  at  this  period.)  These 
old  names  may  no  longer  have  power  to  move  us,  but  they  spoke  then  of  Andre  Duval  and 
Gamache,  as  yesterday  spoke  of  Villemain,  and  to-day  speaks  of  Henri  Bergson.  Berulle 
took  out  his  licentiate  at  a  scarcely  earlier  date  ;  so  did  also  Francis  de  Sales.  Condren’s 
was  of  a  later  day. 

1  Octave  du  Saint-Sacrement,  by  R.  P.  Germain  Cortade,  p.  216. 
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cries  the  same  writer.1  “  The  students,”  writes  Dom  Laurent 
Benard — 

should  in  their  course  of  study  but  lightly  touch  such  matters  as  in 
themselves  are  dry  and  sterile,  lest  by  these,  fervour  of  spirit  be 
extinguished  .  .  .  especially  they  should  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  quintessent  abstractions  of  Scholasticism  or  with  the 
sophistries  of  dialectics,  unless  so  far  as  to  aid  in  comprehending  the 
foundations  and  substance  of  theology  and  philosophy.2 

Franqois  de  Sales,  always  cautious,  was  at  bottom  of  the  same 
opinion.  A  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Dom  Eustache  de  Saint-Paul, 
desired  to  submit  a  Summa  for  the  saint’s  approbation,  to  which  the 
latter  replied: 

My  advice  would  be  that  you  should  cut  out,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
the  technical  terms,  which,  although  necessarily  employed  in  teaching, 
are  nevertheless  superfluous  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  tiresome  in 
writing. 

The  words  are  the  more  significant  as  the  work  in  question  was 
scholastic  in  nature.  The  saint  further  advised  the  writer  to  spread 
himself  “  on  questions  of  importance,”  and  to  dispose  briefly  of 
“  those  useless  in  general.” 

Assuredly  there  is  no  great  need  to  know  “  whether  the  angels  are 
present  through  their  essence  or  through  their  activities;  whether 
they  move  to  one  place  from  another  without  passing  through  space.”3 

Finally  and  above  all,  he  enjoins  his  friend  to  write  “  affectively,”  a 
style  which  he  distinguishes  from  an  oratorical  one,  “  in  an  affective 
style,  not  amplifying,  rather  abridging.”4 

Such  counsels  sum  up,  strengthen,  and  crown  all  others.  To  write 
piously,  warmly,  and  with  a  human  touch  upon  “  useless  questions  ” 
is  impossible;  if  the  nature  of  a  subject  engaging  a  theologian 
condemn  him  to  coldness  and  sterility,  let  him  revise  his  opinions 
and  abandon  a  subject  unworthy  of  him. 

1  Octave  du  Saint-Sacrament,  p.  208. 

2  Pareneses  Chritiennes  (1616),  p.  361.  He  adds  some  remarkable  works,  that  one  should 
husband  the  forces  of  mind  and  body  “  to  comprehend  and  to  put  in  practice  the  solid  and 
really  useful  sciences  positive  or  controversial,  of  cases  of  conscience  or  of  preaching  ”  (p.  362). 

3  This  is,  seemingly,  one  of  the  problems  proposed  by  Dom  Eustache  in  the  sketch  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  saint.  In  the  text  of  the  Letters  the  problem  is  in  Latin. 

4  CEuvres  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,  XV.  1 17  seq. 
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For  in  truth  the  real  Humanists  considered  any  science  that  lives 
only  by  itself,  and  does  not  lead  to  loving,  to  be  sterile  and  useless. 
Speculation  delighted  them,  but  only  such  as  promised  to  feed  and 
stimulate  the  interior  life.  They  would  not  wholly  avow,  with  the 
author  of  the  Imitation ,  that  it  was  better  to  feel  compunction  than 
to  know  how  to  define  it.  Had  the  choice  been  necessary,  they 
would  not  have  hesitated,  but  knowledge  and  feeling  are  leading 
one  to  another  and  enriching  one  another.  The  more  one  knows 
of  goodness,  the  more  one  desires  it;  to  define  it  is  the  first  step  towards 
possessing  it.  Molinier,  one  of  our  authors,  happily  expresses  this 
in  an  outpouring  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  birth  during  the  height 
of  a  great  theological  renaissance,  which  at  the  same  time  was  a 
great  mystical  one.  Writing  in  1646,  he  cries  joyously: 

Never  in  the  world  has  there  been  so  full  a  knowledge  of  divine 
mysteries,  never  such  full  explanations  of  Scripture,  such 
illumination  of  theology,  such  clearing  away  of  difficulties,  such 
manifestations  of  Truth;  .  .  .  never  such  a  multitude  of  theologians, 
casuists,  contemplatives  and  spiritual  masters  opening,  by  voice  or 
by  ink,  by  flesh  or  spirit,  so  many  windows  towards  Heaven.1 

As  we  have  already  seen,  all  literature,  secular  as  well  as  sacred, 
kept  “  windows  open  towards  Heaven.”  This  was  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  all  our  writers.  Scholars,  theologians,  and  the  devout, 
were  agreed  that  the  idea  had  come  to  them  of  composing  works 
of  scholarly  religious  popularisation  which,  without  being  strictly 
literary,  scientific  or  devotional,  should  nevertheless  prove  acceptable 
alike  to  the  intellectual,  the  learned,  and  the  devout.  The  devout 
Humanists  of  France  introduced  the  style  of  which  the  Socrate 
chretien  was  one  of  the  earliest  masterpieces,  to  be  followed  and 
excelled  by  Malebranche  in  his  Conversations  chretiennes  and  his 
Entretiens ,  as  also  by  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  the  author  of  I’Essai  sur 
1’ indifference,  and  that  of  the  Soirees  de  Saint-P etershourg.  Without 
attempting  to  rank  our  forgotten  worthies  with  all  such  genius,  it 
is  good  to  remember  the  fertility  and  high  aims  of  so  many  honest 
workers  which  sought  to  render  meditation  on  the  loftiest  subjects 
acceptable  to  our  forefathers.  I  have  already  mentioned  several, 
and  there  are  more  to  come.  To  mention,  still  more  to  know,  all 
is  impossible.  At  least  let  us  salute  in  passing,  for  we  shall  not  meet 

1  Le  lys  du  Val  de  Guaraison,  p.  65. 
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him  again,  the  youngest  of  the  band,  Nicolas  de  la  Fayelle,  who  was 
but  eighteen  when  he  published  his  Genie  de  Tertullien  V  and 
another  layman,  an  old  magistrate  of  the  Foreze,  very  proud  of 
hailing  from  the  country  of  the  Astree ,  who  in  1645  dedicated  to 
Alphonse  de  Richelieu  UHomme-Dieu  ou  le  parallele  des  actions 
divines  et  humaines  de  Jesus-Christ.  My  attention  slumbered  over 
the  two  quarto  volumes  which  seem  endless,  but  I  recall  some  lines 
of  the  preface. 

F  rom  youth  up  we  have  been  vowed  to  the  Bar,  and  holding  that 
to  be  useless  in  the  world  is  not  to  live,2  it  is  likewise  our  belief  that 
having  been  first  advocate  on  behalf  of  individuals  and  later  of  the 
king,  in  these  our  last  days  we  should  be  advocate  of  God,  and  that 
He  demands  of  us  our  last  labours ;  that  having  sustained 
the  right  of  Titius  and  of  Mevius,  then  the  interests  of  Prince  and 
people,  we  should  finally  maintain  God’s  Cause  against  a  crowd  of 
libertines  or  rather  atheists. 

Should  the  reader  still  .  .  .  find  it  strange  that,  leaving  legal  Digests, 
we  should  take  on  ourselves  to  write  of  divine  mysteries,  let  him  know 
that  Jurisprudence  partakes  of  theology  and  includes  knowledge  of 
heavenly  as  well  as  earthly  matters.  Sooth,  it  behoves  an  advocate 
to  speak  as  much  of  heaven  as  of  this  world,  and  of  the  laws  of  God 
as  well  as  of  those  of  princes,  of  which  in  truth  our  codes — whether 
French  or  Roman — furnish  proof.  .  .  .  If  to  be  a  theologian  means 
to  speak  of  God,  should  we  not  all  be  theologians,  since  we  cannot 
be  His  children  without  knowing  Him,  nor  know  Him  without 
speaking  of  Him?  Despite  Charron,  human  tongues  and  pens 
can  have  no  worthier  employment  .  .  .  God  .  .  .  has  communed 
with  mankind  but  to  reveal  His  mysteries  to  men,  obliging  these  to 
publish  them  and  to  laud  Him.3 

II.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  of  seventeenth-century 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  French  reform  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
which  is  one  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  Devout  Humanism,  confirms 
by  notable  examples  our  general  observations  on  the  renaissance  of 
advanced  religious  studies  and  the  close  relations  then  established 

1  In  the  preface  he  makes  a  remark  certainly  not  borrowed  from  Pascal,  “  I  have  not 
been  so  scrupulous  as,  for  instance,  to  avoid  an  antithesis  from  fear  of  repeating  a  word  from 
some  previous  page  of  mine.” 

2  On  the  margin  here  is  written  Seneca’s  line,  Otium  sine  litteris  mors  est.  The  free  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  fine  text  confirms  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  Devout  Humanism  that  would 
not  suffer  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  for  sake  of  knowledge  or  of  art  for  art’s  sake. 

3  V Homme-Dieu,  I.  6-8. 
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between  secular  and  sacred  learning.  This  reform  brought  forth 
a  mass  of  books  and  pamphlets,  sometimes  of  an  extraordinary 
vehemence,  the  authors  hitting  out  with  a  vengeance. 

Is  it  not  true  (writes  one  among  them)  that  at  present  the 
monasteries  of  S.  Benedict  are  like  Noah’s  Ark,  where  every 
description  of  animal  is  welcome  P1 

One  can  fancy  the  phrase  awakening  sundry  savage  rejoinders. 
The  unlucky  monks,  elbowed  out  of  ancient  privileges,  could  do 
nothing  save  anathematize  the  “  modernity  ”  of  their  adversaries, 
who  were  not  slow  to  retort  in  kind. 

I  unite  with  S.  Bernard  in  mockery  of  those  who,  not  being  able  to 
taint  a  sound  vintage,  think  to  sully  it  by  terming  it  “  modern  ” 

.  .  .  (drawing)  from  the  treasure  of  their  senile  malice  the  label 
“  crude  ”...  themselves  old  bottles  unable  to  contain  new  wine.2 

This  new  wine,  of  which  the  bouquet  alone  was  sufficient  to 
nauseate  such  degenerate  monks,  was  intellectual  work  and  mental 
prayer.  Our  reformers  never  separated  these  two  essential  articles 
of  their  programme. 

Should  we  uphold  that  our  father  (S.  Benedict)  could  have  wished 
that  his  children  should  dwell  as  a  rule  in  a  dark  night  of  ignorance  ? 
Nay,  rather,  he  desired  and  straitly  commanded  that,  after  taking 
their  degree  in  mental  prayer  and  mastering  the  rules  of  the  devout 
life,  his  followers  should  apply  themselves  to  gathering  the  red  roses 
of  doctrine,  in  the  parterre  of  human  knowledge.3 

Or  again : 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  those  who  have  never  so  much  as  sipped  the 
sweets  of  inward  devotion  or  even  saluted  the  portal  of  the  Muses, 
stiffneckedly  oppose  .  .  .  praiseworthy  and  needful  reform.4 

But  I  hasten  to  come  to  a  monk  of  different  style,  Dom  Laurent 
Benard,  the  reformer  of  Cluny.  Of  all  the  forgotten  authors  which 
my  lucky  star  has  caused  me  to  meet,  none,  after  Y ves  de  Paris  and 
Bonal,  seems  to  me  to  merit  more  admiration  or  more  sympathy. 
With  the  exuberance  and  heat  of  his  youth,  he  presents  himself 

1  V anatipophile  binedictin  aux  pieds  du  Roi  .  .  .  pour  la  reformation  de  Vordre  btnedictin , 
Paris,  1615.  This  curious  little  book  too  frequently  resembles  the  Apologie  pour  Herodote. 
Like  almost  all  reformers,  the  author  assuredly  exaggerates,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  I  shall 
return  to  this  in  the  chapter  on  the  Benedictine  Abbesses. 

2  L' anatipophile,  pp.  86-7.  3  Ibid.,  p.  99.  4  Ibid.,  p.  315. 
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as  truly  alive,  ardent,  harmonious,  gay,  and  thoughtful,  a  dash  of  the 
born  writer  mingling  in  him  with  a  highminded  and  generous 
temperament.  Pupil  of  Gamache  and  fellow-scholar  with  Cospean 
and  Asseline,  he  had  been  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  before  entering 
Cluny,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  collaborators  of  Dom 
Didier  de  la  Cour  in  that  splendid  reform  of  Saint- Vanne  whence 
sprang  the  congregation  of  Saint-Maur.  From  his  college  of  Cluny, 
Benard  shows  us  Saint-German-des-Pres.  Precursor  of  Mabillon  in 
style,  his  description  of  Benedictine  decadence  does  not  lack  vivacity.1 

Monastic  order  .  .  .  where  are  thy  Basils,  thine  Athanasiuses 
.  .  .  thy  fourteen  thousand  writers  ?  .  .  .  “  The  Lord  has  taken 
my  great  ones  from  my  midst.”  .  .  .  My  brethren,  is  not  that  the 
voice  of  your  widowed  mother  ?  Ah  !  poor  widow  of  such  great 
and  venerable  abbes.  .  .  .  “  How  is  it  that  the  Lord  has  veiled  in 
darkness,”  has  entombed  in  ignorance,  “the  daughter  of  Sion?” 
Lord  Abbots,  Father  Priors,  the  ambitions  and  avarice  of  some  of 
your  predecessors  have  caused  this  fall.  When  to  reign  as  Caesar, 
to  fill  their  coffers  like  Croesus  .  .  .  they  hindered  possible  opposition 
from  coming  to  the  birth,  depriving  the  youth  of  their  cloisters 
alike  of  learning  and  of  virtue,  as  young  chicks  despoiled  of  their 
tender  spurs  are  turned  from  courageous  cockerels  into  weak  and 
degenerate  capons.  .  .  .  Then  what  did  God?  Seeing  that,  He 
wreaked  ruin  upon  your  houses,  and  exterminated  from  the  world 
the  race  of  these  Abbots.  .  .  .  And  we,  my  brothers,  fearing  lest 
the  youth  around  us  should  become  more  learned,  more  virtuous 
than  ourselves,  preferred  to  give  ourselves  over  a  prey  to  .  .  . 
commendators2.  .  .  than  to  owe  our  defence  and  guarantee  to  the 
eloquence,  learning,  and  virtue  of  .  .  .  our  younger  brethren. 
Take  warning  by  us,  ye  others,  beloved  children  among  us  .  .  . 
envy  not  in  your  colleagues  the  knowledge  and  devotion  which  are 
your  guard,  the  tutelary  deities  of  your  monasteries. 3 

As  we  see,  he  is  not  content  to  lament  or  to  be  indignant:  he 
wishes  to  explain  to  himself  the  ruin  of  this  once  great  Order,  he 

1  On  Dom  Laurent  Bteard,  cf.  the  excellent  pamphlet  of  Dom  Didier-Laurent,  Dom 
Didier  de  la  Cour  .  .  .  etle  rtjorme  des  btnedictins  de  Lorraine  (Nancy,  1604),  pp.  187  ff. 

2  [Commendam.  “  The  system  whereby  an  extern,  not  a  monk,  often  not  an  eccle¬ 
siastic,  was  nominated  abbot  of  a  monastery  by  some  outside  authority,  pope  or  king  or 
lay  patron  representing  the  founder  of  the  monastery,  to  manage  the  property, 
administer  the  temporalities,  and  above  all  draw  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery.”  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler,  Benedictine  Monarchism,  p.  361.— Tr.] 

3  Parinbses  chretiennes  (1616),  pp.  385-8. 
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lays  bare  a  wound  that  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly — the  ignoble 
jealousies  of  Superiors  and  of  monks  “  depriving  ”  the  young  monks 
“  of  learning  and  of  virtue,”  the  first  persuaded  that  they  would 
thus  reign  at  their  ease  over  negative  qualities,  the  second  voting 
for  unworthy  abbots  instead  of  encouraging  the  merits  of  devout  and 
scholarly  monks.  He  pursues  the  theme  in  a  fine  chapter  entitled 
“  That  an  Abbot  should  be  Learned.”  The  passage  cited  below 
may  be  strong,  yet  it  is  inspired  by  such  lofty  passion  as  must  excuse 
much.  He  paraphrases  the  story  of  Balaam  and  his  ass. 

Behold  the  emblem  of  the  ignorant  Superior  .  .  .  one  ass 
conducting  another.  .  .  .  If  by  chance  the  poor  ass  is  keener  sighted 
than  his  driver,  if  the  monk  is  wiser  and  more  learned  than  his  Abbot, 
and  apprehending  danger  would  fain  avoid  it,  would  seek  to  excuse 
himself  from  saying  or  going  or  doing  aught  against  God  and  His 
Angel  .  .  .  this  ignoramus  of  a  Superior,  like  a  purblind  Balaam, 
will  assail  him  with  censures,  blows  of  discipline,  resounding  insults. 
.  .  .  Alas,  my  brethren,  beware  of  such  abbots;  poor  beasts  of 
burden,  God  keep  you  from  such  riders  ! 

The  jealous  Superiors  do  not  escape. 

Meseems  that  I  see  ignorant  and  envious  age  as  riotous  hornets 
buzzing  in  a  cloister  against  the  studies  of  promising  youth.  Blinded 
Balaams,  or  rather  unsaddled  asses,  braying  in  concert  that  the  service 
of  God  will  suffer  loss,  that  youth  will  become  puffed  up,  that  it 
will  lose  the  cloister  atmosphere  and  regularity,  that  it  will 
no  longer  reassume  the  yoke,  or  submit  to  the  ordered  course 
of  divine  worship.  .  .  .  Gently,  not  so  fast,  have  but  a  little  patience, 
there  is  a  remedy  for  all.1 

The  remedy  for  the  ill-effects  of  study — is  it  not  knowledge  itself? 
This  great  monk  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  all  the  first  Humanists : 

“  The  learned  man,”  says  the  Sage,  “  is  of  a  precious  spirit.” 
It  is  true,  and  must  be  confessed  by  us,  in  despite  of  the  petty  and 
self-contented  envy  of  the  ignorant.  The  souls  of  others  are  drawn 
from  an  ordinary  quarry,  but  that  of  the  wise  is  a  diamond,  cut  from 
a  precious  stone.  If,  as  says  Anaxagoras,  souls  are  particles  of  God, 
if,  as  say  the  Anthropomorphites,  we  are  His  members,  then  the 
wise  man  would  be  drawn  from  His  eyes,  the  ignorant  from  His 
heel.  .  .  .  Fear  not  then,  brethren,  that  the  learning  and  eloquence, 
which  has  safeguarded  the  Church,  could  ever  ruin  religion  and  chill 

1  Les  partnkses ,  pp.  349-53. 
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devotion.  On  the  contrary,  as  faith  engenders  charity,  so  science 
and  knowledge  bring  forth  devotion. 

Mabillon  will  be  less  ardent,  perhaps  less  keen  and  decisive,  when 
in  his  turn  he  will  refute  the  same  sophisms  so  unfortunately 
republished  by  Ranee. 

What  the  eye  does  not  see,  the  heart  will  not  desire.  Ignoti  nulla 
cupido.  .  .  .  Ignorance  of  good  chills  and  disheartens,  it  is  a  sauce 
made  of  water,  not  tempting  appetite.  Nothing  of  that  for  God’s 
servant.  .  .  . 

Nam  neque  mutatur  nigra  pice  lacteus  humor , 

Nec  quod  erat  candens,fit  terebinthus,  ebur. 

Sweet  milk  will  not  curdle  nor  spotless  ivory  turn  into  ebon 
terebinth.  You  have  always  a  foothold  of  reason  or  a  wing  of 
possibility  in  a  wise  man,  whoever  he  may  be  .  .  .  you  can  climb 
to  meet  him,  or  he  can  soar  to  meet  you,  half-way. 

What  seductive  complexity !  He  has  good  sense,  and  all  the 
ardours  of  a  new-born  soul,  and  the  keenness  of  a  finely  tempered 
observer.  By  this  psychological  bent  of  his  mind  he  often  reminds 
me  of  Newman.  He  ends  splendidly: 

Fear  not,  my  Fathers,  a  great  man  of  learning  is  never  petty- 
minded.1 

Yet  to  Benard’s  ideal  monk,  especially  when  he  is  abbot,  learning 
is  not  sufficient.  With  Maldonat,  Dom  Laurent  wishes 

each  to  be  eloquent  in  his  own  tongue,  to  speak  Latin  properly,  to 
understand  Greek,  and  be  able  to  read  Hebrew.2 

Notice  the  descending  scale.  A  father- Abbot — orator  and  poet 
— will  guide  the  heart  and  brain  of  his  monks,  “  the  crozier  in  his 
hand  is  his  best  argument.” 

The  empire  of  a  ready  tongue  cannot  be  exaggerated,  it  instils 
or  checks  appetite  at  will,  bridles  or  spurs  ...  it  is  the  axe  of 
vices  and  the  buckler  which  keeps  innocence  and  virtue  safely 
guarded;  a  balm  for  sorrow;  a  flame  of  fire  for  a  languishing  soul. 
Thus  said  the  Apostle:  “To  this  end  was  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  the  Word  of  the  Father,  that  Voice  from  heaven  “  manifested 
that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.”  Thus  Pericles 
was  by  the  Greeks  surnamed  the  Olympian.3 

1  Parlnhes  chrStiennes ,  pp.  379-87.  2  Ibid.,  p.  363.  a  Ibid.,  pp.  364-27. 
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Indissoluble  alliance  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  piety.  Could 
I  find  a  more  authentic  representative  of  Devout  Humanism  ? 

III.  The  history  of  the  Church,  picturesque,  palpitating  with 
interest,  and  weighty  with  dogma,  could  not  fail  to  enthral  men  so 
many-sided,  living  life  up  to  the  hilt.  Certainly  they  did  not  neglect 
either  that  criticism  which  is  one  of  the  sacred  legacies  of  Humanism 
or  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  history,  the  chronology  and  geography 
that  were  among  the  last  pastimes  of  the  dying  Renaissance.1  But 
these  sterner  studies  had  not  yet  developed  that  impersonal  curiosity, 
that  detachment  of  standpoint  which,  later,  Richard  Simon  was  to 
push  so  far.  The  majority  of  writers  at  this  era  demanded  of  Church 
history  lovely  visions,  oratorical  themes,  arguments  for  apologetics, 
lessons  of  theology,  and  examples  of  saintliness.2  I  spoke  just  now 
of  Baronius,  who  has  left  his  mark  on  almost  all  of  them.  They  read 
and  re-read  him  with  incredible  joy,  so  that  one  can  scarcely  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  monumental  work  in  the  development  of 
modern  Catholicism.  For  the  first  time,  the  pageant  of  the  ages 
of  Christianity  unrolled  itself  before  their  eyes  like  an  immense 
fresco.  The  Church  became  a  living  creature;  they  saluted  her  in  the 
words  of  the  prophets: 

Behold  the  new  Jerusalem, 

Rising  brilliant  from  the  desert. 

To  those — preachers,  controversialists,  parish  priests — lacking 
time  to  read  Baronius,  the  Jesuit  Jacques  Gaultier  presented  the 
weighty  folio  termed  by  him  a  manual,  Table  chronologique  de  Tetat 
du  christianisme  deputs  la  naissance  de  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the 
aim,  in  his  own  words,  was  “  to  show  as  in  a  glass  the  Church  as  the 
true  Bride  of  the  Lamb.”  This  curious  book,  dedicated  to  Henri  IV , 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  “  a  synoptic  picture  in  twelve  columns, 
indicating  under  their  dates  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  anti-popes 
(when  there  are  any),  Councils,  patriarchs,  sacred  writers,  saints 
and  other  illustrious  persons  in  the  Church,  together  with  emperors, 
kings  of  France  and  other  monarchs,  secular  writers,  heretics,  and 

1  The  allusion  here  is,  of  course,  to  Scaliger  and  Petau.  The  esteem  which  the  Jesuits 
also  have  always  manifested  for  that  idol  of  the  seventeenth  century,  geography,  is  well 
known. 

2  Recalling  Newman  yet  again.  Cf.  Historical  Sketches  and  a  long  chapter  of  the  author’s 
Newman,  essai  de  biographie  psychologique,  pp.  118-52. 
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the  salient  events  of  ecclesiastical  history.  ...  A  sublime  picture  in 
which  one  sees  the  Church  of  God  in  her  majestic  unity  advancing 
triumphantly  through  the  ages,  in  the  midst  of  political  societies 
which  rise,  succeed  one  another  and  disappear,  and  of  thrones  which 
sink  at  her  feet,  as  if  to  pay  homage  to  her  changelessness.  Victorious 
over  persecutions,  over  brute  force,  over  the  pride  of  human  intellect, 
over  the  heresies  which  she  confounds,  she  is  defended  by  her 
doctors,  and  shines  resplendent  with  the  heavenly  virtues  of  her 
saints  and  the  glory  of  her  martyrs.”  Pere  Gaultier  adds  a  detailed 
demonstration  of  the  “  variations  ”  of  every  heresy  and,  in  the  words 
of  Henry  IV’s  own  fine  letter  to  the  author,  “  the  conformity  of 
our  belief  with  that  of  our  fathers  through  the  centuries.”1  Such 
a  canvas  indeed  afforded  scope  for  the  talents  of  every  devout  Humanist. 
One  palpitating  passage  from  the  pages  of  Dom  Laurent  Benard, 
fresh  from  the  influence  of  Baronius,  may  be  quoted. 

Shall  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  great  Athanasius,  pillar  of  the  East, 
bugbear  of  heretical  emperors,  terror  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  axe 
of  idolatry,  the  Marcellus  and  Fabius  of  the  Roman  Church,  her 
ready  sword  and  impenetrable  buckler  against  every  assault  of 
Arianism?  While  “  a  world,  all  Christendom,  weeps  to  see  herself 
transformed,  made  Arian  by  her  chiefs  and  bishops,  down  to  those 
five  hundred  prelates  subscribing  to  the  Council  of  Ariminium,” 
while  a  Hosius,  father  of  bishops,  dictator  of  general  councils,  and 
principal  agent  of  the  whole  Church  of  God,  forgetting  himself,  in 
submission  to  the  emperor  Constans,  subscribes  to  Arianism  instead 
of  to  the  Homousius,  instead  of  to  that  Nicaean  Creed  which  he  had 
conceived  and  dictated  to  all  Christendom  as  president  at  the  first 
Council  .  .  .  while  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Church  of  God 
trembled  under  furious  assaults  from  the  gates  of  hell,  while  the 
Pope  Liberius  seemed  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  Arianism, 
Athanasius  almost  alone  stood  firm,  upholding  the  standard  of  or¬ 
thodoxy  for  forty  years  against  peoples,  bishops,  and  emperors.  To 
be  joined  with  him  was  to  be  Catholic,  to  oppose  him  was  to  show 
oneself  heretic.  He  it  was  who  gave  to  Catholics  the  token  of 
orthodox  faith,  the  sign-manual  of  true  Christianity.  His  clergy 
were  for  Christians  the  Church  Catholic,  his  Alexandria  the  true 
Rome,  his  episcopal  palace  an  abiding  CEcumenical  Council.  And 
this  man,  and  more  than  man,  was  a  monk,  and  when  he  desired  a 
theme  for  self-applause  could  make  no  prouder  boast,  for  all  that  he 


1  Cf.  Prat,  ibid.,  pp.  571-5. 
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himself  was  Athanasius,  than  that  having  been  servant  in  the  desert 
to  the  Father  of  Asceticism,  S.  Antony,  he  had  more  than  once 
been  suffered  to  wash  the  hermit’s  feet.1 

Is  this  not  almost  Bossuet,  and,  stranger  still,  is  it  not  almost 
Lacordaire?  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  historical  impressions  is  their  modern  character,  in  fact,  their 
Romanticism.  Dom  Laurent  Benard  understood  and  sympathised 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  just  as  he  understood  and  sympathised  with  the 
Primitive  Church.  His  evocation  of  S.  Anselm  at  the  Council  of 
Bar  is  a  masterpiece.2  Bossuet  as  historian-orator  is  unrivalled,  but 
the  frontiers  of  his  enthusiasm  are  strictly  defined.  Would  he  have 
written  with  Dom  Laurent,  “  Even  to-day  we  rank  the  Doorway 
of  Rheims  Cathedral  among  France’s  rarest  treasures  .  .  .  a  miracle 
of  workmanship?  ”3  This  Benedictine  of  Louis  XIII’s  day  speaks 
of  “  the  Monks  of  the  West  ”  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
Montalembert.  The  Seventh  Parenese,  Of  the  Monk  and  his  excellence 
(reprinted  in  1850),  may  well  have  precipitated  a  hundred  youths  on 
the  road  to  Solesmes.  The  name  of  Cluny  is  as  honey  on  his  lips. 

Also  the  cenobites  have  always  kept  open  house,  as  though  they 
were  universal  hosts;  to  this  Cluny  witnesses,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  in  our  own  day  in  the  person  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  a  worthy 
cenobite  and  former  scholar  of  our  loved  College  of  Cluny  .  .  . 
Dom  Pierre  Donnauld.4 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  “That  Great  Abbot,  the  Father- 
Eternal,”  and  of  “  the  angels  in  His  Heaven,  in  His  great  Abbey.” 

Modern  also  appear  the  researches  of  several  among  these  writers 
into  the  intimate  life  of  the  Church.  The  war  which  it  had  become 
needful  to  wage  against  the  seductions  of  Lutheran  individualism, 
the  conclusions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  habitual  grace,  the 
rationalism  already  nascent,  and  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
the  Greeks,  were  among  the  grounds  that  increasingly  caused  theo¬ 
logians,  for  instance  Ripalda  and  Lugo,  to  take  up  the  study  of  what 

1  Parinhes  chretiennes,  pp.  147-9.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  147-9. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  374-6.  The  passage  is  unfortunately  too  long  for  me  to  quote. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  205-6.  The  charity  of  Donnauld,  Bishop  of  Mirepoix,  is  well  known  (cf. 
Picot,  I.  237,  194).  Dom  Laurent  records  that  by  his  alms  “he  had,  some  fifteen  years 
previously,  saved  the  lives  of  10,000  poor,  and  but  the  year  before,  1614,  had  fed  daily 
7000  or  8000,  the  thunder  of  whose  voices  had  so  affected  his  hearing  while  ministering  to 
them  in  person,  that  for  a  week  he  was  forced  to  communicate  with  all  by  signs  only.”  He 
speaks  elsewhere  with  an  ingenuous  pride  of  “  Pierre  Abelard,  our  monk  of  Cluny,”  p.  192. 
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has  come  to  be  called  religious  psychology— —a  new  name  for  an 
old  thing  -a  task  of  pure  delight  for  these  Humanists.  One  of  them 
writes : 

I  marvel  that  writers  should  so  diligently  have  occupied  themselves 
in  the  quest  and  exhibition  of  the  monsters  of  nature,  and  all  that 
secondary  causes  could  produce  of  hideousness  upon  the  earth’s 
surface,  while  they  neglect  to  remark  the  prodigies  of  grace 
and  the  divine  workings  of  virtue  from  on  high  in  Holy  Church. 
I  found  one  such  learned  man1  who  professed  to  write  history  and 
publish  books  on  the  state  of  the  Church  and  its  success,  lingering 
over  the  abnormal  Cyclops  born  at  Peronne,  1577,  n°t>ng,  like 
another  Callimachus,  place  and  date  of  birth,  like  an  anatomical 
surgeon  dissecting  its  every  member,  conjecturing  like  an  astrologer 
the  sinister  auguries  of  this  monstrous  event.  .  .  .  Now,  if  his 
design  had  been  to  impress  upon  us,  by  means  of  this  monstrosity,  a 
fear  of  the  judgements  of  God  and  to  make  us  realise  the  rigour  of 
His  justice,  wherefore,  by  the  narrations  of  the  marvels  of  Grace, 
did  he  not  rather  give  us  some  means  of  hoping  and  of  breathing  the 
air  of  His  compassion?2 

The  objection  is  well-grounded  ;  must  not  the  historian  of  the 
Church  bring  almost  visibly  before  our  eyes  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church?  No  monsters,  or  as  few  as  possible.  There  is  a  moral 
to  be  deduced  from  this  humorous  command.  From  the  strictly 
religious  point  of  view,  many  among  the  greater  number  of  incidents 
which  encumber  ecclesiastical  histories  are  scarcely  more  interesting 
than  the  birth  or  anatomy  of  the  cyclops  of  Peronne.  The  history 
of  the  Church  is,  rightly  conceived,  but  the  inner  history  of  the 

1  Gabriel  du  Preau,  Vol.  II  of  his  History,  time  of  Henry  III. 

2  Le  p'elerinage  de  Notre-Dame  de  Moyen-Pont ,  by  R.  P.  T.  Jean  le  Boucher,  religious 
Minim  of  Peronne  (1623),  in  the  preface.  It  is  a  charming  book.  Do  not  enquire  the  reason 
of  this  digression  in  a  book  about  a  pilgrimage.  I  have  already  said  that  division  of  labour 
was  not  yet  invented.  It  springs  from  the  author’s  surprise  that  the  miracles  of  Moyen-Pont 
should  never  have  been  chronicled.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  doctor  of  theology,  an  historian, 
a  native  of  Peronne,  who,  when  he  takes  to  writing,  has  no  more  to  tell  us  than  of  a  Cyclops  ! 
Why  has  he  nought  to  say  of  Moyen-Pont?  Why,  I  declare,  in  the  same  town  of  Peronne 
was  born  in  January,  1621,  another  abnormal  child,  Heaven  grant  that  none  will  write  about 
him.  Be  it  remarked  in  passing  that  this  question  of  monsters  for  long  had  an  interest  for 
ecclesiastical  minds.  Baptism  for  such  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
curious  notes  in  the  life  of  Lazare  Bocquillot  (the  famous  liturgist).  Bocquillot  raised  this 
question  with  several  physicians  and  certain  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  unanimously 
decided,  against  the  Roman  ritual,  that  baptism  was  needful.  One  of  the  medical  consulta¬ 
tions  is  signed  Dodart.  Cf.  Vie  et  ouvrage  de  M.  Lazare-Andre  Bocquillot ,  and  upon  the 
latter  book,  the  melanges  hist,  etphil  de  Michault,  II.  403. 
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saints,  understanding  the  word  “  Saint  ”  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by 
the  Apostles.  To  this  history  of  the  saints  it  is  to  be  avowed  that 
Devout  Humanism  has  dedicated  itself  with  an  extraordinary  zeal, 
as  the  next  chapter  will  demonstrate.1 

1  One  of  our  authors,  to-day  totally  forgotten,  the  Franciscan  friar  ( recollet )  Pere  Rapine, 
compiled  a  species  of  psychological  history  of  the  Church,  an  immense  Discours  sur  I’histoire 
universelle,  conceived,  if  it  may  be  said,  from  the  inside,  in  the  manner  subsequently  to  be 
followed  by  Neander,  Newman,  and,  to  cite  a  more  recent  name,  by  Pere  Tacchi-Venturi 
in  his  Storia  della  Compagnia  di  Gesit,  t.  I.  La  vita  religiosa  in  Italia  durante  la  prima  eta 
dell’  ordine  (Rome,  1910).  This  Rapine  is  a  most  original,  perhaps  an  almost  rash,  thinker, 
a  profound  scholar  as  well  as  an  eloquent  writer.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  vols.  of  his  work  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  but  the  third  and  fourth,  of  which  the  former  is  dedicated  to  Christian- 
isnte  naissant,  and  deals  with  “  the  faith  of  religion,  and  innocence  of  man  under  the  natural 
law.”  The  second  vol.,  Le  Cbristianisme Jlorissant,  gives  “  the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  . 
that  of  the  true  religion  .  .  .  and  that  of  the  Saint.”  These  two  vols.  have  for  general 
title,  Le  Cbristianisme  fervent  dans  la  primitive  lUglise  et  languissant  dans  celle  de  nos  derniers 
sifoles,  and  for  individual  titles,  Vol.  I.  :  La  face  de  I’Eglise  universelle  oil  il  est  traitS  de 
l' Stablissement  de  l’£glise  dans  le  monde ,  de  sa  perpetuite  dans  la  communion  romaine,  de  sa 
police sacrSe,  et  de ses principales affaires en  tousle  temps.  Vol.  II.  :  La  face  del’  £glise  primitive 
considiree  dans  ses  exercises  de  pietS  oil  il  est  traitS  des  sacraments.  To  read  Rapine  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  inspiration  of  a  visit  to  the  basilicas  of  Rome. 
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I.  F  saints,  even  of  those  whose  lives,  published  between 

I  I  1600  and  1660,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque 
nationale,  there  is  no  end — SS.  Aderold,  Amable,  Arnould, 
Babolin,  Benezet,  Eloi,  Guillaume,  Hubert,  Marcoul,  Medard, 
Nicaise,  Blessed  Pierre  de  Luxembourg.  .  .  .  SS.  Anne,  Berthe, 
Isabelle,  Reine — patrons  of  twenty  provinces,  of  a  hundred  churches, 
from  the  first  century  down  to  Merovingian  times,  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  Renaissance.  Add  to  this  that  many  of  the  Saints  have 
several  biographers,  S.  Yves,  for  example,  at  least  three  (1618,  1623, 
1640);  S.  Spire  also  three  (1614,  1627,  1658).  Add  also  that  the 
Bibliothlque  nationale  in  all  probability  possesses  only  a  third  of  the 
works  of  this  nature.  So  much  for  the  saints  of  old:1  the  litany  of 
pious  persons  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  recorded  on  the 
morrow  of  their  deaths,  provides  another  poem,  which  we  shall  soon 
come  to.  We  have  two  different  types  of  literature :  the  first  more 
or  less  legendary  and  of  a  mediaeval  naivete ;  the  second  strictly 
historical  and  psychological.  Saints  of  old  and  saints  of  but  yesterday : 
their  kinship  is  in  itself  full  of  lessons.  The  two  series  were  written 
for  readers  who  passed  with  equal  edification  from  the  life  of  Ste. 
Aure  to  that  of  Mme.  Acarie,  from  S.  Benezet  to  Pere  de  Condren. 
No  type  of  sainthood  came  amiss  to  these  Humanists.  All  the  ages  of 
the  Church  interested  them  and  fed  their  eager  curiosity.  They 
were  Catholics  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  as  we  are  no  longer, 

1  Comparison  between  the  number  of  these  works  and  the  relative  poverty  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bibliotheque  nationale  must  of  course  be  merely  conjectural.  I  deduce  it  from 
the  fact  of  having  found  in  other  Libraries — notably  among  the  Bollandists  and  in  the 
Bibliotheque  MSjanes — various  lives  of  saints  not  possessed  by  the  Nationale.  Many  others, 
printed  in  and  for  their  respective  provinces,  must  be  wholly  lost ;  cloister  libraries  having 
been,  since  1789,  twice  or  thrice  pillaged.  What  an  incomparable  library  to-day  might  not 
the  Bollandist  Fathers  boast,  had  they  not  been  forced,  after  evil  days,  once  more  to  begin 
their  collections  from  the  beginning  1 
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we  who  pick  and  choose,  loyal  only  to  the  devotions  of  the  moment, 
content  to  ignore  the  others.1 

When  I  speak  of  the  element  of  legend  in  the  majority  of  lives 
of  early  saints,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  biographers  treated  as  gospel 
every  supernatural  incident  they  recorded.  The  spirit  of  criticism 
was  already  awake  in  the  world;  and  the  founder  of  the  Bollandists 
was  but  a  few  years  younger  than  S.  Francois  de  Sales.  One  of  our 
authors  expressly  avows  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
S.  George,  but  that  he  clings  to  the  tale  for  its  symbolic  value; 
another,  after  many  pages  about  a  miraculous  Virgin,  adds  prudently: 

One  knows  not  how  this  image  came  to  this  place,  but  only  that  it 
did  come  to  the  joy  of  the  neighbourhood.2 

Germain  Cortade  narrates: 

The  executioners  having  stripped  Ste.  Faith  of  her  garments, 
the  saint’s  delicate  body  appeared  enveloped  in  fine  white  linen 
sent  from  Heaven,  as  the  story  has  it,  or  at  any  rate  in  something 
that  seemed  a  miraculous  enfolding  shelter.3 

True  or  not,  such  stories  moved  them,  and  they  retold  them  with 
charming  grace.  All  the  poetry  of  Ireland  breathes  in  Noel  de 
Merode’s  La  vie  admirable  de  Ste.  Brigide  (1652). 

There  is  nought  more  fleeting  than  shadow  or  sunbeam,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  was  the  latter  of  which  the  saint  once  unthinkingly  availed 

1  This  progressive  decadence  in  the  old  universal  interest  is  a  curious  law  of  hagiographic 
literature.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  nineteenth  century.  Catholic  Romanticism  (in  France, 
with  Montalembert  and  Ozanam  ;  in  Germany  with  Goerres ;  in  England  with  the  Tracta- 
rians,  who  made  their  own  the  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages)  brought  Gothic  hagiography  into 
fashion.  Later,  under  the  Second  Empire,  in  spite  of  certain  attempts  to  return  to  the  saints 
of  the  early  centuries,  enthusiasm  concentrated  itself  upon  more  modern  ones,  those  especially 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  (Schools  of  Dupanloup  and  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
Veuillot,  Maynard,  Loth,  Aubineau).  Exceptions,  of  course,  there  were,  but  on  the  average 
the  rule  held.  In  our  days  present-day  saints  are  in  vogue  (see  the  biographies  of  M.  Baunard.) 
Some  classic  aureoles — SS.  Teresa,  Chantal,  Francois  de  Sales — scintillate  still;  but  they 
are  few.  In  spite  of  the  neoromanticism  of  Huysmans  and  the  revival  of  studies  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  tastes  of  the  mass  of  the  religious  public  are  increasingly  narrow  ;  Christian 
history  leaves  them  cold.  The  fact  suggests  an  interesting  enquiry,  but  from  certain  indica¬ 
tions  a  reaction  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

2  Le  pHerinage  de  Notre-Dame  du  Moyen-Pont,  p.  28.  Works  of  this  kind  are  rare  and 
precious,  furnishing  many  curious  details  of  manners.  “  Who  shall  deny,”  writes  the  his¬ 
torian,  “  that  there  is  no  irreverence  on  this  holy  pilgrimage,  no  horseplay,  laughter,  frivolity  : 
that  there  is  no  sacrilege  in  showing  oneself  half  naked  in  one’s  shirt  in  the  precincts  of  the 
chapel.  Such  ceremonies  ought  not  to  be  observed,  rather  as  an  abuse  of  holy  things,  they 
should  be  modified  and  reduced,”  p.  78. 

3  Les  sept  saints  tuttlaires  de  I'Agenais,  p.  31. 
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herself,  as  a  support.  For  returning  from  keeping  her  sheep  in  open 
country,  she  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  entered  her  dwelling,  drenched 
to  the  skin.  Hastily  unfastening  her  dripping  garments,  her  eyes 
dazzled  by  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  she  took  a  sunbeam  striking 
through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  for  a  cord  on  which  she  cast  her  robe 
and  mantle  to  dry,  at  the  moment  when  a  holy  man  with  his  following 
arrived  to  have  speech  with  her.  Enthralled  by  the  celestial  sweetness 
of  his  teaching,  midnight  was  upon  his  hearers  ere  they  knew,  at 
which  time  certain  of  his  company,  who  had  long  marvelled  in 
themselves  to  see  the  garments  a-hanging  yet  upon  the  sunbeam 
(it  by  a  secret  Providence  having  continued  to  shine  from  the  moment 
of  the  saint’s  return),  said :  “  Good  virgin,  take  again  thy  garments 
and  dismiss  yon  sunray  which  has  supported  them  since  noon.”1 

De  Merode  but  paraphrases  with  evident  delight  an  old  text; 
but  other  writers  give  rein  to  their  imaginations.  The  Dominican 
Labarde  published  in  1618  the  Theatre  sang/ant  de  Ste.  Catherine , 
martyr e,  sur  lequel  sa  vie  et  sa  mort  sont  representees  par  quatorze 
divers  actes ,  a  veritable  mystery-play  of  poignant  interest.  The 
Life  of  Ste.  Fare,  abbess  of  Faremoustier,  by  the  Minim  Robert 
Regnault,  has  likewise  its  dramatic  element;  it  is  enriched  also  by 
lyrical  effusions,  learned  dissertations,  parentheses  worthy  of  Sterne, 
anything  and  everything  suggested  by  the  fancy  to  which  the  author 
abandons  himself  like  a  leaf — or  rather  a  lark — on  the  wind.2 
Voluble,  pedantic,  absurd,  he  is  yet  so  joyous,  so  much  in  love  with 
his  saint  that  one  has  not  the  heart  to  close  the  book  beginning, 
“  Madame,  during  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Licinius !  ”  and  dedicated 
to  the  abbess  of  “  the  holy  Vestals  ”  of  Faremoustier.  The  first 
chapter  is  called  Of  the  Origin  and  Conditions  of  the  French  and  their 
religion.  At  once  he  soars. 

Ancient  Gaul,  like  some  great  city,  has  for  moats  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  rivers  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine; 
for  walls,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  which  the  Monts  Cenis  and 
S.  Godart  are  like  towers  flanking  the  curtains  between  east  and 
south,  and  the  mountains  of  Languedoc  are  the  bastions  defending  it 
towards  the  Western  Ocean  and  Spain. 


1  Les  sept  saints  tutelaires  de  l’ Agenais  p.  145. 

2  La  vie  et  miracles  de  Ste.  Fare  (Paris,  1626).  The  author  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Monastery  of  Mersenne,  on  the  Place  Royale,  of  which  now  nothing  unfortunately  remains 
except  the  cloister,  itself  also  threatened. 
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We  are  caught  by  so  magnificent  an  exordium.  What  follows, 
though  it  is  not  always  of  the  same  quality,  is  marked  by  a  spirit  eager 
to  enquire  into,  for  example,  learned  researches  concerning  names 
of  antiquity.  At  length  we  come  to  Ste.  Fare,  of  whom  indeed  little 
is  known.  What  matter!  One  choice  line  of  the  chronicle  will 
provide  several  chapters. 

One  day  the  holy  Abbot  (Columbanus),  visiting  the  little  saint  his 
friend,  observed  in  her  hand  some  ripe  ears  of  wheat,  although  the 
time  of  harvest  was  not  yet.  At  the  sight  he  fell  into  meditation, 
becoming  aware  that  the  corn  ripe  out  of  season  prefigured,  in  a 
mystery  of  Heaven,  the  early  graces  of  little  Fare. 

Now  for  the  secret !  No,  not  yet !  Let  us  first  improve  the  occasion 
by  meditating  on  the  normal  growth  of  vegetation,  then  on  the  myth 
of  Ceres,  then  on  the  symbolism  of  wheat.  As  two  verses  of 
Tibullus  (spicamque  teneto )  and  various  Roman  medals  show,  wheat 
symbolises  peace;  as  il  we  have  noted  in  the  old  medals  of  Carthage 
it  symbolises  also  fertility  and  many  other  things.1 

“  This  was  the  meditation  into  which  S.  Columbanus  fell.”  But 
this  is  still  too  vague.  A  further  couple  of  chapters  will  “  explain  ” 
the  wheatears. 

Drawing  .  .  .  the  child  countess  aside,  Columbanus  said:  “  Little 
Fare,  Heaven  intends  to  make  of  thee  a  greater  marvel  .  .  .  than 
the  Pharos  of  Egypt  .  .  .  this  young  hand  holds  more  than  thou 
canst  imagine,  thy  wheatear  is  an  emblem  of  humanity  (of  the 
Christ).  .  .  .  Thy  faithful  maidenhood  will  prevail  over  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  bom  Prince  of  Bethlehem,  as  did  the  faithful 
maidenhood  of  Ruth  over  the  chaste  love  of  Boaz,  a  prince  dwelling 
in  Bethlehem.  .  .  . 

This  King  Who  every  king  transcends. 

Desires  thy  beauty,  towards  thee  bends, 

(Oh,  little  Countess  ...  be  Jesus  wholly  thine  and  thou  wholly  for  Jesus) 
When  He  comes  from  His  ivory  palace  fair. 

All  things  at  His  aspect  grow  rich  and  rare, 

Kings’  daughters  in  purple  and  robes  of  sheen, 

Do  the  honours  at  court  with  a  joyous  mien.  .  .  . 

1  “  Here  may  be  recalled  Guillaume  de  Choul,  a  learned  antiquary,  who  had  seen  Provi¬ 
dence  represented  as  an  ant  holding  in  its  jaws  three  ears  of  wheat,  engraved  on  a  valuable 
jasper,  much  prized  by  him.”  I  apologize  for  having  been  beguiled  by  this  book,  only  in  my 
hands  for  a  short  while,  and  having  omitted  to  note  the  pages.  The  chapters  on  “  the  ear  of 
wheat  ”  are  XI-XV. 
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The  little  Countess  (I  skip  pages)  was  transported  by  the  discourse 
of  Columbanus  .  .  .  the  holy  Abbot  .  .  .  taking  a  grain  of  this 
marvellous  wheat  and  putting  it  on  her  hand,  said:  “  Lo,  this  is  what 
God  desires  of  thee,  that  pure  heart  of  thine,  which  is  like  in  form 
to  this  kernel.  .  . 

And  now  we  are  back  again  in  the  absurd — 

“  The  heart,”  said  he,  “  like  this  grain,  is  pyramidal  in  form,  round 
rather  than  long,  resembling  a  pear-shaped  pearl  or  a  pineapple.” 

Then  follow  thirty  anatomies,  fifty  symbols,  a  rose  blossoming 
around  a  fresco  of  F ra  Angelico.  I  will  not  quote  them,  but  the  total 
impression  is  delicious.  “  All  tilings  grow  rich  and  rare  ”  around 
a  child’s  little  hand  holding  an  ear  of  corn. 

Imagination  still  reigns,  but  much  less  poetic  or  fantastic,  and 
already  regimented  and  oratorical,  in  the  history  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Agen  by  Pere  Germain  Cortade  (1664).  This  book,  like  many  others 
of  its  kind,  belongs  both  by  its  qualities  and  defects  to  the  century  of 
Louis  XIV  and  to  that  of  Louis  XIII,  the  latter  only  merging  after 
a  struggle  with  its  rigid  successor.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Cortade 
lacks  style,  but  he  has  the  gift  of  colour  and  passion,  nor  is  his  ability 
to  be  questioned.  One  of  his  martyrs,  S.  Vincent,  would  seem  before 
his  death  to  have  undergone  several  days  of  anguish,  whether  from 
prudence  or  weakness  lying  hid  in  a  grotto  near  Agen,  before  seeking 
out  the  executioner.  The  comparison,  borrowed  by  Cortade  from 
Seneca,  is  daring  enough ;  to  appreciate  it,  the  previous  hesitation  of 
Vincent  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  imagine  a  hound  pursuing  the  boar.  He  has  been  leashed  for 
some  time,  lest  he  should  mistake  or  confuse  the  scent,  and  appears 
indifferent  to  his  chain,  going  slowly,  muzzle  to  ground,  raising  it 
but  to  snuff  his  prey.  .  .  .  But  when  that  prey  has  been  winded  by 
his  eager  nostrils,  or  has  come  within  sight,  cervice  tota  pugnat,  he 
no  longer  holds  his  peace,  he  slips  his  leash,  gemitu  vocat  dominum 
morantem  seque  retinenti  eripit.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  swift  pi  ogress 
of  our  prelate  from  his  cave  to  the  temple.1 

With  such  monographs  must  be  included  certain  collections  of 
which  some,  like  Les  saints  de  V Auvergne,  by  Brousse,  have  a  piquant 
flavour.  Neither  must  the  pamphlets  circulated  among  the  faithful 

1  Les  sept  saints  de  I’Agenais,  pp.  68-9. 
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be  overlooked.  Who  would  think  that  literary  criticism  and  history 
would  find  anything  worth  gleaning  from  these  humble  papers? 
But  nothing  is  to  be  despised  that  was  mingled  with  the  life  of  bygone 
times.  One  of  these  fugitive  sheets  recreates  before  our  eyes  a 
French  village  about  1660,  under  the  title  of  Nouveau  recueil  de 
vies  des  saints  propres  pour  servir  d’exemple  a  toutes  sortes  de  personnes 
de  quelque  vacation  qii  elles  soient  dans  la  campagne ,  ou  Von  ne  fait  point 
mention  de  leurs  miracles,  mats  seulement  des  actions  qu'un  chacun  peut 
imiter  et  de  celles  qu  il  doit  eviter  en  sa  vacation A  The  dramatis 
persona  of  this  series  of  short  meditations  on  the  patrons  and  especially 
on  the  virtues  and  temptations  of  every  craft  are  fascinating: 
S.  Apronien,  constable;  S.  Marcien,  notary  and  martyr;  S.  Phocas, 
gardener;  S.  Armogaste,  swineherd;  S.  Picmenie,  schoolmaster; 
S.  Homebon,  shopkeeper;  S.  Gentien,  innkeeper — in  a  word,  the 
whole  village.  Each  one  speaks  his  or  her  piece  and  enjoins  on  his 
companions  resolutions  minutely  practical  and  to  the  point. 
S.  Onuphre,  weaver,  thinks  himself  lucky  “  in  the  country,”  where 
he  is  only  employed  “  to  weave  coarse  cloths  ” — to  weave  gauzes 
would  be  to  participate  in  the  sin  of  others. 

I  compare  to  spiders  weaving  webs  those  who  make  flowing  robes 
like  them !  As  flies  are  taken  in  webs,  so  men  are  attracted  by  beholding 
nakedness. 

S.  Marcien,  notary,  dedicated  his  farthings  to  God  for  the  poor 
of  the  parish.  His  resolution  is: 

I  will  put  a  cross  at  the  head  of  the  paper  (official  documents)  which 
I  draw  up. 

The  vinedresser  resolves: 

I  will  endeavour  to  be  always  the  first  in  my  parish  to  offer  to  God 
the  wine  for  the  Mass.  If  it  be  no  more  than  a  cruet-full,  I  will 
never  taste  a  drop  of  the  year’s  vintage  till  that  is  offered,  for  it  is 
God  Who  has  bestowed  it  upon  me. 

1  “  New  Collection  of  the  Lives  of  Saints,  suitable  for  the  example  of  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  folk  throughout  the  Country,  with  no  mention  of  their  miracles,  but  solely  of  the 
actions  capable  of  imitation  or  of  avoidance  by  all,  each  in  his  walk  of  life,”  by  a  Doctor  of 
Theology  of  the  Paris  Faculty,  Paris,  1668.  The  book  was  originally  sold  in  parts,  and  in  the 
copy  at  Mejanes  the  parts  have  been  edited  as  a  whole.  The  Doctor  only  once  speaks  in 
character,  in  the  Lives  of  SS.  Juste  and  Rufino,  potters,  when  one  resolves  :  “  I  will  abase 
myself  before  the  Mysteries  of  our  Faith,  particularly  that  of  predestination,  where  God  has 
borrowed  a  simile  from  my  craft.”  Manifestly  this  is  above  the  village  level,  but  all  the  rest 
is  marvellously  adapted  to  the  needs  o^the  readers. 
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Do  not  these  simple  words  remind  you  of  the  Memoires  of  Mistral  ? 
The  swineherd  must  not  despise  his  lowly  calling,  since  in  it  as 
well  as-  in  any  other  he  can  live  as  a  Christian.  The  sight  of  worms 
in  his  wood  must  recall  to  tine  carpenter  the  thought  of  death,  nor 
must  he  work  “  so  naked  as  to  scandalise  a  neighbour.”  S.  Baldomer, 
farrier  and  locksmith, 

when  shoeing  a  horse,  reminded  himself  that  no  harness  is  needed 
to  travel  to  heaven;  .  .  .  when  making  a  key,  he  meditated  on  the 
Keys  of  the  Church. 

His  resolution  is 

never  to  make  a  false  key  or  to  open  anything  of  another’s  without 
witnesses. 

S.  Homebon,  shopkeeper,  “  always  began  his  business  with  the 
farthings  to  God  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damien,  apothecaries,  physicians, 
and  chirurgeons,  “  were  extremely  chaste,  not  always  the  case  in 
their  profession  S.  Apronien,  constable, 

was  never  on  both  sides  at  once,  that  is,  contented  himself  with  the 
moderate  pay  of  those  he  served,  without  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
opposite  side  or  taking  bribes  to  delay  the  carriage  of  justice.  If  he 
had  to  make  a  seizure,  his  second  resolve  was  never  to  seize  horses 
or  tools  needful  to  the  daily  bread  of  the  debtors. 

What  misery  would  not  these  simple  lines  prevent?  S.  Apronien, 
pray  for  me  and  for  all  police ! 

Sometimes  the  resolves  border  on  the  heroic.  Many  a  tailor  finds 
it  difficult  to  “  rise  above  fashion’s  wiles  ”  when  facing  village 
coquettes.  Yet  here  one  vows: 

I  will  wean  from  vanity  and  luxury  of  dress  those  who  employ  me. 

The  resolution  of  a  young  girl  is:  “I  will  pray  God  after  the  manner 
of  S.  Agnes,  to  be  good  rather  than  beautiful  while  the  schoolmaster 
declares : 

I  will  not  spare  the  rod  with  the  children  of  the  greatest  among  us, 
should  they  deserve  it. 

And  surely  no  respectable  innkeeper  could  refuse  to  put  “  into 
every  chamber  pictures  inspiring  devotion  and  good  behaviour,” 
or  no  fostermother  to  imitate  Ste.  Concorde: 

I  will  control  my  passions  more  than  ever,  while  I  nurse  a  child, 
lest  I  should  cause  him  hurt  through  the  curdling  of  my  milk. 
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Such  leaflets  as  these  assuredly  must  have  contributed  to  the 
humanising  and  sanctifying  of  the  Pierrots  and  Charlottes  of  French 
villages.  Under  the  patronage  of  these  good  saints  of  everyday, 
abstract  for  us- — the  ideal  tiler  or  mason — but  real  people  for  these 
simple  souls,  lessons  of  ordinary  morality  and  a  sense  of  higher  things 
must  have  been  instilled  into  many  consciences.  It  is  no  doubt 
idle  to  judge  of  any  society  merely  from  the  devotional  books  it  uses, 
but  it  is  as  foolish  to  judge  it  from  the  comedies  and  novels  pretending 
to  describe  it.  Nothing  is  lost.  Gutta  cavans  lapidem.  .  .  .  Thanks 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  lives  of  saints  published  at  this 
period,  both  the  upper  classes  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  common 
people,  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  the  figures  of  Christian  heroes 
and  heroines.  Charlotte,  kneeling  to  recite  her  “  young  girl’s  prayer  ” 
— “  O  my  God,  make  me  good  rather  than  beautiful,  after  the 
example  of  S.  Agnes  ” — perhaps  does  not  always  know  or  want 
what  she  is  saying — perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  Pierrot.  But  sometimes 
it  happens  that  she  is  for  a  moment  transported  and  sees  the  Virgin 
with  the  sweet  name,  carrying  a  palm  and  herding  her  lambs  in 
celestial  pastures.  In  some  vague  way  the  rustic  lass,  as  untravelled 
as  Tityrus  of  the  Eclogue,  feels  that  she  has  a  sister  in  this  beautiful 
white-robed  princess  martyred,  perhaps  as  long  ago  as  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  city  of  the  Pope !  Mother  and  grandmother  in  her  turn, 
Charlotte  will  teach  her  prayer  to  younger  Charlottes,  thus  main¬ 
taining  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  communion  of  saints  in  her 
humble  village,  herself  a  link  in  the  chain  binding  it  to  the  Universal 
Church. 

II.  We  have  already  remarked  that  nothing  is  less  like  this 
hagiographical  literature — so  fresh  and  free,  so  luxuriant  and  often 
so  fantastic — than  the  books,  nearly  as  numerous,  in  which  writers 
of  the  same  epoch  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  lineaments  of  the  holy 
personages  hardly  passed  away  from  their  world.  Happily  the  latter 
have  retained  the  archaic  grace  and  lovable  defects  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XIII — they  do  not  alter  much  before  1680.  But  to 
this  charm,  which  is  not  theirs  alone,  and  to  the  irresistible 
fascination  of  “  I  was  there;  this  happened  to  me,”  they  add  a 
seriousness,  a  fervour,  a  sublimity,  which  are  perhaps  never  to  be 
surpassed.  Will  there  ever  be  another  partnership  between  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Joinville  and  the  magnificence  of  Bossuet  ?  Once  more  this 
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was  a  springtime,  for  the  method  was  almost  new  and  had  a  great 
future  before  it  in  secular  literature.  Our  forefathers,  more  discreet  and 
on  this  point  more  delicate  than  we,  considered  it  too  daring  to  divulge 
the  secret  whispered  by  God  to  saints  of  yesterday;  in  1646  the 
Feuillant  author  of  the  Life  of  Eustache  de  S.  Paul  remarks  that 
this  is  the  first  life  of  a  Feuillant  ever  published,  even  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  Order,  Jean  de  la  Barriere,  being  yet  to  be  written. 
He  almost  excuses  his  own  undertaking.  God,  says  he, 

does  not  spread  out  His  treasures  unreservedly  as  did  Hezekiah;  the 
world  would  have  neither  eyes  nor  understanding  to  behold  their 
iiches.  He  hides  an  infinity  of  stars  .  .  .  and  He  is  glorified  by 
holding  in  reserve,  out  of  human  ken,  millions  of  His  faithful. 
Therefore  those  who  display  not  to  all  eyes  the  illustrious  lives  once 
lived  out  beside  them,  must  not  be  condemned  indiscriminately.  .  . 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  number  of  the  monastic  orders 
should  thus  conceal  without  scruple  and  even  hide  with  care  a  legion 
of  such  lights.  ...  I  shall  amaze  my  readers  by  saying  that  the 
R.P.  Carthusians  formerly  forbade  endeavours  to  obtain  canonisation 
for  their  saints  and  that  our  ancient  Fathers  of  Citeaux  even  issued 
decrees  that  no  lives  of  their  brotherhood  should  be  written.1 

This  is  remarkable.  The  new  Orders,  however,  the  Capuchins 
and  especially  the  Jesuits,  followed  a  contrary  inspiration.  They 
were  both  right  and  gradually  the  rest  of  the  monastic  world  abandoned 
the  tradition  of  silence,  though  not  without  obstinate  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Benedictines,  who  for  a  long  time 
maintained  their  ancient  reserve.  The  famous  Dom  Martene 
in  1697  written  the  life  of  Dom  Claude  Martin,  who  had  died 
the  preceding  year  ;  the  book,  a  masterpiece,  could  not  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  monks  of  S.  Maur;  indeed,  they  almost  suppressed 
it  when  it  appeared  surreptitiously. 

The  heroes  of  these  biographies,  that  is  the  spiritual  leaders  and 
the  mystics  of  the  first  half  of  the  grand  sikle ,  are  the  heroes  of  this 
present  work — we  shall  so  often  have  occasion  to  quote  from  and 
to  admire  their  biographers  that  there  is  no  need  to  study  them  here 
at  length.  It  may  first  be  accepted  as  a  basic  fact  that  among  all  these 
Lives  there  are  relatively  but  few  insipid  ones.  The  majority  of  the 

1  La  vie  du  R.  P.  Eustache  de  S.  Paul,  Preface. 
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writers  know  their  art  both  from  a  moral  and  literary  standpoint 
and  are  prepared  to  satisfy  its  requirements.  One  of  them  writes: 

I  am  aware  that  truth  is  the  soul  of  a  narrative,  and  to  it  I  devote 
myself.  Brevity  and  clarity  give  it  grace;  I  have  endeavoured  to 
infuse  them  here  by  my  ordering  of  my  materials.  Amplifications 
and  digressions  burden  a  narrative,  and  I  trust  that  my  reader  may  not 
have  cause  to  complain  of  such.1 

Not  over  solemn,  wisely  inquisitive,  they  knew  the  value  of  concrete 
details,  even  of  a  date;2  they  like  to  efface  themselves  before  their 
documents,  attaching  great  importance  to  letters  and  intimate  notes. 
What  more  obvious?  it  will  be  said.  Assuredly,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  for  two  centuries,  if  not  longer,  their  successors  followed  other 
methods.  When  our  authors  had  the  chance,  they  studied  their 
subjects  with  the  closest  attention.  The  biographer  of  the  Minim 
Paul  Tronchet  records: 

Dwelling  in  the  same  convent  as  Pere  Paul,  I  was  at  pains  to 
choose  my  seat  in  choir  opposite  him,  so  that  during  the  divine  office 
I  might  observe  him,  which  I  did  often  enough.  If  the  face  be 
indeed  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  I  seemed  to  see  his  through  his  visage 
paled  with  austerities,  his  parched  lips,  his  deathlike  eyes.3 

He  writes  in  1656  ;  he  has  not  read  Michelet,  but  he  does  his  best. 
He  remarks  elsewhere: 

There  was  reason  in  Chrysostom’s  complaint  that  we  know  so 
little  of  the  virtues  practised  by  the  founders  of  the  Church.  The 
same  is  to  be  lamented  in  regard  to  all  the  servants  of  God  who  aspired 
to  holiness,  as  with  those  who  have  lived  among  us,  of  whom  we 
hardly  know  the  least  of  their  virtuous  actions. 

With  this  eagerness,  this  anguish,  before  the  inviolable  sanctuaries, 
does  he  not  belong  to  our  day?  He  continues: 

This  is  why  we  bring  our  homage  to  the  cells  they  inhabited, 
to  the  trifles  they  made  use  of,  as  to  faithful  witnesses  of  the  acts 

1  La  vie  du  R.  P.  Eustache  de  S.  Paul,  1646,  Preface. 

2  From  this  point  of  view  I  call  attention  to  the  interesting  Life  of  Claude  Granier, 
predecessor  of  Francois  de  Sale6  at  Geneva,  by  the  Jesuit  Constantin  (Lyon,  1660).  The 
author’s  purpose  is  to  tell  all. 

La  vit  du  v.s.  de  Dieu,  le  Pere  Paul  Tronchet,  by  P.  F.  Antoine  Morel,  pp.  79-80. 
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of  an  heroic  perfection,  the  like  of  which  has  not  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge.  All  that  may  be  gathered  from  them  of  the  austerities,  the 
prayers,  the  severities  practised  by  these  servants  of  God  is  but  the 
face  of  the  dial.  We  are  therefore  while  on  this  subject  fain  to  copy 
the  painter,  who,  unable  to  represent  a  hundred  thousand  virgins 
on  a  single  canvas  as  he  had  been  commissioned,  contented  himself 
with  painting  one  of  them  at  the  door  of  a  mansion,  with  finger 
showing  where  they  lived,  and  a  scroll  coming  out  of  her  mouth, 
lettered  aliae  sunt  intus.1 

Nor  does  this  disposition  of  analysis  stifle  or  impede  that  of 
synthesis;  general  ideas  and  wide  theological  views  occupied  them  no 
less  than  anecdotes  and  concrete  details.  The  most  curious, 
picturesque,  and  living  of  these  books—  The  Life  of  Per e  de  Condren 
by  Amelote — is  also  the  most  doctrinal.  A  model  of  intimate 
biography,  and  a  picture  of  the  religious  life  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII, 
this  incomparable  work  is  a  masterly  resume  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  Oratoire.  I  know  no  higher  praise.  Many  other  biographies, 
though  less  brilliant,  are  also  models  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  life  of 
Mme.  Acarie  by  Henri  Duval,  of  Vincent  de  Paul  by  Abelly,  the 
Memoires  of  the  Mere  de  Chaugy,  and  the  Eloges  of  the  Mere  de 
Blemur. 

The  question  arises  why  most  of  these  admirable  works  should 
have  sunk  into  oblivion?  The  answer  is  easy,  they  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  heroes  they  described.  The  great  school  of  hagiography 
logically  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  mystics,  which  we  shall 
tell  later,  and  try  to  explain;  Nicole  follows  on  Francis  de  Sales, 
P.  Bouhours  on  P.  Amelote.  Bouhours  wrote  the  lives  of  S.  Ignatius 
and  S.  Francois  Xavier  as  he  might  have  written  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  China.  With  the  heart  of  a  grammarian  and  the  brain  of  an 
amplifier,  this  luckless  wight  wrote  too  well  not  to  end  by  writing 
badly.  His  life  of  the  Mere  de  Bellefonds,  published  in  1691,  not 
only  fails  to  show  us  this  great  Abbess, — men  of  his  type  never  show 
anything — but  positively  conceals  her  from  us.  She  confided  in  him, 
he  no  doubt  venerated  her,  but  under  his  pen  she  becomes  a  dreary, 
glacial  abstraction.  We  are  ready  to  doubt  her  very  existence;  we 
ask  what  she  was  doing  in  this  abbey.  We  pity  the  nuns,  novices, 


1  La  vie  du  v.s.  de  Dieu,  le  Pkre  Paul  Tronchet ,  pp.  149-50. 
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and  p en si onr. dires,  bored  to  extinction  under  the  crozier  of  this  lay- 
figure.  We  pity  her  friends,  Brebeuf  and  Pierre  Corneille!  In 
this  spectral  cloister  in  a  desert  on  a  dark  night,  only  one  person 
breathes  freely  and  expands — Bouhours  himself!  He  weighs  his 
phrases,  picks  his  words.  And  then,  he  does  enjoy  himself  so.1 

1  A  few  biographies  of  this  period  may  be  given  here  :  1619,  Vie  de  Ctsar  de  Bus,  by 
Marcel;  1621,  Vie  de  Benoit  de  Canfeld,  by  Faustin  de  Diest,  translated  by  J.  Brousse  ; 
1628,  Vie  de  Marguerite  d’Arbouze,  by  Ferraige  ;  1634,  Vie  de  Francois  de  Sales,  by  Charles 
Auguste;  1643,  Vie  de  Condren,  by  Amelote  ;  1646,  Vie  de  Condren,  by  a  Feuillant ;  1650, 
Vie  de  Marie  de  Valence,  by  Louis  de  la  Riviere  ;  1656,  Vie  du  P .  Fourier,  by  Bedel,  and  of 
•Tronchet,  by  Morel ;  1664,  Vie  de  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  Abelly ;  1679,  tloges  de  la  mfre  de 
Blemur  ;  1691,  Vie  de  la  mere  de  Bellefonds,  by  Bouhours.  All,  save  the  last  of  these  works, 
are  generally  valuable  ;  many  more  could  have  been  mentioned.  Even  the  triumph  of  the 
school  of  Bouhours  did  not  hinder  the  publication  of  various  other  volumes  in  the  earlier 
and  more  seductive  manner,  as  for  instance,  the  Vie  de  Dom  Martin,  by  Martene  (1697). 
The  above  are,  however,  sufficient  to  make  it  evident  that  the  two  Renaissances  the  mystical 
and  the  hagiographical- — were  separated  by  almost  ten  years.  The  hero  must  precede  the 
epic  poet,  and  a  mystical  atmosphere  must  first  be  created  before  the  burgeoning  of  mystical 
biographies. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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I-  y4  T  this  time  it  was  still  possible  to  flatter  oneself  that 
one  knew  everything.  In  fact,  here  and  there  were 
■A-  JL.  found  men  who  did  know  everything — Peiresc,  Gassendi, 
Marsenne,  to  cite  only  Frenchmen.  Everyone  admired  these 
omniscients,  envied  them,  and  sought  to  imitate  them.  Moreover, 
he  who  said  Philosophy  and  Science,  at  least  since  Aristotle,  said 
Encyclopaedia.  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinas,  Grosteste,  and  Bacon 
followed  his  methods.  In  the  Middle  Ages  all  who  were  capable  of 
culture  showed  themselves  no  less  eager.  Writings  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  such  as  the  Image  dn  Monde ,  met  a  common  need  after  a 
fashion.1  Far  from  catering,  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing,  for 
the  special  tastes  of  the  elect  in  literature  and  aestheticism,  the 
Renaissance  on  the  contrary  inflamed  the  taste  for  universal  knowledge. 
“  The  works  of  antiquity,”  observes  M.  Villey,  “  were  not  then 
solely,  as  to-day,  a  source  of  aesthetic  pleasure;  they  were  primarily 
a  source,  often  the  only  one,  of  knowledge  which  suddenly  appeared 
necessary  to  life,  and  to  which  the  authority  of  the  ancients  gave 
an  almost  preposterous  value.”2  This  explains  the  devotion  of  the 
Humanists  to  the  Elder  Pliny.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  texts 
of  the  Classics  recently  published,  the  conquests  in  the  realms  of 
astronomy  and  physics — all  these  novelties  did  not  sate  a  curiosity 
which  held  itself,  and  actually  was,  for  good  or  ill,  capable  of  assimilat¬ 
ing  everything.  If  we  did  not  possess  the  almost  fabulous  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Peiresc,  with  a  hundred  documents  of  equal  size,  we 

1  Cf.  the  valuable  manual  of  M.  Ch.  V.  Langlois,  La  connaissance  de  la  nature  et  du  monde 
au  Moyen  age.  (Paris,  1911). 

2  Bibliotbeque  franfaise,  i6e  :  slide:  Les  sources  d'idies  (Paris,  1913),  p.  13-  I  have  already- 
commented  on  the  supposed  “  suddenness  ” — the  “  suddenly  ”  of  M.  Villey— of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  In  the  history  of  Ideas  there  is  never  a  “  suddenly.” 
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should  refuse  to  believe  in  the  prowess  of  these  giants.  We  see,  too, 
that  this  formidable  appetite  was  not  confined  to  a  few  prodigies. 
It  is  this  phenomenon  which  has  impressed  me  most  during  my 
preparation  for  the  present  work,  I  mean  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  books  of  every  kind  which  our  devout  authors  read  and  assimilated. 
Encyclopjedism,  thus  conceived,  naturally  could  not  survive  this 
heroic  generation;  even  the  most  ambitious  were  forced  at  last  to 
admit  their  inability  to  embrace  all  the  treasures  of  nature  and  of 
grace.  Little  by  little  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  won  credit 
and  imposed  itself;  the  era  of  the  specialist  began. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  note  of  discouragement  that  sounded 
for  the  first  time  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  in 
the  face  of  the  infinity  of  possible  knowledge,  may  not  partially  at 
least  explain  the  moral  orientation  which  increasingly  marked  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century?  The  eye,  weary  of  straining 
after  ever-widening  horizons,  instinctively  concentrated  on  the 
microcosm.  After  Marin  Mersenne  came  Pierre  Nicole,  content 
with  the  Bible,  S.  Augustine,  Terence,  and  the  little  lantern  that  the 
latter  turns  on  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  The  Encyclopaedic 
fever  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  volumes. 

The  religious  Humanists  had  not  been  satisfied  to  share  this  taste 
for  universal  knowledge  among  themselves ;  they  sought  to  stimulate 
it  around  them,  to  implant  it  where  men  were  most  asleep.  Their 
message  was  not  primarily  to  the  learned,  whom  nevertheless  it  touched, 
but  to  the  masses;  their  mission,  under  Providence,  was  to  popularise, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  sanctify,  the  work  of  the  Renaissance.  Among 
the  many  books  put  forth  with  this  design,  countless  manuals  of  the 
encyclopaedic  order  are  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  not  without  surprise 
that  we  find  among  these  humble  manuals  of  omniscience  one 
which  is  a  veritable  treasure.1  A  duodecimo  of  some  600  pages, 

1  I  deal  here  only  with  encyclopaedias  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  compiled  by  professionally 
religious  authors,  with  a  more  or  less  direct  view  of  edification.  Huge  Latin  tomes,  of  course, 
abounded  in  France,  and  even  more  in  England  ;  the  Carmelite  Pere  Leon,  himself  an 
Encyclopaedist  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later,  reproaches  his  numerous  predecessors  with 
their  chaotic  erudition,  “  principally  hailing  from  Germany  ...  a  confused  heap  of  sciences 
and  arts,  without  order,  cohesion,  or  relationship  either  natural  or  artificial.”  (Le  portrait 
de  la  sagesse  universelle— preface.)  Charles  Sorel  quotes  several  of  these  works  in  his  Science 
universelle  (IV.  344).  Compendiums  were  also  much  in  vogue.  I  have  seen  three  bound 
together  by  the  Lyons  publisher,  Soubron  :  the  de  sacra  philosopbia  of  Valesius  (philosophy 
in  a  wide  sense)  j  the  study  of  Lemnius  on  the  Botany  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  Ruoeus  on 
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it  bears  a  title  worthy  of  itself,  apt  and  alluring,  Essais  des  merveilles 
de  nature  et  des  plus  nobles  artifices.  Its  author  Rene  is  Francois, 
preacher  to  the  King,  a  pseudonym  easily  deciphered  (Rene=^'j-  ne) 
of  our  friend,  P.  Etienne  Binet.1  Theophile  Gautier,  an  enthusiast 
for  this  kind  of  literature,  would  certainly  have  made  I'Essai  des 
Merveilles  one  of  his  bedside  books;  novelists,  historians,  or  simple 
amateurs  will  read  it  with  delight.  In  spite  of  its  delightful  archaic 
tinge,  this  encyclopaedia  is  conceived  in  quite  a  modern  spirit,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  compilers  who  preceded  it  and  from  the 
greater  number  of  its  contemporaries.  Binet  does  not  borrow  his 
erudition  from  the  ancient  tradition;  with  his  own  eyes  he  appears 
to  have  observed  all  marvels  of  nature,  of  crafts,  and  of  arts ;  for  the 
moment  he  is  gardener,  hunter,  astronomer,  and  heaven  knows  what 
else! 

My  dear  friend  (he  remarks  in  his  preface)  ...  I  have  sailed 
the  seas  in  order  to  learn  pilotage;  I  have  turned  the  wheel  to  spy 
out  the  secrets  of  gem-cutting;  I  have  visited  factories  and  held 
discussions  with  all  manner  of  masters  of  their  crafts  in  order  to  learn 
something  that  you  may  learn  from  me. 

the  Gems  of  the  Apocalypse  (1622).  Chevillard  in  his  Petit-Tout  mentions  some  of  these 
dictionaries,  such  as  Le  Petit  Cluver,  together  with  another  encyclopaedic  manual,  Le  Monde , 
the  botany  of  Daleschamps,  etc.  I  do  not  know  the  general  bibliography  on  the  subject, 
but  a  student,  after  the  pattern  of  M.  Duhem’s  fashion,  of  encyclopaedism  before  the 
Encyclopaedia  will  discover  many  treasures.  Three  currents  are  distinguishable,  objective 
encyclopaedism,  entirely  scientific  and  informing  (which  in  time  triumphed  over  both  the 
others),  moral  encyclopaedism,  dominating  the  sixteenth  century  (thus  Chasseneuz),  and 
encycloptedism  with  occult  and  mystical  tendencies.  The  influence  of  Raymond  Lull  on 
the  spread  of  this  spirit  of  reductio  ad  unitatem  mu6t  not  be  overlooked. 

1  The  edition  (nth)  which  I  use  is  dated  1639;  I  have  seen  others,  but  they  are  all 
badly  printed.  Binet  being  absent,  every  imaginable  liberty  has  been  taken  with  his  manu¬ 
script,  and  counterfeit  editions  have  certainly  been  made  of  his  books,  as  of  all  successful  ones. 
A  critical  work  on  the  progressive  enrichments  of  the  original  edition  would  be  of  interest, 
and  undoubtedly  the  book  merits  reprinting.  It  is  not  difficult  to  procure,  but  would  require 
better  type  and  many  notes.  On  account  of  the  book’s  importance,  I  think  it  well  here  to 
add  the  Table  of  Contents— a  masterpiece  of  epic  disorder  or  of  fantasy.  La  V enerie  : 
Li'evre  charmi  :  La  F  auconnerie  :  Let  Oiseaux  :  Le  Phenix  :  Le  Paon  :  Le  Mouckeron  :  Le 
Rossignol :  L'Abeille  :  Le  Miel :  L’Arondelle  :  La  Marine  :  L'Eau  :  Let  Poissons  :  Remora  : 
Temptte  :  La  Guerre:  Tirage  des  armes  :  L’Artillerie  :  Duel  d  cheval :  Les  Pierreries: 
L’Orfiverie  :  La  Coupelle  :  Le  Dipart  del' or  :  L'  Or  battu, fili  :  De  l’ email :  L’  or  battu  en 
feuille  :  De  l’ or  en  general :  Les  Metaux  :  Les  Fleurs  :  Les  Fleurs  et  fruits  :  Ambre  gris  : 
Jardinage  :  Les  Entes  :  Le  Citron  :  tpi  de  bUl  Le  Vin  :  L'lmprimerie  :  Plate-peinture  : 
L’lmagerie  :  Broderie  :  Les  Armoiries  :  Le  Papier  :  Le  V erre  :  La  7 einture  :  La  Midecine  : 
Architecture :  Perspective  :  La  Menuiserie  :  Mathematiques  :  Style  du  Palais  :  Enrichissements 
d' Eloquence  :  La  Musique  :  La  voix  :  L' Homme  :  Le  Cheval :  Vers  de  soie  :  Le  Ciel  :  Le 
Feu  et  l' air  :  La  Rosie  :  VArc-en-ciel. 
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Scarcely  boasting,  this;  his  characteristic  note  is  the  objective 
and  modern  interest  he  takes  in  all  these  studies.  An  astonishing 
attitude  in  a  devotional  author  of  his  day,  still  more  in  a  Salesian,  is 
that  the  symbolic  applications  hardly  detain  him  at  all.1  Observation 
for  its  own  sake  satisfied  him,  and — possibly  a  more  meritorious 
sacrifice — the  willing  and  almost  total  self-effacement  of  the  moralist 
before  the  scholar,  I  should  say  the  poet.2  This  Jesuit  concentrates 
with  a  special  and  quite  real  enthusiasm  on  each  object  with  which 
he  deals.  He  contrives  to  bring  all  opposing  scruples  into  line  with  his 
interest,  as  when,  at  the  beginning  of  his  long  chapter  on  War, 
he  cries: 

Cruel  barbarism,  but  though  I  denounce  it,  it  will  never  be  other¬ 
wise,  and  while  the  world  is  the  world,  there  must  be  war.  .  .  . 
At  any  rate,  I  will  give  you  the  terms  used  in  warfare,  that  you  may 
detest  it  with  all  your  might.3 

And  with  this  excuse,  he  is  off,  explaining  the  use  of  arms,  the 
organisation  of  militias,  every  detail  of  modern  artillery,  with  the 
zeal  of  a  recruiting-sergeant.  The  same  casuistry  allows  him  to 
linger  indefinitely  in  the  goldsmiths’  booths. 

Was  it  needful  thus  detestably  to  burrow  in  the  earth’s  heart  .  .  . 
to  envenom  us  with  the  accursed  metal?  but  what  avails  outcry. 
.  .  .  The  world  was  scarce  in  its  springtide  ere  the  goldsmiths  were 
fashioning  trinkets  for  Rebekah,  for  Rachel.  .  .  .4 

From  which  his  somewhat  complacent  logic  deduces  that  “one 
should  know  how  to  speak  of”  this  terrible  trade,  and  “  be  acquainted 
with  its  methods  and  terms.”  Binet  acquits  himself  of  this  duty 

1  From  this  standpoint  he  may  be  contrasted  with  another  pious  encyclopaedist,  Dinet. 
Cf.  Cinq  limes  des  hieroglypkiques  ou  sont  contenus  les  plus  rates  secrets  de  la  nature  et  propriitis 
de  toutes  chases.  (Published  in  1614,  but  written  earlier.)  Here,  roughly,  is  the  Summary  of 
the  Hieroglyphiques  :  I.  Terre  ;  metaux  ;  pyr amides  ;  colonnes  ;  colosses  ;  autels  ;  eau  ; 
feu  ;  vents  ;  galires  ;  torches  ;  chariots.  II.  Plantes  ;  champignons  ;  ognons,  incidemment 
des  larmes.  III.  Animaux  ;  araignies.  IV.  Homme;  centaures  ;  tritons  ;  satyrs  ;  shines  ; 
pygmies ;  cyclopes  ;  lyre  ;  armes ;  habits ;  ceintures ;  noeud  gordien.  V.  Des  dieux  des 
anciens  ;  de  la  lune  ;  Hecate  ;  de  la  lune  selon  les  chritiens  ;  du  songe  ;  del ;  vertu  ;  iternite. 

2  Moral  preoccupations  dominated  for  the  most  part  all  previous  compilations  of  this 
kind.  BarthHemy  de  Chasseneuz,  the  illustrious  President  of  the  Provence  Parlement, 
composed  his  Catalogue  de  la  gloire  du  monde  with  a  view  of  "illustrating  to  men  the 
conditions  of  stability  not  to  be  violated  without  troublous  consequences,”  Cf.  H.  Pignot, 
Un  jurisconsulte  au  XVIe.  siecle,  B.  de  Chasseneuz  (Paris,  1880).  On  similar  collections  cf. 
Villey,  Les  sources  d’idees,  pp.  215-17. 

3  Essai,  p.  133. 


4  Ibid.,  pp.  196-7. 
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with  a  zeal  in  which  no  repugnance  manifests  itself:  like  the  prophet 
Balaam,  he  may  have  come  to  curse,  but  he  is  constrained  to  bless.1 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  instead  of  pursuing  chimerical  or  bizarre 
problems,  instead  of  discussing  fabulous  beings  or  monsters,  interests 
himself  in  the  most  simple  objects  of  daily  life.  Here  once  again 
he  shows  himself  an  innovator,2  preferring  the  flowers  and  the 
birds  of  F ranee  to  any  flora  or  fauna  of  fable ;  the  hounds  of  F rench 
hunting-parties  or  the  fish  in  French  waters  to  the  crocodile  and 
elephant  so  fascinating  to  his  contemporaries;  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Place  Roy  ale  to  the  Tritons  and  Sirens.  He  is  a  true  bourgeois  of 
Paris,  whose  fancies  never  roam  far  from  the  city.  He  loves  all 
that  sounds  and  glitters,  keeps  his  ears  and  eyes  always  open,  muses 
before  shopwindows,  never  misses  a  parade.  He  is  curious  about 
everything,  finds  something  to  learn  from  the  humblest  companion, 
harassing  master-craftsmen  with  his  questions,  following  on  the  maps 
the  movements  of  troops,  criticising  generals,  and  drawing  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  La  Rochelle  with  his  cane.  Jotting  down  every  night  for 
twenty  years  in  a  weighty  tome  the  day’s  discoveries,  he  thus  prepared 
a  Natural  History,  the  Secret  of  Dispensing  with  Doctors,  a  collection 
of  manuels  Roret  (a  Bibliotheque  des  Merveilles ),  a  description  of 
his  Paris  and  of  all  France.  Am  I  not  right  in  extolling  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  book  with  lyric  praise,  and  in  recommending  it  to  all  with 
a  turn  for  the  history  of  human  progress  and  the  conjuring-up  of 
the  Past? 

Even  now  I  have  not  said  all.  In  the  sub-title  of  his  Essai,  Binet 
presents  it  as  “  A  document  very  necessary  to  professional  speakers.” 
His  encyclopaedia  is  a  chapter  on  the  Art  of  Writing  and  of  Speaking. 
Merely  for  this  idea  he  deserves  a  Statue.  Himself  a  brilliant  writer, 
talker,  and  preacher,  it  was  first  for  his  own  personal  use  that  he  had 
collected  the  ingredients  of  this  immense  repertory,  in  order  never 


1  Once  only  he  is  betrayed  by  his  vein  of  heavy  and  regrettably  coarse  humour  into 
lending  himself,  in  the  chapter  on  Feminine  Beauty,  to  outsatirize  Boileau  by  remarking  : 
“A  nice  question  occurs  to  me,  which  are  madder,  the  men  who  suffer  themselves  to  be 
infatuated  and  led  to  the  mart  to  purchase  unsavoury  flesh  in  a  disguised  form,  or  the  women 
who  take  so  much  pains  to  dish  the  calves’  heads?  ”  Essai,  pp.  559,  560.  It  was  a  strange 
period,  when  one  capable  of  writing  thus  should  yet  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
delicately-minded  women,  such  as  Marguerite  d’Arbouze,  Mme.  Acarie,  or  Jeanne  de  Chantal. 

2  It  is  interesting  from  this  point  of  view  to  compare  the  Essai  with  the  famous  Legons  of 
Peter  Martyr,  one  of  the  most  popular  books  at  the  close  of  the  Renaissance,  or  with  the 
no  less  famous  Lettres  of  Guevara.  Cf.  P.  Villey,  ibid.,  p.  zi  1  ff. 
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to  be  caught  out,  always  to  have  the  right  word  ready  whatever 
might  be  the  subject.  Well-equipped  himself,  he  wants  us  to  benefit 
by  his  immense  toil.  How  few,  he  cries, 

are  capable  of  speaking  of  things  outside  their  own  walk  of  life, 
without  a  score  of  blunders.  .  .  .  Diamond-cutters  among  the 
congregation  may  well  laugh  when  a  young  preacher  announces 
that  the  blood  of  a  he-goat  will  soften  the  diamond,  and  that  hammer 
and  anvil  will  break  before  they  can  indent  the  stubborn  hardness 
of  the  same  diamond.  There  are  a  thousand  matters  on  which, 
thinking  to  show  forth  his  eloquence,  the  speaker  says  nothing  to 
the  point  and  those  of  the  trade  can  mock  him  to  their  heart’s 
content.  It  is  still  worse  when,  the  right  word  failing,  the  orator 
beats  about  the  bush  and,  by  slow  periphrases  or  dropping  speech, 
rouses  the  contempt  of  the  audience,  who  know  well  enough  that 
he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  knowledge  and  his  French.  .  .  .  All 
great  orators  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  learn  this  art  .  .  .  they 
have  been  seen  in  workshops,  note-book  in  hand,  learning  their 
lessons,  provoking  journeymen  to  talk  freely.  There  they  noted 
characteristic  words,  phrases,  proverbs,  trade-technicalities;  it  was 
from  this  source  they  drew  illustrations  so  natural,  so  apt,  so  rich, 
that  the  pleased  hearer  could  not  but  smile  and  thereby  show  his 
delight.1 

Here  is  Rabelais  and  the  train  d' etudes  of  his  hero !  Richeome 
has  already  called  up  his  memory.  In  each  of  his  twenty  or  thirty 
prefaces — for  each  chapter  of  the  Encyclopaedia  has  one  of  its  own — 
Binet  returns  energetically  to  this  idea.  Thus  in  his  chapter  on 
Flowers; 

How  disgraceful  not  to  know  how  to  speak  of  Flora’s  beauties, 
how  strange  to  know  them  but  by  names  of  Greek  or  Latin,  unable 
to  give  them  or  any  part  of  them  a  name  in  French.  .  .  .  When  the 
most  cock-a-hoop  have  said  rose,  lily,  pink,  bud,  leaf  .  .  .  their 
knowledge  is  at  an  end.2 

In  truth  Binet’s  interest  is  of  the  literary  or  even  worldly  order, 
rather  than  the  scientific.  As  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  he  wants  to 
form  good  speakers  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word  and  showing  to  advantage 
on  every  occasion. 

To  be  able  to  speak  so  as  to  acquire  fame,  I  will  inform  you  .  .  . 
that  the  white  dogs  known  as  staghounds  are  of  the  Barbary  breed. 
The  first  brought  into  France  was  called  Souillardd 

1  Essai  .  .  .  ipitre,  passim.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  244-5. 


8  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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I  prefer  Rabelais,  who  comes  straight  to  the  point,  who  wants  to 
know  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  not  for  the  sake  of  speaking.  But  in 
practice  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  One  cannot  learn  words 
without  learning  things  too,  and  things  are  apt  to  exercise  a  fascination 
of  their  own.  Vividly  inquisitive,  with  a  youthful  freshness  and 
enthusiasm,  we  have  already  said  that  everything  interests  Pere  Binet. 

Falconry  is  a  royal  pleasure,  and  to  know  how  to  speak  of  the 
flight  of  birds  is  to  speak  royally.1 

Pharmacy  and  medicine  delight  him  no  less. 

One  would  never  believe  what  treasures  of  eloquence  are  hidden 
therein.  There  are  a  thousand  words  as  lovely  as  a  thousand 
diamonds  when  they  are  well  set  in  the  discourse,  and  are  like  stars 
in  the  sky.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of:  anodyne,  take  the 
spirit  of  things,  smell  the  odour  of  metals,  scarify,  desiccate  the  waters 
that  move  between  skin  and  flesh,  scale  ulcers,  destone  kidneys — 
if  you  do  not  learn  it  from  doctors?  And,  knowing  it,  what  grace 
will  it  not  give  to  your  talk  !2 

Do  not  quote  the  Malade  Imaginaire ,  do  not  deride  this  delirious 
lexicomanie.  To  those  who  love  French  and  weep  with  Vaugelas 
over  the  many  old  words  it  has  let  die,  such  a  malady  must  be  sacred. 
Who  can  look  unmoved  at  this  worthy  man  resigning  himself 
mournfully  not  to  know  every  turn  of  mariners’  length  ? 

The  mariners  who  frequent  different  maritime  countries  have 
each  varying  dialects  and  use  very  dissimilar  terms.  Those  of  Provence 
.  .  .  have  many  words  smacking  of  Italy  and  Barbary  .  .  .  and 
these  mingled  with  the  subtle  Provencal  make  a  strange  tongue. 
Other  sailormen  .  .  .  have  a  different  jargon,  for  they  have  taken 
many  words  from  Spain,  the  Indies,  the  English,  and  the  sea-devils 
to-day  so  powerful  on  the  two  oceans.3 

Yet,  though  he  must  be  pardoned  for  not  giving,  in  a  chapter  of 
twenty  pages,  the  key  to  all  these  speeches,  at  least  he  has  beheld 
“  both  seas,”  on  our  behalf,  for,  as  he  says,  “  The  richest  treasures 
of  eloquence  and  of  poetry  are  borrowed  from  the  ocean.”4  In  fact, 

i  Ibid.,  p.  34.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  393-4-  3  Ibid->  P-  3°3- 

4  Si  parva  .  .  .  magnis  ...  in  this  chapter,  and  all  the  others,  Binet’s  method  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  Mistral  when  preparing  his  T resor  du  Ftlibrige,  as  described  by  Gaston 
Paris.  “  I  saw  him  at  Magnelonne  enquiring  of  the  fishermen  all  their  special  terms.  .  .  . 
There  he  was,  seated  in  a  boat,  handling  the  rigging  like  a  connoisseur,  and  touching  every 
part  of  the  little  craft  with  ‘  We,  in  my  parts,  call  this  so  and  so,  what’s  your  name  for  it  ?  ’ 
while  the  fishers,  laughing  and  surprised,  gave  him  their  whole  vocabulary.” 
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though  everything  enchants  him,  his  predilections  were,  if  I  have 
understood  him  aright,  for  things  of  the  sea,  then  for  the  goldsmith’s 
craft,  falconry,  and  flowers.1  He  so  obviously  enjoys  every  one  of 
his  walks  abroad,  gathers  up  so  gaily  grain  after  grain  of  his  many 
vocabularies,  evokes  in  passing  such  picturesque  details  of  the  times, 
that  his  encyclopaedia  can  be  read  as  a  whole,  like  a  book.  But  the 
men  of  that  age,  children  themselves,  always  do  us  the  favour  of 
treating  us  as  children.  Is  it  only  to  divert  us?  Is  it  not  perhaps 
better  to  show  us  the  resources  of  the  writer’s  immense  repertory  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  decide.  Whichever  it  be,  the  lexicon-chapters 
are  periodically  intersected  by  stirring  fragments  of  description  or 
narrative,  told  with  extraordinary  zest.  This  Larousse  becomes  by 
turn  a  Walter  Scott  or  a  Buffon;  Binet  describes  a  coursing-match 
or  a  duel  on  horseback;2  he  celebrates  lyrically  the  gnat  or  the  horse, 
honey  and  the  lemon.3  Alas,  that  I  cannot  quote  here  the  story  of 
the  Young  King  of  the  Bees,  and  his  Bodyguard — “  those  little  people 
who  are  but  a  flame  of  passion  on  wings  ”;4  or  that  of  the  Nightingale 
challenged  by  Echo — “  frenzied  at  this  failure  he  flung  himself  into 
a  thicket  and  burst  with  rage  ”;5  or,  above  all,  The  Delectable  Chase 
of  a  Bewitched  HareP  This  last  fragment,  at  once  epic  and  humorous, 

1  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  interest  of  this  collection  for  lovers  of  Old  French. 
Speaking,  for  instance,  on  the  language  of  birds,  he  writes  :  “  Each  bird  has  its  peculiar 
warble  and  note  :  the  pigeon  coos  ( caracouler ) ;  the  partridge  clucks  (cacaber)  ;  the  crow 
caws  or  croaks  ( croailler  oil  croasser ) ;  one  says  the  cock  cock-adoodle-doos  ( coqueliquer )  ; 
the  turkey-cock  gobbles  (glougoter ) ;  the  hens  cluck  in  various  tones  ( clocloquer ,  cracqueter , 
clouser )  .  .  .  quails  tri-tri-tri  ( carcailler ) ;  jays  screech  ( cageoler ) ;  nightingales  trill  ( grin - 
gotter )  ;  crickets  chirp  ( gresillonner ) ;  swallows  twitter  ( gazouiller )  ;  kites  Bcream  ( huyr )  ; 
finches  whistle  ( frigotter )  ;  grasshoppers  clatter  (claque ter)  ;  peewits  cry  ‘  wee-whit  ’  (pupu - 
ler ) ;  larks  carol  ( tirelirer )  adieu  Dieu,  Dieu  adieu  ;  the  sparrow  says  ‘  pilfer  ’  (p  tilery)  ;  p.  60. 

As  for  the  flower  :  “  it  has  a  million  forms :  slender,  fleshy,  soft,  thick,  rough,  curled, 
flattened,  erect,  bent,  wreathed,  fluted,  turned  down,  pointed,  serrated,  oval,  running  wild, 
heart  or  almond-shaped,  fringed,  toothed,  single,  double,  in  composite  flowerets,  in  long 
trails,  with  dainty  hammers  of  stamens,  .  .  .  with  delicate  veinings  ....  The  perfume 
is  as  marvellous  and  various :  sweet,  strong,  heavy,  sharp,  repugnant,  morbid,  languid, 
refreshing,  delicate,  powdery,  deleterious,  musty,  decaying,  fugitive,  aromatic,  subtle  .  .  . 
smelling  of  sun,  hay,  rain.  .  .  .  The  colours  are  infinite.” 

1  A  propos  of  the  horse,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Binet  quotes  a  long  passage  from  du 
Bartas.  The  first  Semaine  was  an  undoubted  inspiration  to  the  greater  number  of  devout 
writers  of  this  genre. 

3  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  lettered  world  of  the  day  took  much  interest  in 
the  lemon.  The  president  of  Nesmond  devoted  to  it  an  entire  harangue. 

4  Essai,  p.  85.  5  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  29.  For  Binet’s  book,  cf.  a  note  of  M.  Paul  Godefroy  (Rev.  d'bist.  litt.  de  la 
Fr.,  Oct. -Dec.,  1902,  pp.  640-5),  and  the  critical  edition  of  V Eloquence  fran(aise  of  Du 
Vair,  by  M.  Radouant,  pp.  179-80. 
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shows  the  Jesuit  at  his  best;  when  he  throws  aside  his  preciosity  and 
his  coarseness,  and  unreservedly  follows  the  lead  of  his  genius,  he 
wants  little  to  equal  the  best  writers  of  his  time. 

II.  As  an  historian  of  literature  and  the  religious  life,  I  may 
possibly  be  considered  very  frivolous;  what  have  gold- wire  or  diamond¬ 
cutting,  galliots  or  caravels,  and  the  like  treasures  of  the  French 
language,  to  do  with  devotion  ?  Nothing  assuredly,  but  it  is  significant 
to  see  a  spiritual  expert  not  only  occupied  himself  with  subjects  which 
from  a  celestial  point  of  view  he  must  regard  as  trifles,  but  also  declaring 
himself  desirous  of  interesting  others  in  them.  The  movement  had 
its  significance.  Binet’s  prestige  was  considerable;  to  a  book  of  his, 
convents  opened  spontaneously.  Thus  the  Jesuit  spread,  and  clearly 
of  deliberate  purpose,  the  spirit  of  encyclopaedic  Humanism  in  these 
simple  and  retired  societies,  where  the  names  of  Mersenne  and  Peiresc 
were  unknown — a  healthy  and  beneficent  propaganda.  Some 
devout  parentheses,  thrown  in  here  and  there,  sufficed  to  reassure 
scrupulous  souls,  teaching  them  that  there  are  many  ways  of  going 
to  God,  and  that,  even  after  the  Fall,  the  world  remains  full  of 
marvels.  A  song  of  all  created  things,  of  handicrafts,  games  and  all 
pure  forms  of  human  activity,  with  sweet  harmonies,  linked 
heaven  and  earth.  Just  so  did  our  authors  understand  it.  The 
apparent  antimony  which  we  see  was  no  less  evident  to  them.  They 
frequently  mentioned  it,  but  only  to  pass  it  over  with  a  generous 
confidence. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  among  them,  Pere  Leon  de  S.  Jean, 
Provincial  of  the  Reformed  Carmelites  and  author  of  the  Portrait 
de  la  sagesse  universelle  avec  Pi  dee  generate  des  sciences ,  writes  for 
example : 

God,  in  His  mercy,  long  since  accorded  me  grace  to  put  science 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail  among  all  the  vanities  with  which  the  world 
is  filled  .  .  .  their  infinite  variety  and  multiplicity  seem  to  me 
somewhat  far  removed  from  that  Unity  to  which  I  bear  so  great  a 
love.1 

Pupil  of  the  famous  Jean  de  S.  Simon,  Leon  was  himself  a  mystic. 
He  published  an  enormous  Latin  encyclopaedia  in  two  volumes, 
one  immediately  following  the  other,  with  a  rdsume  in  French 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  faithful,  particularly  the  devout 

1  La  Portrait  de  la  Sagesse  ...  to  the  Reader. 
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sex.  The  good  Father,  it  would  appear,  held  that  “  the  difference 
between  tfie  sexes  is  not  an  intellectual  one,”  women,  physically 
weaker  and  more  delicate,  being,  “  by  reason  of  that  very  delicacy, 
more  capable  than  they  themselves  might  fancy,  of  studying  the  most 
subtle  and  sublime  truths.”1 

For  a  considerable  period  all  the  encyclopaedias  necessarily  bore 
more  or  less  a  family  resemblance  one  to  the  other,  so  this  is  not  the 
place  to  spread  ourselves  at  greater  length  on  a  subject  which  would 
lead  us  to  digressions  either  too  learned  or  too  frivolous.  But  if  I 
left  unnoticed  the  most  universally  learned  and  the  most  ingenuous 
of  our  encyclopaedists,  I  should  be  inexcusable  in  the  eyes  of  scholars. 

In  a  striking  prefatory  sonnet  by  one  of  his  friends,  Francois 
Chevillard,  cure  of  S.  Germain  of  Orleans,  lets  the  four  volumes  of 
his  encyclopaedia  be  compared  to  creation  itself. 

Our  God  is  Father  of  all  things  we  see, 

He  lets  thy  fertile  pen  their  mother  be  ; 

And  as  He  made  the  Universe,  now  so 
Thou  mak’st  thy  book — a  multum  in  parvo. 

Le  Petit-Tout  ( multum  in  parvo),  is  the  actual  title  of  this  work, 
which  contains  a  summary  of  every  imaginable  science — theology, 
anatomy,  physiology,  geography,  natural  history,  canon  law,  history 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  whole  known  world.2  In  spite  of  its 
unlimited  ambition,  the  omniscience  of  the  book,  while  always 
pleasing,  is  hardly  ever  ridiculous.  The  writer  has  seen  much,  read 
much,  and  reflected  largely.  Condescending  to  his  generation,  like 
his  contemporaries,  he  dramatises  his  erudition,  presenting  his 

1  Preface.  The  book  itself  had  a  certain  success ;  I  know  of  several  editions.  Overweighted 
and  heavy,  it  is  interesting.  Leon  had  his  own  ideas  on  everything,  even  orthography.  He 
swore  by  Raymond  Lull.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  other  works  of  his  later.  In  spite 
of  some  defects  he  deserves  notice,  both  as  a  preacher  and  otherwise.  His  great  merit, 
to  my  mind,  is  to  have  popularized  the  mystic  teaching  of  Jean  de  Saint-Samson.  His 
Portrait  de  la  sagesse  certainly  more  than  once  owes  its  inspiration  to  Binet’s  book.  Himself 
an  orator,  he  links  his  encyclopaedia  with  rhetoric,  and  desires  to  impart  to  preachers  the 
knack  of  speaking  fluently  on  all  subjects,  for,  it  is  important  to  remember,  at  this  epoch  the 
oratorical  spirit  plays  as  important  a  role  in  the  development  of  religious  literature  as  the 
journalistic  spirit  does  to-day  in  the  development  of  secular  literature.  When  historians  of 
the  pulpit  confine  themselves  to  studying  the  sermons,  they  neglect  half  or  even  three-quarters 
of  their  subject. 

Le  Petit-Tout  was  published  in  1664,  but  it  was  lived  out,  so  to  speak,  during  the  period 
under  our  consideration.  All  the  same,  Chevillard  appears  much  less  modern  and  more 
behind  his  times  than  Binet. 
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Petit-Tout  as  a  dialogue  between  three  persons,  Adelphe  the  master 
(Chevillard  of  course),  Egisthon  the  disciple  with  eyes  and  mouth 
a-gape,  and  Clite ,  needed  at  times  to  throw  the  ball. 

How  was  it  possible,  Master  Adelphe,  that  man  (Adam)  could 
have  sinned  and  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  in  that  fashion  ? 

A  pretty  question,  Egisthon.  .  .  . 

What  sin  had  he  committed  ?  .  .  . 

A  grave  one,  from  the  Angelic  standpoint. 

Who  was  Cain’s  wife? 

She  must  have  been  his  sister,  Egisthon.1 

Thus  they  meander  through  the  gardens  of  knowledge,  the 
reader  accompanying  them  without  the  least  boredom,  and  with  even 
less  fatigue.  Often  rather  obvious,  Adelphe’s  lessons  are  not  un¬ 
graceful.  “  The  columbine,”  he  tells  us,  “  is  a  pretty  flower.” 
.  .  .  “Toads  are  land  frogs.”  Egisthon,  discreet  and  delighted, 
asks  no  more.  Sometimes  he  rather  looks  as  if  he  has  fallen  from  the 
moon.  He  has  never  heard  “  the  vague  murmur  ”  made  by  cats 
when  one  caresses  them  by  “  passing  a  hand  down  their  backs.”  We 
do  not  overlook  these  details,  but  the  serenity  and  unconscious 
humour  of  Adelphe  delight  us;  his  various  discoveries  must  have 
made  the  life  of  this  good  man  one  long  ecstasy  to  him. 

I  know  net  if  all  .  .  .  told  (of  elephants)  be  true,  but  I  and 
others  have  several  times  seen  a  couple  brought  to  Orloans,  one 
of  which,  taking  a  flag  in  his  trunk,  would  wave  it  aloft;  then  taking 
a  sword,  would  sustain  a  fencing-match  with  his  keeper,  dexterously 
as  though  he  had  been  a  master  of  fence.  The  driver  mounted 
at  will  either  by  the  ear  or  the  trunk  ...  he  would  also  strike 
his  foot  against  the  ground  as  often  as  his  mahout  ( gomite )  desired 
him.2 

He  is  also  prudent,  and  will  affirm  nothing  rashly.  He  does  not 
despise  legends,  but,  in  his  favourite  phrase,  he  “  leaves  it  to  others.” 
A  happy  state  of  mind,  which  is  more  difficult  for  us.  He  neither 
exactly  believes  nor  disbelieves  in  the  good  stories  of  Pliny,  “  that 
great  secretary  of  nature  ”;  or  in  magic,  chiromancy,  and  prophetic 
astrology;  he  only  asks  to  be  astonished. 


1  he  Petit-Tout.  The  reference  has  escaped  me,  and  I  have  not  this  exceedingly  rare 
book  at  hand.  The  passage  quoted  is  taken  from  one  of  the  first  chapters  of  the  Third  Part. 

2  Ibid..,  II.  1 3 1. 
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Here  he  is  in  the  dissecting-room. 

Come  in,  Egisthon.  Study  these  two  bodies  first  from  the  outside, 
before  they  are  dissected;  shrink  not  from  their  nudity;  if  there  be 
ought  of  shame  therein,  it  comes  not  from  nature,  but  from  sin. 

.  .  .  Take  notice,  Egisthon,  that  all  these  members  are  rounded 
.  .  .  admire  that  face  .  .  .  the  few  hairs  on  the  body.  .  .  . 

There  follows  a  hymn  on  the  excellence  of  the  human  body, 
“  which  alone  can  seat  itself!  ”  Clite  is  in  his  glory  with  the  scalpel. 
“  Clite,  open  me  this — open  me  that — carefully  now !  Cut  me  down 
this  peritoneum — Clite,  open  the  scrotum,  Clite,  shave  away  this 
hair!  ”  Egisthon  quite  catches  the  enthusiasm — 

Intestines  and  bowels  are  then,  the  same  thing,  ’sieur  Adelphe  ? 

Aye,  Egisthon. 

How  wonderful  is  Nature,  ’sieur  Adelphe  ! 

That’s  nothing,  Egisthon  :  Look  at  this  .  .  .  liver  .  .  . 

Clite,  open  me  this  woman  i1 

Never  having  personally  “  opened  ”  anybody,  I  am  unable  to  judge 
of  Chevillard’s  anatomical  science.  But  what  does  that  matter ! 
The  point  is  to  see  this  undoubtedly  religious  priest  so  interested  in 
everything,  from  the  human  body  and  the  animals  of  Noah’s  Ark 
to  dervish-dances;  the  improbable  hunting-stories  related  to  him  by 
a  Munchausen  “from  Guienne”;  the  Biblical  canticles  which  he 
versifies,  “  skin-diseases,”  the  theology  of  Grace  (he  was  a  fervent 
Molinist),  the  gait  of  a  great  lord  walking  in  public  (this  occupies  a 
whole  chapter),  in  a  word,  everything!  The  same  curiosity, 
childish  or  serious,  marks  the  mystics  of  this  epoch,  though  it  does 
not  hinder  their  higher  flights.2  Before  taking  orders,  the  future 
Pere  de  Condren  had  written  many  treatises  on  “the  secrets  of  nature.” 
From  early  youth,  his  biographer  tells  us,  “  he  learnt  by  intercourse 
alone  with  an  excellent  kinsman,  the  art  and  the  secrets  of  chemistry, 
so  perfecting  himself  in  a  short  time  in  his  meetings  with  various 
persons  similarly  interested,  who  sought  him  out,  that  without  ever 

1  Le  Petit-Tout,  II.  3-62. 

2  Some  remarks  in  the  Petit-Tout  are  really  curious.  Chevillard  wonders,  for  instance, 
whether  plants  have  not  “  a  certain  sensibility.”  Less  of  a  wizard  than  Binet,  he  yet  aids  us  to 
resuscitate  Old  France.  I  have  learnt  from  him,  among  other  things,  that  hunting  with 
ferrets  was  then  “  strictly  forbidden.”  He  protests  against  the  abandoning  of  “  the  ancient 
motets,”  as  against  the  “brawls,  jigs,  and  sarabands”  that  are  played  in  the  churches.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  his  merit  as  a  writer,  which  is  not  always  mediocre.  He  has  some  good 
sketches  of  animals.  We  can  read  with  profit  his  remarks  on  the  Protestant  controversy 
and  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
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having  touched  crucible  or  furnace  he  became  conversant  with  the 
innermost  mysteries  of  this  science.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  were 
the  philosopher’s  stone  credible,  he  believed  that  he  knew  the  recipe.”1 
1  hus  all  the  paths  of  Devout  Humanism  lead  to  mysticism,  and  to 
this  lofty  conclusion  the  present  volume  should  lead  us.  “  These 
souls  were  so  purified  and  detached  from  earth,”  writes  Pere  Hilarion 
de  Coste  in  his  Life  of  Pere  Mersenne,  “  and  had  such  bright  and  clear 
eyes  that  the  slightest  thing  would  inflame  them  to  meditate  on 
heavenly  things  and  the  love  of  God.”2  What  could  be  simpler  or 
more  logical !  “  The  presence  of  God  in  the  most  insignificant  creature 
obliges  him  (the  mystic)  to  consider  it  and  to  bear  himself  towards 
it  with  modesty,  looking  upon  it  with  respect,  touching  it  only  with 
reverence  and  being  in  no  wise  ungentle  to  it  for  fear  of  being  so 
to  God  .  .  .  but  rather  to  be  sweet  and  benevolent,  believing  that 
all  that  it  is,  either  for  or  against  him,  is  from  God,  and  that  God 
veritably  acts  in  and  through  it.”3 

Besides  the  encyclopaedists,  I  might  quote  here  the  devout  authors 
who  have  applied  themselves  in  true  devotion  to  the  study  of  some 
particular  science,  but  their  number  is  infinite.  I  shall  therefore  simply 
mention  two  political  treatises:  Les  politiques  chretiennes ,  of  E. 
Molinier,  1647,  anc^  ha  veritable  politique  du  prince  chretien ,  by  the 
Jesuit  Mugnier,  1647.  Molinier  is  never  commonplace;4  Mugnier’s 
book  is  more  mediocre,5  he  is  nevertheless  readable,  and  both  writers 
remind  us  that  Saint-Pierre  Fourrier  himself  edited,  for  a  gentleman 
among  his  friends,  the  manual  of  the  Christian  ambassador.6 

1  Amelote,  Vie  de  P.  de  Condren,  pp.  465-6.  The  author  adds  these  pleasing  details  : 
“  I  asked  him,  laughing,  why  he  did  not  make  it  (the  philosopher’s  stone) ;  to  which  he 
answered  me  in  words  worthy  of  his  piety  and  his  spirit :  That,  were  it  feasible,  undoubtedly 
Adam  would  have  known  the  secret,  but  that  he  had  preferred  living  in  penitence  for  930 
years.  .  .  .  I  think,  he  added,  that  if  it  is  not  purely  imagination,  Solomon  was  not  ignorant 
of  it." 

2  La  vie  du  R.  P.  Marin  Mersenne ,  p.  103.  Mersenne  often  chanted  the  versicle,  Omnis 
spiritus  laudet  Dominum  (cf.  Ibid.,  p.  101).  As  he  did  not  lack  subtlety,  I  imagine  that  he 
sanctified  by  this  “  aspiration  ”  his  great  works  of  music. 

8  L'homme  inttrieur  ou  Videe  du  par  fait  chretien ,  by  R.  P.  Timothee  de  Regnier,  pp.  97-8. 

4  His  chapters  on  Eloquence,  notably  that  on  the  False  Eloquence  of  the  Time,  are 
extremely  curious. 

5  In  compensation,  however,  the  frontispiece,  designed  and  engraved  by  Boulanger, 
is  most  interesting.  The  book  being  dedicated  to  the  young  victor  of  Rocroy,  and  continuing 
the  panegyric  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  model  of  the  Christian  prince,  the  artist  shows  in  his  own 
way  that  the  Prince  de  Condi  is,  and  will  be,  the  living  image  of  his  father. 

6  Cf.  the  text  of  this  work  in  the  Life  of  the  saint,  by  Bedel,  pp.  298-303 
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T  this  time,”  writes  Perrault,  the  famous  Perrault 
of  the  Contes ,  the  Memoir es,  and  the  Hommes  illustres, 
“the  romance  of  Astree ,  over  which  France  and  even 


foreign  countries  a  great  distance  off  were  alike  raving,  brought 
romances  into  fashion.”  The  bishop  of  Belley,  considering  that 
such  reading  hindered  the  love  of  God  in  a  soul,  yet  also  realizing 
the  impossibility  of  debarring  youth  from  so  natural  an  amusement, 
sought  to  offer  a  counter-distraction  by  love  stories  which,  by  their 
pious  sentiments  adroitly  inserted  and  the  Christian  developments  of 
all  their  adventures,  should  insensibly  elevate  the  heart  towards  God. 
In  such  works  invariably  (frequently  at  least)  one  or  both  of  the  lovers, 
having  experienced  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  malice  of  men,  or 
the  difficulty  of  saving  their  souls  in  the  paths  of  the  world,  would 
resolve  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  God  and  enter  on  the  religious 
life.  He  was  led  to  invent  and  use  this  ingenious  device  by  his  ardent 
charity,  which  made  him  all  things  to  all  men.  His  books  were  in 
everyone’s  hands  and,  being  full  not  only  of  pleasing  adventures 
but  also  of  good  maxims  useful  for  everyday  life,  they  were  very 
successful  and  supplied  an  antidote  to  the  evils  of  novel-reading.”2 

To  quote  from  these  men  of  the  grand  siecle  is  a  discouraging 
business.  They  say  everything  and  say  it  perfectly,  going  straight 
to  the  essential  definition;  whatever  we  have  since  sought  to  add  to 
their  plenitude  seems  vain  beside  their  luminous  wisdom  and  clearly 
defined  formulas.  I  should  not  pause  over  them,  did  Camus  not 
interest  us  for  special  reasons,  with  which  Perrault  did  not  concern 


1  For  the  origins  of  the  religious  romance,  see  I’Histoire  du  roman  sentimental  avant 
I'AstrSe,  by  M.  G.  Reynier,  pp.  353-4.  In  this  chapter  I  am  solely  concerned  with  Camus, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  authors  of  this  class,  and  the  one  who  had  the  most 
influence  in  his  day. 

2  Les  Hommes  illustres:  Camus. 
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himself.  Camus  is  forgotten  and  we  have  no  desire  to  resuscitate 
him,  even  Hippolyte  Rigault  failed  in  a  similar  design.  Besides,  it 
is  forbidden.  The  dead  are  dead,  Goethe  himself  could  not  revive 
du  Bartas.  Whatever  judgement  is  passed  to-day  on  the  episcopal 
novelist,  he  must  rank  as  the  d’Urfe  or  rather  the  Walter  Scott  of 
religious  Humanism,  and  therefore  we  will  not  refuse  him  our 
attention,  convinced  that  the  least  serious  of  our  readers  will  visit 
these  picturesque  and  sometimes  affecting  ruins  without  undue 
tedium. 

Even  for  a  novelist  he  has  written  an  amazing  amount.  Agathon- 
phile;  Elise ;  Dorothee ;  Alexis ;  Spirt dton ;  Parthenice ;  Alcime ;  Palombe ; 
Damaris ,  histoire  allemande ;  Hyacinthe ,  histoire  catalane ;  Regale , 
histoire  belgique ;  La  Tour  des  miroirs — the  mere  list  of  his  titles 
would  occupy  several  pages:  that  of  his  short  stories — Spectacles 
d'horreur,  Pentagone  historique,  Evenements  singuliers,  Divertissements 
historiques — is  endless.  To  read  them  all  straight  through  would 
be  beyond  human  capabilities,  although  he  cannot  be  called  exactly 
tedious.  I  have  just  been  re-reading  the  sixty  short  stories  of  his 
Evenements  singuliers;  many  a  modern  author  of  assured  fame  could 
not  stand  that  test.  Like  Ourliac,  Assollant,  and  Edmond  About, 
he  has  the  fairy  gift,  often  denied  to  greater  men,  of  being  able  to 
tell  a  story. 

Hellenin  .  .  .  owing  nothing  to  his  parents  save  the  fact  of 
coming  of  a  good  and  ancient  stock,  left  the  family  mansion  at 
fifteen  or  so,  sword  at  side,  a  nag  between  his  knees,  twenty  crowns 
in  his  purse,  and  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Paris,  to  find  a  place 
in  Henri  Ill’s  Guards.  He  managed  his  scanty  resources  so  well 
that  he  reached  the  capital  without  quitting  the  saddle.  The  sale 
of  his  steed  gave  him  the  wherewithal  for  a  few  days  till  his  letter 
had  borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of  an  arquebus  in  a  company  of  the 
Guards.  By  his  looks,  affable  manners  and  complaisant  disposition, 
he  won  the  love  of  his  companions  and  the  esteem  of  his  officers,  who, 
knowing  his  family  and  desiring  to  put  them  under  an  obligation,  took 
special  pains  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  war,  that  is,  of  killing  men 
in  the  most  approved  fashion  and,  as  they  say,  like  honest  gentlemen. 

.  .  .  The  beginning  of  Henri  Ill’s  reign  was  as  gay  and  peaceful 
as  its  end  was  bloody  and  melancholy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Golden 
Age  had  returned  to  us,  after  the  tragedies  of  which  France  had 
been  the  scene  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  Games,  pageants, 
dances,  and  every  kind  of  pleasure  occupied  the  leisure  moments  of 
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the  Court.  Better  still,  pleasures  were  mingled  with  devotion  and 
the  fashionable  piety  was  delightful.  Our  Cadet.  .  .  -1 

This  is  like  the  beginning  of  Les  Trots  Mousquetaires.  It  goes 
on  in  the  same  pleasing  style,  which  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  character¬ 
istically  French.  Perhaps  you  prefer  a  more  imposing  manner. 

Camus  knows  Virgil  by  heart.  This  shows  how  well  he  could 
use  the  epic  style. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  royal  eagle  which  has  just  swooped  on  a 
flock  of  herons,  perched  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  fishing  therein. 
One  plunges  into  the  water,  another  crouches  in  the  reeds,  another 
flies  to  a  hollow  tree,  here  one  hides  in  a  heap  of  stones,  another  in 
the  bushes,  another  wings  his  way  more  quickly  than  the  wind. 
The  assault  over,  and  the  eagle  having  towered  upwards,  they  reunite 
and,  by  a  gentle  murmur,  seem  to  communicate  their  fear.  In  such 
wise  was  the  meeting  of  the  judges  and  the  people.2 

I  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  continue,  but  this  is  outside  my 
subject.  When  one  is  interested  in  a  forgotten  author  one  always 
ends  by  overpraising  him.  So  in  the  entomologist’s  eyes  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  beetle  is  as  charming  as  a  butterfly.  So  it  happened  under  the 
Empire,  to  a  writer  who  seemed  the  incarnation  of  the  Attic  spirit, 
Hippolyte  Rigault,  that  famous  son  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the 
Debats ,  having  perused  some  of  Camus’  novels,  was  taken  captive  by 
this  lovable  genius,  who  had  already  won  the  hearts  of  the  wits  of 
Louis  XIII’s  time,  Naude  for  example.  Rigault  wrote  a  long  and 
sympathetic  study  on  him  and  even  published  one  of  his  novels — 
Palombe  ou  la  femme  honorable.  Brunetiere,  editing  a  chanson  de 
geste,  would  not  have  shown  greater  daring.  Rigault  had  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  consider;  he  feared  to  appear  too  simple  and  so  made  the 
customary  reservations  in  well-chosen  phrase.  Camus,  he  remarked, 

has  sometimes  a  subtle  discretion  in  indicating  delicate  situations 
which  passes  for  good  taste,  as  for  instance,  in  the  scene  of  Fulgent’s 
declaration  to  Glaphire.3 

One  sees  the  professor  hedging. 

However,  he  said  more  than  he  meant  to  say,  and  had  to  suffer 

1  HelUnin,  pp.  21-4.  2  Roselis,  p.  522. 

3  Palombe ,  p.  xxxv.  Rigault’s  introduction  is  excellent  in  nearly  every  way.  Yet  re-read 
him  as  I  may,  I  fail  to  comprehend  how,  in  his  day,  he  could  have  passed  for  one  of  the  most 
charming  writers  of  France. 
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for  it.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  man  of  limping  but  certain  revenges — 
raro  antecedentem — when  he  considered  the  moment  had  come,  fell 
upon  Rigault  and  annihilated  him  in  one  of  his  deadly  notes. 

It  is  an  error  of  taste,  or  too  artificial  a  device,  to  attempt  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  to  believe  one  can  bring  back  to  life  what 
has  never  lived.1 

Sainte-Beuve’s  criticisms  demand  respect;  his  very  grudges  generally 
sharpen  instead  of  blinding  his  critical  faculty,  yet  I  dare  to  believe 
that  for  once  he  was  wrong.  Perhaps  Rigault,  praised  by  too  zealous 
friends,  had  awakened  fears  of  a  possible  rival.  I  regret  to  say  it, 
but  with  Sainte-Beuve  one  must  be  on  the  look  out  for  these 
unworthy  motives.  His  heart  was  less  equitable  and  less  noble  than 
his  intellect  was  magnificent.  Moreover,  he  detested  Camus,  whom 
he  knew  only  by  hearsay,  because  he  detested  Jansenism.  To  assert 
that  in  the  novels  of  the  Bishop  of  Belley  nothing  “  has  ever  lived  ” 
is,  to  my  mind,  to  sin  against  the  light.  Even  if  it  were  true,  one  did 
not  know  that  the  author  of  Port-Royal  and  tire  Lundis  had  such 
contempt  for  the  minores.  Regarded  merely  as  a  writer,  Camus  is 
much  less  “  nothing  ”  than  Duguet,  M.  Hamon,  and  every  Arnauld 
of  them  all,  le  grand  alone  excepted. 

II.  A  romance  first  and  foremost,  if  not  entirely,  should  be  at  times 
entertaining,  and  so  Camus  understood  it.  He  does  not  give  himself 
airs  as  one  might  expect,  and  preaches  less  than  many  moderns,  often 
forgetting  to  draw  the  moral ;  his  principal  aim  is  to  offer  the  reader, 
and  incidentally  himself,  legitimate  recreation.  He  obviously  tells 
stories  for  love  of  telling  them.  In  his  Darie ,  he  relates: 

During  the  dog-days  I  was  having  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
beautiful  mansion  of  X.  .  .  .  and  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
afternoon  heats  by  sketching  out  (this  story)  as  a  recreation,  with 
no  other  design  than  of  getting  through  the  extraordinary  heat.  .  .  . 
But  so  many  notebooks  were  filled,  that  this  book  resulted.  I  found 
this  kind  of  writing  a  delightful  occupation,  and  have  wished  ever 
since  to  attempt  another  old-world  narrative.2 

The  fine  humour  of  the  workman  communicates  itself  to  the 
work.  Serious,  as  we  have  seen  him,  in  his  spiritual  treatises, 
the  episcopal  novelist  is  resolved  to  steer  clear  of  “  the  awkward,  the 


1  Port-Royal ,  I.  242. 


2  La  Mtmoire  de  Darie,  p.  472. 
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harsh,  and  repellent  ”  attitude  of  “  our  masters  the  gentry  ”  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  of  “  those  reverend  Fathers  ”  whom  he  pronounces, 
cavalierly  enough,  to  be  “  only  good  for  the  Church.  How  should 
these  weighty  personages,  he  demands  again,  write  romances  worthy 
of  the  name?  “Joy  is  rarely  their  companion,  laughter  flees  from 
them,  and  caresses  are  unknown  to  them.  They  have  under  the 
brows  of  a  Cato  the  eyebrows  of  Aristarchus  and  the  eyes  of 
Heraclitus.”  No  suppleness,  no  social  tact,  what  can  they  know  of 
“the  affairs  of  the  world”?  What  figure  would  they  cut  “in  a 
drawing-room,  a  boudoir,  or  in  conversation  with  worldlings  ”  ? 
“  They  do  not  know  the  atmosphere  of  the  office,  nor  the  tone  of 
the  city,  nor  how  to  please  jaded  palates.”  Then  their  style — 
abstract,  sprinkled  with  Latin,  how  shall  it  pass  “  the  critic’s  revision 
or  the  censure  of  the  finer  spirits  which  our  century  produces  ”  ?x  In 
a  word,  wellborn  himself,  he  writes  for  his  equals  and  freely  employs 
the  language  of  equals. 

In  one  way  or  another,  a  long  or  a  short  way  round,  per  fas  et 
nefas ,  the  innumerable  intrigues  of  Camus  lead  up,  to  quote  Perrault, 
to  “  a  Christian  catastrophe,”  although  their  author  by  no  means 
limits  himself  to  religious  subjects.  “  The  vast  field  of  the  world  ” 
is  his.2  “Trifles”  (this  never  means  frivolous  with  him)  interest 
him;  he  is  inquisitive,  roguish,  a  keen  observer;  the  most  various 
objects  amuse  or  thrill  him.  For  instance,  to  give  but  one  example, 
he  is  careful  never  to  miss  a  chance  of  portraying  a  nation  or  a 
province  by  some  salient  trait.3  “  The  natural  theatre  for  these  pretty 
stories,”  remarks  Rigault,  “  is  the  Spain  or  Italy  of  M.  Musset, 
where  there  is  neither  government  nor  police.”  There  never  was 
a  greater  error;  Camus  seems  to  have  travelled  in  Flanders  or 
Germany,  where  he  has  staged  many  of  his  novels  and  short  stories, 
as  well  as  in  the  Latin  countries.  I  do  not  think  he  has  seen  all  these 
countries  with  his  own  eyes,  but  he  knows  them  well;  he  puts 
France  first  of  all,  but  shows  a  sneaking  kindness  for  German 


1  La  pieuse  Julie,  pp.  557—8.  2  Preface  to  LvSnemetm  singuliers. 

3  He  even  notes  certain  German  ways — quite  innocent  but  somewhat  strange— in  the 
early  days  of  the  honeymoon,  which  he  might  have  described  with  less  indulgence.  No 
doubt  he  was  animated  by  a  faint  recollection  of  the  Book  of  Tobit.  Cf.  livSnements  singuliers, 
II.  42. 
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simplicity.  “  The  German  nation,”  he  writes,  “  is  frank  and  has 
a  heart  as  capacious  as  its  stomach.”1 

In  plain  truth  and  without  offending  the  nation  (he  writes  again — 
may  M.  Barres  pardon  him !)  this  worthy  Austrasian,  deriving 
rather  more  from  the  German  than  from  the  French,  was  far  from 
possessing  that  gallantry  and  courtesy  which  takes  maidens  captive 
at  sight  ...  he  was  neither  particularly  agreeable  nor  attractive. 
His  fidelity  and  ardour  however  might  have  covered  these  defects, 
and,  had  this  maid  been  truly  sensible,  she  would  have  known  that 
there  is  nothing  under  heaven  comparable  to  a  soul  faithful  in  its 
affections.2 

Elsewhere  we  learn  that — 

in  Germany  the  trade  of  innkeeper  is  as  honourable  as  it  is  little  thought 
of  in  F ranee,  and  accounted  almost  vile  and  servile  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Persons  of  quality,  even  of  nobility,  are  to  be  found  in  that  way  of 
life,  performing  its  duties  with  such  dignity  and  courtesy  as  to  win 
praises  from  most  travellers.3 

As  for  Spain,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  there.  He  has 
at  least  studied  it  in  the  novels  of  Cervantes,  who  is  certainly  better 
acquainted  than  Alfred  de  Musset  with  “the  government  and 
police  ”  of  that  nation.  “  Having  read  ”  (these  novels),  he  says, 
“  I  have  found  this  writer  very  great  in  these  details,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  jester,  with  a  trick  of  showing  his  goods  to  advantage  in  the 
shop- windows.”4  Nevertheless  his  Spain  smacks  of  Corneille,  if 
not  of  the  Romantic.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy  was  learnt  by  personal 
observation;  he  had  made  incognito,  perhaps  on  foot,  the  pilgrimage 
to  Loretto;  and  had  several  times  visited  Rome,  now  by  way  of 
Milan  and  Florence,  now  by  Pisa  and  Siena.  On  the  way  he  saw  and 
heard  everything.  Whether  from  patriotic  or  from  other  motives, 
he  has  little  sympathy  for  Italians.  Genoa  and  the  Genoese  especially 
annoy  him. 

In  this  splendid  city  of  Genoa,  with  its  sly  and  tricky  people,  it  was 
little  wonder  that  he  (Maximin  the  Provengal)  fell  an  easy  victim. 
Truly  a  fine  thing  for  a  young  man  to  begin  business  on  the  strand 
at  Genoa.  His  traffic  was  chiefly  with  ladies,  with  what  ladies 
those  acquainted  with  the  town  can  guess!6 


1  Evenements  singuliers,  II.  41. 

4  Ibid.,  Preface. 


2  Ibid.,  II.  208.  3  Ibid.,  II.  431. 

3  Ibid.,  I.  64. 
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Again  and  again  he  remarks  that  “  to  make  eyes  ”  is  “  the  language 
of  Italy,”1  and  Siena  only  escapes  the  lash  because  “something  of 
French  liberty  yet  lingers  among  the  inhabitants.”2 

Those  who  are  nourished  in  the  freedom  of  the  air  of  France  are 
far  more  difficult  to  corrupt  than  those  born  across  the  mountains. 
For  there  the  least  sign  has  its  significance,  and  its  hidden  meaning, 
while  in  France  airy  nothings,  cajoleries,  and  even  gifts  are  but 
as  the  play  of  the  waves  against  the  rocks.3 

Who  would  not  love  him  when  he  talks  like  this?  Instead  of  a 
preacher  we  find  a  gallant.  Finally,  to  pass  over  numberless  observa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  Rome  herself  does  not  find  complete  favour  in 
his  eyes. 

That  great  city,  to  which  the  presence  of  His  Holiness  and  the 
multitude  of  her  relics,  rather  than  the  lives  of  her  inhabitants,  give 
the  name  of  Holy.4 

All  France  is  precious  in  his  eyes,  Paris  first,  then  every  one  of 
the  Provinces. 

There  is  nothing  so  opposed  to  the  humour  of  our  air  as  constraint 
or  slavery.  Under  our  sky  we  breathe  an  air  of  freedom;  as  good 
faith  is  greater,  so  there  is  less  distrust.5 

Having  lived  long  in  Normandy,  he  has  perhaps  a  special  liking 
for 

this  country  of  our  Gaul  which  is  generally  held  to  be  the  abode  of 
wisdom,  and  where  the  North  makes  the  air  so  subtle  that  it  penetrates 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  exceedingly  refined,  shrewd 
and  courteous  in  their  behaviour.  You  will  recognize  that  I  am 
speaking  of  Neustria.6 

Languedoc  and  Gascony  come  in  for  some  sly  hits.  A  young 
man  of  the  latter  province  had  been  reduced  to  the  workhouse, 
but  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  man,  we  are  told,  “  could  never 
be  brought  to  believe  it,  so  obstinate  was  the  resistance  put  up  by  the 
vanity  natural  to  the  locality.”7 

The  provinces  of  France,  which  strip  the  younger  sons  to  clothe 
the  eldest  of  families,  send  to  the  Court  armadas  and  caravans  of  the 

1  tvenemcnu  singuliers,  II.  42.  2  Ibid.,  II.  241.  3  Ibid.,  I.  271. 

4  Ibid. ,  II.  249.  Cf.  I.  164  for  curious  remarks  on  Italian  indolence. 

6  Ibid  ,  II.  499.  6  Ibid.,  II.  29.  7  HelUnin ,  p.  101. 
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former,  especially  from  Guyenne,  rich  in  cadets  as  the  cadets  are 
rich  in  courage,  their  sole  heritage,  save  cloak  and  sword.  All  the 
world  knows  the  gay  humour  of  the  tribe,  unconquerable  by  F ortune 
at  her  worst.  Those  not  of  gentle  blood  are  so  goodhearted  as  to  be 
well-bred,  those  who  are,  claim  a  remote  antiquity  for  their  family 
and  scarce  reckon  any  ancestors  under  kings  and  yield  to  none  either 
in  blood  or  rank,  while  their  end  and  aim  is  to  advance  their  fortunes, 
believing  that  to  be  the  sole  object  of  all  reasonable  men,  and  that 
he  who  neglects  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  noticed  by  respectable 
people.1 

He  knows  his  trade;  he  has  the  fine  swing  of  the  Mousquetaire 
style,  tempered  by  a  distinction  and  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  is  more  confused  and  more  verbose  than  Sorel  or  than  the  author 
of  the  Roman  comique,  but  how  much  more  delicate !  Such  passages, 
and  many  more  which  I  must  not  quote  here,  will  scarcely  shock  those 
who  only  open  this  kind  of  book  for  a  pastime.  One  may  easily  kill 
time  in  less  agreeable  company.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  other  side, 
from  which  it  may  be  anxiously  asked  what  such  dainty  rogueries 
or  secular  indiscretions  are  doing  in  a  devout  romance.  Yet  has  not 
the  Bishop  of  Belley  avowed  that  his  aim  is  our  diversion,  and  can 
there  be  two  modes,  one  ecclesiastic  and  the  other  civil,  of  attaining 
this  aim?  At  least  we  fancy  that  he  will  change  his  tone,  invest 
himself  in  surplice  and  stole,  when  he  comes  to  the  most  religious  of 
his  stories,  the  interior  ebb  and  flow  of  a  vocation.  But  no,  hardly 
at  all;  he  always  remembers,  and  without  effort,  that  he  is  in  a 
drawing-room  and  not  in  a  church.  If  by  chance  a  priest  makes  a 
solemn  gesture,  the  Parisian  shows  himself  instantly,  and,  inversely, 
the  priest  nullifies  and  effaces  by  a  simple  chant  any  indiscretion  or 
daring  audacity  of  the  other.  Here  a  somewhat  strange  but  entirely 
ingenuous  example  may  be  given.  Camus  is  so  devoted  to  his 
characters  that,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  he  can  never 
resolve  to  abandon  them,  even  when  his  presence  bores  the  reader 
as  well  as  his  heroes.  Thus,  having  blessed  the  marriage  of  Roselis 
(the  Susanna  of  the  Bible)  and  Joachim,  and  having  accompanied 


1  Hellinin,  pp.  20-1.  He  says  elsewhere  (ibid.,  p.  44)  that  the  harp  is  “  marvellous  in  the 
hands  of  a  Gascon.”  Many  remarks  of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted.  “  The  young  ladies 
of  Languedoc  are  not,  like  those  of  France,  sapped  by  delicacy ;  their  climate  imparts  a 
virility  to  them,  inciting  them  to  exercises  of  the  chase  and  of  war,  which  make  them  appear 
as  amazons.”  (Les  tivenemtnts  singuliers,  II.  197,  etc.) 
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the  happy  pair  to  the  threshold  of  their  mansion,  he  prolongs  his 
adieux  and  his  vows  a  little  longer  than  we  like. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  retire  and  leave  the  chaste  Roselis 
in  the  palace  of  her  spouse.  She  will  rejoice  in  God  and  in  him, 
and  he  in  God  and  in  her;  they  will  go  to  pray  together  as  Isaac 
and  Rebekah.  O  Hymen,  it  is  here  that  thou  dost  seal  my  lips  with  a 
scarlet  riband,  that  thou  dost  veil  much  to  my  spirit,  robbing  this 
discourse  of  many  considerations  which  would  sweeten  as  much  as 
enrich  it.  .  .  .  Leave  we  Roselis  to  Joachim  and  Joachim  to  Roselis. 
Enjoy,  peerless  pair,  the  possession  of  each  other.  Sleep  and  rest 
tranquil  in  God,  in  that  God  Who  cherishes  you  so  tenderly  that  He 
wills  not  that  you  should  be  awakened.1 

He  is  so  pure  and  naive  that  his  very  awkwardness  leaves  a  fresh 
and  pious  impression  upon  us.  Yet  Camus  has  been  accused  by 
modems  of  a  coarseness  in  his  romances — an  absurd  calumny.  For 
my  part,  I  consider  the  worst  in  him  very  innocent:  as  he  himself 
said  after  S.  Paul,  “To  the  pure  all  tilings  are  pure,  to  the  impure 
all  is  soiled.”2 

The  gentleman  with  light  and  piquant  retorts,  the  artist  with  his 
colours  and  his  ready  pen,  the  priest  with  his  faith,  fervour  and 
zeal,  all  are  one  and  the  same  person  in  the  romances  of  Camus. 
Pious  effusions,  witty  sallies,  moral  or  theological  meditations  and 
acute  observations,  intermingle,  challenge,  and  unite  one  with  the 
other  under  his  pen,  and  in  this  lies  the  highest  merit  of  the  episcopal 
novelist.  As  this  remark  is  important,  let  me  support  it  once  for  all 
by  a  rather  long  quotation,  which  seems  to  me  piquant  or  at  all 
events  characteristic.  It  is  from  the  best,  perhaps,  of  the  romances 
of  Camus,  La  pieuse  ‘Julie. 

1  Roselis,  p.  613. 

2  Despite  present-day  reproaches,  Camus’  invincible  defence  is  the  number  and  quality 
of  his  readers.  Had  he  scandalized  his  contemporaries  ever  so  little,  would  Francois  de 
Sales  have  approved  of  him,  or  would  censure  not  have  checked  any  scandal  ?  Camus  we 
know  to  be  so  sensitive  that  he  would  probably  have  broken  his  novelist’s  pen  at  the  first 
hint  that  Francois  de  Sales,  or  some  other  friend,  would  surely  not  have  failed  to  give  him. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  some  pamphleteers,  nobody  even  dreamed  of  protesting.  To 
quote  Rigault  on  the  point :  “  Let  us  not  forgqt  that  in  the  matter  of  decency  of  language, 
contemporaries  are  the  best  judges.  If  they  a-fe  not  shocked,  it  is  because  there  is  no  cause 
to  be  so.  Literature  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  law  of  retrospective  ethics.  We  cannot 
ordain  that  our  forefathers  should  have  been  as  refined  as  ourselves.”  ( Palombe ,  p.  xxxii.) 
Thus  a  bishop  of  to-day  would  not  write  like  Camus :  “  Lampsaque  had  other  rays  on  his 
head  than  those  of  Moses.”  (Les  Evenements  singuliers,  II.  57.) 
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Julie  is  a  young  widow,  hesitating  and  timid,  who  is  drawn  to 
convent  life.  Her  sister  Diane  and  her  brother-in-law  guard  her 
jealously,  using  all  their  influence  to  forward  the  suit  of  a  gentleman 
called  Montange,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  Julie.  She  has  one 
confidante,  Secondine,  like  herself  drawn  to  the  convent.  The  same 
convent,  that  of  Ste.-Elizabeth,  is  ready  to  receive  them  both,  and 
they  look  out  for  “  an  opportunity  of  saving  themselves  from  Egypt 
by  a  surprise  flight;  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  otherwise — 
watch  being  kept  everywhere,  and  all  the  serving-men  and  women 
being  on  the  look-out.”  A  miracle!  When  Julie  “least  expected 
it,  behold  salvation  by  means  of  a  sudden  inspiration.”  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  her  mother-in-law’s  death,  and  Julie  goes  to  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  for  the  requiem.  Secondine  accompanies 
her,  and  another  maid,  who  “  soon  wearied  by  the  length  of  the 
service  .  .  .  asks  Julie’s  leave  to  go  out  on  some  errand  of  her 
own.”  (Let  me  not  omit  to  say  that  it  rained  hard  that  morning, 
and  it  was  very  hot  during  Mass.)  “The  sacrifice  finished  and 
midday  approaching,  it  was  time  to  return.”  .  .  .  Hindered  no  doubt 
by  the  storm,  the  coach  had  not  arrived.  While  the  page  runs  to 
look  for  it — 

O  activity  of  God’s  Spirit  ...  see  the  happy  inspiration  come, 
the  moment  on  which  eternity  depends.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  of  God 
.  .  .  takes  hold  of  Julie’s  heart,  and  shows  her  in  an  instant  that 
this  is  the  destined  time  for  her  deliverance.  .  .  .  Without  con¬ 
sulting  anyone  else,  she  seizes  the  opportunity,  and  says  to  Secondine, 
who  is  with  her  in  the  porch  waiting  for  the  coach:  “  My  dear 
friend,  could  we  expect  a  more  favourable  chance  for  the  flight 
which  we  have  purposed  so  long?  .  .  .  Your  companion  and  my 
woman  have  gone  out  on  their  errands,  our  little  page  is  not  here, 
and  the  coach  has  not  turned  up.” 

Secondine  agrees.  Off  they  go  in  the  driving  rain  with  Camus 
at  their  heels.  Now  it  is  his  turn. 

I  pray  the  reader,  especially  if  he  .  .  .  has  lived  in  this  great  town, 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  exile,  to  picture  the  deluge  of 
rain.  .  .  .  From  all  sides,  off  the  over-hanging  eaves  flow  torrents 
of  water  which  change  the  gutters  into  little  rivers.  And  because 
this  city  is  low-lying  the  slope  is  so  slight  that  the  waters  which 
fall  from  heaven  easily  collect  but  with  difficulty  flow  away.  Then 
coaches  are  in  season.  ...  As  for  pedestrians,  the  impossibility 
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of  walking  obliges  them  ...  to  take  refuge  in  the  houses  until 
the  little  rivers  have  subsided.  Despite  all  these  difficulties,  as  if 
Julie  and  Secondine  were  walking  on  the  waters,  they  set  out  without 
other  guide  than  the  fair  star  of  inspiration  which  led  them;  or  other 
escort  than  the  pillar  of  fire  of  their  zeal  and  determination. 

Imagine  further,  reader,  the  distance  from  the  gate  of  S.  Germain 
(des  Pres),  hard  by  the  great  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  the 
marshes  of  the  Temple,  where  the  monastery  of  Ste.-Elizabeth  is 
situated.  For  the  weather,  the  sudden  start,  the  occasion,  the  distance 
between  the  places,  the  quality  of  the  persons  concerned,  their  method 
of  travell  ing,  their  plan,  courage,  and  prompt  action,  are  all  important 
circumstances  in  this  story. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  they  passed  by  water  and  swam,  so  to 
speak,  between  two  waters.  They  had  also  ...  to  pass  through 
fire,  like  those  who  of  old  visited  the  King  of  Tartary.  Could  you 
wish  anything  hotter  than  these  adventures?  Our  timid  doves 
glided  through  the  small  streets  between  the  Cordeliers  and  S.  Andrd- 
des-Arts,  with  the  double  object  of  avoiding  the  crowded  Rue  de  la 
Harpe  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  Palace,  where  the  husband  of  Diane 
might  be  met  with.  .  .  .  But  in  steering  clear  of  Scylla,  they  fell 
into  Charybdis.  Scarce  had  they  passed  Saint-Severin  to  go  via 
Petit-pont  past  Notre-Dame,  than  they  found  at  Petit-Chatelet 
so  great  a  block,  owing  to  the  waters  which  had  grown  here  into  a 
small  river  .  .  .  that  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  getting  any 
further.  Coaches,  carts,  horses,  were  struggling  and  jostling  with 
indescribable  noise  and  tumult.  The  pedestrians,  gaping  at  the 
shop-windows,  were  constrained  to  imitate  that  peasant  of  the  poem 
vainly  waiting  for  a  river  to  flow  past  that  he  may  cross  dryshod. 
The  rain  continued  and  the  streams  grew  bigger.  .  .  .  The  delay 
was  a  terrible  blow  for  our  fugitive  nymphs,  for  if  once  they  had 
been  recognised.  .  .  .  But,  not  to  imitate  the  birds  who,  by 
perching  too  long  on  a  bough,  give  a  chance  to  the  sportsman  to 
aim  .  .  .  they  turned  back  by  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette  and  the 
Pont  Saint- Michel,  and  made  for  the  Pont  de  Notre-Dame.  Hardly 
however  had  they  emerged  from  the  Marche  Neuf,  close  by  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  than  they  came  full  upon  Diane’s  husband. 

Julie  explains  that  she  is  going  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  according  to  her 
custom,  and  asks  for  her  coach.  Her  brother-in-law  hesitates  and 
parleys,  but  in  the  welter  of  galloping  horses  and  enmired  wheels 
“  the  driver  starts  and  Julie  is  saved.” 

“  Madame,”  says  Secondine,  “  take  courage,  God  is  with  us.”  “  By 
all  means  let  us  be  confident,”  says  Julie,  “  but  not  presumptuous, 
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for  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  Whatever  happens, 

I  must  go  on  or  die.”  They  were  already  extremely  filthy.  On  the 
bridge  of  Notre- Dame,  every  horseman  they  met  .  .  .  they 
imagined  ...  to  be  Montange,  which  made  them  several  times 
take  refuge  in  shops  .  .  .  like  partridges  that  think  they  escape  notice 
by  hiding  their  heads.  .  .  .  But  God  wished  to  preserve  them  from 
the  amorous  Baron ! 

When  they  were  near  the  staircase  of  the  Temple,  they  heard 
from  afar  a  galloping  coach  .  .  .  followed  by  many  horses  and  a 
great  suite.  Everyone  fled  from  the  charge.  Our  ladies  dashed 
behind  the  first  door  they  came  to.  Secondine,  always  observant, 
recognised  by  the  green  liveries  that  it  was  M.  de  Guise  returning 
from  the  Louvre. 

Montange,  the  amorous  baron,  galloped  by  tire  door.  They  fled 
in  fear  and  finally  reached  Ste.-Elizabeth 

in  such  a  state  that  they  could  literally  use  David’s  words:  “The 
waters  have  come  in,  even  unto  my  soul.  I  stick  fast  in  the  deep 
mire.  I  am  nothing  but  dirt  in  all  my  substance.  .  .  .”  Truly,  as 
Father  Victor  (almoner  of  the  convent)  has  since  declared,  it  was  at 
once  laughable  and  pitiable  to  see  how  they  arrived;  for  if  Paris 
derives  its  Latin  name  from  a  word  meaning  mud,  by  reason  of  the 
perpetual  mire  of  this  great  city  .  .  .  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  during  this  deluge,  a  bottomless  pit  of  dirt. 

Certainly  the  adventure  of  these  ladies,  when  I  heard  it  from  his 
lips,  reminded  me  at  once  of  that  of  the  Spouse  of  the  Canticle,  who 
seeks  her  well-beloved  in  the  streets  and  open  places  of  the  city, 
where  she  is  pitifully  entreated,  especially  by  the  city  guard,  who 
beat  her,  rob  her  of  her  cloak,  and  take  her,  the  soul  of  modesty, 
for  a  street-walker. 

Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Father  Victor,  they  told  him  quite  simply 
of  their  inspiration  .  .  .  and  besought  him  to  open  not  only  the  door 
of  their  refuge  but,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  the  door  of  Paradise;  for 
they  loved  the  gates  of  Sion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  the  Lord. 

They  were  admitted  at  once  and  kept  in  hiding  for  some  weeks 
till  the  sensation  of  their  flight  should  have  died  down. 

Little  wonder  that  our  forefathers  loved  this  stirring  story.  To 
censure  the  defects  of  the  novelist  writer  is  waste  of  time  he 
is  read  and  that  is  the  main  point.  Somehow  he  solves  the  difficult 
problem  of  edifying  as  well  as  amusing  us.  He  has  the  art  not 
merely  of  blazing  the  trail  in  mystic  texts  or  of  marking  the  stages  of 
commonplace  adventure — two  women  crossing  Paris  in  the  rain 
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but  still  more  of  supernaturally  animating  the  whole  story,  filling  it, 
so  to  speak,  with  holiness.  Before  that  unlooked-for  chance  under 
the  church  porch,  and  the  sudden  inspiration  that  will  fix  the  fate 
of  our  heroines,  they  have  received  Holy  Communion.  It  is  the 
Holy  Table  from  which  they  have  derived  the  secret  of  that 
impelling  force,  of  which  we  can  hardly  measure  the  intensity. 

Oh,  bread  of  Elijah,  who  will  aid  the  weakest  to  attain  the  Mount 
of  Horeb.  .  .  .  Courage,  fair  souls,  Emanuel  lives,  the  Lord  is 
with  you.  Embark  boldly  upon  that  ocean  of  enterprise  on  which  you 
will  be  inspired  .  .  .  this  Table  is  spread  for  you  against  those 
who  would  trouble  you:  this  staff  of  Jacob  will  console  and  support 
you,  with  it  you  will  ford  the  flood  gaily  without  peril  of  drowning. 
Oh,  Lord  God  of  Righteousness,  happy  is  he  who  puts  all  his  hope 
in  Thee.1 

The  priest  speaks  here,  but  the  least  devout  submit  and  like  to 
believe  him,  feeling  that  after  all  these  reflections  reveal  the 
secret  springs  of  the  coming  adventure.  Then  the  Biblical  images — 
Jacob’s  staff,  the  ford,  the  torrent,  the  Bread  of  the  strong — 
promise  some  picturesque  surprises,  as  do  even  the  less  pious  incidents; 
the  streaming  gutters  and  the  Paris  mud,  tile  galloping,  sweating  horses, 
the  green  liveries  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  the  two  fugitives  darting 
like  affrighted  partridges  into  the  booths  of  the  bridge  of  Notre-Dame ! 

The  good  prelate  humanises  his  stories  in  another  way  which 
calls  for  a  big  book  but  which  I  may  describe  rapidly.  He  knew  by 
heart  nearly  all  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Italian,  verse  of  his  day, 
and,  holding  that  the  passions  at  crisis  should  either  be  silent  or  speak 
but  in  verse,  as  soon  as  the  sentiments  of  his  characters  reach  the 
stage  of  paroxysm  he  bursts  into  poetry. 

What  will  become  of  Julie  at  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  (the 
news  of  the  assassination  that  has  rendered  her  a  widow)  I  can  neither 
set  forth  nor  explain,  the  brush  of  a  painter  is  needed.  Lesser  troubles 
may  be  described,  supreme  sorrow  surpasses  words.  .  .  .  All  that 
I  can  do,  not  to  be  heartless  before  such  tender  sorrows  (the  man 
himself  speaks  in  these  last  words!),  is  to  borrow  an  affecting  picture 
of  the  like  griefs,  limned  by  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  delicate 
geniuses  of  our  time.  T  here  the  colours  are  so  vivid  and  rich  that 
they  are  as  it  were  capable  of  depicting  the  inconsolable  distress  of  J  ulie. 2 

1  La  pieuse  Julie,  pp.  283—99. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  170-1.  This  complainte  pour  Julie  is  the  complainte  de  Bertaut ;  “  Non 
non,  il  n’est  point  vrai  ”  (Les  oeuvres  poitiques  de  M.  Bertaut,  edit.  1620,  pp.  416-18).  Camu’8 
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In  the  romance  of  Callitrope.)  the  unlucky  love  of  Procore  for 
Euphemie  is  illustrated  in  the  like  manner  by  fifteen  poems — 
madrigals  (all  Italian),  strophes,  stanzas,  and  sonnets.  Thus  it  is 
invariably}  where  does  he  draw  his  materials?  Frequently  from 
Desportes— one  of  his  demigods — but  indeed  from  everyone ! 
Such  a  scholar  as  M.  Vianey  or  M.  Lachevre  could  alone  satisfy  us 
on  this  point.  It  is  comprehensible — or  perhaps  it  is  not — why 
M.  Boulas,  author  of  a  thesis  on  Camus,  should  have  celebrated  before 
the  Faculte  of  Lyons  the  poetic  merit  of  his  subject.  Doubtless 
Camus  now  and  again  contributed  his  own  original  verse,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  adapted  those  of  others  to  his  purposes,  more  or 
less  conspicuously.  Whether  he  indicates  his  borrowings  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them.  The  poets  themselves  lose  nothing 
by  being  put  into  the  sentimental  atmosphere  of  the  period,  which 
plunges — or  replunges — them  into  real  life,  imparting  thereby  a 
reality  which  has  not  always  been  theirs. 

It  is  now,  says  Procore,  no  longer  by  a  feigned  or  affected  sensibility, 
but  by  a  true  experience  of  the  troubles  which  assail  me,  that  I  can 
apply  to  myself  die  graceful  comparison  of  one  of  our  best  and  most 
celebrated  poets.1 

A  fine  sonnet  follows. 

transcribes  but  8  of  Bertaut's  13  verses,  literally  with  only  two  exceptions,  of  which  one  is 
insignificant,  and  the  other  somewhat  interesting:  where  Bertaut  says,  I,  unthinkingly, 
...  in  my  despair  called  thee  to  my  aid,”  Camus  has  substituted  11  without  consolation 
for  “  in  my  despair."  It  may  be  for  the  same  reason  that  he  has  omitted  some  other  verses 
in  which  despair  was  mentioned. 

1  Hellenin  .  .  .  ensemble  Callitrope ,  p.  200.  Camus  rarely  gives  the  names  of  his  poets  ; 
I  have  hardly  seen  any  indicated  by  him  but  Duperron,  in  these  terms :  Those  beautiful 
words  of  David,  put  into  our  tongue  by  another  and  a  French  David ,  that  great  Cardinal 
whose  incomparable  science  elevated  him  in  his  day  on  the  highest  perron  (step)  of  glory. 
{La  pieuse  Julie,  p.  274.)  Indeed  the  verses  quoted  by  him  from  the  cardinal  are  extremely 
beautiful ;  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  an  anthology  of  all  the  poems  cited  by 
Camus  would  be  very  full  2nd  imposing,  revealing  to  us,  for  example,  many  long-lost  works. 
Would  that  M.  Vianey,  or  M.  Raymond  Toinet,  or  M.  Lechevre  himself,  might  be  tempted 
by  the  idea  or  at  least  set  some  one  of  their  disciples  on  to  it. 

To  M.  Lechevre  we  owe  already  a  very  valuable  note  on  Jean  Pierre  Camus  .  .  .  et 
T htophile  de  Viau  ( Le  libertinage  au  XV lie.  sibcle.  Une  stconde  revision  des  oeuvres  du  poke. 
Thiopbile  de  Viau,  Paris,  1911).  The  Bishop  of  Belley  counts,  in  fact,  not  only  among  the 
admirers — which  is  a  foregone  conclusion  since  he  was  an  expert  in  poetry— but  among  the 
steadfast  apologists  of  Theophile — which  certainly  does  less  honour  to  the  perspicacity  of 
Camus  than  to  his  extreme  benevolence.  However  that  may  be,  he  quoted  Theophile  at 
great  length,  but  almost  always  “  alters  the  text  so  much  as  to  render  the  verses  unrecogniz¬ 
able.”  Cf.  Lechevre,  Ibid.,  p.  135,  with  examples  to  support  his  statement. 
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III.  When  Camus  is  termed  a  novelist — which  I  have  done 
to  conform  to  custom — we  misread  or,  what  is  more  serious,  mis¬ 
understand  him.  Those  works  which  we  have  taken  for  pure 
imagination,  he  places  boldly  under  the  patronage  of  Baronius, 
calling  them  “  Historical  Works,”  or  “  Historical  Meditations,” 
“  Holy,  pious,  and  true  histories.”1 

He  writes : 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  stories  which  I  offer 
you  and  those  which  you  read  with  such  eagerness  in  the  world, 
as  between  day  and  night.  For  your  romances  are  either  wholly 
fabulous,  like  Les  Amadis  and  Les  Bergeries ,  or  they  are  stories 
founded  on  fact,  like  the  deeds  of  Charlemagne  .  .  .  but  so  full 
of  deceits  and  frivolous  and  ridiculous  stories  that  they  end  in 
nonsense.  .  .  .  Now,  since  I  undertake  to  combat  and,  if  I  could, 
to  destroy  these  chimerical  fables  which  fill  so  many  heads  with 
vanity,  .  .  .  think,  would  it  befit  me  to  oppose  vanity  to  vanity. 

.  .  .  I  sing  with  David: 

“  I  have  chosen  for  my  heritage  the  way  of  truth.” 

.  .  .  If  it  be  urged  that  I  myself  in  my  histories  have  in  some 
measure  veiled  truth — always  most  beautiful  in  simple  nakedness — 
by  changing  names  and  places  and  circumstances  of  little  importance 
or  even  by  bringing  together  personages  unknown  to  each  other  in 
real  life.  ...  I  plead  the  example  of  veritable  historians  .  .  . 
who  have  ever  reserved  the  right  to  say  certain  things  which  have 
not  been  said,  as  when  they  report  the  speeches  of  captains  or  kings 
.  .  .  also  that  they  choose  the  most  probable  of  the  various  reports 
that  have  reached  them. 

These  declarations,  which  I  believe  absolutely  sincere,  appear  of 
considerable  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  matter.  No  historian, 
chronicler,  or  journalist  even,  in  an  epoch  like  this,  is  to  be  disdained. 
Camus  as  a  traveller  was  eager  to  collect  the  Evenements  singuliers 
which  had  excited  the  various  lands  he  visited,  and  as  a  preacher 
for  whom  large  towns  disputed,  a  director  highly  appreciated  in 
the  capital,  and  linked  through  family  relations  with  high  Parisian 
society,  he  learnt  often  at  first-hand  the  most  pious  and  astonishing 
adventures,  which  he  afterwards  reproduced,  in  the  manner  just 
described,  in  his  so-called  romances.  Spectacles  d'horreur,  innocent 


1  La  pieuse  Julie,  pp.  512,  538,  563. 
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or  perverse  amours,  dagger- thrusts,  poisonings,  mad  outbursts,  scenes 
at  gaming-houses,  abductions,  miraculous  conversions,  heroic  actions, 
in  a  word,  comedy,  tragedy,  and  melodrama — all  this  his  kindly 
malice,  his  good  heart,  and  his  ardent  imagination  find  in  real  life 
ready  made,  romances  far  more  strange  and  passionate  than  any  he 
could  possibly  have  imagined  for  himself.  How  is  it  that  no  one 
hitherto  has  discovered  this  mine  of  anecdote,  repulsive  or  picturesque, 
this  guileless  Tallemant  r1  To  demonstrate  the  interest  which  such 
a  research  might  offer,  let  us  return  to  one  of  the  strangest  of  these 
stories.  La  pieuse  Julie. 

Julie,  who  from  childhood  has  thoughts  of  the  convent,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  made  to  betroth  herself  to  young  Piralte,  who  has  been  staying 
with  the  Capuchins,  whence  his  father  has  dragged  him  by  armed 
force,  to  compel  him  to  marry.2  Piralte  adores  Julie  as  much  as  he 
regrets  the  F ranciscan  habit.  He  has  a  nervous  breakdown  and  they 
are  on  the  point  of  shutting  him  up.  Julie  calms  him  and  takes  him 
into  the  country  where  they  live  in  perfect  happiness,  determined  to 
give  themselves  to  God  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is,  after  the  approaching 
birth  of  their  first-born.  At  this  point  wicked  neighbours  cut  Piralte’s 
life  short.  Julie  laments  in  prose  and  verse,  becomes  the  mother  of 
a  boy,  stays  some  months  with  her  sister  Diane  and  vigorously  repels 


1  Rigault  is  on  the  right  track.  “  The  novels  of  Camus  would  be  for  moderns  a  treasury  of 
historical  anecdote  and  an  allegorical  chronicle  of  the  times,”  if  Patru  had  given  us  the  key 
of  these  romances,  as  he  has  done  for  the  Astree.  ( 'Palombe ,  p.  xxx.)  Here  is  a  rare  example 
of  the  lack  of  historical  curiosity  in  this  generation.  A  door,  a  treasure  behind  the  door,  but 
no  key.  Rigault  resigns  himself  and  departs.  Since,  however,  Patru  has  not  given  us  this 
key  scholars  must  manufacture  it.  Marvellous  erudition  like  that  of  the  annotators  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz  or  of  the  Lettres  de  Bossuet  is  required.  Camus  himself  affords  a  clue. 
He  shows  a  subtle  childish  pleasure  in  at  once  concealing  and  suggesting  the  real  names  of 
his  characters,  often  by  means  of  an  anagram.  For  instance,  in  the  Memoire  de  Darie ,  where 
he  has  written  up  the  deaths  of  the  Baron  and  Bar&nne  de  Thorens,  brother  of  S.  Francois  de 
Sales,  and  daughter  of  Jeanne  de  Chantal,  Ste.  Chantal  has  become  Achante,  while  the 
President  Fabre  is  transmuted  into  Fabrice,  Jacqueline  Favre  into  Angelique,  and  Charlotte 
de  Brechard  into  Carline.  The  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  Andre  Fremyot,  poses  as  Archandre 
and  Thorens  as  Sentor,  but  surely  none  can  avoid  recognizing  the  author  of  Philoth^e  in 
T beopbile,  pasteur  des  Allobroges.  So  in  La  pieuse  Julie  itself,  the  hero  Piralte  was  in  real  life  a 
certain  Ripault.  A  “  u  ”  more  or  less  does  not  matter.  As  to  the  documentary  value  of  the 
romances  and  stories,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  diminish  or  at  least  be  affected  in  proportion 
to  the  author’s  own  distance  from  his  country  and  his  times.  Yet  I  think  that  in  the  most 
abracadabrantes  (amazing)  of  his  stories,  he  says  hardly  anything — on  the  whole — which 
he  himself  does  not  believe  to  be  fact. 

2  The  description  of  the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins  at  Meudon  and  the  6tory  of  its 
siege  by  Piralte’s  father  are  very  well  done. 
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the  advances  of  Baron  Montange.  Finally  she  escapes  and  disappears 
into  the  convent  as  we  have  already  seen.  What  will  Montange, 
who  is  henceforward  the  centre  of  the  novel,  do  when  he  hears  this? 
Numberless  acts  of  madness.  Helped  by  the  brother-in-law  and  Diane, 
he  uses  the  police  to  track  the  fugitive.  When  her  retreat  is  at  last, 
not  without  difficulty,  discovered,  Montange  comes  to  the  parlour, 
weeps,  swoons,  pretends  to  kill  himself.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  timely 
fit  of  hysteria,  he  would  have  died  before  Julie’s  eyes.  His  plots 
soon  begin  again.  He  is  converted,  and  dies  immediately  afterwards. 
Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  plot.  As  for  poetical  and  mystical  adorn¬ 
ments,  needless  to  say  Camus  lets  himself  go  to  his  heart’s  content. 

But  this  is  all  true !  Camus  has  added  hardly  anything  of  his  own 
except  a  splendid  story  of  house-breaking  and  police  intrigues,  which, 
although  also  true,  happened  at  Grenoble,  and  had  no  connection 
with  Julie  or  Montange.  Piralte’s  real  name,  as  we  must  have  guessed, 
is  Ripault,  Baron  de  Veuilly.  To  carry  him  off  from  the  Capuchins, 
his  father  did  actually  besiege  the  monastery  of  Meudon.  I  have 
no  documentary  evidence  of  Piralte’s  neurasthenia,  but  I  regard  it 
as  certain,  and  incidentally  the  description  of  this  curious  malady 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  His  assassination  by  country 
neighbours,  his  wife’s  accouchement ,  and  her  escape  from  her  sister’s 
watchfulness  to  the  convent  of  Ste.-Elisabeth,  are  facts;  Pere  Victor 
the  almoner,  who  received  her  drenched  with  rain,  was  no  other  than 
the  famous  Pere  Chrysostome,  friend  of  M.  de  Renty,  and  while 
Montange’s  name  cannot  be  verified,  such  a  madman  must  have  left 
many  traces  of  his  prowess. 

Having  learned  that  the  Baroness  of  Veuilly  had  entered  religion, 
a  grave  historian  (P.  Leon)  tells  us,  “  his  love  became  furious.  He  ran 
to  the  monastery  in  a  frenzy,  implored,  wept,  stormed,  wishing, 
willy-nilly,  to  see  her  who  caused  his  martyrdom.  Her  refusal  to 
see  him  roused  his  spirit.  He  presented  a  petition  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  criminal  department,  alleging  that  his  wife  had  been  abducted. 
He  accused  her  and  then  forthwith  canonized  her.  His  tears  and 
his  swoons  at  first  roused  the  compassion  of  the  judges  and  the  crowd. 
When  they  realized  the  facts  they  excused  his  passion  and  pardoned 
his  madness.  But  love,  always  ingenious,  suggested  to  him  new  plans. 
.  .  .  He  sent  information  to  the  Queen-Mother,  Marie  de  Medicis, 
that  if  she  would  cause  his  lady  to  be  restored  to  him,  he  in  his  turn 
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would  persuade  the  town  of  Soissons,  then  holding  for  the 
Ligue,  to  yield  to  the  Crown;  however,  on  hearing  of  this  some  ten 
days  after  her  entrance  to  the  convent,  the  Baronne  took  the  veil. 
These  tidings  drove  him  demented,  and  he  wished  to  die.  Guards 
posted  round  the  convent  for  three  months  hindered  him  from 
breaking  in,  but  he  employed  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons  ...  as  an 
emissary,  and  even  effected  an  entrance  himself  in  disguise  to  find  out 
the  spots  where  an  abduction  might  be  possible.  .  .  .  Falling  in  with 
a  theological  student  he  forced  him,  pistol  to  head,  to  make  out  a 
false  declaration  of  having  married  them,  but  the  young  man  escaping 
gave  himself  up  to  justice,  and  on  his  accusation  the  lover  was  seized 
and  imprisoned.’’1  All  this  took  place  between  1616  and  1617. 
If  the  romance  appears  to  pale  beside  the  details  of  the  reality,  be  it 
remembered  that  Camus  doubtless  had  need  to  exercise  reserve 
over  events  which  had  occurred  but  a  few  years  previous  to  his 
book  (1625).  At  that  date,  Montange  had  doubtless  disappeared, 
yet  the  Bishop  was  none  the  less  compelled  to  be  very  reticent.  Also, 
the  ravings  of  madness  do  not  interest  the  true  artist;  Camus  has  only 
given  as  much  of  the  transports  of  Montange  as  might  be  rendered 
in  verse.  However,  La  -pieuse  Julie  agrees  word  for  word  with  the 
veritable  history  of  the  Baronne  de  Veuilly  (Mere  Marie  de  S. 
Charles)  that  was  published  in  1671  by  a  Carmelite  of  the  highest 
merit,  Pere  Leon. 

There  is  something  better,  or  at  least  more  unforeseen,  to  be 
unveiled;  Camus  himself  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  truth  stranger 
than  fiction,  figuring  under  the  name  of  Periandre  (Jean-Pierre  = 
Pierre-Jean  =Periandre !)  Not  only  are  the  characters  well  known 
to  him  (“  as  to  all  those,”  says  he,  “  who  have  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  families  of  the  little  world  of  our  town  ”),  but  it  is  he  who  is 
the  director  of  she  pieuse  Julie ;  he,  together  with  the  Jesuit  Arnoux 
(Arnulphe)  and  Pere  Chrysostome  (Victor),  decides  the  young  widow’s 

1  La  vie  de  la  V.  M.  Marie  de  S.  Charles ,  by  R.  P.  Leon.  Paris,  1671,  pp.  50-3.  The 
Baronne  de  Veuilly  was  daughter  of  Amos  de  Tixier,  Baron  de  Maisons,  the  latter,  born  a 
Calvinist,  having  been  converted  by  his  wife,  Framjoise  Hurault.  The  eldest  brother  of  the 
Baronne  was  the  Feuillant,  P.  Charles  de  Tixier,  and  their  sisters  were  the  Marquise  de 
Dampierre,  a  Poor  Clare,  and  Mme.  de  Beaufort-Ferrand.  Our  heroine,  bom  in  1593,  had 
espoused,  in  1608,  the  Baron  de  Veuilly,  whose  brother,  Archange  Ripault,  was  a  Capuchin. 
The  Baronne  took  the  name  of  Soeur  Marie  de  S.  Charles.  La  pieuse  Julie  was  indeed  dedi¬ 
cated  by  Camus  to  la  pieuse  Julie,  S.M.D.S.C.  She  died  in  1665.  P.  L4on  cites  numerous 
letters  from  her  to  her  son,  Baron  de  Veuilly,  her  daughter-in-law,  and  their  children. 
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vocation ;  he  too  who  has  preached  at  her  profession  before  all  Pans 
of  the  great  days,  and  who  converts  Montange.  Lastly,  he  dedicates 
La  pieuse  ‘Julie  to  the  pious  Julie  in  person. 

I  try  as  much  as  maybe  (he  tells  his  heroine)  to  represent  you  to 
yourself,  by  reflecting  an  image  to  your  eyes  that  you  may  therein 
recognise  the  favours  of  Him  Who  has  enabled  you  to  serve  as  an 
example  and  mirror  of  virtue  to  posterity. 

These  are  quaint  but  valuable  revelations.  The  lucky  chance 
which  brought  the  life  of  the  Baronne  de  Veuilly  under  my  notice, 
while  I  was  still  bewildered  over  the  adventures  of  the  pieuse  Julie , 
enables  us  to  check  the  assertions  of  Camus  given  above.  Good  or 
mediocre,  his  romances  are  history,  or  rather,  as  he  calls  them  himself, 

“  historical  meditations,”  a  title  which  M.  Barres  might  have 
borrowed  for  his  own  Colline  inspiree.  Re-read  in  this  light,  these 
books  throw  a  vivid  light  on  high  Parisian  society  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.1 2 

IV.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  “  historical  medita¬ 
tions  ”  illustrate  either  general  principles  or  particular  applications 
of  morality  or  Christian  philosophy.  In  his  own  words — 

Darie  by  depicting  a  beautiful  life  affords  grounds  for  hope  of  a 
happy  death.  Agathonphile  carries  out  its  title,  its  aim  being  the 

1  Dedicatory  Epistle,  not  paged.  It  would  seem  to  me  almost  certain  that  before  writing 
his  book  Camus  collected  minutest  details  from  the  Baronne  de  Veuilly  of  incidents  which  he 
could  only  have  known  by  hearsay  ;  this  gives  a  double  interest  to  the  long  pages  dedicated 
to  the  neurasthenia  of  Piralte. 

2  In  his  dedication  Camus  remarks  innocently  that  he  has  “  been  careful  to  hide  the  name 
of  his  heroine  in  impenetrable  shade  from  the  eyes  of  curiosity.”  Possibly,  but  only  for  the 
provinces,  for  in  the  capital  who  could  be  deceived?  “  I  have  not  disguised  my  story  so 
perfectly  as  to  veil  it  from  those  who  are  not  strangers  to  Paris.”  Certainly  the  names  are 
changed,  but  “  they  are  not  without  some  verisimilitude  and  are  connected  with  the  persons 
of  whom  I  speak.”  {Piralte  =Ripault,  for  instance!)  In  short,  “  I  am  content  that  the 
matter  be  concealed  in  such  wise  as  to  be  revealed  to  those  who  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  it 
and  remain  veiled”  to  others.  .  .  .  Thus  “  this  work  will  be  like  the  pillar  of  Israel,  clear 
to  some,  dark  to  others  ”  (pp.  521-2).  I  have  said  nothing  of  Diane,  Julie’s  sister,  who  is  an 
important  person  in  the  book.  Naturally  she  is  furious  against  Periandre  (Camus)  who 
seconded  Julie’s  holy  projects,  though  she  grew  ashamed  of  these  unworthy  sentiments  and 
besought  the  Bishop’s  pardon.  The  scene  in  the  novel  is  touching  :  ‘  What,  cried  Diane, 
K  you  don’t  recognize  me  ...  I  who  am  so  like  my  sister  .  .  .  but  it  is  true  indeed  that 
you  never  look  at  women.”  I  remember  in  this  connection  that  in  the  Memoire  de  Darie, 
Camus  forbids  himself  to  speak  of  Ste.  Chantal’s  beauty.  “  I  neither  know  what  is  beauty 
nor  understand  how  to  depict  it,  for  he  who  is  not  permitted  to  look  at  it,  is  not  permitted  to 
describe  it;  besides,  it  (the  beauty  of  the  saint  in  1621)  is  only  relative  .  .  .  time  and 
mortifications  having  happily  effaced  it.” 
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right  direction  of  the  affections  in  social  life,  imparting  by  divers 
examples  the  manner  of  loving  well  and  purely.  Parthenice  teaches 
that  no  blast  of  adversity  or  flattering  breezes  of  prosperity  can  turn 
an  honest  courage  from  its  purpose.  Elise  shows  how,  in  the  midst 
of  a  faulty  world,  it  is  hard  to  live  in  security,  since  innocence  herself 
can  turn  to  guilt  or  at  least  appear  so  criminal,  that  only  death  can 
expiate  the  offence  imputed  to  her  and  justice  be  done  but  tardily 
and  too  late.  Dorothy ,  by  a  deplorable  success,  inculcates  on  parents 
the  evils  of  forcing  the  inclinations  of  their  children,  whether  to 
embrace  the  religious  life  or  to  compel  them  into  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  instead  of  imitating  God  Who  governs  in  liberty  the  creatures 
on  whom  He  has  bestowed  free  will. 

The  pilgrimages  of  Alexis  are  intended  to  introduce  religion  of 
daily  life  into  the  pilgrimage  of  this  mortal  life.  Eugene ,  through  a 
strange  happening,  demonstrates  the  dangerous  results  of  jealousy. 

.  .  .  Spiridion  scourges  clandestine  marriages,  the  ruin  of  young 
people  and  the  unhappiness  of  republics.  Hermiante  is  a  touchstone 
for  discerning  good  or  bad  recluses.  .  .  .  Oleastre  points  out  that 
despair  as  a  passion  is  useful  when  it  ends  in  good,  as  when  it  makes 
a  happy  bankruptcy  in  the  world,  to  fly  to  a  cloister.  .  .  .  (In)  La 
pieuse  Julie ,  it  is  my  intention  to  set  forth  the  divine  wrath  by  the 
deserved  chastisements  sent  from  God  on  those  who  through  force  or 
cunning  seek  to  tear  His  brides  from  His  arms.1 

He  knew’  better  than  we  what  he  wished  to  do.  Let  us  take  his 
word,  not  without  discreetly  remarking  that  the  Bishop  moralizes 
more  than  once  after  the  fashion  of  La  Fontaine — his  “this  fable 
shows  ”  continually  obtrudes  itself.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
blame  him  for  it,  for  otherwise  how  could  he  allow  himself  to  linger 
over  the  intrigues  and  catastrophes  which  enthral  him?  Does  he  not 
know  that,  sooner  or  later,  crime  is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded, 
that  Providence  rules  all  events  here  below  and  that  “  However 
it  be,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  precept  that  God  does  all  for  His 
elect?  ”2  From  this  point  of  view — so  evident  to  a  Christian  that  one 
need  not  be  always  mentioning  it — all  history  has  a  morality  of  its 
own  simply  because  it  is  true.  As  to  the  various  circumstances 
linked  on  to  this  philosophy  of  history  in  a  less  striking  manner,  they 
have  at  least  the  immediate  advantage — and  here  again  is  a  providential 
touch — of  worthily  diverting  worthy  people.  But  the  reader  hardly 
needs  to  be  reassured  as  to  the  profound  morality  permeating  the 


1  La  pieuse  Julie,  pp.  511-12. 


2  Hellinin,  p.  121. 
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entire  work  of  so  excellent  a  man:  Camus  can  say  what  he  likes 
without  upsetting  anyone.  Yet  from  time  to  time  remorse  pricks 
him,  lest  he  should  have  amused  us  too  much,  so  he  racks  his  brains 
over  the  most  subtle  means  of  introducing  the  serious  element  where 
the  reverse  prevails.  So  in  the  burglary  and  the  police  episode  which 
fill  more  than  sixty  pages  of  La  pieuse  Julie.  This  incident,  he 
writes, 

will  not  be  without  fruit,  should  it  set  us  to  consider  how  cunning 
are  thieves  in  their  inventions  .  .  .  which  will  warn  people  sleeping 
peacefully  at  home  to  be  on  their  guard.1 

Besides  these  indisputable  axioms,  a  number  of  views,  often 
daring,  more  original,  always  large-minded,  those  indeed  of  a  superior 
moralist,  are  to  be  found.  He  criticises  the  various  abuses  of  his  day 
with  his  normal  good-nature,  but  freely.  He  knows,  for  example, 
and  he  says  that,  although  monarchical  government  is  “  the  living 
image  of  Divinity,”  “  the  favouritism  that  reigns  in  courts  of  monarchs 
cuts  the  throat  of  merit.”2  He  knows,  and  he  says,  that  Justice  often 
has  two  codes,  one  for  the  powerful,  the  other  for  the  weak. 

I  am  very  particular  (he  writes)  ...  in  all  these  works  to 
emphasize  what  is  estimable,  as  well  as  to  decry  vice  wherever  I 
meet  with  it,  be  it  beneath  a  tiara,  a  diadem,  a  president’s  cap,  or  a 
cowl,  hitting  my  hardest.3 

We  recognize  here  the  audacious  preacher  who  fulminated  in  his 
Homily  On  the  Disorders  of  the  Three  Orders — 

Poor  folk,  will  ye  always  be  the  over-loaded  ass  of  fable,  bearing 
the  burden  of  the  mettlesome  horse  ?  Surely  ye  will  die  under 
the  burden,  and  you,  ye  rich,  what  will  become  of  you  when  your 
dairy-farms  shall  be  deserted,  your  fields  depopulated,  and  agriculture 
abandoned  ? 

In  spite  of  those  lively  sketches  of  manners,  on  which  no  more 
time  must  be  spent,  Camus  yet  remains  the  most  human,  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  merciful  of  moralizing  novelists.4  We  already  know  him 

1  La  pieuse  Julie ,  p.  530.  2  Les  fivenements  singulars,  p.  32. 

3  La  pieuse  Julie,  p.  523. 

4  On  this  subject  Rigault  has  justly  remarked  :  “  The  very  sensibility  of  Camus  hinders 
him  from  being  as  moral  as  he  intends  to  be.  If  his  heroes  be  unhappy,  they  are  sure  of  his 
pity,  and  their  misfortunes  cause  him  to  forget  their  faults.  In  the  Rencontres  funestes, 
Mainfroy,  the  lover  of  Solvage,  fights  and  wounds  his  rival  Galdeon,  and  is  condemned  to 
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in  this  light,  so  I  will  content  myself  with  one  example — as  little 
trite  as  possible — of  his  indulgent  penetration.  He  is  describing  the 
beginnings  of  an  intrigue  between  the  law-student  Marcion  and 
Pelagie,  wife  of  the  venerable  Alcuin. 

Not  to  pause  here  on  an  empty  description  of  the  acquaintance 
between  them,  I  will  merely  remark  that  he  found  in  the  soul  of 
this  woman  correspondence  with  his  own.  At  the  term  “  soul,”  do 
not  dash  this  book  into  the  flames,  declaring  that  only  the  flesh 
was  in  question,  but  recognise  in  this  mutual  understanding  the 
passing  intimacy  which  goes  by  the  name  of  flirtation.  Such  are  but 
fugitive  flames  playing  about  the  heart  embedded  in  certain  desires, 
which  by  their  imperfections  cannot  satisfactorily  define  themselves; 
they  are  the  indeterminate  designs,  the  aimless  aims,  the  wavering 
wishes  and,  so  to  speak,  involuntary  desires,  because  such  weak  souls 
will  and  will  not  at  the  same  time:  they  will,  pushed  on  towards  evil 
by  the  corrupted  tendencies  of  Nature,  and  they  will  not,  withheld 
by  shame  or  fear  or  some  other  considerations.  .  .  .  Such  lovers 
know  a  sweet  unrest,  delicious  sighs,  timid  wishes,  gentle  tears, 
affected  speech,  dainty  complainings;  content  to  Steep  their  heart 
in  a  certain  evil  complaisance,  which  hampers  while  delighting 
and  tickles  while  tormenting  them.  Truly  these  are  lovers  termed 
by  the  vulgar,  bashful. 

Whole  years  in  which  nought  occurs  directly  contrary  to  chastity 
may  pass  over  them,  yet  are  their  soul-wings  viscous  and  enlimed, 
their  hearts  distempered  and  tossed  with  a  thousand  temptations  and 
troubles,  like  to  those  compared  by  the  Sage  to  a  troubled  sea.  Yet 
their  mien  and  countenances  suggest  them  guiltier  than  they  are, 
so  true  is  it  that  folly  is  apt  to  tarnish  even  purity  and  innocence.  A 
good  name  may  be  more  easily  lost  by  doubtful  appearances,  than  even 
by  veritable  faults  concealed  under  mock-modesty. 1 

These  remarks  will  surprise  none  but  the  flighty  nor  scandalize 
any  but  the  foolish;  the  Bishop  did  not  found  them  upon  ethics, 
but  merely  on  personal  observation.  If  he  is  quick  to  condemn 
severely  the  promptitude  to  think  evil,  he  has  double  grounds,  his 

death.  Solvage  hires  a  soldier  to  kill  Galdeon,  confesses  her  crime,  and  dies  with  Mainfroy. 
Camus  weeps  over  their  fate,  observing  :  “  This  tragic  spectacle  moved  all  who  beheld  it, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  relate  with  what  firmness  and  constancy  those  two  generous  lovers 
ended  their  days.  The  very  executioner,  he  who  lived  by  the  death  of  others  .  .  .  wept.” 
Camus,  however,  bethinks  him  that  he  must  add  a  moral,  and  he  reflects  :  “  When  those 
two  fiery  coursers,  love  and  despair,  are  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  a  heart,  where  can  they 
drag  it  but  over  the  precipices  ?  ”  ( Palombe ,  pp.  xxiv-v.) 

1  Les  £v£nements  sitigtiliers,  II.  83-5. 
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priestly  experience  having  often  confirmed  on  this  point  his  natural 
inclinations;  though  he  never  professes  the  slightest  indulgence  for 
a  dangerous  game  of  which  he  lays  bare  the  mischievous  springs. 
He  is  benevolent  however  and  pitiful,  who  casts  a  stone  at  him  strikes 
at  one  more  infallible,  holier  than  himself. 

As  for  true  love,  Camus  describes  and  acclaims  it,  in  turn  or  both 
together,  with  tender  respect  and  pure  and  kindly  interest,  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  befits  an  indulgent  old  man,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  a 
novelist,  and  a  sagacious  and  devout  priest.  As  I  have  already  remarked 
the  first  faltering  steps  of  the  boy-god,  the  blissful  ignorance  of  young 
love,  delighted  the  good  Bishop. 

This  charming  passion  which  causes  love  is  at  its  best  only  in  the 
age  near  infancy.  ...  Its  very  ignorance  is  its  science,  for  art 
but  injures  it,  tarnishing  its  fair  and  frank  whiteness  of  innocence.  .  .  . 
As  S.  Antony  lays  down  that  he  who  truly  prays  should  be  so  entirely 
transported  towards  God  as  to  be  unaware  of  his  prayer,  so  in  loving 
it  is  a  defect  to  be  aware  of  love.  To  be  genuine,  its  approaches  should 
be  imperceptible;  he  who  has  leisure  to  reflect  on  his  condition, 
will  cure  himself  of  the  gentle  ill.  .  .  .  Ah,  wherefore  paint  Love 
as  a  child  winged  and  blind  ...  if  not  to  show  that  he  can  but 
stammer,  not  express  his  thought  ...  his  confused  ideas  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ...  his  blindness  betokens 
that  those  who  see  him,  lose  him,  as  witnesses  the  story  of  Psyche.1 

Must  Eros  fly  with  the  springtide  that  gave  it  birth?  Camus 
does  not  think  so. 

I  have  loved  (says  Cleobule  to  Count  Fulgent  in  the  story  of 
Palombe).  ...  I  am  at  the  age  when  that  sweet  evil  seems  inevitable 
and  well  nigh  necessary,  but  love’s  madness  is  unknown  to  me.  jjln 
my  belief  one  must  partake  of  this  passion,  as  of  honey,  moderately. 
Then  it  awakes  the  soul,  imparting  to  it  an  agreeable  glow  which 
is  not  without  radiance,  for,  as  says  Plato,  pure  love  is  mother  of 
comely  behaviour,  of  delicacy,  courtesy,  and  such-like  virtues;  whereas, 
when  carried  to  excess,  it  becomes  frenzy;  discretion,  politeness, 
gentility,  and  good-breeding  are  swallowed  up  by  it;  nought  but 
brutality,  violence,  and  injustice  remain.  I  have  loved  not  according 
to  the  cynical  counsel  of  one  of  antiquity,  as  having  one  day  to  hate, 
for  that  is  contrary  to  the  frankness  and  sincerity  which  form  the 
soul  of  true  love,  but  honourably  and  with  discretion,  without  loss 
of  the  respect  and  reverence  owed  to  the  beloved. 

1  Roselis,  pp.  121-2. 
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As  I  see  (returns  the  Count)  you  love  philosophically,  and  as  it 
seems,  you  would,  while  surrendering  to  the  will  and  service  of  a 
lady,  remain  possessor  of  yourself  .  .  .  those  who  love  with  such 
moderation  are  very  near  not  loving  at  all.  .  .  . 

Pure  love  (returns  Cleobule)  has  not  its  eyes  bandaged  as  has 
Passion,  but  like  that  other  it  too  has  its  torch,  its  bow  and  arrows, 
and  its  quiver.1 

With  this  pure  love  described  by  Cleobule,  Palombe,  the  heroine, 
is  herself  sweetly  and  entirely  consumed.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
admirable  letter  written  by  her  to  her  faithless  husband. 

Is  not  my  jealousy,  if  I  indeed  have  it,  the  sign  of  my  love?  At 
bottom,  my  fault  is  to  love  you  too  much.  Yet,  although  I  well 
know  that  another  has  robbed  me  of  the  heart  that  was  my  due,  have 
I  ever  treated  her  ill  ...  I  should  consider  that  to  be  vexed  with 
her  for  crime  of  yours  would  be  to  show  myself  unjust.  How  should  I 
hate  her  innocence,  since  I  do  not  hate  you  who  have  offended  me  ? 
See  how  far  my  indulgent  love  carries  me,  in  her  charms  I  seek 
excuses  for  your  fault.  .  .  .  Still  there  are  secret  and  invisible 
bonds  uniting  our  souls  ;  but  you  do  not  perceive  them,  because 
you  are  no  more  yourself  nor  yours.  .  .  .  O  my  God,  give  me 
back  my  Fulgent,  or  rather,  in  giving  me  back  to  him,  give  me 
back  to  myself.2 

Such  impassioned  delicacy  seems  that  of  an  Andromache  or  a 
Berenice,  and  surely,  when  the  Bishop  of  Belley  insinuates  such 
sentiments  into  the  souls  of  his  fair  readers,  he  is  justified  in  believing 
his  romances  good  in  their  influence.  Why  should  he  not  speak 
freely,  and  even  gaily,  of  love  as  he  here  conceives  it? 

It  is  for  shameful  affections  to  seek  the  dark  and  to  hide  themselves, 
but  for  the  pure  to  walk  in  the  light  of  day  and  the  radiance  of  holiness. 
Why  should  any  blush  to  love?  There  is  nought  so  holy,  nought 
so  beautiful,  when  it  is  pursued  in  lawful  ways.  The  Christian  law 
is  all  love  and  for  love;  not  to  love,  is  death.  We  do  not  shrink  from 
owning  that  we  love  a  picture,  a  horse,  a  mansion,  we  will  caress  and 
even  kiss  a  little  monkey  or  lapdog;  why  should  we  be  ashamed  at 
owning  we  love  an  image  of  God,  a  well-born  and  well-bred  person, 
careful  of  his  honour  and  virtue?  Such  qualities  are  worthier  of 
love  than  the  beauty  that  after  all  is  but  a  shell,  indicating  as  it  ought 
a  greater  fairness  beneath.3 

1  Palombe,  pp.  31-2.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 

*  Le j  £v  tenements  singulars,  II.  135. 
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In  spite  of  his  clatter  of  ideas,  we  see  where  he  gets  his  bold  simplicity. 
Dawning  love,  conjugal  love,  friendship,1  each  of  these  is  for  him 
but  a  reflection  or  ray  of  the  Divine  Love,  or  at  least  a  pathway 
to  it.  It  is  a  confused  philosophy,  which  he  feels  more  than  its 
possessor  can  express.  Listen  to  him  once  more,  before  we  say 
farewell.  He  is  addressing  a  certain  “  melancholic,”  who  had 
reproached  him  for  talking  of  nothing  but  love. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  rousing  ill  humours,  I  would  reply  with  a 
certain  Greek  lyric: 

Vainly  would  I  strive  to  sing 
Deeds  of  doughty  knight  and  king, 

My  poor  lyre  will  but  raise 

Tender  voice  in  Friendship’s  praise  .  .  . 

Once  of  late  new  strings  seized  I, 

Tuned  and  keyed,  and  fain  would  try 
Splendidly  our  monarchs’  praise 
And  their  glory  to  upraise  ; 

Yet  the  burden  of  the  lay 

Still  for  Friendship  held  its  sway  ;  . 

Mars,  adieu,  withhold  thine  ire, 

Since  the  spirit  of  my  lyre 
Is  for  Friendship  then  as  now, 

Princes,  let  me  make  my  bow. 

But  it  will  be  better  to  pasture  a  morbid  and  pensive  gravity  on 
the  words  of  holy  S.  Augustine:  my  love  is  the  weight  where  my 
heart  is  the  scale.  .  .  .  The  Apostle  has  said  that  every  man  is 
drawn  away  and  enticed  by  his  own  lust,  well  then,  what  power 
also  must  a  pure  and  honourable  love  have  on  a  good  heart  !  Love 
is  the  spirit  of  God,  that  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  it  is 
the  lever  of  Archimedes  which  raises  all  things  to  itself.  .  .  .  He 
who  loves  has  fulfilled  the  law;  the  actions  which  spring  from  this 
trunk  will  be  no  dry  branches.  .  .  .  Wherefore  then  should  I 
be  assailed  for  a  good  action,  the  writing  of  stories  that  may  serve  as 
eye-salve  to  clear  the  eyes  of  worldlings?  .  .  .  Wherefore  is  this 
word  love,  received  with  favour  in  any  spiritual  and  devotional  work, 
criminal  in  my  pen  ?  What  contagion  has  it  thus  to  infect  a  neutral 
term?  .  .  .  Must  the  Song  of  Songs  be  expunged  from  the  sacred  pages, 
to  smooth  these  knitted  and  austere  brows  ?  shall  this  word  of  beauty 


1  “  In  the  loftier  souls,  friendship  invariably  takes  pre-eminence  over  love  ;  just  as  reason 
in  them  dominates  passion  and  prudence  guides  their  actions.”  Ibid.,  II.  206. 
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be  blotted  out  from  the  divine  writings  ?  Grievous  and  misanthropical 
temper,  learn  that  only  the  devil  .  .  .  cannot  love.1 

Friendship,  human  love,  Divine  Love — he  deliberately  brings  these 
different  things  together  till  he  seems  to  confuse  them.  To  be  frank, 
he  is  in  a  muddle.  He  himself  is  charmingly  unconscious  of  this 
confusion,  there  is  no  strategic  or  subtle  vein  in  him;  naively  and 
clumsily  enough,  but  with  sincere  and  lofty  conviction,  he  has 
assimilated  Christian  Platonism.  To  conclude  in  the  words  of 
Rigault:  “  There  are  in  the  narratives  of  Camus  such  visible  purity 
of  intention,  such  fervour  of  Christian  zeal,  so  ringing  an  accent  of 
righteousness  that  the  character  of  the  man  gives  an  added  value  to 
the  precepts  of  the  director  and  supplements  his  direction.  For  that 
moral  suavity,  that  sweetness,  which  appeared  laxity  to  austere 
Port-Royal,  will  not  appear  to  our  day  a  serious  fault  .  .  .  we  will 
readily  pardon  him  the  championship  of  pure  and  oppressed  affections 
and  certain  attacks  on  parents  who,  whether  through  cupidity  or 
caution,  prevent  marriages  and  separate  hearts.  He  would  have 
lusts  and  temptations  resisted,  but  he  reproaches  Parthenice  for 
wanting  to  disfigure  herself  and  he  blames  Origen  roundly.  He 
applauds  the  convent,  but  praises  marriage  also  and  speaks  charmingly 
of  happy  unions.  If  his  heroines  end  in  the  cloister2  he  is  visibly 
delighted;  if  by  marriage,  he  leaves  them  with  a  heartfelt  benediction. 
In  a  word,  moderation,  charity,  and  sweetness  are  the  keynotes  of 
his  books.  Life  is  not  despised  by  him,  the  world  is  not  calumniated, 
he  believes  that  purity  and  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  both.  His 
morality  aims  at  rendering  religion  attractive,  and  truly  there  can  be 
no  surer  way  of  making  ir  beloved.”3 

1  Hellenin,  ensemble  Callitrope,  pp.  122-6.  In  this  chapter  Camus’  numerous  sketches  of 
guilty  love,  frenzy  of  passion,  have  been  omitted.  Mediocre  enough,  they  are,  however,  very 
inoffensive.  There  are  some  vivid  narratives,  especially  in  the  Nouvelles,  but  what  the 
student  of  Camus  will  probably  notice  as  most  remarkable  is  the  poetic  orchestration  already 
mentioned,  lovers  betaking  themselves  in  every  crisis  to  poetry,  as  though  only  thus  could 
passion  be  voiced.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  cutting  and  implacable  vein  in  which  Camus 
pursues  the  amours  of  old  age,  as  in  the  romance  of  Roselis  (a  version  of  Susannah  and  the 
Elders)  and  in  several  of  the  £v6nements  singuliers.  This  is  very  interesting  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  literary  history,  but  a  brochure  of  some  seven  pages  entitled  Le  pitoyable  manage 
de  Damoiselle  Gentile  de  Saint-Aubert,  Dauphinoise  (1602),  existing  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Mejanes,  suggests  that  Camus  was  fired  on  this  subject  by  an  authentic  history. 

3  As  happens  at  least  once.  3  Palombe,  pp.  xliii-iv. 
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J.  ■ — ^HERE  are  in  the  world  at  large  some  minds  so  dis¬ 

torted  that  when  they  see  a  religious  laugh  they  think 
^  him  a  reprobate.  .  .  .  What,  oh  my  God,  would  such  folk 
have  us  do  ?  Are  we  to  be  always  in  tears,  must  we  ever  be  personified 
groans  like  caryatides  heavy  and  woeful  of  mien,  as  they  stand 
supporting  some  vault,  the  weight  of  which  is  no  affair  of  theirs?1 

Thus  Pere  Garasse  in  his  Jpologie.  Laughter  is  good  and  human, 
even  in  preaching  or  writing  it  is,  if  not  a  duty,  at  least  a  merit  to 
awaken  it. 

There  is  avirtue  (continues  Garasse,  who  carried  thisvirtue  to  a  pitch 
of  heroism)  called  Eutrapelie,  which  lies  between  too  great  severity 
and  buffoonery,  and  by  which  an  intelligent  man  is  able  to  secure 
the  attention  of  audiences  and  readers,  when  otherwise  such  might  nod 
over  the  length  of  a  tedious  book  or  over  its  unrelieved  seriousness. 
Nor  is  this  humour  incompatible  with  saintliness  of  life,  rather  it  is 
a  mark  of  that  inward  joy  demanded  by  God  of  his  servitors:  hilarem 
enim  datorem  diligit  Deusd1 

The  Democrite  chretien  of  Pierre  de  Besse,  succeeding  that  author ’s 
Her  adit  e  chretien,  inculcates  the  same  principles  with  a  dash  of 
stoicism. 

(Dear  reader)  thou  hast  beheld  .  .  .  the  weeper  (Heraclite),  now 
observe  the  jester  here  presenting  himself.  If  he  laugh,  think  not 
that  it  is  in  ridicule,  for  amid  his  laughter  he  tells  truths  and  his 
merriment  does  not  make  him  less  wise.  I  value  the  tears  of 
Heraclite,  but  still  more  the  gay  mockery  of  Democrite.  For  in¬ 
dulgence  even  in  tears  shows  weakness  and  lack  of  courage,  but  to 
laugh  at  afflictions  is  to  defy  the  vain  things  of  the  world,  and  to 
play  the  man  .  .  .  I  will  laugh,  jest,  even  act  the  buffoon  if  need  be.3 

1  Apologie  du  P.  Francois  Garassus  (1624),  p.  45.  2  Ibid.,  p.  41-2. 

3  Le  Democrite  chretien,  pp.  1-2. 
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But  this  heavy-foot  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  does  not  laugh 
himself,  and  can  only  irritate  us.  Nevertheless,  let  us  remember 
his  good  intentions.  The  essential  matter  here  is  for  us  to  mark  that 
our  authors,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  main  principles  of  Devout 
Humanism,  maintain  their  right  to  jest  at  will  like  ordinary  folk  of 
their  day,  and  although  many  among  them  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege,  the  gaiety  of  others  verges  on  that  of  professional 
humorists,  and  one  necessarily  reminds  us  of  Moliere.  T  he  one 
I  must  speak  of  and  who  must  suffice  us  is  neither  an  eccentric,  a 
suspect,  or  a  forlorn  hope;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  one  of  the  spiritual 
masters  of  his  time,  a  most  popular  author,  a  holy  man,  and  one  of 
the  official  representatives  of  a  great  Order.  We  know  him  already, 
though  we  have  not  yet  noticed  how  far  his  comic  verve  can  lead 
him:  his  name  is  fitienne  Binet. 

This  illustrious  personage,  whom,  for  good  or  ill,  we  meet  con¬ 
tinually,  has  perhaps  written  nothing  quainter  than  his  Consolation 
et  rejouissance  pour  les  7nalad.es  et  personnes  affligeesj-  a  book  of 
dialogues  between  the  invalid  and  his  consoler,  both  real  and  living, 
and,  especially  the  second,  worthy  of  the  comic  stage.  We  are  in 
the  realm  of  the  concrete  nearly  all  the  time;  a  chapter  on  Gout, 
one  on  Eye-Diseases  and  Deafness,  one  on  Hypochondriacs,  one 
on  Medicine  and  Doctors,  one  on  Fever  and  the  loss  of  Appetite: 
the  promise  of  the  titles  is  largely  fulfilled. 

We  guess  already  that  he  will  be  different  from  ordinary  consolers. 
With  jovial  insistence  he  teases  and  harries  the  patient,  and  though 
he  can  be  pious  and  even  mellifluous  he  usually  banishes  unction  and 
sets  before  himself  the  aim  of  making  the  patient  burst  with 
laughter.”  Thus: 

Invalid:  I  have  the  gout  badly. 

Consoler:  Truly,  my  friend,  I  pity  you. 

And  to  prove  it,  he  sets  to  work  to  describe  long  and  lovingly,  in  the 
spirit  of  an  executioner,  the  tortures  of  gout,  till  the  reader  himself 
almost  feels  its  twinges. 

Invalid:  Alas !  the  cruelty  of  Heaven ! 

Consoler:  Ah,  I  perceive  that  you  have  the  gout  not  in  your 

1  I  quote  from  the  revised  edition  in  the  Rlcueil  des  oeuvres  spirituelles  du  R.  P.  Et.  Binet. 
The  first  edition  seems  to  have  appeared  in  1620,  and  I  have  also  seen  a  second  one  of  1627. 
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toes,  but  in  your  topknot!  ...  It  is  the  most  aristocratic  disease 
in  the  world,  only  to  be  found  on  gilded  couches.  Other  ills  are 
common;  gout  belongs  to  the  gentleman.  Kings  .  .  .  great  men 
have  the  gout,  it  comes  from  the  pleasures  of  high  life.  You  are  treated 
as  a  prince,  ungrateful  one,  and  yet  you  complain ! 

Such  is  his  tone.  Even  religious  lessons  on  the  providential  function 
of  suffering  appear  droll  under  his  pen. 

Paradise,  remember,  keeps  up  the  mode  of  ancient  Gaul,  where 
it  was  customary  to  be  at  the  church  door  when  a  couple  was  being 
married,  to  force  the  bridegroom  with  blows  and  beating  of  drum 
to  the  high  altar.  This  was  not  by  reason  of  enmity,  but  belonged 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  good  old  times,  for  these  companions  with  their 
pommellings  were  the  father,  brothers  and  kinsfolk  of  the  victim, 
who  laughed  under  the  hail  of  blows,  thanked  them  after  and  made 
them  good  cheer.  So  with  Paradise.  For  fever,  gout,  the  stone, 
afflictions  and  all  ills  are  the  scourgers  which,  like  hammer  on  anvil, 
fairly  beat  us  into  the  Temple  of  the  living  God.1 

With  all  this,  a  rain  of  allusions  in  Moliere’s  manner  and  of  amusing 
anecdotes. 

Remember  your  French  history. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  the  good  Archbishop  of  Bourges  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  tortures  of  gout  in  his  feet.  The  doctors 
were  at  their  wits’  end.  Then  it  came  to  pass  that  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  lo,  at  the  first  word  of  it,  Monseigneur 
found  his  legs,  was  out  of  the  door  like  a  dromedary  and  up  to  the 
strong  tower  four  stairs  at  a  time,  so  fast  that  he  left  his  gout  half-way 
there  and  never  found  it  afterwards.2 

He  has  a  repertory  of  amusing  tales  like  that.  On  medicine  and 
doctors  he  is  eloquent;  invalid  and  consoler  are  agreed  about  them. 

They  enter  with  Hippocratic  visage,  their  shadow  enough  to  quicken 
the  poor  patient’s  pulse  .  .  .  they  take  credit  for  the  sunshine, 
but  the  earth  hides  their  mistakes.  ...  A  good  soldier  and  a  bad 
doctor  alike  make  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood.  Oh,  I  shall  be 
sick.  .  .  . 

What  “  recipes  in  Arabic  that  none  can  read  ”  have  not  these  unlucky 
people  been  forced  to  try ! 

Could  we  but  cut  open  a  patient  or  insert  a  Venetian  mirror  to  see 
through  him,  after  a  poor  body  has  passed  under  the  hands  of  these 

1  La  consolation ,  pp.  686-7.  2  lbidn  p.  525. 
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gentlemen  .  .  .  what  a  strange  mixture  of  bitter,  sweet,  and  black 
should  we  not  see?  Concoctions  of  a  stag’s  horn,  a  young  wolf’s 
tail,  dried  moss  from  a  plum  tree,  a  tortoise’s  shell,  the  left  foot  of 
an  elk,  the  end  of  the  head  of  a  javelin  made  from  some  cannon  or 
other,  dried  Egyptian  mummy — alas !  with  these  and  worse  still  do 
they  fill  our  poor  insides!1 

Happy  and  thrice  happy  are 

simple  villagers  who  live  still  in  the  good  old  way  of  Gaul.  Then 
if  one  is  taken  with  a  fever,  at  once  the  fattest  capon  in  the  yard 
and  a  good  bottle  of  wine  are  placed  before  him  while  he  is  seated  at 
a  large  fire  .  .  .  till  either  fever  or  life  is  fairly  sweated  out  of  him. 

1  liese  folk  have  no  time  for  long  illnesses,  the  morrow  must  find 
them  either  at  the  plough  or  in  the  graveyard.  .  .  .  What  a  waste 
of  time  to  languish  so  long  and  die  after  all.2 

The  Consoler  however  has  at  last,  though  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Moliere,  a  good  word  even  for  physicians. 

What  if  they  do  make  some  little  mounds  in  the  cemetery,  without 
them  the  whole  world  itself  would  be  a  cemetery.  .  .  .  And  if  they 
prescribe  for  their  wives  and  children  as  for  you,  what  have  you  to 
grumble  at?3 

Truly  a  charmingly  human  touch. 

To  be  a  physician  is  not  to  be  a  soothsayer.  .  .  .  Sending  a  half- 
dozen  folk  to  Paradise  a  little  sooner  than  they  would  wish  to  go,  is 
no  great  matter.4 

The  more  the  patient  reviles  his  doctors  the  sooner  he  forgets 
his  malady,  and  this  is  Binet’s  aim.  Once,  when  slightly  ashamed  of 
his  invectives,  the  patient  pauses — 

Go  on,  say  it.  You  are  enjoying  yourself,  and  looking  less  pale 
already.  God  forbid  that  I  should  stop  you,  who  knows  if  you  will 
not  cure  yourself  by  vilifying  your  doctor.5 

These  words  explain  to  us  the  good  Father’s  strategy.  If  he  shakes 
up  the  patient’s  languor  with  some  violence  or  lashes  his  whims,  it 

1  La  consolation ,  pp.  509,  510. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  522.  This  remedy  was  much  in  favour  with  Binet.  He  vras  acquainted  with 
“  a  certain  worthy  doctor  of  Burgundy,  who,  when  assailed  by  devouring  fever,  caused  the 
best  white  wine  in  his  cellar  to  be  set  a-flowing  .  .  .  and  with  great  glasses  of  Beaune,  set 
the  fever  of  Chalon  to  flight  ”  (p.  569).  It  is  an  unfortunate  sequel  that  one  day  he  died  from 
this  remedy. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  526.  4  Ibid.,  p.  51 1.  5  Ibid.,  p.  542. 
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is  always  the  mind  that  he  is  trying  to  cure.  Imagination,  “  like  a 
tipsy  painter,  sketches  strange  grotesques  on  our  mental  canvas. 

It  not  only  worsens  real  ailments,  but  bestows  them  where  they  are 
lacking. 

Cyppus,  king  of  Italy,  imagined  all  night  that  horns  were  growing 
on  his  head,  and  in  the  morning  he  found  himself  in  the  brotherhood 
of  horned  beasts.1 

No  means  of  occupying  or  amusing  this  faculty  must  be  neglected, 
since  it  can  cure  as  well  as  kill. 

Some  time  past,  there  was  in  Languedoc  an  honest  man  (a  being 
nowadays  rare  enough  in  Europe),  who  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
doctor’s  bottle  (gobelet)*  without  any  other  injection  than  .  an 
imaginary  one,  had  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  case.  Could  physicians 
bridle  the  imagination  with  a  strong  hand,  they  would  work  marvels.3 

The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  Tineas  Sylvius.4 

Does  not  the  defiance  of  Alphonse,  King  of  Arragon,of  his  physicians, 
deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  diamond  in  the  Temple  of  Eternity  r 
The  royal  inside  had  been  made  a  reservoir  of  syrups  and  his  unhappy 
body  a  diagram  of  scars,  and  all  to  no  avail.  One  day  he  arose,  smashed 
the  medicine  bottles,  turned  out  the  doctors,  and  took  to.  reading 
in  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  great  deeds  of  Alexander,  with  such 
pleasure  in  the  relation  that  he  absolutely  cured  his  obstinate  malady. 
He  might  well  cry,  “  Hail,  Quintus  Curtius;  God  preserve  you,.0 
sovereign  physician.  Farewell,  messieurs,  Emperor  Hippocrates,  King 
Galen,  and  you,  Avicenus,  prince  of  syringes  and  medicine  bottles ! 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  Humanism  and  the  esprit  gaulois  go  well 
together.  For  my  part  I  like  this  sane  and  valiant  gaiety ;  it  is  certainly 
not  at  such  frank  laughter  that  the  Gospel  woe  is  levelled.  Anyhow, 
the  devout  medicine  of  Pere  Binet  suited  our  fathers,  whom  it 
possibly  cured  and  at  least  put  in  a  good  humour.  If  only  for  the 
curiosity,  for  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  the  style,  I  want  to  quote 
one  more  passage,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  the  book  are  madly 
combined — its  tender  piety,  its  preciosity,  its  burlesque,  and  its  joyous 
animation. 

1  La  consolation ,  pp.  159-60. 

2  The  gobelet  reappears  in  every  page  of  the  book.  “  You  believe,”  he  says  somewhere 
else,  “  that  every  fly  buzzing  about  your  ears  is  the  apothecary’s  boy  bringing  you  the  fatal 
gobelet”  (p.  562). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  50.  This  was  a  favourite  anecdote  of  Binet’s  and  was  repeated  by  him  several 

times.  He  heard  if  from  the  man  in  question.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  514.  4  Ibid.,  p.  526. 
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Invalid:  By’r  Lady,  you  make  me  yawn  finely.  I  expected  some 
straightforward  recipe  from  you  ...  I  spoke  of  the  body,  and  here 
are  you  prating  about  the  mind  curing  all  ills. 

Consoler:  I  believed  that  you  were  only  ill,  but  now  see  that 
you  are  mad  as  well.  When  your  mind  ails  nought,  your  body  will 
also  be  healthy.  What,  must  I  play  the  physician  for  you  .  .  . 
truly  I  wish  to  ease  you,  but  suffer  me  to  join  the  spiritual  with 
the  temporal.  Otherwise  good-bye ! 

Is  there  a  stoppage  and  are  you  troubled  with  colic?  Use  the 
fleam.  ...  If  you  take  six  drachms  of  the  true  love  of  God,  your 
heart  will  be  eased. 

1  o  each  malady  its  remedy,  followed  immediately  by  the  spiritual 
remedy  that  will  cure  the  corresponding  moral  malady.  Indigestion, 
sciatica,  all  will  pass. 

Invalid:  I  suffer  most  with  this  broken  leg. 

Consoler:  I  am  to  turn  surgeon,  eh?  Well,  well,  one  must  risk 
something  for  one’s  friends;  the  Swiss  say:  he  is  a  fool  who  has  but 
one  trade.  .  .  .  Take  a  balm  of  decaying  old  woods  .  .  .  add 
some  dragon’s  blood.  But  do  you  know  what  has  set  your  virtues 
limping?  .  .  . 

Invalid:  Have  you  any  remedy  for  palpitation  of  the  heart? 

Consoler:  What  do  you  take  me  for?  Do  you  think  me  a  Master 
Know-all !  Well,  it’s  the  spleen  that’s  playing  the  mischief  with 
your  heart  .  .  .  rose-syrup  will  avail  you  ...  it  is  a  kindly 
medicament.  ...  A  strange  doctor,  am  I  not,  to  order  you  nothing 
but  sugar  and  roses?  But,  seriously,  do  you  know  what  has  put  your 
heart  in  commotion?  ...  It  is  conscience.  ...  For  that  you 
need  to  employ  blush-roses.  .  .  . 

Invalid:  What  do  you  recommend  for  toothache?  I  have  two 
hollow  teeth  that  make  me  rage. 

Consoler:  Good  Heavens  .  .  .  now  I  am  a  tooth-drawer!  Put 
a  little  cedar-oil  into  the  hole.  .  .  .  Say  we  rather,  this  toothache 
comes  from  Eve’s  apple.  .  .  .  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  cross, 
of  which  the  fruit  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  oil,  His  precious  Blood.1 

Good  taste  is  not  claimed  for  Binet.  But  he  lives.  We  hear  and  see 
the  two  worthies  and  end  by  laughing  with  them.  Binet  has  attained 
his  end.  Laughter  he  holds  beneficial,  it  chases  away  the  devil  and 
opens  the  way  to  divine  promptings.  What  sick  man  would  refuse 
to  the  gay  but  zealous  Jesuit  an  act  of  joyful  resignation  or  contempt 


1  La  consolation,  pp.  621-4. 
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of  his  suffering?  Once  more,  these  bygone  devout  authors  worked 
hard  at  the  development  of  the  French  language,  bending  it  to  the 
tendernesses  of  mysticism.  And  if  this  involved  preparing  the  way 
for  Moliere,  is  it  blameable  ? 

II.  With  mirth,  every  kind  of  literary  trick  is  permitted  to  our 
Humanists — rare  metres,  cunning  admixtures  of  Ionian  and  Attic, 
iterations  of  synonyms,1  longdrawn  metaphors,  rhyming  endings, 
allusions,  plays  on  words — we  can  hardly  imagine  to-day  the  variety 
of  charming  conceits  which  tempted  the  good  writers  of  that  time. 
Classical  or  decadent,  they  were  stylists,  triply  so,  since  they  had  three 
keyboards  at  their  fingers’  end,  Greek,  Latin,  and  F rench,  to  each  of 
which  the  turns  of  the  other  two  might  be  adapted.  The  closer 
they  are  studied,  the  more  amazed  is  the  student  by  their  virtuosity, 
and  the  greater  is  the  mystery  of  how,  amidst  all  the  artificiality  of 
their  day,  Garasse,  Binet,  Camus,  and  Francis  de  Sales  managed 
to  preserve  the  temper  of  their  own  minds.  College  rhetoric  had 
taught  them  to  chisel  and  adorn  their  phrases  in  a  thousand  dainty 
ways,  since  whatever  one  loves  to  do  is  well  done,  and  they  loved 
such  pastimes.  Artistic  writing  does  not  date  in  F ranee  from  Balzac 
and  Malherbe;  prior  to  them  there  had  been  only  too  many  fetters,  but 
they  seemed  light,  and  hindered  only  the  clumsy. 

Among  such  pastimes,  let  us  deal  only  with  that  which  was  the 
favourite  with  our  Humanists,  the  rattle,  hoop,  and  ball  of  these 
big  children — Latin  verse.  Here,  again,  modern  imagination  is  out 
of  its  element  and  unappreciative,  as  it  would  be  of  a  feast  of  Lucullus 
or  a  Circassian  hors-d'oeuvre ;  we  can  neither  feel  nor  even  comprehend 

1  M.  Ribelliau  in  his  Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la  littirature  f ran  false  publite  sous  la  direc¬ 
tion  de  M.  P.  de  Jullemlle,  III.  vii,  2,  sees  in  such  “iterated  synonyms”  “  thoughts  and 
cogitations,”  “  opinions  and  counsels,”  “  persuasions  and  exhortations,”  etc.,  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Francois  de  Sales.  He  is  certainly  right,  but  these  characteristics  are  also 
to  be  found  in  all  the  authors  of  that  day,  and  even  among  more  modern  ones.  M.  Delplanque 
for  his  part  considers,  very  justly,  that  this  literary  habit  came  from  the  Latin  {Frangois  de 
Sales,  humaniste,  p.  165).  That  language,  he  says,  loved  repetitions  “for  the  fulness  and 
breadth  of  expression,  as  for  the  symmetry  and  harmony  of  phrase.’  ’  Yet  of  how  many  other 
tongues  might  not  this  be  said,  beginning  with  Hebrew,  the  poetry  of  which  is  composed, 
at  least  partially,  of  analogous  iterations?  Would  not  the  like  seem  a  common  instinct  with 
almost  all  mankind  ?  We  feel  60  well  that  words  are  powerless  to  convey  our  thought,  that 
we  are  as  it  were  forced  to  repeat  at  least  twice  whatever  we  wish  to  say.  Lower  classes  repeat 
word  for  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  studying  the  peasants  of  George  Eliot.  The  more  cultivated 
have  recourse  to  synonyms.  As  often  happens,  such  natural  instinct  becomes  duly  refined, 
and  it  is  out  of  it  that  Cicero  and  the  Humanists  have  evolved  elegance. 
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the  perfect  satisfaction  taken  by  our  forefathers  in  polishing  a  happily 
conceived  distich.1 

May  I  be  allowed  to  devote  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  representatives 
of  this  race  long  disappeared.  “  Pierre-Juste  Sautel,  born  at  Valence 
in  Dauphiny,  1613,  was,”  says  the  Abbe  Coupe,  himself  better  in¬ 
formed  on  this  point  than  I,  “  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  elegant 
poets  among  the  Jesuits.  He  adopted  a  style  cold  enough  in  itself, 
the  allegorical,  especially  when  it  is  too  much  drawn  out,  but 
infused  into  it  so  much  grace  and  tender  morality  that  it  is  still  read 
with  interest.”2  Till  the  French  Revolution,  Sautel  indeed  con¬ 
tinued  as  popular  as  Rapin  and  Commire;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  La  Fontaine  has  profited  by  him.3  Flowers,  ants,  bees,  spiders, 
but  above  all  flies,  are  his  favourite  theme,  he  had  a  weakness  for 
all  of  them.  “  Thou  wert  not  wicked,”  he  apostrophizes  a  fly  drowned 
in  a  bowl  of  milk,  “  thy  tiny  trunk  has  done  ill  to  none.” 

Sed  blando  affrictu  titillatura  volentem 
Molliter  illecebras  deliciosa  dabas.4 

When  Ovid  nods,  he  scarce  writes  better;  but  the  distich  in  itself 
has  such  a  charm  that,  though  it  must  be  ranked  very  little  above 
the  most  mediocre  order,  it  exercises  a  soothing  spell  on  its  admirers. 
Sautel’s  verses  also  possess  another  merit,  for  he  does  not  preach; 

1  S.  Pierre  Fourier,  during  his  classical  studies  at  Pont-a-MouBion,  wrote  the  following 
verse,  Animosus  ore  pete  perosus  omina — that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  free  translation  given 
by  P.  Bedell,  in  his  Life  of  the  saint — “Take  courage,  consult  the  oracle  yourself  and  interpret 
the  omens.”  The  biographer  points  out  “  two  merits  in  this  verse  to  those  who  did  not  hear 
it,  first,  that  reading  it  backwards  .  .  .  makes  the  same  sense  .  .  .  secondly,  that  cutting 
it  in  half  directly  after  the  letter  T,  and  then  working  back  to  the  beginning,  the  verse  will 
be  found  complete  in  that  first  half,  while,  commencing  by  the  end  .  .  .  the  same  thing 
occurs,  as  great  a  miracle  as  could  have  been  worked  by  the  goddesses  of  Parnassus.”  “  I 
conjecture,”  adds  P.  Bedell,  “  that  he  produced  this  chef-d'oeuvre  for  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  Acadimie ,  for  afterwards  he  used  to  tell  how  Pere  Sirmond,  worthy  master  of  worthy 
scholar,  had  desired  it  should  be  posted  up.”  “  I  then  inscribed,”  the  saint  long  after  related, 
“  half  the  verse  and  below  it  an  epigram  which  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  said  in  effect :  Passer¬ 
by,  pause  and  read  here  a  vene  perfect  as  it  is  written  :  astonished,  thou  wilt  say  it  is  but 
half,  but  reflect  and  thou  wilt  find  it  as  I  say.  Pass  on  and  declare  that  the  scholars  of  our 
year  are  marvels  of  learning,  since  they  make  the  half  equal  to  the  whole”  {La  vie  dtt 
T.  R.  P.  Pierre  Fournier ,  by  R.  P.  Jean  Bedell,  1670,  pp.  26-7.) 

2  Let  soirSes  litteraires,  XII.  (An.  VI  de  la  Rev.),  p.  152. 

3  Sautel  has  been  frequently  re-edited  ;  my  edition  coming  from  Barbou,  which  is  a  good 
sign.  His  poem  in  praise  of  the  parrot,  Psittacus  loquax ,  may  have  inspired  the  author  of 
Vert-Vert,  to  judge  from  this  line  : 

Et  modo  blanditias  dicit,  modojurgia  nectit. 

(Lusus  poetici  allegorici  (Barbou),  p.  40). 

Coup6  has  translated  some  of  these  poems,  but  without  spirit. 


1  Lusus,  p.4. 
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these  little  dramas — a  drowned  fly,  or  his  mate  entangled  in  a  spider’s 
web — interest  him  for  their  own  sake,  for  their  picturesqueness  and 
pathos.  Sautel,  recalling  to  himself  that  art  is  not  the  whole  end  of 
man,  usually  winds  up  his  elegies  by  some  allegorical  moral,  but  in 
the  meantime,  so  long  as  he  is  with  his  flies,  he  but  thinks  of  amusing 
himself.  In  a  serious  book  like  this,  dare  I  write  down  the  title  of 
another  of  his  poems?  Why  not?  One  day  then  while  idly  seated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  an  idea — one  may  guess  by  what  incident 
suggested — came  to  him  of  celebrating  in  Latin  verses  the  sanguinary 
death  and  funeral  procession  of  a  flea  l1  At  the  day  fixed,  parents,  allies, 
and  friends  of  the  dead  hastened  to  the  funeral  rendezvous — 

Festinavit  apis,  festinavere  locustae  .  .  . 

Hue  fratres  venere,  piae  veneres  sorores, 

Nubilis  hie  venit  filia,  venit  avus. 

(Such  childish  imaginings  will  probably  recall  to  some  the  intense 
and  inexhaustible  delight  formerly  roused  in  ourselves  by  Animaux 
peints  par  eux-m£mes.) 

Tears — funeral  chants.  “  To  compare  great  calamities  with 
small,  thus  lamented  the  Trojans  over  Hector  dragged  in  the  dust.” 

The  hour  of  forming  the  procession  has  come.  Four  ants  creeping 
under  the  coffin  raised  it  on  their  shoulders,  the  glow-worm  walked 
first  with  his  torch  .  .  .  immediately  after  the  bier  the  weeping 
parents  in  robes  of  brown,  with  slow  and  equal  steps.  The  bee,  as 
professional  mourner,  hummed  along  the  roadside  a  mournful 
melopoeia.  .  .  .  Finally  at  the  goal,  the  little  corpse  was  lowered 
into  the  pit  hollowed  out  for  him.  .  .  .  Earth,  be  thou  as  light  as 
he  was  light  upon  thee,  lighter  in  sooth  than  this  grain  of  sand 
covering  him  entirely.2 

Tardily  ashamed  of  his  elaborate  trifling,  the  poet  changes  his  tone 
and  takes  the  offensive.  He  quotes  Ecclesiastes:  ecce  universa  vanitas-, 
and  cries:  Is  it  only  I  who  occupy  myself  with  trifles?  How  many 
men  who  vaunt  their  seriousness,  are  in  reality  far  less  serious?  To 
sum  up,  is  ought  useless  which  can  amuse  worthy  folk  ? 

Pane  hi/ares  lusus,  vacuae  joca  carpere  Musae 
Pane ,  nec  ad  sensus  exige  cuncta  tuos. 

1  Haec  ego  quae  patula  ludebam  lentus  in  umbra. — Qua  Rbodanus  properis  currit  in  cequor 
aquis  (p.  153).  He  was,  no  doubt,  professor  at  the  college  of  Tournon  when  he  indited  this. 

2  Lusus,  p.  149  ff.  Pulicis  exequies. 
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III.  Such  youthfulness  of  soul  as  we  have  illustrated  suggested 
to  fellow  Humanists  the  idea  of  presenting  spiritual  doctrine  under 
graceful  or  witty  guise;  they  used  emblems — palaces,  gardens, 
tapestries,  galleries  of  pictures,  and  statues — as  means  to  attract  the 
attention  or  condescend  to  the  frivolity  of  the  public.  Thus  in  1602, 
the  Capuchin  Laurent  of  Paris  dedicated  to  Marie  de  Medicis  Le 
Palais  d* amour  divin  de  Jesus  et  de  Fame  chretienne.  In  1 627  Alexis 
de  Jesus  published  his  Theopneste,  in  which  he  taught  the  secrets 
of  a  devout  life  walking  along  a  parterre  and  in  the  halls  of  a  princely 
dwelling.1  In  1 643  Pere  Fichet  introduced  an  almost  Pre-Raphaelite 
fable  in  his  Life  of  Ste.  Chantal.2  Richeome,  Camus,  and  Fran£ois 
de  Sales  himself  betray,  as  has  been  seen,  similar  tendencies.  In  most 
cases  the  promises  of  the  titles  are  scarcely  kept;  the  authors,  for 
instance  Laurent  of  Paris,  soon  weary  of  their  allegory  and  end  by 
forgetting  it.  From  literary  short-sightedness  or  sheer  want  of 
skill,  they  entangle  themselves  in  their  symbols  and  become  more 
difficult  to  follow  than  a  frankly  abstract  author.  Nevertheless  the 
genre  has  its  uses,  since  the  like  ill-fated  endeavours  paved  the  way  for 
one  of  the  world’s  classics,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress .3 

1  Miroir  de  toute  saintetd  en  la  vie  (de)  .  .  .  Bernard  de  Menton  avec  le  Cours  de  la  vie 
spirituelle  sous  le  nom  de  Theopneste. 

3  Les  saintes  reliques  de  VErotUe,  Chap.  XIV  of  the  fourth  part.  Sainte-Beuve  remarks  on 
the  deluge  of  allegorical  works  dedicated  to  Francois  de  Sales,  “  his  vie  symbolique,  by  Gam- 
bart,  with  figures  and  emblems,  les  Caracteres  ou  les  Peintures  et  la  vie  du  bienheureux 
Francois,  by  Nicolas  de  Hauteville,  the  magnifique  triomphe  de  S.  Francois.”  He  quotes  the 
Cynosura  mysticce  navigations  (the  Little  Bear  of  the  mystical  voyage  of  S.  Francois).  He  i6 
entirely  right  to  mock  at  this  burlesque  literature,  but  entirely  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
literature  of  the  time  was  confined  to  the  like  “seraphic  sicklinesses.”  Cf.  Port-Royal,  I. 
246-7. 

3  Titles  of  some  of  these  endeavours  are  worth  mention  :  La  tabatikre  spirituelle  pour 
fairs  iternuer  les  dines  divotes  vers  le  Seigneur  (Spiritual  Snuffbox  to  stimulate  sneezing  in  pious 
souls).  La  douce  moelle  et  sauce  friande  des  saints  et  savoureux  os  de  l’ Avent  (Sweet  marrow  with 
savoury  sauce  of  holy  bones  for  Advent).  Lunettes  spirituelles  (Spiritual  Spectacles).  Seringas 
mystique  pour  les  antes  constipees  en  devotion,  etc.  I  do  not  discuss  them  because  I  have  not 
undertaken  a  bibliographical  history  of  devout  literature  ;  I  am  only  interested  in  reasonable 
writers ;  and  there  is  little  known  about  most  of  these  books.  Nothing  surprises  us  from  the 
authors  of  this  period,  but  who  has  seen  some  of  these  books,  the  Seringue  spirituelle,  for  in¬ 
stance  ?  They  certainly  suggest  the  mythical  catalogues  suggested  by  Rabelais ;  if  such  books 
did  exist  they  must  often  have  been  parodies,  like  the  sermon  of  Ilaute-Bruyere,  composed, 
most  probably,  by  Flechier.  Sablier  in  his  Varietes  sirieuses  et  amusantes,  imagines  a  library 
or  list  of  books  suitable  for  an  oratory  of  a  professional  devote,  ranging  beside  the  Petit  pistolet 
du  pritre  qui  tire  contre  les  heretiques  (Priest’s  Pocket-pistol  to  aim  at  heretics),  the  spiritual 
tracts  of  Mme.  Guyon  and  La  Thklogie  de  V amour  ou  la  vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Ste.  Catherine 
de  Gtnes.  Possibly  to  a  certain  type  of  mind  all  these  books  would  appear  equally  amusiDg. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE:  RECOLLECTEDNESS 

I.  V  PERHAPS  we  have  not  made  it  clear  that  during  the 
1— ^first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  majority 
Jl  of  religious  writers  never  attained  even  to  mediocrity. 
Who  would  dispute  the  verdict?  Is  it  not  applicable  to  the 
literature,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  of  every  period?  I  have  read, 
or  tried  to  read,  a  mass  of  so-called  pious  works,  in  which  I  defy  you 
to  find  a  glimmer  of  talent  or  a  spark  of  devotion.  There  are  tedious 
babblers  who  prose  interminably  in  sickening  banalities  and  have  not 
the  redeeming  merit  of  absurdity.  We  have  a  sneaking  regard,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  really  ridiculous,  for  the  professional  jesters,  for 
imbeciles  such  as  Claude  Le  Roux,  a  theologian  of  Lyons, 
who  published  in  1631  La  tourterelle  gemissante  sur  Jerusalem 
(The  Dove  Complaining  over  Jerusalem).1  This  small  thinly-bound 

1  Another  of  these  writers  who,  by  force  of  boredom,  ends  by  amusing  the  reader,  is 
Pere  Joseph  Filere,  a  Jesuit  author  of  (among  several  other  works  in  prose  and  verse)  La  sage 
Abigale  mariee  malheureusement  a  Nabal  et  tr'es  heureusement  a  David.  Idee  de  I’ame  vertueuse 
qui  soupire  sous  le  joug  des  vanites  du  monde,  corrige  ses  folies  et  aspire  a  V union  avec  Dieu, 
(Lyons,  1651).  This  attractive  title  notwithstanding,  I  have  found  only  two  pearls  in 
the  book. 

Consideration  XII.  The  magnificent  royal  slippers  sent  to  Abigail ,  and  holy  resolutions. 

1.  Consider  that  shoes  are  as  needful  to  travellers  as  .  .  .  Good  resolutions  are  still  more 
needful.  .  .  .  Ask  for  these  shoes. 

2.  God  “  wills  to  show  forth  His  magnificence  ”  in  the  shoes  “  of  the  souls  He  loves.” 

Affections 

1.  Alas !  my  God  !  dost  thou  not  know  that  the  shoes  of  strong  and  good  resolutions  are 
needful  to  me  ? 

2.  Already  hast  Thou  given  me  fair  and  firm  ones  .  .  .  but  I  have  worn  them  out  and 
broken  them. 

3.  Like  the  peacock,  let  me  regard  my  soiled  feet,  in  order  to  chasten  my  pride.  .  .  . 
Wouldst  thou  but  deign  to  give  me  shoes  that  will  not  rot  .  .  .  and  moreover  to  embellish 
them  with  those  little  moons  rated  higher  by  Thee  than  those  worn  by  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem. 

Mark,  this  is  not  psittacism,  but  genuine  piety.  The  heart  is  the  same,  but  the  rest  has  lost 
its  shoes  by  the  way.  The  good  Father  says  again  :  “  O  Spirit  Divine.  .  .  .  O  fair  white 
dove,  alas !  when  shall  I  offer  Thee  a  clean  heart  where  thou  mayest  make  thy  nest  and  brood 
over  thine  eggs  ?  ”  The  above  is  all  that  is  worthy  of  quotation  from  Pere  Filere,  but  it  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  his  contemporaries  had  as  much  to  offer  ! 
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book  with  its  prodigious  learning  is  sheer  nonsense,  in  the  style  of 
the  sermon  which  Sganarelle  addresses  to  Don  Juan.  It  is  often 
unintelligible  gibberish,  but  it  is  written  with  headlong  vigour  and 
sprinkled  with  savoury  old  words.  It  can  be  read  with  a  certain 
pleasure  and  can  do  no  harm.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the  noxious 
tedium  that  exhales  from  so  many  books  of  this  period,  and  perhaps 
especially  from  the  folio  of  848  pages  in  which  Puget  de  la  Serre, 
King’s  Councillor,  historiographer  of  France,  has  collected  his 
“Christian  works”?1  Inhuman  bores  !  Yet  our  fathers  endured  them, 
and  under  other  names  we  endure  them  still.  This  sullen  and 
prolific  tribe  in  the  dawn  of  the  Counter-Reformation  swept  over 
Catholic  Europe,  preferably  choosing  the  Latin  countries.  It  invaded 
and  still  invades  the  soul’s  garden,  its  arbours  of  meditation  and 
avenues  of  prayer,  supplanting  the  true  masters  of  the  spiritual  life, 
moulding  simple  spirits  in  its  own  image,  emasculating  nobility  and 
tarnishing  the  freshness  of  some,  nourishing  and  exalting  the  vulgarity 
of  others.  If  a  General  Council  tried  to  exterminate  this  brood, 
the  death-warrant  would  be  swamped  under  the  reams  of  the 
criminals’  comments  thereon. 

We  have  the  right  to  neglect  what  is  negligible.  This  is  what 
we  have  bargained  to  do,  to  disengage  from  the  immense  rubbish- 
heap  of  such  writings  the  temper  animating  the  religious  mind  and 
soul  of  this  period  during  the  years  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
It  is  enough  that  this  principle  visibly  animates  the  masterpieces  of 
this  period;  that  it  radiates  as  a  rule  from  second-rate  works,  and 
sometimes  lights  up  even  those  of  indifferent  merit.  F or  this  principle, 
life,  and  illumination,  the  name — whether  bad  or  good — of  Devout 
Humanism  has  been  selected,  a  name  meaning  exactly  what  it  says. 
I  need  not  recall  that  this  Devout  Humanism  has,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  never  existed,  not  even  possessing  the  semi-reality  of  a  literary 
group  such  as  the  Cenacle  or  of  a  confraternity  like  the  Compagnie  du 
Saint-Sacrement.  In  spirit  as  in  tendencies,  however,  it  may  be 

1  Les  ceuvres  cbretiennes  de  M.  de  la  Serre  comprise  Les  pensees  de  VEternite  ;  Les  douces 
pensees  dela  mort :  Le  Breviare  des  Courtisans  :  Le  tombeau  des  plaisirs  dumonde  ;  Les  saintet 
affection  de  Joseph  et  de  Marie  ;  La  Vierge  mourante  sur  le  Calvaire  ;  Le  reveille-matin  des 
dames;  Les  delices  de  la  mort ;  .  .  .  Le  tombeau  des  Athees  ;  La  tragedie  de  Thomas  Morus — 
etc.  (Paris,  1647.)  The  books  are  frequently  illustrated  with  good  pictures,  especially  Le 
tombeau  des  plaisirs.  The  full-length  portrait  of  the  author  of  this  folio  shows  exactly  the 
vain  and  morbid  simpleton  that  we  should  have  sworn  he  was. 
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opposed  to  the  moral  and  religious  conception  that  would  dominate 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  under  the  title  of  Jansenism,  in  its 
largest  and  least  sectarian  sense.  Yet  all  the  Devout  Humanists  could 
not  always  be  strictly  so  termed,  while  their  adversaries  would  some¬ 
times  fall  under  that  heading.  P.  Binet  railing  coarsely  against  women, 
temporarily  abjures  Humanism,  and  Port- Royal  forgets  its  own 
doctrine  when  it  sets  out  to  translate  Terence.  Romanticism — the 
classical  spirit — the  same  is  true  of  all  such  concepts;  they  are  solely 
intellectual  constructions,  even  though  they  are  born  of  reality, 
like  all  universals.  W  e  have  shown  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples  that  Devout  Humanism  represents  what  is  most  characteristic 
and  excellent  in  religious  literature  under  Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII; 
the  innumerable  banalities  which  fatally  encumber  this  literature 
need  not  detain  us.  Nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world,  but  the  good 
and  beautiful  must  be  regarded  from  their  best  and  most  beautiful 
side,  for  it  is  the  surest  way  of  seeing  them  in  their  profoundest  truth. 

This  Devout  Humanism  is  not  always  irreproachable.  While 
its  pure  spirit  rejected  them  with  disgust,  it  yet  gave  rise  to  certain 
more  or  less  reprehensible  excesses;  but  to  accuse  it,  with  Pascal,  of 
having  fostered  immoral  casuistry  in  the  Church,  seems  to  me  wholly 
unjust.  He  who  loudly  affirms  man’s  free  will  does  not  tend  to 
diminish  our  responsibility  for  our  actions.  He  who  demands  that 
God  shall  be  praised  with  every  faculty  is  not  preaching  spiritual 
torpor.  Facing  the  fact  of  human  frailty,  Humanism  may  instinctively 
have  leant  towards  the  merciful  side,  fearing  the  consequences  of 
despair  more  than  those  of  an  over-confidence,  but  its  morality, 
more  human  and  kindly  than  that  of  the  disciples  of  rigorism,  is 
also  more  lofty  and  more  exigent.  By  its  favourite  doctrine  of 
disinterested  love,  Humanism  conducts  souls  to  the  porch  of  mysticism, 
and  with  all  its  might  seeks  to  push  them  across  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary :  its  logical  aim,  as  will  later  be  shown,  is  to  begin  to  make 
us  saints.  If  it  proposes  a  way  of  true  devotion  for  everyone  and 
thinks  it  easy,  it  defeats  itself  by  portraying  what  is  soft,  common¬ 
place  and  a  little  foolish,  as  it  has  done  sometimes.  The  well-known 
Pere  Leon,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  the  holy,  and  severe  Pere  Yvan, 
writes  thus: 

O  man,  O  woman,  fifty  years  ago  ye  complained  that  devotion  was 
a  fruit  but  of  the  cloister,  that  virtue  was  too  hard  and  saintliness 
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an  over-rigorous  mistress !  Providence  then  brought  forth  the  blessed 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  F ran?ois  de  Sales,  to  mingle  the  vinegar  with  oil, 
to  polish  the  rocks  of  virtue  and  smooth  the  path  to  the  heights  of 
holiness.  Alas,  such  sweetness  turned  to  insipidity,  breeding  corrup¬ 
tion,  worms,  and  infectious  diseases !  Then  what  did  God,  ever 
watching  over  His  Israel?  He  prepared  Antoine  Yvan,  making 
him  a  soul  austere,  hard,  unpolished.  He  preserved  him  in  life  for 
a  half-century,  to  be  the  true  antidote  to  fashionable  devotion,  to 
be  salt  to  sweets  grown  sickly,  to  be  corrective  to  those  sensuous  and 
dainty  spirits  who  would  mince  towards  God  in  the  sunshine  by  a 
way  of  milk  and  roses,  who  in  a  word  dwell  so  persistently  on  the 
caressing  love  of  God  that  they  forget  the  terrors  of  His  judgements.1 

He  is  a  preacher  preaching  for  his  saint,  and  certainly  he  exaggerates 
his  own  thought,  or  rather  explains  wrongly  the  precise  impression 
made  on  us  of  to-day  by  the  works  to  which  he  alludes.  It  is  untrue 
that  between  1621  and  1650  religious  sentiment  had  lost  its  savour 
— our  next  volumes  will  prove  the  contrary — but  undoubtedly 
Philothee  had  inspired  much  tasteless  imitation,  a  devotional  confection 
cloying  to  healthy  palates.  Somewhat  over-sweet  at  times,  yet  virile, 
arch,  and  full  of  commonsense  as  was  S.  Francois  de  Sales,  he  had  the 
art  of  awakening  religious  emotion,  while  keeping  it  within  limits  of 
awe  and  decorum.  To  copy  so  rare  a  model,  gravity  and  tenderness, 
energy  and  sweetness  should  have  been  united  as  in  him.  Instead, 
some  of  his  disciples  had  the  strange  notion  of  adding  sugar  to  the  honey 
of  Annecy. 

Wade  through  the  insupportable  chant  of  the  Carthusian  Poly- 
carpe  de  la  Riviere,  on  the  tears  of  the  God-Man. 

And  Thy  tears,  O  my  Life,  shall  Thy  tears  be  less  useful  and 
profitable  to  me  than  dittany  to  the  deer  and  reeds  to  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  to  heal  and  cure  the  wounds  piercing  my  heart !  O  streams 
of  flowing  honey,  for  ever  shall  ye  be  my  favourite  food !  May  the 
lips  of  my  heart  perpetually  suck  your  sacred  and  sugary  channels! 
Whither  fly  ye,  fair  bees,  on  your  waving  wings?  Come,  direct  your 
flight  with  me  towards  the  eyes,  the  temples  of  my  dearest  Jesus, 
load  your  honey-bags  with  pearly  drops  of  nectar  and  honey  set 
a-flowing  by  love,  distilled  by  the  graces  into  dews,  changed  by  the 
pillaging  zephyrs  into  sighs  to  perfume  our  air.2 

1  Le  vrai  serviteur  de  Dieu ,  tloge  des  R.  P.  Antoine  Yvan,  by  R.  P.  Leon  (Paris,  1654),  pp. 
127-8. 

9  Le  my st be  sacri  de  notre  redemption,  by  Dom  Polycarpe  de  la  Riviere  (1621),  p.  860. 
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Dom  Polycarpe  unhappily  does  not  possess  a  monopoly  of  this  style. 
I  could  quote  more  irritating  pages  from  other  writers.1 

One  example  however  is  sufficient,  although  such  works  are  not 
necessarily  the  achievements  of  an  effeminate  heart  or  a  flabby 
piety.  Dom  Polycarpe  and  the  majority  of  his  sickly  rivals  do  not 
travel  themselves  or  conduct  others  to  sanctity  by  “  a  way  of  milk 
and  roses.”  Austere  and  mawkish  both  at  once,  they  weave  their 
hairshirts  with  the  same  touch  that  prepares  sticky  bonbons  of 
devotions.  In  short,  we  have  here  doubtless  merely  a  delirious 
preciosity.  But  aberrations  of  taste  must  in  the  long  run  affect 
prayer  itself.  If  Truth  alone  is  beautiful,  so  also  it  alone  is  good. 
The  expression  which  these  poor  writers  strove  to  give  to  their 
piety,  out-distanced,  not  only  what  they  felt,  but  what  they  ought 
to  have  felt;  hence  the  unhealthy  influence  of  such  pages,  which  did 
harm  to  sane  minds  disgusted  by  them,  and  were  dangerous  to  those 
ill-balanced  souls  who,  seduced  by  such  lusciousness,  wished  to 
translate  it  into  their  own  lives.  Such  coarse  and  elemental  sensi¬ 
bility  tends  on  the  one  side  to  make  religion  ridiculous,  and  on  the 
other,  to  lower  it. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  made,  though  to  some  extent  also  a 
comparison,  between  the  fault  just  described  and  other  defects, 
slighter,  more  innocent,  but  none  the  less  vexatious — affectations, 
false  graces,  breathless  straining  after  effect  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  simplicity,  or  after  both  at  once.  “  Flowery  ”  does  not  express 
the  style,  which  too  often  recalls  the  odours,  cloying  to  faintness, 
hanging  about  scent-distilleries.  Some  of  them,  with  their  pitiful 
narrowness,  seem  to  reduce  devotion  to  a  collection  of  quack  recipes;2 


1  Cf.  for  instance,  in  l' Antidotaire  sacre  of  Nicolas  Salicete,  revised  and  supplemented 
by  the  Franciscan  Pierre  Andrieu  (1607),  “  the  devotion  to  all  the  members  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Marie.”  This  book  is  noteworthy  as  having  not  only  appeared  before  Philotbee,  but 
being  itself  adapted  from  an  older  work,  demonstrating  that  the  tone  of  Dom  Polycarpe  and 
the  rest  is  in  reality  of  earlier  date  than  the  imitators  of  Frangois  de  Sales.  The  history 
thereof  might  be  interesting,  though  annoying ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  above- 
mentioned  book  of  prayers  has  not  its  exquisite  passages.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima.  On  the 
delicious  and  tender  holiness  of  mind  unhappily  more  or  less  sensualized  by  these  clumsy 
pens,  cf.  Rousselot  ( Christus ,  Paris,  1912,  pp.  843  ff.).  This  type  of  book  lasted  longer  than 
we  should  have  expected.  Cf.  the  Devote  salutation  aux  membres  sacres  du  corps  de  la 
glorieuse  Vierge  Marie ,  by  the  Capuchin  J.  H.  (Paris,  1678). 

2  Pascal’s  caricature  in  the  ninth  Provincial  Letter  of  the  Jesuit  Paul  de  Barry  is  well 
known.  Although  personally  little  in  sympathy  with  the  worthy  Father,  yet  in  justice  I  am 
bound  to  declare  that,  as  indeed  M.  Maynard  has  shown,  Pascal’s  criticism  of  his  work  is 
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others  again  are  frankly  ludicrous,  passing  from  the  sublime  to  the 
absurd  with  disconcerting  ease  and  gaiety,  grafting  their  mystical 
effusions  on  extravagant  pedantry.1  I  know  one  ought  to  judge  all 
of  them,  not  only  by  the  literary  canons  of  their  period,  but  by  seeing 
things  from  their  point  of  view,  which  is  not  that  of  the  world.2  To 
the  simplicity  of  devout  souls  much  must  be  permitted  or  pardoned,  so 
long  as  they  stop  short  of  stupidity,  which  can  never  have  aught  in 
common  with  genuine  piety.  It  is  good  to  become  as  a  little  child, 
but  not  to  act  childishly. 

Exaggeration  nevertheless  is  to  be  avoided.  From  the  dawn  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  tone  of  the  majority,  at  least  of  the  best, 
is  already  serious.  We  have  freely  criticised  some  errors  of  P.  Binet,  but 
such  contemporaries  of  his  as  P.  Jacquinot  and  the  Feuillant  Dom 
Sans  de  Ste.  Catherine3  wrote  with  perfect  sobriety  and  decorum. 
I  mention  the  latter  because  Ste.  Chantal  found  in  him  the  very 
spirit  of  F ranqois  de  Sales.  Y et  Dom  Sans  never  smiles,  he  is  almost 
too  severely  grave.  There  were  no  such  ornamental  flowerets  as  those 
which  the  truly  devout  souls  of  that  day  prized  so  much  in  Philothee. 
Ste.  Chantal,  when  it  was  a  question  of  publishing  the  Correspondence 
of  Francois  de  Sales,  would  have  liked  these  dainty  flower-borders 
pulled  up. 

cruelly  unjust.  It  is  entirely  untrue  that  Pere  de  Barry  ever  represented  “  bodily  practices 
as  infallible  means  of  sanctification,  without  its  being  needful  to  add  the  slightest  movement 
of  heart,  the  least  effort  of  will.”  Nor  is  it  true  that,  considered  separately,  the  exercises 
recommended  to  his  Philagie  by  Pere  de  Barry  are  absurd  ;  although  it  may  be  allowed  that 
such  meticulous  direction  runs  risk  of  wearing  out  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  the  difference  is  striking  between  Francois  de  Sales,  Pere  Jacquinot,  and  Pere  Saint- 
Jure  on  one  side,  and  Pere  de  Barry  on  the  other — in  fact,  between  Philagie  and  PhilothSe. 
Thus  de  Barry  fell  an  easy  victim  to  Pascal.  His  devout  simplicity  makes  all  he  writes  quaintly 
amusing,  but  he  is  not  purposely  so  ;  he  is  born  slightly  soft,  but  not  sugary,  and  no  doubt 
so  much  the  better  for  him.  Was  the  first  idea  of  the  Jesuit  of  the  Provinciales  suggested  to 
Pascal  by  him  ?  Before  making  up  our  minds,  let  us  read  two  lines  of  his,  in  V Annee  sainte  ou 
V instruction  de  Philagie ,  I.  97,  “  Philagie,  what  says  your  heart?  you  are  ready  to-day  for  some 
act  worthy  of  the  love  you  have  for  Jesus  and  His  poor.  If  you  have  not  the  wherewithal 
or  even  as  much  goodwill  as  I  would  desire,  1  am  the  man  to  find  expedients  everywhere.” 

1  This,  indeed,  is  a  fault  common  even  among  secular  moralists  of  the  period,  and  when 
touched  with  genius  it  becomes  a  charm,  as  with  the  delightful  author  of  Religio  Medici , 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Cf.  an  excellent  passage  of  Leslie  Stephen  {Hours  in  a  Library,  I.  286). 

2  The  learned  but  arbitrary  M.  Haureau  forgets  this  elementary  watchword,  pronouncing 
pages  grotesque  which  pious  souls  would  have  found  only  edifying.  Cf.  his  notice  of  Jean 
Boucher  {Histoire  litter  air e  du  Maine,  II.  164  ff.).  Boucher  is  often  ridiculous,  but  less  »o 
than  Haureau  thinks. 

3  Cf.  for  instance,  his  Adresse  chretienne  pour  vivre  selon  Dieu  dans  le  rnonde  (1628).  An 
excellent  book,  though  a  little  dry.  Cf.  CEuvres  spirituelles  du  R.  P.  Sans  de  Ste.  Catherine— a 
perfect  work. 
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You  would  do  well  to  cut  out  letters  of  compliment,  if  there  are 
too  many.  A  few,  I  suppose,  must  be  left,  to  show  the  bel-esprit  of 
the  saint.1 

His  bel-esprit ,  the  last  and  least  of  his  gifts  !  Be  it  as  it  may,  the 
devotion,  attractive  and  open  when  the  century  began,  though  already 
vigorous  and  grave,  became  sterner  and  more  august  as  the  great 
movement  of  religious  regeneration  proceeded.  We  shall  realize  this 
better  when  we  study  the  unsurpassed  spiritual  works  produced  among 
us  between  1620  and  1650.  Leaving  aside  for  an  instant  the  masters 
themselves,  we  will  examine  on  this  point  some  less  important 
personages,  men  of  letters  and  poets.  None  of  those  I  have  chosen 
passed  through  Port-Royal,  yet  their  interior  life  was  not  lacking  in 
depth. 

II.  Men  of  letters,  or  poets,  these  laymen  did  not  shrink  from 
recollection,  retreat,  or  solitude.  Naturally  I  do  not  refer  to  those 
who,  reformed  rakes  or  not,  young  or  old,  swore  to  become  hermits. 
It  was  a  kind  of  poetic  game,  a  purely  literary  adaptation  of  one  of 
the  love-themes  which  the  irreverent  Plei'ade  has  itself  borrowed 
from  Christian  customs.  We  are  familiar  with  the  Hermitage  of  Love 
praised  by  Desportes. 

Love’s  hermit  will  I  be,  in  penance  sighs 
For  the  rash  trespass  of  my  lovesick  eyes, 

In  desert  place  a  hermitage  I’ll  rear. 

Within  which  none  save  Love  shall  e’er  appear. 

And  at  my  prayers  before  me  will  I  frame 
Love’s  image  and  the  fair  eyes  of  my  Dame.8 

1  CEuvres  de  Ste.  Chantal,  II.  538. 

2  Diane ,  II.  viii.  This  utilization  and  profanation  of  sacred  things  is  proved  not  to  be, 
as  some  appear  to  think,  a  modern  irreverence.  Other  examples  may  be  quoted.  For  hermits 
of  love,  cf.  this  elegy  of  Motin  : 

I  eeek  a  spot  from  mortals  far  away, 

Where  shepherd  or  his  flock  shall  never  stray, 

In  the  dim  bosom  of  gray  rocks  of  old, 

Where  centuries  haunt  the  forest,  and  ’  tis  told 
Things,  foes  of  light,  still  weave  their  secret  spell  .  .  . 

There,  in  such  stony  desert,  would  I  dwell, 

In  temple  hollow  ever  to  abide 

Love’s  penitent,  while  heart  yet  beats  in  side. 

Motin  but  paraphrases  Desportes  after  all,  although  pursuing  his  metaphor  with  more 
tenacity  .  IVIy  wasted  form  I’ll  clothe  in  babit  brown, 

Of  bark  from  tree  some  storm  sent  crashing  down. 

The  virtues  of  my  fair  divinity 

Will  I  upon  my  beads  tell  ceaselessly,  ....  etc. 

Lts  dilices  it  la  point  franfaise  (1613),  p.  654  ff. 
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One  could  go  on  indefinitely  embroidering  verse  less  secular,  but  not 
necessarily  more  devout.  The  Petrarchian  jnousquetaire  who  pub¬ 
lished  his  Muse  guerriere  in  1604  bids  farewell  to  his  friends  thus: 

Adieu  to  friends,  to  home’s  sweet  nest, 

To  worldly  joys,  to  beauty’s  breast, 

In  hermit’s  serge  I’ll  dight  me  now. 

The  name  of  this  author  is  not  on  his  book,  but  he  speedily  announces  it 
to  the  reader  Trellon  am  /,  Sylvie  my  mistress  is 1 

His  motives  for  quitting  the  world  are  not  the  highest.  Sylvie 
considers  him  changeable,  but  she  will  change  her  mind,  too  late, 
when  she  hears  of  him  “  in  a  rocky  crevice,”  eating  “  always  standing 

upright,  and  Beating  his  stomach  with  a  stone. 

and,  in  good  hermit-wise, 

Whene’er  his  heart  towards  love  will  stray, 

A  good  sharp  whip  will  bar  the  way. 

The  flesh  thus  mortified,  he  will  have  full  time  to  devote  himself 
to  admiration  of  his  “  lofty  mountain.” 

In  holy  ecstasy  he  goes 

And  views  the  hills  while  daylight  flows. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is  that,  before  his  departure,  neither  Sylvie  nor 
other  friends  will  believe  in  his  conversion. 

They’ll  laugh,  I  know,  and  say  concise, 

“  Here’s  a  conversion  in  a  trice. 

So  changed  in  such  a  little  time — 

Trellon  and  hermit  will  not  rhyme  !  ” 

1  La  muse  guerriire  iSdite  a  M.  le  Comte  d’ Aubijoux.  Trellon  is  a  disciple  of  Desportes, 
of  Baif,  of  Bertaut,  of  Duperron,  he  shows  himself  sentimental  and  a  Captain  FracasBe  by 
turns.  “  He  sings  to  the  soldiery  as  his  mood  will  have  it.”  Let  them  admire  him,  or  else 

fear  his  rapier.  Reader,  whoe’er  thou  art,  whate’er  betide, 

Beware  of  saying  that  I  do  not  scan, 

I  have  a  pointed  answer  at  my  side, 

Which  makes  the  wisest  look  a  foolish  man. 

Muse  of  W ar  truly  1  This  is  how  he  addresses  his  lady  : 

You  are  not  for  it  ?  say  it,  swear  it,  cry 
You  are  not  for  earth’s  sweetest,  fairest  boon, 

You  are  not  for  it  ? — kindly  tell  me  why  ? 

Or  again : 

Madame,  of  your  fine  words  not  one  is  true. 

The  reader  must  pardon  my  throwing  a  passing  6alute  to  this  little-known  writer.  He  16 
truly  scarcely  worth  it. 
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Nevertheless  he  will  convince  them,  from  his  mountain-top  he 
will  make  a  bonfire  of  all  his  lover’s  library.  It  will  be  a  pyre  equal 
to  that  of  Hercules !  How  then  can  they  fail  to  take  him  seriously  ? 

Sylvie  however  is  right,  and  we  who  would  prove  that  Port- Royal 
did  not  invent  the  hermitage,  may  not  oppose  the  authority  of 
Trellon  to  that  of  Sainte-Beuve.  All  the  same  it  is  remarkable 
enough  that  mountain,  desert,  or  vast  solitudes  so  little  scared  the  Muse 
of  this  epoch.  It  was  not  all  a  literary  pose  in  the  poems  which  were 
then  celebrating  the  advantages  of  retreat;  the  twin  aspects  of  nature, 
lesser  and  great,  the  alley  of  weeping-willows  and  the  towering 
crags,  were  more  truly  loved  and  better  understood  than  the  writers 
of  our  histories  of  literature  have  chosen  to  believe.  Despite  his 
pride  and  his  ambition,  Balzac  lived  more  than  twenty  years  far  from 
towns,  and  was  “  much  satisfied  ”  with  his  plight.  He  had  his  pleached 
walk  of  willows  and  a  rivulet,  “  the  most  hidden  spot  of  his  desert.” 
“  When  I  pause  a  moment,”  he  tells  us,  “  meseems  that  I  find  once 
more  my  first  innocence.”  I  do  not  doubt  indeed  that  solitude  was 
good  for  him,  and  made  him  indeed  truly  Christian.1  The  great 
Norman  Humanist,  Moisant  de  Brieux,  younger  than  Balzac  but  even 
more  “  Louis  XIII  ”  than  he,  declared  that  he  never  felt  his  spirit 
so  active  as  in  his  countryhouse  overlooking  the  ocean — 

Where  alone  the  waves  are  reined 
By  secret  law,  their  pride  restrained 
In  ebb  and  flow  on  margins  bare, 

Showing  an  awesome  beauty  there, 

While  Brieux’s  roof  stands  lone  and  chill  .  .  .2 

In  1655  an  anthologist  published  a  “  Collection  of  the  best  French 
and  Latin  verse  on  Solitude,”  entitled  Le  Paradis  terrestre  ou 
emblemes  sacre's  de  la  solitude ,  dedies  au  saint  Ordre  des  Chartreuse. 
One  of  these  poems,  La  Retraite  d’  Alcippe,  contains  not  less  than  ten 
odes  to  the  glory  of  the  Chartreuse  and  its  sublime  scenery.3 

1  Cf.  Sabrie,  Le s  idies  riligieuses  dej.  L.  Guez  de  Balzac  (Paris,  1913,  pp.  58-9). 

2  Mtmoires  del' Academie  .  .  .  de  Caen  (1872),  pp.  49,  50. 

3  The  majority  of  the  poems  contained  in  this  collection  were  printed  for  the  first  time. 
In  it  are  to  be  found  the  various  emblems  of  Christian  solitude  (bell' — beehive — chrysalis — 
stream,  etc.),  each  illustrated  by  a  woodcut.  La  retraite  d'Alcippe  is  by  Perrin.  Having 
no  longer  the  copy  at  hand,  I  cannot  assert  that  this  latter  poem  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  collection  ;  it  may  have  been  added  to  the  Paradis  by  a  lover  of  solitude.  There  have 
been  other  collections  of  a  similar  nature. 
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Compared  to  the  delights  of  such  a  sojourn,  what  are  the  days  of 
a  scholar 

In  the  shade  of  a  dreaming  willow  ? 

These  verses  are  not  very  fine,  but  they  are  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
the  modern  reader. 

Among  such  mountains  stern  and  wild, 

The  ancient  bounds  of  Gaulish  race, 

Seeming  to  bear  the  heavens  mild 
Upon  their  brows  in  Titan  grace, 

Of  hoary  rocks  a  circle  rude, 

Appears  a  crown  for  Solitude.1 

Whether  Leucippus  admires  this  wildness  or  not,  he  certainly 
is  moved  by  it.  The  shady  underwood  also  attracts  him. 

Within  their  dimness  day  and  night 
With  secret  step  walk  silently, 

Their  depths  are  never  brimmed  with  light, 

Nor  falls  the  dusk  perceptibly  ; 

Through  the  thick  shade  of  tufted  pine, 

The  straining  eyes  with  shadows  strive 
Towards  mountain-peaks  that  hold  the  sky. 

Flushing  in  sudden  glow  divine, 

Where  rose  and  gold  kiss  day  alive. 

Though  here  the  night  doth  never  die.2 

As  Balzac  praises  his  little  stream,  “  for  on  nearing  it,  the  most 
talkative  are  silent  ”  and  relapse  “  into  dreams,”3  so  our  Leucippus 
lauds  the  forests  of  the  Chartreuse,  where 

The  tongue,  that  giddy  member, 

Is  kindled  with  no  ember, 

But  in  this  place  of  quiet, 

Withholds  itself  from  riot. 

1  Second  Ode,  entirely  consisting  of  the  description  of  the  Chartreuse. 

2  This  “  underwood  ”  may  be  matched  by  a  picture  in  a  sermon  of  Pere  de  Cortade,  a 

preacher  of  doubtful  taste  who,  however,  has  sometimes  admirable  flights.  “  Revelabit 
condensa.  Let  us  keep  as  closely  as  we  can  to  the  natural  sense.  After  a  tempest  has  shaken  a 
forest,  all  that  is  darkest  in  it  asserts  itself.  The  sun  .  .  .  enters  through  the  breaches  made 
by  the  blast,  over  prone  trunks  and  broken  branches,  but  the  boughs  of  forest  foliage  declare 
themselves  against  the  light,  weaving  their  green  tresses  into  a  buckler  against  the  golden 
darts.  But,  revelabit  condensa.  .  .  .  Those  proud  boughs’  league  against  the  heavens  is 
divided,  driven  asunder  by  a  passing  gust,  they  kiss  the  ground,  and  Daylight  enters  as  a 
conqueror,  treading  underfoot  the  privileges  of  Night  the  rebel.  Messieurs,  pardon  me 
this  paraphrase  that,  I  fear,  smacks  of  Parnassus  at  least  as  much  as  of  Calvary.’  Octave  du 
Saint-Sacrement ,  pp.  88-9.  3  Cf.  Sabri£,  loc.  cit.,  p.  59. 
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Later  on  he  sketches  a  certain  Granet,  showing  the  religious  in  a 
“  dim  choir  ” 

With  folded  arms  and  eyes  downcast. 

These  old  writers  are  like  us,  they  feel  the  picturesque  lure  of 
the  cloister. 

At  times  when  summer  sunbeams  smile, 

The  white-robed  regiment  of  God, 

Released  from  prison  walls  awhile, 

Presses  glad  foot  to  mountain  sod.1 

There  is  much  still  to  say  on  their  innate  sympathy  with  vast 
solitudes  and  what  may  be  called  the  sanctification  of  landscape. 
It  was  an  age  of  Renaissance.  Hermits  who  had  been  swept  away 
by  tempests  of  civil  war  were  retaking  possession  of  the  hermitages; 
and  their  once  familiar  figures  were  again  saluted  with  piety  and 
amusement  mingled  with  awe.2  Pilgrims  were  once  more  flowing 
to  shrines  ruined  and  deserted.  Each  of  the  sacred  places  had  its 
historian  or  its  poet;  in  spirit  and  mind  of  these  humble  artists 
there  glowed  romanticism  at  its  simplest. 

1  I  cite  but  a  single  example  of  each  variety,  but  if  La  retraite  d'Alcippe  had  not  seemed  to 
me  preferable,  I  might  also  have  chosen  the  Divertissement  d’Ergaste  (Liege,  1642)  on  the 
same  subject.  The  author  (Breuschd  de  la  Croix)  celebrates  in  prose  and  verse  his  own 
solitudes  and  “  the  sacred  desert  of  Marlagne,  near  Namur,  inhabited  by  the  Rev. 
Discalced  Carmelites.” 

2  How  is  it  that  no  book  has  been  written  on  the  Hermitages  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  ? 
Can  a  more  curious  or  richer  subject  be  well  imagined,  fertile  in  edifying  examples  as  well  as 
in  dramas  of  all  kinds  ?  Camus  composed  a  romance  to  teach  the  faithful  how  to  distinguish 
between  bad  and  good  hermits.  In  my  own  book,  La  Provence  mystique  au  XVIIe.  silcle 
(Paris,  1906),  there  will  be  found  two  characteristic  hermit  figures.  The  hermits  of  Mont 
Valdrien  are  famous,  we  shall  meet  with  them  again  in  the  history  of  the  Benedictine  Reform. 
Cf.  La  vie  de  V ermite  de  Compiegne  (Paris,  1692).  This  hermit  was  born  at  Poissy  in  1617  and 
was  a  godson  of  Michel  de  Marillac.  Soldier  at  sixteen,  for  fifteen  years  he  served  as  cavalry 
captain.  “  Rend  happened  to  be  standing  near  the  general  when  the  death  of  a  gallant 
officer  in  the  engagement  was  announced,  received  by  his  superior  with  a  careless  ‘  Poor 
fellow,  I  regret  it !  ’  and  apparently  forthwith  dismissed  from  his  thoughts.”  In  these 
words  the  hermit  relates  the  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  glory  which  resulted  in  his  own 
conversion,  beginning  by  a  life  of  pilgrimages — three  times  to  Rome,  before  he  established 
himself  on  the  summit  of  Mont  S.  Marc  in  Compidgne.  Thence  he  attended  Mass  at  the 
Celestins  of  S.  Pierre-en-Chartres,  and  was  equally  well  received  both  by  them  and  by  the 
Jesuits  of  a  Provincial  house  near.  Marie-Thdrdse  twice  visited  him  and  the  Due  de  Maine 
presented  him  with  a  timepiece,  while  various  officers  formerly  known  to  him  frequented 
his  society.  Their  vocation  as  hermits  did  not,  however,  last.  He  died  in  1691. 

Picot  ( Essai  historique  sur  V influence  de  la  religion  en  France  pendant  le  XVIIe.  siicle,  I. 
no,  261  ;  II.  302-8)  gives  some  indications,  but  nothing  compared  with  the  treasures  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  archives. 
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I  he  district  of  Guaraison  is  peculiarly  calculated  ...  to  incline 
hearts  of  the  hardest  to  repentance,  tears,  and  confession  of  their 
sins.  The  lone  forest  with  brake  and  briar,  the  sterile  landscape, 
the  saddened  sky,  the  chapel  in  the  depths  of  the  valley  under  arid 
hills,  the  hermitages,  the  trees,  the  cairns,  the  atmosphere  of  silent 
and  sacred  fear,  cannot  but  sow  seeds  of  recollection,  as  well  as 
thorns  of  a  good  repentance;  cannot  but  serve  as  images  of  holy 
contrition.1 

I  could  quote  many  other  examples,  all  on  the  same  note,  but 
it  would  keep  us  too  long  on  the  frontiers  of  the  true  Christian 
solitude.  Numerous  poets  penetrated  yet  further,  and  their  solitude 
was  prayer.  Le  jardin  sacre  de  Same  solitaire,  by  Antoine  de 
Nerveze,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  one  of  these  semi-religious,  semi-literary  booklets  that  might 
be  read  with  profit  even  in  church.  Such  a  work  was  surprising 
as  coming  from  Nerveze,  mediocre  scribbler  as  he  was,  many  of 
whose  writings  were  not  in  a  religious  vein.  Nerveze  himself  warns 
us  not  to  judge  “  the  religious  quality  of  the  present,”  which  he  gives 
us,  by  “the  worldly  profession  of  the  donor.”  He  adds  that  “it  is 
not  incompatible  that  a  worldling  should  some  time  conceive  pious 
thoughts  or  that  impure  lips  should  pronounce  sacred  words.”  In 
my  own  opinion,  the  sincerity  of  Le  Jardin  is  manifest.2  Far  more 
delicately  than  Trellon,  he  contrasts  in  his  solitude  sacred  and 
profane  Love. 

Different  as  are  Divine  and  earthly  love  in  their  objects,  they 
yet  have  their  resemblances,  either  in  their  common  passion  for 
solitude  or  in  the  pleasant  pains  which  they  suffer;  because  solitude 
is  nought  else  than  being  satisfied  to  be  by  oneself,  free  to  think 
of  the  loved  object;  the  accompanying  sweet  sadness  only  proceeds 
from  an  impassioned  desire  for  the  good  that  they  pursue,  praiseworthy 
in  those  who  are  fired  with  love  for  the  Almighty,  and  who  seek  the 
desert  in  order  to  think  in  peace  of  Him,  travailing  for  the  enjoyment 
of  His  Favours. 

1  Le  lys  du  Val  de  Guaraison  .  .  .,  by  M.  E.  Molinier  (1646),  p.  747. 

2  M.  Gustave  Reynier,  in  his  learned  book,  Le  roman  sentimental  avant  V  Astree ,  stumbles 
against  Nerveze  a  score  of  times.  (Cf.  pp.  265-6.)  He  had  no  need  to  study  his  Jardin 
sacrt ,  which  is  not  a  romance,  but  which  explains  to  me,  better  than  other  writings  of  Nerveze, 
the  strange  reputation  of  stylist  and  head  of  a  school  attributed  to  this  author.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  and  his  books  are  not  to  be  found.  Besides  th t  Jardin,  I  have  only  read  his 
Jerusalem  assiigie,  a  feeble  imitation  of  Tassc,  and  his  dpitres  morales.  This  last,  very  inferior 
to  the  Jardin ,  is  unremarkable. 
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Solitude  converted  him.  At  the  moment  when  his  “  first-loves  ” 
still  possessed  him  and  the  lonely  woods  echoed  to  his  lays 
of  human  passion,  “God  oft-times  spoke  to  him  ...  by  His 
inspirations”;  an  angel  conducted  him  to  the  garden  enclosed. 
He  followed,  not  kicking  against  the  obstacles  of  “  the  contemplative 
life.”  The  newly  converted,  he  remarks  shrewdly,  approach  heaven 
“rather  by  the  senses  than  by  the  spirit”;  wherefore  should  they 
make  it  a  grievance  that  “  God  wills  not  to  reveal  Himself  to  a  gaze 
still  carnal”?2  Worldlings,  he  cries,  can  have  no  notion  of  the 
sweetness  of  holy  solitude. 

They  imagine  it  all  illusion,  believing  that  the  desert  can  produce 
naught  but  wild  fruits.  Carnal  as  they  are,  they  seek  for  what 
profits  the  flesh,  not  the  soul;  not  considering  that  we  do  not  cull 
our  sweets  from  the  leaves  or  branches  of  the  desert-growth,  but 
from  the  lofty  and  fertile  tree  of  life  whose  fruits  are  spiritual 
consolations.3 

Though  his  phrasing  is  unfinished  and  his  thought  lacks  marrow, 
Nerveze  nevertheless  has  a  convincing  note  when  his  theme  is 
“the  insensible  workings”  of  divine  inspirations,  of  which  the 
“  secret  signs  ”  are  not  in  the  bodily  being,  and  which  “  cannot 
harmonize  with  the  restless  temper  of  the  active  man.”  The  religion 
of  Nerveze  partakes  of  the  Humanist  peacefulness  and  trust.  Solitude 
has  not  darkened  it. 

(The  Hebrews)  regarded  Thee,  my  God,  as  terrible  and  of  great 
fury — the  language  of  one  of  their  prayers — knowing  Thee  but 
by  Thy  thunders  and  lightnings;  daring  not  to  speak  with  Thee 
save  through  the  lips  of  their  leader.  But  we  know  Thee  so  gracious 
that  we  dare  to  address  to  Thee  direct  our  vows  and  petitions,  not 
with  servile  fears  that  breed  hate  rather  than  love,  nor  with  those 
slavish  suspicions  inspiring  fear  more  than  hope.  .  .  .  Nay,  fearing 
not,  for  Thou  art  very  goodness,  hoping  nothing,  for  we  are  very 
evil,  we  seek  the  middle  path  of  Thy  Mercy  and  of  Thy  Justice. 
To  Thee  then,  my  God,  rise  the  breaths  of  my  soul’s  devotion. 
It  is  to  Thee  I  speak,  it  is  Thee  Whom  I  have  offended,  it  is 
Thou  from  Whom  I  await  comfort  and  peace  for  my  days,  racked 
with  the  darkness  and  the  ills  of  this  life.4 

1  Le  Jardin  sacrt,  pp.  57-8.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  67-8.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  68-9. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  188-9. 
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Even  as  a  writer,  Nerveze  has  an  interest  for  us,  as  an  accomplished 
stylist  given  to  a  play  of  words  that  might  be  fancied  as  of  yesterday 
{les  fruits  and  les  ennuis  rhyming) — and  at  times  to  phrases  which  have 
a  sweet  music  of  perfect  rhythm. 

O  Jerusalem,  thus  hast  thou  lost  the  splendour  of  thy  empire.  .  .  . 
Thine  inhabitants  in  whom  thou  wouldest  be  venerated  and  venerable, 
exiled  from  thy  walls,  pitifully  lament  thee  in  a  strange  country, 
ever  calling  on  thee  and  saying:  Mother  of  ours,  where  art  thou, 
where  our  pleasures  and  our  pastimes?  Stripped  of  their  liberty,  thy 
children  have  no  other  thought  than  your  widowhood.  We  wail, 
we  wail,  and  our  voices  tuned  to  sorrow  meet  with  no  response  save 
the  echoes  of  these  valleys.  We  ask  ourselves:  Where  are  the 
pastures  which  our  eyes  were  fain  to  see,  where  those  waters,  those 
flowers  and  lofty  edifices  that  were  wont  to  stand  in  our  sight,  that 
fair  Land  of  Promise  bestowed  on  our  fathers?1 

Thus  in  1598,  after  the  days  of  Rabelais  and  of  Amyot,  the 
marvellous  French  tongue,  not  yet  fitted  with  an  iron  bit,  showed 
itself  capable  of  being  tuned  by  Antoine  de  Nerveze,  who  at  least  is 
no  tyrant,  to  new  secrets  of  harmony. 

Sixty  years  later,  when  Devout  Humanism  had  attained  its  highest 
development  and  was  already  yielding  to  reaction,  one  of  the  last 
but  not  least  of  its  poets  published  a  small  volume  of  Meditations,  of 
which  the  title,  though  more  serious  and  unassuming,  yet  recalls 
le  jardin  sacre  de  Same  solitaire.  The  Entretiens  solitaires  of 
Brebeuf,  is  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  gems  of  French  religious 
literature.2  This  book  is  however  unknown,  save  to  a  few  enthusiasts; 
Boileau  himself  has  not  read  it.  Guided  by  a  fortunate  star  I  dis¬ 
covered  it,  though  alas !  too  late,  and  am  astonished  that  our  religious 
teachers  should  not  have  introduced  us  long  ago  to  a  work  no  less 
profoundly  Christian  than  loftily  poetic.  When  I  myself  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  our  Professor  of  Humanities  revealed  Prudentius  to  us, 
but,  sad  to  say,  I  was  no  longer  young  when  I  fell  in  with  Brebeuf. 
Prudentius  has  great  merits,  but  what  undesirable,  though  so-called 
devout,  books  have  been  recommended  or  given  to  us  to  read,  making 
us  unlearn  both  French  and  prayer.  Had  Brebeuf  been  born  an 
Anglican,  the  Entretiens  would  to-day  be  edited  and  re-edited  by  the 

1  Le  jardin  sacrS,  pp.  81-2. 

2  The  first  edition  is  of  1660.  According  to  M.  Harmond  ( Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les  ceuvres  of 
Georges  de  Brebeuf,  Paris,  1897),  the  work  must  have  been  composed  in  1656. 
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S.P.C.K.  or  other  Societies,  as  are  George  Herbert’s  Temple ,  Keble’s 
Christian  Tear ,  Newman’s  Gerontius.  “  In  the  Entretiens  solitaires , 
writes  one  of  the  most  acute  pens,  “  under  the  form  of  a  noble 
lyricism  we  find  meditations  and  the  intimate  outpourings  of  a  soul 
repentant  and  at  peace.  I  do  not  know  finer  Christian  verse  in  the 
seventeenth  century  among  those  which,  defying  all  translation 
(Corneille,  Racine),  retain  so  essentially  personal  a  note.”1 

Fine  verse  truly,  but  which  will  not  be  so  to  us  until  we  have 
appropriated  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it — so  simply  and  profoundly 
sincere  that  one  must  live  them  to  love  them.  The  ray  illumining 
the  least  word  of  the  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine  or  the  verse  of  the 
greatest  poets  is  lacking  here;  in  some  way  thought  transcends 
expression,  or  it  may  be  safer  to  say  that  we  are  gradually  touched  but 
not  charmed.  Quotation  is  very  difficult.  They  are  brief  and  solid 
meditations,  not  abstract  although  they  appear  so,  or  rather,  subjects 
for  meditation  and  not  canticles.  Save  for  the  fine  poem  on  Pure 
Love,  which  to  me  appears  worthy  of  the  author  of  Polyeucte ,  the 
others  are  grave  and  sober  like  liturgical  poetry,  though  much  less 
vivid,  sonorous,  or  striking.  Brebeuf  catches  up  the  notes  of  other 
Christian  solitaries;  for  him,  too,  the  Divine  Quest  leads  into  the 
Wilderness. 

There,  all  the  solitude,  the  wordless  teaching 
Of  cliff  and  wild, 

Of  Thee  are  eloquent,  a  silent  preaching 
To  me,  Thy  child. 

Oft  the  sole  aspect  of  a  rock,  a  flower, 

Speaks  to  man’s  soul. 

Depicting  God,  His  sweetness  or  His  power, 

The  less  the  Whole. 


1  Raymond  Toinet,  Quelques  recherches  autour  des  po'emes  blroiques  epiques  franpais  de 
XVIIe.  siecle  (Tulle,  1899),  p.  172.  Sainte-Beuve  also  had  recognized  the  value  of  Brebeuf, 
whom  likewise  M.  Faguet  has  strongly  lauded  in  the  Sorbonne.  The  thesis  of  M.  R.  Harmond 
is  noteworthy,  but  does  not  altogether  dispense  us  from  reading  the  Note  of  M.  Ch.  Marie 
sur  les  trois  BrSbeuf  (Paris,  1675) — the  Poet,  his  brother  the  Prior,  cure  de  Venoux,  and  their 
uncle,  the  Jesuit  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  an  admirable  missionary  among  the  Hurons  who  was 
martyred  in  1649.  The  poet’s  history  more  than  once  touched  that  of  his  times,  religious  or 
political ;  he  was  intimate  with  the  famous  Abbess  Laurence  de  Bellefonds,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  that  future  General  de  Bellefonds,  the  friend  of  Bossuet  and  of  Mile, 
de  la  Valliere.  He  likewise  is  more  or  less  in  close  touch  with  the  group  of  Norman  mystics. 
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He  is  heavy-footed,  he  repeats  himself.  This  light  metre  does  not 
suit  a  meditative  like  him. 

Till,  gazing  on  thy  smallest  work,  methinketh 
Thine  Eyes  meet  mine.1 

Poor  verse,  but  it  exactly  describes  the  poet’s  religious  attitude. 
God  is  present,  and  he  sees  Him. 

Low  at  Thy  footstool  see  me  lie, 

Lowlier,  lowrest,  I  faint,  I  die — 

A  passing  vapour  in  misery  pent, 

My  soul  a  breath  in  sin’s  element, 

I  would  fain,  yet  dare  not,  pass  quite  away, 

Could  mortal  further  abase  him  ? — say  !2 

Now  this  is  not  a  monologue,  but  a  real  interview  ( entretien ). 
We  get  a  lively  impression  that  he  is  addressing  God  and  in  all 
humility  challenging  Him.  “  Could  mortal  further  abase  himself?” 
— -this  line  must  not  be  shouted  or  given  marks  of  exclamation. 
It  is  a  genuine  question.  We  are  in  the  presence  not  of  an  artist  who 
pulls  it  off  more  or  less,  not  of  a  poet  intoxicated  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  but  of  a  man  talking  to  Someone.  We  are  lifted  above 
the  lyrical  level  into  the  sphere  of  religious  realities.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  religious  sincerity  of  the  Christian  lyric  poets  and  the  preachers, 
but  in  most  of  them  I  miss  the  note  of  simple  truth  and  inwardness 
which  touches  me  in  Brebeuf’s  verses.  Alone,  on  their  knees,  implor¬ 
ing  a  blessing,  I  know  that  their  prayer  would  not  be  quite  like  their 
strophes  or  discourses.  But  Brebeuf — 

Ah  God,  and  dost  Thou  seek  me — lost  ? 

And  seeking,  find,  and  finding,  love 
A  wretched  sinner  passion-tost  ? 

A  mass  of  guilty  nothingness, 

And  yet,  Lord,  Thou  wilt  love  and  bless.3 

Thou !  me !  All  is  summed  up  in  two  words.  The  rest  merely 
prepares  for  the  meeting  of  these  two,  throws  light  upon  it,  retells 
the  story  and  revives  the  memory  of  it.  Verlaine  later  will  avail 


1  Les  entretiens  (1668  edition),  pp.  240-1. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  7.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  68,  69,  272. 
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himself  of  this  theme— as  a  poet  he  surpasses  Brebeuf,  but  is  he  more 

moving?1 

Ah,  God,  and  dost  Thou  seek  me  ? 

Who  may  not  say  that,  but  who  could  say  it  better?  This 
intimacy  between  the  soul  and  God,  taught  mankind  by  the  Gospel, 
has  nothing  in  it  of  presumption.  “  It  is  not  dishonouring  religion 
to  preach  it  to  the  simple,”  said  Brebeuf,  but  he  added:  one  must 
not  imagine  God  anything  but  Greatness.  ...  He  is  Greatness 
itself,  and  only  greatness  attracts  men.”2  Nothing  can  be  greater 
and  simpler,  more  affectionate  and  more  serious  than  Humility. 

Brebeuf  shows  us  too  that  Christian  optimism  is  not  always  that 
exuberant  joy,  verging  on  extravagance,  that  was  a  feature  of  the 
first  generation  of  Devout  Humanism.  Poor,  timid,  indolent, 
incapable  of  bringing  himself  forward,  he  failed  in  life.  He  was 
soured  and  discouraged  by  many  disappointments,  a  prey  to  fever, 
and  died  of  consumption.  Generous  and  enthusiastic,  he  was  yet 
fearful,  somewhat  narrow,  and  inclined  to  scrupulosity,  although 
never  attracted  to  Jansenism.  In  the  preface  of  the  Entretiens  he 
repudiates  expressly  and  in  technical  language — for  he  was  a  good 
theologian — hard  doctrine — its  opposite  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  book.  In  truth  he  trembles  before  the  Judgements  of  God  and 
the  Mystery  of  Grace.  Hope  with  him  is  not  presumption. 

Love  we  a  God  of  Good,  yet  fear  we  God  the  Just, 

Presuming  not  on  Mercy’s  grace, 

By  bold  and  shameless  face  ; 

In  humble  hope,  in  lowly  fear, 

Pleading  the  Father’s  word  of  cheer, 

To  penitence  sincere, 

Here  sinners  have  no  part.3 

But  Fear  is  not  the  strongest  emotion — 

Hope,  the  fruit  of  Heaven’s  grace 
Leaves  for  Fear  but  little  space.4 

1  This  is  also  the  theme  of  one  of  Herbert’s  most  beautiful  poems : 

Love  said,  “  You  shall  be  he.” 

I,  the  unkind,  ungrateful  ?  Ah,  my  dear, 

I  cannot  look  on  Thee.  .  .  . 

1  have  often  wondered  whether  Verlaine  had  not  also  read,  if  not  closely  imitated,  the 
Temple ,  by.  G.  Herbert. 

2  Cf.  Marie,  Notice  stir  les  trois  Brebeuf ,  pp.  83,  85. 

3  Entretiens ,  p.  89.  4  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  fierce  relentless  devotion. 

Man,  wrong  art  thou  to  view  thy  God 
As  tyrant  proud  with  cruel  rod, 

A  God  Whom  none  could  dare  attain. 

Ah,  leave  ye  those  suspicions  vain 
To  him  who  every  day  employs 
In  sighs,  whom  everything  annoys. 

Who  cries,  “  Lo,  by  my  sour  face, 

I  much  outstrip  the  rest  in  grace.”1 

Brebeuf  teaches  that  the  first  step  towards  sanctity  is  to  find  it 
attractive. 

To  say  of  grace, 

“  How  fair  her  face,” 

Is  first  embrace.2 


Once  more,  and  finally,  man  is  so  frail  and  God  so  good. 

What  profit  were  to  crush,  not  to  atone, 

What  could  Thy  Mercy  Infinite  make  known, 
Were  there  no  sin  ?3 


III.  The  last  generation  of  Devout  Humanism,  that  of  Brebeuf, 
Pierre  Corneille,  and — perhaps  its  most  characteristic  representative 

_ pere  Yves  de  Paris,  has  many  points  of  contact  in  essentials  with 

its  predecessor,  that  of  Francois  de  Sales;  but  the  interior  life  has 
changed.  The  Entretiens  solitaires  of  Brebeuf  illustrate  a  certain 
disquieting  phenomenon  (to  be  dealt  with  later)  which  already 
challenges  attention.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  the  writings  of  this 
excellent  and  deeply  pious  Catholic  any  memory  of  the  Gospels 
should  play  such  a  relatively  small  part?  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
poet’s  religion  is  vague  and  uncertain,  that,  in  a  word,  it  leans  towards 
Deism.  He  lives  the  life  of  the  Church,  frequents  her  Sacraments, 
and  rivals  Pierre  Corneille  in  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
But  the  thought  of  the  God-Man  occupies  him  less  than  one  would 
expect.  He  does  not  contemplate  His  history,  the  mysteries  of  His 
Birth  or  Passion;  he  would  seem  to  have  hardly  heard  of  the  stories  of 
the  Gospel.  Doubtless  he  has  not  said  everything,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  say  everything,  yet  if  these  thoughts  had  been  more  familiar  to  him, 
his  intimate  prayer,  in  one  way  or  another,  would  show  a  greater 


Ibid.,  p.  3. 


1  Entretiens ,  p.  155. 


Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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awareness  of  them.  What  a  difference  here  between  him  and 
Richeome  or  Frangois  de  Sales!  Many  of  his  own  contemporaries 
leave  the  same  impression.  Their  bedside  book  is  the  Psalter  or  the 
Imitation,  not  the  Life  of  Christ.  Can  this  be  explained  by  Jansenist 
infiltrations,  or  can  we  forget  that  the  author  of  the  Provinctales 
wrote  also  the  Mystere  de  Jesus  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of 
Port-Royal  would  have  been  against  this  movement,  retarding  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  less  unfair  to  blame  the  Jesuits 
and  to  forget  that,  in  the  Exercises  of  S.  Ignatius,  three  out  of  its  four 
weeks  are  consecrated  to  “  contemplation  of  the  Mysteries.”  The 
causes  we  seek,  lie  deeper  and  are  more  diffused.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  detached,  august,  arid,  and  strictly  reasonable,  which,  even 
before  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV,  had  begun  to  dominate  the 
tendencies,  the  tastes,  and  even  the  prayers  of  le  grand  siecle.  Am  I 
here  calling  up  a  phantom  of  mystery  ?  To  come  across  it  you  have 
only  to  open  your  eyes. 

A  learned  Jesuit,  a  wise  and  broad-minded  critic,  Pere  Longhaye, 
has  himself  avowed  the  astonishment  and  even  disquietude  caused 
in  him  by  the  prayers  of  no  less  a  saint  than  Fenelon,  prayers  in 
which  the  thought  of  Christ  is  insufficiently  predominant.  Once 
more,  we  cannot  write  a  chapter  on  this  subject;  Brebeuf  has  merely 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  prepare  the  reader’s  mind.  To  return  to 
the  interior  life  of  our  laymen  and  our  poets;  since  the  meditative 
Brdbeuf  has  hidden  from  us  the  visions  and  pious  imaginings  which 
edified  his  solitude,  we  must  needs  consider  “  a  contemplative.” 

The  moment  we  go  back  to  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  find  the  task  of  selection  cruelly  embarrassing.  Two 
poets  out  of  many  can  be  singled  out.  Of  these  both  are  magistrates; 
the  first,  Lazare  de  Selve,  “  president  for  His  Majesty  in  the  towns 
and  districts  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,”  comes  from  the  North; 
the  second,  Jean  de  la  Cepede,  seigneur  of  Aygalades  and  “  first 
president  in  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Excise,  and  Finance  of  Provence,” 
from  the  South.  De  Selve  published  sonnets  on  all  the  Lent  Gospels, 
and  La  Cepede  three  centuries  of  sonnets  on  the  Passion.  Both 
writers  have  merit,  but  Malherbe  gives  the  latter  the  preference. 

I  esteem  La  Cepede,  I  admire  and  praise 

This  ornament  bright,  the  first  of  our  days. 
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This  Provencal  La  Cepede1  has  the  characteristics  formerly 
distinguishing  the  cultivated  few,  the  lesser  nobility,  and  the  worthy 
middle  class  of  his  country.  He  is  literary  and  a  fervent  admirer  of 
classic  models,  diligent,  critical,  and  even  refined,  yet  all  the  while 
remains  of  the  people.  The  Provenqal  tongue  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
this  happy  combination;  preciosity  and  colloquialism  are  alike  natural 
to  it.2  Ask  whether  it  prefers  the  pomegranate  of  Aubanel  to  the 
black  olives  of  Roumanille,  and  it  will  not  understand  so  stupid  a 
question ;  but  by  a  miracle  one  man  united  the  most  exquisite  elements 
of  the  Provenqal  genius — Mistral.  In  religion  the  same  apparent 
contrast  hides  from  strangers  the  simple  and  adaptable  unity  of  this 
race.  The  prayer  of  Provence  is  mystical  to  abstraction,  full  of 

1  Les  thioremes  de  Messire  Jean  de  la  Cepede  sur  les  sacrSs  my  stores  de  notre  Redemption 
(Toulouse,  1613).  I  have  already  quoted  a  Noel  of  De  Selve.  If  I  neglect  him,  although  from 
Lorraine,  it  is  first  because  he  would  seem  to  have  imitated  his  fellow  of  the  South,  and  next, 
because  he  is  more  unequal  and  much  less  picturesque.  He  summarises  in  few  words  the 
descriptions  of  the  Gospel  scenes,  and  betakes  himself  to  symbols.  I  quote  the  following 
sonnet  of  his : 

Christ  comes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Behold,  my  soul,  where  speeds  the  Sacred  Dove, 

A  verdant  olive-bough  to  pluck,  in  sign 
That  darkling  tides  submerging  Adam’s  line 
In  death,  are  now  abated  from  above  ; 

The  Good  Samaritan  on  steep  austere 
Treads  out  the  olives  upon  Olivet, 

Such  blessed  oil  to  make  as  never  yet 

The  mortal  wounds  of  man  did  heal  his  frere  ; 

Th’  anointed  Saviour  will  thy  sacring  be, 

That  chrism  Christ,  thrice-happy  Christian  brood. 

So  bruised  as  ever  olive-bays  on  tree, 

He  hangs,  fair  Fruit,  athwart  the  mystic  Rood. 

The  ruddy  drops  express  the  God, — strange  thing, 

God  by  Himself  anoints  mankind  as  king. 

(Les  oeuvres  spirituclles,  p.  47. 

1  quote  also  some  simple  and  touching  lines  from  his  Sonnet  on  The  Good  Shepherd,  of 
which  the  end  has  a  beauty  of  its  own — 

The  sheep  to  My  Voice  give  a  reverent  heed, 

And  follow  Me  closely  wherever  I  lead, 

Till  I  fold  them  secure  in  My  Paradise  mead.  (P.  39.) 

We  question  if  Lazare  de  Selve  may  not  have  belonged  to  the  Limousin  family  of  the  same 
name.  Jean  de  Selve,  first  president  of  the  Parlement  de  Paris,  and  negotiator  of  the  I  reaty 
of  Madrid,  1526,  was  originally  of  Marsillac.  The  Dumas  were  related  to  the  De  Selves,  and 
Pdre  Martial  de  Brive  (Dumas)  was  perhaps  a  cousin  of  our  Lazare.  Cf.  the  pamphlet  of 
M.  C14ment  Simon  on  P.  Martial  (quoted  above). 

2  The  ungrateful  La  Cdpede  apologises  for  not  having  quite  forgotten  his  native  prattle. 
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picturesque  colour,  and  popular  to  familiarity.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  things  now  on  the  point  of  vanishing.  Sed  haec  prius  fuere. 

Under  Louis  XIII,  the  religious  make-up  of  a  Provengal 
magistrate  was  fairly  complicated.  Jean  de  la  Cepede  has  the  Fathers 
and  their  principal  commentators  at  his  finger-ends;  in  his  notes 
he  quotes  over  two  hundred,  which  he  has  evidently  read  and 
meditated  on  in  the  originals.  Thus  furnished,  not  a  verse  of  the 
Gospels  but  has  some  lofty  association  for  him;  the  numberless 
connections  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  familiar 
ground.  He  addresses  himself  to  Christ: 

Thy  deeds,  Thy  words,  all  have  heroic  sense.1 
Or  again,  on  a  detail  of  the  Gospel  Story, 

Eternal  Spirit  Whose  Will  displays 
In  mighty  tempest  His  secret  ways.2 

lends  itself  to  meditations  without  end. 

The  whole  Life  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  Story  of  the  Passion, 
This  tragedy  is  filled  with  mystery.3 
Christ  having  deciphered  for  us  “  all  the  secret  pictures  of  the 
Old  Testament,”4 

By  His  Pencil  all  the  figures  stand  revealed  in  living  light.5 

Assimilated  and  possessed  by  a  lively  imagination,  this  rich 
tapestry  imparts  much  reality  and  splendour  to  the  Theoremes; 
as  the  poet  says  himself,  it  is  all  “  a  cloth  of  gold.”  Sometimes  he 
gathers  into  a  few  words  a  long  series  of  allusions  or  Biblical  sym¬ 
bolisms.  Thus,  writing  upon  the  tree  of  the  Cross, 

Ye  Mariners  a-sailing  for  the  Promised  Land, 

Tossing  towards  its  haven,  show  at  each  demand, 

Staff  and  knife  and  trident  and  this  wood  at  hand.6 

Again  he  will  spread  out  his  brilliant  material  with  lavish  hand,  as 
in  the  Meditation  on  the  white  robe  flung  by  Herod’s  myrmidons 
around  the  Christ. 

White  the  Eternal  Father’s  robe  above, 

White  are  His  courtiers  in  palace  white  ; 

White  the  effulgent  plumage  of  His  Dove, 

White  the  Supernal  Lamb  Whose  fleece  is  Light. 

1  Les  thior'emes ,  I.  xxx.  2  Ibid.,  I.  lx.  3  Ibid.,  I.  lx. 

4  Ibid.,  III.  lxxix.  5  Ibid.,  II.  xxv.  6  Ibid.,  III.  xxiv. 
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White  gleams  the  veil  in  which  the  Bride  is  dight. 

For  mystic  Marriage  with  the  Lamb  her  Love  ; 

White,  to  find  favour  in  her  Bridegroom’s  sight, 

Spotless,  she  decks  herself  her  joy  to  prove. 

White  was  the  ornament  the  Pontiff  wore, 

When  Israel’s  prayers  to  God  he  humbly  bore, 

White  is  the  vestment  of  our  new  High-Priest ; 

White  are  the  victory-robes  by  martyrs  worn, 

When  of  all  ills  they  reckon  Death  the  least, 

White,  rise  to  life  and  laugh  the  grave  to  scorn.1 

Such  erudition,  far  from  stifling  more  personal  symbolisms,  rather 
encourages  them.  So,  on  the  scarlet  cloak, 

Ah,  Tyrian  dye,  bedew  this  head  of  me, 

The  very  source  of  tears,  that  I  a  flood. 

In  meditation  on  this  mystery, 

May  weep  in  awe  and  sorrow  tears  of  blood. 

Thy  hue  recalls  our  sins,  those  sins  that  stain 
The  sacred  Lamb  of  God  for  sinners  slain, 

Sweet  Christ,  the  Father’s  showing  that  Thou  art. 

On  these  hell-sparks  my  sins,  pour  Blood  like  rain, 

Within  the  crimsoned  mantle  of  Thy  Heart 
Hide  me  these  scarlet  sins,  each  sin  Thy  Pain.2 

Such  turns  as  the  fusion,  so  to  speak,  here  of  three  reds — the 
Tyrian  dye  of  royal  purple,  scarlet  sin,  and  the  crimson  Passion  of 
Christ  bestow  soul  and  spirit  upon  the  conceits,  otherwise  often 
cold  and  hollow,  of  symbolism.  This  however  is  only  one,  and  not 

1  Les  theoremes ,  II.  lix.  It  is  always  a  case  of  spoiling  the  Egyptians ;  I  could  swear 
that  this  symphony  in  white  is  the  transposition  of  a  favourite  theme  of  the  Renaissance, 
of  which  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  to  the  Dark  Lady  afford  an  instance.  Our  president  had  not 
read  them,  but  he  and  Shakespeare  drew  an  inspiration  from  the  same  source. 

When  Venus  was  yet  modest  in  a  veil, 

The  masters  ever  painted  her  as  dark  .  .  . 

Dark  were  her  doves,  for  darkness  doth  prevail 
To  witch  man’s  cares  away,  where  day  must  fail ; 

Darkly  we  eye  the  friend  who  bids  us  hark 
And  turn  from  folly ;  mysteries  are  dark 
And  Truth,  within  dark  cloud,  as  Truth  we  hail. 

(Amadis  Jamyn,  I.  129.) 

Cf.  Sydney  Lee,  The  French  Renaissance  in  England ,  p.  273. 

2  Ibid.,  II.  lxiii. 
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the  most  original,  aspect  of  the  curious  and  complex  genius  of  La 
Cepede,  whose  piety  appears  no  less  popular  than  scholarly.  The 
spirit  nurtures  it  equally  with  sight  and  the  other  senses. 

As  at  a  Drama  “  full  of  mysteries,”  but  nevertheless  a  drama, 
he  is  a  spectator  of  the  Passion  with  the  ardent,  insatiable  interest 
of  the  simple.  He  can  never  gaze  too  long.  This  grave  and  learned 
magistrate,  skilled  in  exegesis,  friend  of  the  Ple'iade,  evokes  the 
Divine  Story,  conjures  it  up  scene  by  scene,  missing  no  smallest  detail, 
till  the  whole  stands  out  to  him  more  vividly  and  terribly  than  it 
could  to  us  even  with  the  aid  of  our  memories  of  Ober-Ammergau. 
His  theoremes,  or  rather  more  truly  his  visions,  possess  by  turns  the 
variety  and  brilliance  of  a  Rubens,  the  clearness  of  an  etching,  the 
lights  of  a  transparency. 

Heading  his  cohort,  lo,  the  tribune  rides, 

Sudden  upshrill  the  fifes  and  drums  outblare, 

Standards,  each  o’er  its  squadron,  take  the  air, 

Weaponed  and  silent,  on  the  legion  strides. 

Two  wings  of  light-armed  horse,  a  hundred  each. 

In  centre,  halter-led,  the  Christ  must  fare, 

Hemmed  in  by  double  hedge  of  sabres  bare, 

On  sweeps  the  ordered  march — the  gate  they  reach.1 

The  youth  who  leaves  his  linen  wrappage  in  the  soldiers’  grasp, 
inspires  the  poet  with  no  less  than  three  sonnets. 

The  riot-entrance  of  the  lawless  crowd 
Within  the  garden  breaking,  Christ  to  take, 

Resounds  throughout  the  garden-lodging  loud, 

The  gardener’s  ’prentices  affrighted  wake. 

Among  the  rest  who  from  their  dreaming  break, 

A  youth  his  nakedness  will  hasty  shroud 

With  what’s  to  hand,  and  from  a  casement  bowed, 

First  watches,  then,  for  pity’s  gentle  sake, 

Will  follow  One  Who  seems  all  friends  to  lack, 

But  lo  !  some  minion  of  the  currish  pack 
Has  turned  upon  this  stranger  bloodshot  eyes. 


1  Les  theoremes,  II.  c.  La  Cepede  includes  various  translations  by  himself  of  hymns  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Theoremes.  His  version  of  the  Vexilla  regis  begins : 

The  royal  trumpeters  in  ringing  flight 
Are  out  to-day  the  countryside  to  rouse. — 
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Attacking,  seizes,  grasps  with  clenching  fist, 

But  youthful  strength  there  turns  in  supple  twist, 

And  sloughing  sheet  from  off  him,  bare  he  flies.1 

Having  achieved  this  rough  and  vivid  sketch,  La  Cepede  proceeds 
to  decipher,  somewhat  clumsily,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  episode, 
but  his  first  instinct  has  been  one  of  sheer  curiosity.  We  may  remark 
that  such  curiosity  never  interferes  with  the  prayer  of  a  simple  soul, 
for  whom  the  Gospel  is  itself  a  picture  book,  and  to  contemplate  the 
pictures  a  pious  exercise.  The  seventeenth  century,  prematurely 
old,  demands  of  prayer  that  it  shall  be  continuously  sublime.  Brebeuf 
would  have  entertained  a  scruple  over  slipping  in  a  like  vignette  as 
this  of  the  naked  lad  into  his  Entretiens ,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  would  ever  have  conceived  the  idea. 

S.  Peter  interests  and  even  diverts  Jean  de  la  Cepede  considerably, 
as  in  the  day  of  the  Mysteries  he  might  have  done. 

The  cock,  poor  bird,  by  fear  and  love  possessed2 

In  equal  parts  his  note  rings  out  at  prime3 

Peter,  by  fire  of  coals,  yet  shivering  stands4  .  .  . 

And  curses  loud  and  deep  pours  forth,  till  Chanticleer 

The  second  call  has  shrilled.5 

Another  sonnet,  of  a  gentle  raillery,  with  Matamoresque  rhymes 
is  dedicated  to  him  and  his  fellows. 

I  liken  these  eleven  to  apprentices  of  Mars, 

Afire  on  the  drilling-square  and  brave  as  Saladin, 

Who  would  defy  Goliath  and  dare  a  Paladin, 

The  breath  used  in  their  bravado  would  blow  away  the  stars. 

But  when  the  bugles  summon  these  doughty  lads  to  wars. 

To  rout  each  man  his  squadron,  lo,  slinking  pallid  in, 

These  heroes  every  man  of  whom  will  ride  to  save  his  skin, 

Adieu,  their  martial  spirit,  behind  are  all  their  scars. 

Thus  even  good  Saint  Peter  with  all  his  following  .  .  .6 
But  when  he  comes  to  Pilate,  our  president  is  among  his  equals 
and  treats  him  accordingly. 

1  Les  theoremes  ,  I.  lxxxvi. 

*  Ibid.,  II.  x. 


2  Ibid.,  II.  v.  3  Ibid.,  ii,  xiii. 

5  Ibid.,  II.  lxxxiii.  6  Ibid. ,  II.  x. 
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Outside  the  Palace,  near  the  Pavement,  lo  ! 

In  alcove  deep  a  throne  magnifical, 

Whereto  the  judge  with  hasty  step  doth  go 
And  sit,  as  if  to  utter  law  for  all. 

Thus  seated,  you  would  think  him  bold  and  sage. 

To  brave  the  fear  tormentingly  alive, 

He’ll  probe  the  case,  for  justice  will  he  strive, 

Thus  save  the  Saviour  Christ  from  Hebrew  rage. 

All  this  display  ends  in  failure.  La  Cepede  feels  keenly  the  blow 
to  the  honour  of  the  profession.  He  recognises  that  Pilate  blundered. 

All  power  is  Heaven’s,  and  Heaven  gives  to  kings, 

And  kings  to  magistrates,  in  whose  decrees 
Justice  oft-times  shines  out,  yet  oft-times  sees 
Unworthy  fears  turn  it  to  baser  things.1 

Maintes  fois  (oft-times)  even  under  Louis  XIII!  Christ,  de  la 
Cepede  allows,  has  a  word  of  pitying  excuse  for  Pilate,  but 

Beware,  ye  judges,  such  excuse  to  state, 

To  plead  compulsion  is  unworthy  man. 

Who  knows  to  die  at  need,  doth  spurn  his  fate.2 

Corneille  was  still  at  college  when  the  Provencal  poet  struck 
this  ringing  note. 

Passing  over  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  priestly  princes  and 

Their  seething  hate,  the  Tournelle  atmosphere3 

and  of  the  mob  in  their  brutality,  the  reader  may  well  linger  over  the 
tenderness  and  pathetic  realism  of  the  many  sonnets  wherein  La 
Cepede  forgets  the  scenery,  the  supernumeraries,  and  the  actors  in 
absorbing  contemplation  of  the  Christ  Himself.  “  Ah,  lovely  and 
beloved  head !  ”  “  Ah,  my  Christ !  ” — such  cries  break  from  him  with 
a  heartfelt  ring.4  He  will  paint  one  by  one  each  wound  of  the  Divine 
Victim,  tell  all  His  bones.  Before  the  Ecce  Homo  he  cries: 

His  coral  lips  are  now  grown  sickly-pale, 

All  His  fair  Body  livid-opaline  .  .  ,5 

1  Les  tbtorkmes  ,  II.  lxxxiii.  2  Ibid.,  II.  lxxxi. 

3  Ibid.,  I.  xxxvi.  (Paris  lends  Jerusalem  the  Tournelle,  the  criminal  chamber  of  the  Paris 

Parlement.  Trs.) 

4  Ibid.,  II.  lxvii. 


6  Ibid.,  II.  lxx. 
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He  lends  the  elements  his  own  distress,  as  when  on  Good  F riday 


The  dawn  shows  tardy  over  ocean’s  rim, 

And  climbs  our  skies  with  sullen  march  and  slow, 

Her  golden  tresses  tawny  vapours  dim, 

Her  brow  is  stormy,  dews  her  eyelids  show, 

Ah,  fatal  morning.  .  .  1 

The  planting  of  the  Cross  quivers  through  every  fibre  of  the 
poet. 

Then  rearing  up  the  Tree  with  fairest  Freight, 

On  rock  they  drop  it  with  such  brutal  shock, 

Cocytus  shuddering  might  itself  vibrate.2 

But  his  vision  sweeps  him  on  to  watch  Christ,  slowly,  inexorably 
altering  under  the  touch  of  death. 

The  seventh  Word  now  spoken  in  their  ears, 

He  droops  His  head  all  lowly  towards  the  right, 

Not  for  its  dolours,  but  as  token  might 
Summon  the  waiting  Parcae  with  the  shears. 

Behold  His  brow,  how  shrivelled  it  appears, 

Those  splendid  eyes  how  faded,  for  the  light 
In  either  iris  pales,  as  though  a  blight 
Were  fallen  on  their  values3  and  all  sears. 

His  nose  with  closing  nostrils  sharp  and  lean, 

His  temples  hollow  under  touch  unseen, 

And  on  His  cheeks  strange  livid  shadows  start. 

Twice  fails  His  breath  and  twice  He  gasps  again, 

At  tierce  He  dies  with  but  a  little  pain, 

His  eyes  half-open  still,  His  lips  apart.4 

Here  we  can  but  kneel  in  silence,  like  the  priest  in  tire  Mass  when 
he  comes  to  the  inclinato  capite ,  emisit  spiritum. 

1  Les  tbeoretnes,  II.  xxxii .  2  Ibid.,  III.  xviii. 

s  “  Values  would  appear  the  best  equivalent  for  the  poet’s  own  word  reaux  ( rehauts ) 
which  he  himself  explains  are  the  play  of  lights  and  shadows  on  a  visage,  totally  different, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  in  death  and  life.  The  lights  are  naturally  faded  in  a  dying  face,  only  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  they  not  lost,  but  merely  veiled,  to  revive  speedily  at  His  Resurrection 

(p.484).  . 

This  footnote  of  La  Cepdde  is  charming. 

4  Ibid.,  III.  lxxxv. 
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What  can  be  said  of  the  Stabat  of  Jean  de  la  Cepede  ?  The  Virgin 
is  there,  pale  as  a  corpse : 

John,  the  adopted  son,  is  paler  still, 

The  while  the  dames  around  her  strive  to  aid. 

One  on  her  breast  that  drooping  head  has  laid. 

Another  chafes  those  hands  so  frozen-chill. 

But,  travailing  with  her  woe,  sweet  Magdalene 
Kneels  by  the  Body  which  her  Christ  has  been, 

With  lips  and  eyes  that  words  nor  tears  will  thrill.1 

Can  anything  more  touching  be  imagined  ?  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  literary  merit  of  these  lines,  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
transmit  profound  emotion.  La  Cepede  makes  an  exact  and  touching 
representation  of  Christ,  visualising  the  Passion  with  extraordinary 
intensity.  He  is  undoubtedly  an  artist,  as  all  writers  would  at  least 
desire  to  be,  but  an  artist  whose  description  is  a  true  prayer.  This 
method  of  historical  and  pictorial  devotion  has  been  already  studied 
in  Pere  Richeome;  some  may  prefer  a  less  picturesque  and  detailed 
kind,  which  refrains  from  employing  all  man’s  faculties,  and  remains 
on  a  spiritual  height.  This  is  a  question  of  taste,  but  both  sides  must 
be  comprehended.  Some  may  complain  that  it  is  too  interesting 
and  therefore  hardly  religious  enough.  Perhaps  there  is  a  danger 
of  limiting,  desiccating,  religion  by  keeping  it  always  on  the  heights. 
In  order  to  realise  the  Draught  of  Fishes,  Jean  de  la  Cepede  was 
capable  of  taking  the  coach  from  Aix  to  Marseilles,  and  there  spending 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  old  harbour,  picking  out  types  of  apostles 
among  the  fishermen,  and  studying  the  fish  with  which  a  barque  was 
laden,  thus  preparing  the  mystic  prelude  called  by  S.  Ignatius 

composition  of  the  scene.”  It  may  be  that  on  re-entering  his 
oratory,  the  thought  of  his  excursion  might  mingle  with  his  meditation 
in  a  confused  manner;  but  at  all  events  he  is  penetrated  with  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  scenes,  for  him  thenceforth  the  Apostles  are  real 
fishermen  and  not  phantoms,  and  thus  he  arrives  at  more  distinct 
vision  of  the  Human  Reality  of  Him  Whom  the  Apostles  saw  with 
earthly  eyes  and  touched  with  earthly  hands.  No  doubt  this  is  one 
of  the  results  on  which  S.  Ignatius  reckoned. 

A  certain  supernatural  mimetism  was  another,  the  mental 
impression  which  “  the  application  of  the  senses  ”  to  steady  “  con- 

1  Les  thtor'emes,  III.  xcvii. 
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templation  of  the  mysteries  ”  cannot  in  the  long  run  fail  to  produce. 
“  Those  branded  with  Thy  stamp  ”  is  La  Cepede’s  phrase  for  this, 
in  a  sonnet  on  the  Tree  of  the  Cross,  in  which  he  recalls  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt. 

Those  branded  with  Thy  stamp  had  no  more  fear, 

No  more  shall  I,  if  Thou  wilt  but  appear, 

Graved  by  love’s  stylus  on  my  rocky  heart.1 

1  Ibid .,  III.  xxi.  Some  explanation  may  possibly  be  due  for  quoting  so  few,  and  those 
not  always  the  greatest,  among  the  poets.  It  may  be  pleaded  that  all  are  not  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  this  work,  the  less  so  perhaps  in  proportion  to  their  genius.  Certainly  it  may  appear 
strange  to  spread  oneself  on  Brebeuf  and  La  C6pede  to  the  neglect  of  Corneille,  but  Corneille 
represents  only  himself,  while  the  others  translate  with  more  or  less  talent  the  sentiments  and 
prayers  of  a  group,  by  no  means  belonging  to  the  common  herd.  As  to  the  Christian  poetry 
of  Corneille,  the  lengthy  but  profound  work  of  Auguste  Nisard,  Les  deux  imitations  .  .  . 
le  de  Imitatione  et  V imitation  de  Corneille  compar&es  dans  leurs  parties  principales  (Paris,  1888) 
may  be  studied  ;  as  also  even  more  the  excellent  researches  of  M.  V.  Poucel,  Une  poisie 
devote  :  V Imitation  de  Pierre  Corneille ,  appearing  in  Etudes  religieuses ,  Nov.-Dee.,  1910. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


CHRISTIAN  OPTIMISM 

I.  IT  'WOW  should  Devout  Humanism  not  be  optimistic? 

I - 1  Its  very  name  suggests  serenity,  confidence,  and  joy. 

W  JLof  its  composing  elements  none  threatens  depression, 
all  promise  expansion.  It  grafted  the  mysticism  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  on  the  orange-trees  of  the  Renaissance,  and  while 
retaining  the  dazzling  enthusiasm  of  “  the  New  Learning,  at  once 
moderated  and  exalted  it,  by  a  loftier  and  more  invincibly  joyous 
faith.  What  privations  could  sadden,  what  forebodings  darken,  its 
outlook?  Two  worlds — earth  and  Heaven,  Nature  and  Grace 
belong  to  it;  its  raison  d'etre  and  mission  is  to  unite  them  in  a  devout 
synthesis.  Its  joy  no  more  confines  itself  to  the  cloister,  “  the  garden 
enclosed,”  for  Francois  de  Sales  has  come,  and  little  Joas  is  out  of 
date  with  his  “  All  profane  exercises  are  banished  ”  from  the  life  of 
devotion.  While  the  future  Pere  de  Condren  was  making  his  postu¬ 
lant’s  retreat,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratoire  came  to  see  him, 
and  discoursed  upon  the  advantage  of  the  religious  life  and  the 
dangers  of  a  secular  vocation.  “  The  good  Father,”  relates  Condren, 
a  came  near  spoiling  everything.  I  had  not  found  that  the  world 
hindered  me  from  serving  God,  and  had  I  regarded  the  religious  life 
as  no  more  than  a  place  of  safety,  I  should  have  thought  much  less 
of  it.”1  It  was  the  saying  of  a  thinker  at  once  human  and  holy,  but 
one  which  a  hundred  years  earlier  would  have  been  suspect  to  many. 
The  Humanists  did  not  forget  the  maledictions  hanging  over  world¬ 
liness,  but  they  wished  to  annex  the  world  itself  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  Theopneste  of  P.  Alexis  de  Jesus  is  one  of  the  numerous 
descendants  of  Theotime.  Grace 

shows  him  a  palace  on  the  rock,  all  sparkling  with  diamonds,  with 
350  pavilions  and  divers  other  mansions  corresponding  to  those  in 
the  skies. 


1  Vie  de  P.  de  Condren,  p.  304. 
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Is  it  Heaven  or  the  cloister  ?  Neither,  it  is  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
world,  where 

many  exercise  themselves  in  divers  virtues,  such  as  mercy,  wisdom 
.  .  .  justice,  nobility,  but  also  in  letters  and  warlike  studies,  each 
according  to  his  gift,  all  under  the  sway  of  religion,  all  with  angelic 
looks  and  celestial  conversation  .  .  .  favourites  alike  of  earth  and 
heaven,  gay  and  happy  in  an  earthly  paradise  of  the  good  tilings  of 
this  life,  while  in  expectation  of  a  better  life  above. 

Seeing  her  disciple  desirous  of  such  a  lot  (Grace),  asks  him,  “  Is 
not  a  devout  world  better  than  a  non-devout?  ” 

“  As  a  pearl  surpasses  a  grain  of  sand,”  returned  he,  “  but  to  me 
the  best  is  that  it  is  the  same  world  in  all  but  sin,  that  the  Court, 
the  Parlements,  the  Army,  every  lawful  recreation  and  conversation 
are  gilded  by  grace  ...  so  much  can  a  will  conformed  to  the 
Will  of  God  do.”1 

These  Humanists  agreed  with  Shakespeare  on  the  grandeur  of 
humanity;  one  of  them,  the  Capuchin  Laurent  of  Paris,  going  so 
far  as  to  write  a  Litany  of  Man  in  his  Palais  de  U Amour  divin  (1602). 
Here  is  an  extract: 

A  Meditation  on  Man  by  Nature  Honourable 
The  model  of  concord,  the  most  approachable  and  sociable  of  all 
the  animals.  .  .  . 

Man  by  his  nature,  animal,  political  and  civil.  .  .  . 

Alone  among  the  beasts  delighting  in  fragrance,  a  sign  of  his  honest 
nature,  lover  of  virtues.  .  .  . 

The  compass  and  measure  of  all  things.  .  .  . 

Divine  intellect,  linked  to  terrestrial  bonds.  .  .  . 

God’s  possession,  a  difficult  heritage,  who  cannot  be  a  slave  since 
God  has  chosen  him  for  His  peculium.  .  .  . 

Assemblage  and  mass  of  all  perfections.  .  .  . 

Great  Proteus,  noble  chameleon  who  mayhap  does  all  things  and  is 
clothed  with  all  forms  create  and  uncreate.  .  .  .  Very  upright 
and  prudent,  noble  and  lofty.  .  .  . 

Perfection  of  the  universe,  unfathomable  depth  of  capacity  in  powers 
of  intellect,  prudence,  and  will.  .  .  . 

Provident,  wise,  and  cautious  animal,  full  of  plans  and  plots,  of 
subtlety  and  remembrance,  of  reason  and  council,  constant  body  and 
soul  .  .  .  created  for  justice  and  virtue. 

1  Miroir  de  toule  saintete  .  .  .  avec  le  cours  de  la  vie  spirituelle  sous  le  nom  de  Thiopneste 
(1627),  pp.  31-3- 
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Pearl  of  creatures,  the  jewel  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

Thus  praise  I  this  home  of  human  excellence,  in  its  nature  and 
capacity.1 

If  man  “  by  his  nature  ”  inspires  the  Humanists  to  this  point,  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  refuse  their  admiration  to  “  the  natural 
virtues”  which  make  “the  upright  man.”  So  Pere  Timothee  de 
Regnier  in  his  Idee  du  parfait  chretien  (1602),  writes: 

The  ancients  in  praise  of  a  man  of  honour  were  wont  to  term  him 
chaste  ( pudique ).  Time  has  not  obliterated  but  rather  polished  this 
phrase.  With  us  an  honest  man  means  one  instinctively  pure.  Purity 
is  regard  for  one’s  own  reputation.2 

Juliane  Morelle,  the  Dominican  nun  of  Avignon  whom  her  con¬ 
temporaries  compared  to  Pico  della  Mirandola,  strikes  the  same 
note  and  cites  as  her  authority  the  great  mystic  Alvarez  de  Paz. 

Needs  must  that  we  use  a  sweet,  benign,  affable  mode  of  speech, 
banishing  all  acrid,  uncivil  or  unpolished  language,  as  unbefitting  a 
religious  house.  For,  as  says  that  mirror  of  doctrine  and  piety  for 
our  century,  the  reverend  father  de  Paz,  the  religious  life  is  both 
holy  and  pleasant,  including  in  its  search  after  sanctity  all  finer  manners 
and  address,  and  having  in  horror  every  vice  of  rusticity  and  dis¬ 
courtesy.3 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  follow  our  writers  on  this  track,  to  show  how, 
without  losing  sight  of  their  principal  aim,  edification,  they  did  not 
fail  to  inculcate  courtesy  and  urbanity  to  those  readers  whom  the 
propaganda  of  the  Precieuses  might  not  reach.4  A  once  well-known 

1  pp.  2-4.  2  p.  322. 

3  TraitS  de  la  vie  spirituelle ,  by  S.  Vincent  Ferrier  .  .  .  translated  by  Soeur  Juliane 

Morelle  (1617),  p.  83,  whom  we  shall  meet  again  when  we  speak  of  the  mystics. 

4  Thus  they  notably  contributed  to  purge  the  pulpit  and  devout  literature  of  the  revolting 
coarseness  of  allusion  to  womankind  which  was  then  allowed.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished 
in  the  TraitS  de  Vamour  de  Dieu,  by  the  Augustine  Fonseca,  translated  by  the  Paris 
Celestine  Nicolas  Maillard  (1604).  The  author  warns  against  feminine  seductions,  in  fact 
indicts  women,  but,  always  fearing  to  go  too  far  and  wound  innocent  susceptibilities,  betrays 
a  pathetic  embarrassment,  as  when  he  says : 

“  Does  one  chance  to  read  something  not  in  favour  of  women,  it  must  be  understood  but 
of  abandoned  ones  .  .  .  for  who  can  deny  that  good  women  surpass  men  in  devotion,  piety, 
pity,  liberality,  kindness,  and  Christianity?  .  .  .  The  poor  man  knocking  at  their  doors, 
never  departs  unsatisfied,  for,  should  they  be  unable  to  relieve  him  by  alms,  .  .  .  they  bid 
him  go  in  peace  so  gently  that  such  women’s  words  are  as  good  as  a  piece  of  bread  thrown 
to  him  by  a  man’s  hand.  .  .  .  At  all  times  we  should  respect  and  honour  women  as  if  at  Court ; 
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passage  however  exists  on  the  subject  which  suffices,  since  it  sum¬ 
marises  all  other  testimonies  that  I  might  collect,  although  exagger¬ 
ating  them  to  the  verge  of  comedy.  I  speak  of  the  portrait  of  “  the 
Savage,”  in  which  P.  Le  Moyne  wishes  to  depict  “  the  traits  of  a 
man  insensible  to  honest  and  natural  tastes.” 

The  Savage  ...  is  without  inclination  for  natural  or  civil 
obligations  ...  he  has  no  eyes  for  the  beauties  of  nature  or  art: 
roses  and  tulips  are  to  him  no  more  than  briars  and  weeds  .  .  .  the 
rarest  statue  in  the  world  wrould  move  him  as  little  as  a  tree-trunk. 

.  .  .  Music,  that  invisible  and  semi-spiritual  beauty  which  must  be 
loved  by  all  pure  and  harmonious  souls  ...  is  for  him  a  tiresome 
noise  .  .  .  sweet  odours  touch  his  senses  no  more  than  melody, 
strange  though  it  be,  that  aught  fragrant  and  wholesome  should 
cause  him  annoyance. 

How  these  words  savour  of  life!  The  Jesuit  surely  resembles  the 
Duke  in  As  You  Like  It,  who  found  pleasure  in  trees,  streams, 
stones,  “  and  good  in  everything.”  But  the  author  painted  too  well ! 
Port-Royal  recognized  itself  in  the  portrait  of  the  Savage  and  Le 
Moyne  scandalized  Pascal.  I  have  italicized  the  lines  the  author  of 
the  Provinciates  has  pilloried,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  again. 

As  for  affronts  and  insults,  he  ( the  Savage)  has  for  them  but  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  a  statue.  ...  He  is  more  at  ease  in  a  grotto  or  a  tree- 
trunk  than  in  a  palace  or  on  a  throne.  ...  To  enjoy  himself  or  to 
benefit  others  would  be  for  him  an  insupportable  burden  .  .  .  high-days 
and  festivals  are  for  him  days  of  mourning  and  affliction.  Joy  which 
has  so  many  pursuers  and  lovers  .  .  .  finds  in  him  her  sole  enemy 
in  the  world ;  he  hates  her  for  her  lack  of  roughness  and  discourtesy, 
for  her  pleasant  guise,  for  her  flowers  and  her  garlands. 

there  he  who  treats  them  rudely  is  looked  upon  as  a  clown  and  base  fellow.  And  this  is  the 
rule  of  the  Gospel.”  (pp-  454 — 5  5  47^0 

Fonseca  tells  charmingly  the  story  of  the  young  monk  who,  meeting  a  band  of  women, 
demanded  of  an  old  hermit  what  kind  of  creatures  might  they  be,  to  which  the  holy  man 
responded  that  they  were  a  species  of  devils,  and  vouchsafed  no  more  information.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  the  Humanists  might  urge,  reformation  on  this  point  was  slow,  even  “  at 
Court.”  Pere  Paul  de  Barry,  a  propos  of  ladies’ low  dresses  in  1658,  relates  how  Louis  XIII 
testified  his  great  aversion  for  uncovered  throats.  “  Being  at  Dijon  at  breakfast,  there  sat 
opposite  the  king  a  young  lady  dressed  or  undressed  in  the  height  or  depth  of  the  fashion. 
His  Majesty,  after  the  first  glance,  kept  the  brim  of  his  hat  over  his  eyes  during  the 

whole  meal,  but  the  last  time  that  he  drank,  retained  a  mouthful  of  wine  in  his  lips.  •  •  •” 

Pere  de  Barry’s  wit  is  not  spared  at  the  finish  of  his  story  (La  mort  de  Paulin  et  Alexis , 
p.  94).  But  such  instances  are  by  no  means  the  exception. 
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The  ill-fated  Jesuit  goes  further  still.  We  can  see  the  end  coming — 
he  is  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  Let  us  make  ready  to  blush  for 
him. 

The  Graces  themselves,  were  they  presented  to  him,  would  come 
off  badly;  instead  of  singing  hymns  to  them,  and  offering  incense 
and  garlands,  he  would  curse  them  and  fling  mud  in  their  faces. 
A  beautiful  person  is  for  him  a  spectre,  he  cannot  bear  the  sight ;  those 
sovereign  and  imperious  beauties,  charming  tyrants  over  prisoners  who 
need  no  chains,  ajfect  his  eyes  as  doth  the  owl’s  the  sun.  .  .  .  Such 
is  the  Savage  who  lacking  all  honest  and  natural  affections  is  foe  alike 
to  him  who  cherishes  such  in  all  moderation,  as  to  the  other  in  whom 
they  have  run  to  seed  and  to  waste.1 

1  Les  peintures  morales  (1640),  p.  620  ff.  The  passage  has  been  reproduced  in  full  in  Pere 
CWrot’s  Thesis  on  Le  Moyne  ( Pieces  justificatives,  XI.).  It  has  always  been  debated 
whether  Le  Moyne  intended  here  to  caricature  the  Jansenist.  It  is  possible,  but  not  certain  ; 
I  should  consider  it  as  a  flag  of  defiance.  The  moral  and  dogmatic  justification  of  the  text  is 
dealt  with  in  Maynard’s  notes  on  his  edition  of  the  Provinciates  and  in  Ch£rot,  the  learned 
canon  taking  the  most  critical  line  of  argument.  “  Let  us  remember,”  he  writes,  “  that 
P.  Le  Moyne  was  something  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  considered  reasonably  that  there  is 
nothing  in  a  pretty  face  to  hurt  the  eyes  (as  sunlight  the  owl’s)  of  even  a  saint  ”  (I.  p.  412.) 
So  much  is  incontrovertible,  but  why  did  neither  CWrot  or  Maynard  think  of  asking 
Le  Moyne  to  defend  himself  f  In  my  opinion,  he  does  this  well ;  the  portrait  of  the  Savage 
occurs  in  a  philosophical  discussion  on  “  The  good  and  evil  of  the  Passions,”  illustrating  a 
previous  pronouncement  that  the  passions  “  cannot  be  evil  in  themselves,  since  they  came 
by  Nature  who  is  the  best  of  mothers  and  never  gives  aught  but  good  to  her  children.” 
(I.  464.)  The  point  is  this.  If  Pascal,  like  Bossuet,  more  or  less  confused  original  sin 
with  concupiscence,  he  is  right  in  objecting  to  Le  Moyne,  but  modern  theologians  do  not 
admit  this  lamentable  confusion  of  thought.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Peintures  morales , 
we  find  a  direct  answer  to  the  Pascal  stumbling-block.  “  Why  should  we  look  at  beautiful 
persons  with  coarser  thoughts  or  with  a  more  ignorant  eye,  than  at  beautiful  statues  f  Why 
should  not  our  powers  of  fine  intelligence,  subtle  and  abstract  observation,  be  employed  in 
recognizing  at  sight  of  a  beautiful  body  the  character  of  God  and  the  impress  of  His  Finger . . . 
is  He  a  less  skilful  workman  than  Pheidias  .  .  .  does  His  genius  leave  less  splendour  where  it 
touches  ?  ”  (p.  847.)  Later  on  he  suggests  sundry  other  spiritual  considerations,  tending 
towards  a  loftier  consideration  of  Beauty  (p.  859),  and  finally  declares  (p.  864),  “  We  should 
blush  at  being  so  prompt  to  follow  a  little  gleam  of  Beauty,  at  taking  fire  so  easily  at  sight  of  a 
handful  of  melting  snow,  at  being  so  eager  to  bear  the  yoke  laid  upon  us  by  hands  of  tinted 
clay,  which  to-morrow  will  be  but  dust,  when  we  are  cold  and  dull  to  Beauty  Divine.”  If 
there  was  need  of  it,  here  is  a  supporter  for  him.  “  Beauty,”  says  George  Eliot,  “  has  an 
expression  beyond  and  far  above  the  one  woman’s  soul  that  it  clothes.  .  .  .  It  is  more  than  a 
woman’s  love  that  moves  us  in  a  woman’s  eyes.  .  .  .  The  noblest  nature  sees  the  most  of  this 
impersonal  expression  in  beauty.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  particular  application, 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  portrait  du  sauvage  is  the  exact  philosophy  of  the  School, 
summarized  by  an  eminent  scholar,  the  Dominican  Massoulie,  in  these  words  :  “  We  need  not 
reject  all  that  belongs  to  the  things  of  nature  or  of  the  senses,  but  rather  learn  to  use 
without  abusing  them  and  to  press  them  into  the  service  of  Pure  Love.”  ( Praiti  de  l’ Amour 
de  Dieu,  pp.  230-1.) 
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Leaving  Pascal  on  one  side  when  he  becomes  inhuman,  let  us  say 
boldly  that  this  page  of  Le  Moyne’s  is  not  only  inoffensive  but  sane 
and  wholesome.  Few  of  our  authors  would  have  written  it,  since 
it  did  not  concern  their  subject,  but  none  of  them  would  have  had  the 
right  to  condemn  it,  since  it  formulates  frankly  and  without  false 
shame  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  Devout  Humanism.  Why 
then  all  this  commotion  ?  Le  Moyne  has  not  forgotten  that  the 
New  Testament  often  counsels  us  to  mortify  “  pure  and  natural 
affection,”  he  simply  contends  that  these  are  pure  and  natural,  that 
every  natural  man  ought  to  have  them;  where  the  Savage  ignores 
or  pollutes  them,  the  Saint  sees  in  them  a  reflection  of  the  Divine 
Likeness,  although  he  may  deny  himself  the  innocent  pleasure  of  their 
indulgence.  The  caviller  may  object  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
Religious  to  inculcate  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  of  beautiful 
music,  of  a  fair  woman;  yet  it  is  well  that  a  Religious,  approved 
alike  by  theologians  of  his  own  Order  and  by  the  rigid  Sorbonne, 
should  teach  us  never  to  despise  our  own  nature  and  to  deride  the 
Puritans.  The  transparent  candour  of  Le  Moyne  increases  the 
efficacy  of  his  lesson. 

I  am  glad  that  he  does  not  even  dream  of  indicating  to  us  the 
undesirable  deductions  that  might  be  made  from  his  teaching,  or 
of  expressly  reminding  us  that  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  might 
have  its  dangers.  Alas !  can  it  however  be  ignored,  and  what  opinion 
should  we  have  of  the  simpleton  or  the  hypocrite  who  should  arm 
himself  with  the  Jesuit’s  authority  in  order  to  set  morals  at  defiance? 
He  speaks  as  the  pure  to  the  pure.  Without  thought  of  evil  he 
repeats,  with  Shakespeare  and  with  the  Psalmist,  that  man  is  the 
work  of  God  and  that  the  world  was  made  good:  Benedicite  omnia 
opera  Domini  Domino. 

Does  one  desire  a  graver  and  calmer  testimony,  from  a  theologian 
of  mark,  a  noted  spiritual  expert?  Then  read  the  fine  book  of  the 
Jesuit  Julien  Hayneufve,  L'ordre  de  la  vie  et  des  mceurs  qui  conduit 
Vhomme  a  son  salut  et  le  rend  parfait  en  son  etat  (Paris,  1639). 

These  poor  passions  of  ours,  condemned  by  the  Stoics,  make  their 
appeal  to  Christians  who,  reversing  the  pronouncements  of  such 
exaggerated  philosophy,  declare  aloud  that  it  is  unjust  to  stigmatize 
these  movements,  which  in  themselves  are  natural,  instinctive,  and 

innocent.1  *  L’OrAre,  I.  328. 
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Hayneufve,  in  fact,  reasons  that,  these  passions  but  belonging  to  our 
nature,  “  finding  fault  with  them  is  but  to  find  fault  with  the  wisdom 
of  Him  Who  has  made  us  what  we  are.”1  “  Our  inclinations  are  so 
much  in  the  power  of  our  reason  that  they  can  do  no  evil  save  by  its 
permission.”  Our  will  is  regent  over  this  tumultuous  world  of 
passions  and  imaginations.  Reason  is  “  so  free  in  all  its  acts  that 
God  Himself  will  not  constrain  it  ”;  free  even  in  face  of  that  “  needle 
of  the  flesh  (which  is)  quick  to  tremble  to  the  point  indicated  by  the 
strongest  desire,”  for  “  this  body  of  sin  remains  without  soul  when 
the  will  withholds  its  consent  from  it.” 

I  freely  allow  that  since  the  misfortune  which  made  us  at  birth 
slaves  of  the  devil  .  .  .  our  will  has  lost  much  of  its  natural  power. 
But  also  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  so  supernaturally  reinforced  by 
grace  that  if  it  has  lost  on  one  side,  it  has  gained  incomparably  more 
on  the  other.2 

Here  he  devotes  lengthy  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  Natural 
Order  considered  generally  and  to  the  mystery  of  each  “  nature  ” 
in  particular. 

Let  us  adore  in  our  nature  the  eternal  law  of  God,  Who  by  His 
admirable  Providence  has  specially  set  us  apart  in  order  to  be  glorified 
by  us  in  an  especial  way.  .  .  .  Could  we  but  use  our  natural 
inclinations  aright  we  should  become  supernatural.3 

Since  God  will  graciously 

stoop  to  our  nature  in  order  to  obtain  entrance  into  our  souls,  is  it 
not  only  fair  that  we  in  turn  should  endeavour  to  rise  to  His  Will, 
and,  fellow-conspirators  with  so  great  a  Goodness  for  contriving 
man’s  happiness,  use  our  natural  inclinations  in  order  to  gain  His 
Graces,  and  His  inspirations  will  use  our  inclinations  in  order  to  attract 
and  gain  us  for  Himself.4 

But  Jansenius  would  say: 

What  avails  to  trouble  ourselves  with  nature,  since  we  belong  to  what 
is  above  nature?  .  .  .  Quote  no  other  authority  (neither  Socrates 
nor  Plato,  since  they  are  not  canonized)  save  S.  Paul  who  but  speaks 
to  us  of  Jesus  Christ;  let  us  speak  no  more  of  reason,  nor  of  appetite, 
nor  of  the  passions,  nor  of  nature,  since  they  all  smack  of  the  profane 
and  the  pagan.  Let  our  writings  deal  but  with  sacred  things,  let  all 

1  L’Ordre,  I.  333.  8  Ibid.,  I.  436-61.  3  Ibid.,  I.  457-8.  4  Ibid.,  I.  427-9. 
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that  proceeds  from  our  lips  and  pens  be  mystical,  supernatural,  owning 
nought  save  the  divine,  grace,  unction,  and  spirit. 

It  sounds  like  a  plausible  epitome  of  Devout  Humanism,  but  Le 
Moyne  replies: 

Here  is  a  discourse  which  appears  entirely  to  favour  devotion,  and 
yet  can  but  discredit  it  to  the  world,  presenting  this  holy  virtue  so 
ready  to  come  to  terms  with  all  that  is  not  unreasonable,  as  harsh 
and  unapproachable.1 

The  Christian  optimism  which  was  in  the  Humanists’  blood  has, 
however,  a  more  difficult  task  than  that  of  admiring  human  nature 
or  giving  a  letter  of  credit  to  humanity  pure  and  simple.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  admire  men  than  mankind,  not  to  yield  to  the  daily  tempta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  present  in  the  worst  light  and  cursing  it  accordingly. 
Our  Humanists,  however,  rise  superior.  They  certainly  regretted 
a  Golden  Age;  neither  simpletons  nor  dreamers,  they  knew  and 
deplored,  as  much  as  any,  the  numerous  miseries  of  their  times. 
Libertines  and  “  machiavellians  ”  abounded,  even  though  we  may 
not  accept  Pere  Mersenne’s  fabulous  calculations  of  fifty  thousand 
atheists  in  Paris  alone,  yet  it  is  undoubted  that  rationalism  was  on  the 
increase,  less  conscious  and  bold  than  it  would  be  in  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  but  already  a  force  with  which  to  reckon.  A  mass 
of  social  disorders,  twenty  evils  which  modern  imagination,  moulded 
by  the  Code  civil,  cannot  realize,  added  their  quota.  Fifty  years  ago 
Feillet’s  work,  Miser e  au  temps  de  la  Fronde,  caused  universal  horror ; 
yet  it  could  be  paralleled  a  hundred  times  over  by  information  gathered, 
not  from  forgotten  archives,  but  merely  from  the  religious  literature — 
moral  treatises,  sermons,  pious  biographies — of  the  day.  The  history 
of  convents  on  the  frontier  districts,  Lorraine  for  instance,  would 
suffice:  its  constant  menaces,  sieges,  famines,  flights,  confused 
wanderings,  are  incredible.  Such  evils,  and  others  besides,  had 
naturally  a  reflex  action  on  the  religious  life  itself;  an  atmosphere 
of  mediocrity  and  lukewarmness  spread  over  every  class.  Yet  the 
age  of  miracles  had  not  passed,  we  of  to-day  recognize  that  the  period 
was  also  one  of  the  most  devout  ever  known  to  the  Church.  The 
Humanists  of  the  time  already  knew  it;  they  could  judge  Christian 
France  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  it 

1  Ibid.,  I.  527-9- 
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ought  to  be  judged.  The  Jesuit  Camaret,  one  of  the  last  witnesses 
of  this  glorious  epoch,  wrote  in  1675: 

Pure  and  perfect  Christianity  has  not  disappeared  from  our  century; 
every  day  it  produces  noble  hearts  triumphing  over  the  spirit  of 
worldliness  in  the  world,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  Whose  glory 
it  is  to  have  for  Himself  a  thousand  strong  souls  in  Israel.1 

Camaret  was  no  hothead,  he  was  sceptical  in  the  matter  of  historians. 
“Judge  how  history  is  made,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  “  by  what  you 
see  of  the  process.  How  many  events  that  you  have  witnessed  with 
your  own  eyes  are  so  dressed  up  in  history  that  you  cannot  recognize 
them?  ”2  His  testimony  therefore  to  the  religious  life  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is  especially  valuable;  he  evidently  speaks  from  his 
own  experience  and  personal  impressions. 

One  cannot  deny  that  there  is  not  all  the  perfection  that  one  could 
wish.  Let  us  frankly  own  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  obeyed  everywhere 
with  the  fidelity  due  to  Him.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  sovereign  for  all 
that.  Many  holy  souls  are  there  who  are  known  to  Him  and  who  know 
Him  as  King.  I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  who  in  the 
depths  of  their  hearts  do  not  turn  to  Him,  render  Him  homage, 
hear  His  commandments.  The  frailty  of  human  will,  the  attraction 
of  things  of  sense  may  tempt  them  from  obedience,  yet  they  condemn 
themselves,  and  perform  penance.3 

Such  assertions  are,  of  course,  more  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
biographies  than  in  the  sermons  of  the  time,  biographers  always 
being  eager  to  show  that  “  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,” 
that  the  age  of  saints  is  not  past.  But  sermonizers  and  all  generally 
refuse  to  lament  over  the  decadence  of  Christianity.  Pere  Binet  writes 
boldly : 

All  that  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again. . .  .  The  Church  is  like 
the  sky  which  wheels  above  our  heads  .  .  .  but  never  shows  us  any 
portion  that  is  not  as  bright  as  those  which  have  passed  before. 
Partem  coeli  unam  qui  viderit,  viderit  totum  (Chrysostom).  Thus  in  the 
firmament  of  the  Church  can  be  seen  what  is  already  passed  as  well 
as  what  is  to  come,  and  never  will  there  be  a  time  when  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Church  there  will  be  no  saints,  no  shining  stars,  nay,  possibly 
no  suns.4 

1  Le  pur  et  parfait  christianisme.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Dedication  to  the 
Marquise  de  Piennes. 

2  Ibid.,  I.  275.  8  Ibid.,  I.  311-12.  The  whole  book  is  beautiful. 

4  De  la  sainte  hiir archie,  V ie  de  S.  Aderald,  pp.  25-6. 
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II.  A  clear  and  definite  theology  supports  and  nourishes  this 
temper  of  optimism,  no  other  than  the  theology  of  Trent  and  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  is  the  very  mission  of 
the  Humanists  to  illustrate  it  for  the  unlearned  faithful  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  interests  of  devotional  order.  How  attractive  and  soothing, 
for  instance,  is  Pere  Leon’s  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  prevenient 
grace,  by  no  means  a  new  discovery,  but  which  contemporary  school¬ 
men,  more  alive  than  their  forefathers  to  psychology  both  natural 
and  supernatural,  had  developed  in  fuller  detail. 

Sweet  benedictions,  prevenience  of  mercy,  precious  workings 
adjusting  grace  to  natural  inclinations,  taking  advantage  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  or  it  may  be  of  seeming  chance,  to  unite  the  circumstance 
of  a  vocation  with  the  happy  moment  of  a  soul’s  salvation.1 

Cortade  gives  us  certain  picturesque  examples  of  such  providential 
“  adjusting.” 

While  at  one  end  of  the  town  a  comedy  attracts  the  idle,  at  the  other 
a  sacred  octave  has  drawn  the  devout;  the  drum  beats  before  the 
booth,  but  the  Church  bell  rings  too.  The  world  of  fashion  may 
follow  the  vogue  to  the  fashionable  resort;  the  uncertain  chances  of 
the  gaming-table  may  be  wasting  the  time  and  money  of  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  use  either;  when  the  tinkle  for  the  holy  office, 
the  Benediction  about  to  begin,  summons  from  such  follies  souls  who, 
left  to  them,  would  be  in  danger.  Even  during  the  frolic,  but  often 
criminal,  licence  of  carnivaltide,  what  are  the  Forty  Hours  .  .  . 
the  duties  of  some  confraternity  vowed  to  dress  the  altars  and  frequent 
the  sacraments,  the  announcements  of  Indulgences  posted  on  the 
church-doors,  but  so  many  attractions  for  the  passing  throng  ?  They 
enter,  sometimes  at  haphazard,  but  rarely  without  profit  to  their 

souls.2 

“  The  drum  beats,  but  the  Church-bell  rings  ” :  the  call  to  pleasure 
and  the  call  to  prayer !  There  are  many  drums,  but  also  many 
church-bells,  and  God  draws  men  to  Himself  in  many  ways! 

It  is  a  trait  of  Divine  Providence  (writes  Dom  Laurent  Benard) 
to  bring  all  things  to  their  goal  and  perfection,  by  gentle  and  courteous 
means.  The  drawing  is  so  soft  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but  it 
succeeds  because  the  means  it  employs  are  so  well  proportioned  the 
one  to  the  other — body  for  spirit,  spirit  for  virtue,  virtue  for  grace, 
grace  for  glory.3 

1  La  France  convertie ,  by  R.  P.  Leon  (1661),  p.  119- 

2  Octave  du  Saint-Sacrement  (1666),  pp.  1 14— 1 5- 


8  Farinhet  cbretieenes,  p.  17. 
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Thus  souls  find  themselves  enveloped  as  it  were  in  a  net,  drawn  up 
by  the  cogwheels  of  grace.  Bossuet  later  was  to  thunder  against  the 
accursed  fascinations  of  novelty,  but  Molinier  bids  us  rather  wonder 

how,  of  all  the  exterior  circumstances  which,  by  conforming  to 
the  general  inclinations  of  mankind,  give  grace  victory  over  will, 
one  of  the  principal  is  the  fresh  occasions  devised  by  Providence  to 
withdraw  us  from  evil  and  to  lure  us  to  well-doing;  novelty,  being  in 
itself  agreeable  to  human  nature,  will,  like  a  bait  on  the  hook  of 
grace,  skilfully  catch  hearts  thinking  of  nothing  but  nibbling  at  the 
object  of  their  curiosity,  till  they  find  themselves  caught  into  devotion. 
Hence  the  continual  rise  of  new  religious  orders,  confraternities, 
chapels  drawing  new  crowds,  the  legion  of  new  books,  devotions, 
methods,  beginnings,  progresses,  directions  of  the  spiritual  life,  like 
flowers  daily  blossoming  afresh  throughout  the  garden  of  the  Church.1 

Like  the  Jansenists  themselves,  these  Humanists  bring  back  every¬ 
thing  to  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  but  unlike  the 
former,  it  is  in  this  doctrine  that  they  find  firm  ground  for  their 
optimism;  on  the  very  dogma  of  original  sin  in  which  Jansenius 
rooted  his  pessimism,  they  build  an  invincible  hope.  They  take 
literally,  and  without  limiting  grace  to  the  few  elect,  the  famous 
text  of  the  Exultet :  0  felix  culpa:  “  Happy  sin  which  won  so  mighty 
and  excellent  a  Redeemer  !”2  Severe  on  themselves,  they  extenuated 
as  much  as  possible  the  sins  of  others;  Marie  de  Valence,  the 
illustrious  mystic,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later,  saw  in  vision  the 
innumerable  crowds — converted  sinners  and  innocent  souls  alike — for 
whom  her  prayers  had  won  heaven.  Louis  de  la  Riviere,  her 
secretary  and  biographer,  relates  that 

the  innocent  seemed  to  her  to  be  divided  into  two  bands,  those  who 
by  reason  of  their  tender  age  did  not  know  what  was  sin,  and  those 
whose  dulness  of  wit  rendered  them  incapable  of  comprehending  how 
to  address  themselves  to  the  Creator  or  to  practise  the  teachings  of 

1  Le  lys  du  Val  de  Guaraison,  pp.  6-8. 

2  P.  S.-Pe  de  l’Oratoire  has  written  an  entire  volume,  Le  nouvel  Adam ,  as  a  commentary 
on  the  exclamation,  O  felix  culpa,  a  theological  catechism  admirably  clear  and  fervent  in 
tone.  “  These  words  (says  he)  contain  a  summary  ...  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion  and,  without  diminishing  the  guilt  of  sin,  express  the  inestimable  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Christians  under  Jesus  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  mankind  under  Adam, 
even  though  clothed  with  all  the  ornaments  and  privileges  of  the  state  of  innocence”  (Le 
nouvel  Adam ,  I.  4).  A  Jansenist  might  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  hut,  as  has  been  already 
said,  he  would  restrain  its  benefits  to  a  very  small  number  of  privileged  persons. 
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the  Church.  .  .  .  Forsooth  the  people,  especially  those  of  our 
mountains  of  Dauphiny,  are  so  slow  of  wit  that  none  could  ever 
teach  them  the  meaning  of  excommunication  or  to  distinguish  between 
venial  and  mortal  sin,  or  even  to  be  instructed  in  the  Pater.  Shall  we 
not  then  adore  the  goodness  of  our  God  Who  excuses  the  short¬ 
comings  of  these  simpletons  and  even  wills  that  in  some  wise  their 
lack  of  sense  shall  avail  for  their  salvation?1 

Thus  the  mystic  brethren  of  casuists  would  soften  away  the  evil 
of  others,  would  minimize  the  ill,  and  open  a  thousand  gates  to  hope. 
They  could  not  resign  themselves  to  acknowledge  God  as  less 
pitiable  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  less  humane  than  themselves.  Pere 
Seguiran  cries  from  the  pulpit,  in  his  Sermons  sur  la  parabole  de 
V enfant  prodigue  :2 

Stillabit  furor  meus  super  Jerusalem.  Remark  the  word  Stillabit, 
shall  distil.  The  word  is  not  fluet — no,  but  distil.  The  wrath  of 
God  descends  like  dew  .  .  .  drop  by  drop,  slowly,  slowly.  But 
hearken  how  it  is  with  His  Love:  Fundam  fluvium  pads  super  te. 

.  .  .  God,  All-clement  and  Compassionate,  is  slow  and  reluctant 
to  chastise  His  creatures;  He  stands  afar  off  to  strike,  so  that  His 
rod  scarce  reaches  them.  .  .  .  Ah,  Christians,  what  say  ye  at  beholding 
God  so  delicately  at  work  in  His  wrath,  as  though  He  were  hardly 
within  His  rights  when  it  comes  to  punishment?  ...  I  would 
even  say  that  as  regards  chastisements  there  are  more  words  than 
deeds.  ...  For  chastisement,  He  seems  to  have  a  foot  shod  with 
lead ;  for  pardon,  He  not  only  runs,  but  flies. 

Guillaume  Gazet,  a  canon  of  Aire,  in  1610  published  a  work 
entitled  Consolateur  des  ames  scrupuleuses,  which  has  no  originality 
but  the  tender  optimism,  steeped  in  the  mystics  of  the  Renaissance, 
which  speaks  in  its  pages.  In  the  last  chapter  he  abandons  the  didactic 
form,  and  leaves  it  to  Christ  to  console  the  sinful  soul. 

I  have  committed  infinite  sins;  must  I  feel  contrition  for  each? 

My  daughter  ...  I  forgave  Mary  Magdalene  many  offences, 
because  she  loved  much,  not  because  she  loved  many  times.  .  .  . 
The  more  sins  that  are  thine,  all  the  more  willingly  I  do  pardon. 
I  am  not  hard,  no  niggard  I  .  .  .  wholly  liberal  and  bounteous 

towards  thee,  am  I,  O  daughter.  ... 

Know  that  it  is  pleasing  to  Me  that  thou  shouldest  judge  hopefully 

1  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  mceurs  de  Marie  Tessoniere  (1650),  pp.  543—4- 

2  (1612)  pp.  521-3 
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of  My  goodness.  .  .  .  Think  of  Me  as  benign,  tender,  pitiful,  and 
very  kind.  .  .  Thou  canst  not  overrate  Me  .  .  .  thou  canst  not 
trust  Me  too  much. 

Let  it  be  then  thine  exercise  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  Me.  .  .  . 
Were  all  the  world  a  ball  of  fire,  a  handful  of  flax  would  be  less 
swiftly  kindled  and  burned  therein,  than  the  penitent  truly  desirous 
of  conversion  will  be  received  within  the  depths  of  My  tenderness. 
For  the  natural  operation  requires  some  space  of  time,  imperceptible 
though  that  may  be,  whereas  there  is  no  space  or  delay  whatever 
between  the  cry  for  mercy  and  Him  Who  hears  it.1 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  among  the  various  aspects  of  this  sentiment 
of  confidence,  there  is  at  times  a  sort  of  pious  audacity,  a  hurling,  as 
it  were,  a  challenge  at  the  All-Highest  to  dare  Him  to  refuse  His 
grace  and  His  Heaven.  Such  certainly  echoes  in  those  verses  of 
Bertaut,  which  Camus  by  a  few  touches  somewhat  amusingly  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  love-poem  into  a  canticle,  after  the  fashion  practised 
by  the  Primitive  Church,  consecrating  idol  temples  to  the  true  God. 
In  the  following  transcription  the  few  words  which  come  from 

Camus  have  been  italicized. 

* 

For  having  ’gainst  Thy  laws  rebelled  in  thought, 

I  own,  O  Lord ,  Thy  wounded  greatness  ought 
In  righteous  anger  these  revolts  resent ; 

But  mark  how  black  their  shadows  on  me  are, 

Though  great  my  sins,  greater  my  sorrow  far  ; 

He  who  repents  is  wellnigh  innocent. 

Within  Thy  power  lies  it  to  erase 
And  sack  in  fury  all  this  guilty  place, 

This  heart  a  rebel  citadel  to  Thee  ; 

But  what  avails  such  vengeance,  Lord,  to  take  ? 

For  breaking  me,  Thou  zvould’st  Thine  image  break, 

Thyself  destroy,  that  Thou  might’st  punish  me. 

A  mighty  king  of  yore  ceased  to  advance 
Before  a  town  besieged,  lest  by  mischance 
A  famous  painting  in  its  walls  might  harm  ; 

Lord,  can  it  be  Thou  less  esteem  will  show 
For  Thine  own  likeness,  on  this  heart  below, 

With  Love  its  pencil,  limned  by  Thine  arm  ? 

Of  nothing  mad’st  Thou  all,  and  canst  all  turn 
Once  more  to  nought,  but  Thee  do  men  discern 


1  Le  consolateur  des  dines  scrupuleuses,  pp.  663-87. 
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In  equal  parts  of  goodness  as  of  might ; 

Thy  kindness  in  its  strength  gleams  fairer  still, 

Beside  the  Might  that  could  wreck  all  at  will, 

But  kindness  saving  all,  must  all  delight. 

Ill  certes  have  I  wrought,  but  good  as  well, 

May  one  gain  Heaven,  though  one  merit  Hell, 

Be  in  reward  and  penalty  all-just ; 

Truly  the  pains  of  sin  sting  very  sore, 

Thou  are  not  one  to  disremember  more 
The  good,  than  evil,  worked  by  this  Thy  dust. 

But  ah,  King  of  our  hearts,  lo,  dear  to  Thee 
High  souls  forgetting  scaith  and  injury, 

But  who  a  kindness  in  their  thoughts  engrave  ; 

Since  by  Thy  grace  alone  I  draw  a  breath, 

Thou  hast  the  royal  rights  of  life  and  death, 

Use  them,  I  prithee,  not  to  damn,  but  save.1 

The  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  this  poem  had  best  be  undertaken  by 
Camus  himself. 

I  am  aware  that  in  these  verses  there  are  certain  expressions  which 
would  seem  to  exalt  works  above  the  confines  of  humility,  but  how 
is  it  possible  too  highly  to  estimate  works  conceived  by  grace,  since 
a  glass  of  water  bestowed  in  love  has  eternity  for  its  reward  ?  He  who 
recalls  how  Job  parleys  with  God,  complaining  of  hard  treatment  and 
finding  that  his  chastisement  outweighs  his  faults,  must  own  that  the 
present  verses  do  not  avail  themselves  of  greater  licence  than  did 
that  eminent  holy  man.  The  souls  of  the  righteous  have  certain 
innate  assurance  .  .  .  not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  rule,  for 
their  converse  is  in  God  and  with  God,  and  the  language  is  of  peace 
and  a  great  love.2 

1  Verses  from  the  poem  D’ avoir  contre  vos  lots  (p.  45°  Bertaut’s  collection.  Some  of 
the  phrases  struck  out  by  Camus  may  be  of  interest :  i.  revolted — I  have  failed  .  .  .  and 
your  offended  soul — the  trespass  of  youth — If  the  sin  was  great,  z.  by  a  soul  you  will 
proceed,  destroying  your  own  heritage- — and  will  yourself  impoverish.  3.  respect  a  little— 
for  I  bear  in  this  heart  made  with  hands  the.  4.  God  Who  made  all  of  nothing  and  Who 
yet  of  all. — Can  make  another  nothingness — Makes  of  His  goodness  His  might — And  shows 
the  power  which  He  has.  5.  But  ingrate  is  he.  6.  O  Queen  of — etc.  Camus  also  suppressed 
several  verses,  especially  the  curious  envoi  : 

I,  as  a  soldier,  this  appeal  indite 
Before  two  cities  where  our  armies  fight, 

While  twenty  cannon  thunder  ceaselessly  ; 

Little  care  I  if  kings  and  potentates 

Make  peace  or  war  between  their  loves  and  hates, 

Since  all  my  peace  or  war  depends  on  thee. 

2  Roselis,  pp.  497-504. 
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III.  Within  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter  falls  a  book,  Devotion 
aisee,  by  Pere  Le  Moyne,  which  caused  offence.  It  will  not  delay  us 
long,  for  the  storm  raised  by  the  Jansenists  over  it  need  not  be 
taken  seriously.  It  is  obvious  that  on  such  subjects  we  can  argue 
the  pros  and  the  cons  with  equal  plausibility,  and  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Gospel  for  either  side.  It  is  true  that  the  yoke  laid 
upon  our  shoulders  by  the  Lord  is  easy :  it  is  also  true  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  suffereth  violence;  a  wise  director  emphasizes  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  truths,  according  as  he  has  to  deal  with  the  scrupulous 
or  the  presumptuous.  To  some  even  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  difficult, 
to  others,  even  martyrdom  is  easy. 

Some  years  before  the  publication  in  1652  of  Devotion  aisee , 
another  Jesuit,  Pere  Mugnier,  had  in  his  Veritable  politique  du 
prince  chretien  laid  down  that  “  Christian  perfection  is  easy.” 1 
The  theme  was  far  more  daring  than  anything  in  Devotion  aisee,  yet 
nobody  was  shocked.  Later  when  the  melancholic  Brebeuf  would 
try  to  prove  in  verse  that  “  Virtue  is  easy  to  all,”  no  storm  was  raised 
by  it.  What  would  happen  in  this  twentieth  century  if  astute  con¬ 
spirators,  to  arouse  an  outcry  against  Jesuitical  immorality,  were  to 
conceive  the  brilliant  idea  of  a  new  edition  of  Devotion  aisee  ?  We 
should  find  it  pleasing,  innocent,  even  pious,  and  should  hardly 
understand  Pascal’s  indignation.  Le  Moyne’s  book  does  little  more 
than  paraphrase  some  chapters  of  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote .  Wit 
replaces  unction,  but  in  every  point,  whole  or  detailed,  it  is  the  same 
doctrine.  Port-Royal,  too  prudent  to  attack  the  master,  gladly 
delivered  the  disciple  over  to  the  scourge  of  Pascal.2 

1  La  veritable  politique  (1647),  p-  185  ff.  Le  Moyne,  or  some  such  other  Humanist,  is 
scarce  likely  to  be  classed  by  any  among  the  masters  of  the  spiritual  life,  nor  the  Devotion 
aiste — among  the  methods  moulding  ’prentice-souls  to  perfection.  In  common  with  other 
books  of  its  class,  its  doctrine  is  irreproachable ;  the  spirit,  however,  though  not  worldly  or 
frivolous,  is  at  least  less  fervent  than  might  be  wished  ;  a  Christian  with  no  other  guide  than 
the  counsels  of  the  good  Father  might  possibly  speedily  incline  either  towards  naturalism  or 
relaxed  morality.  We  have  already  several  times  demonstrated  that  Christian  Optimism,  as  a 
whole,  readily  allies  itself  with  the  seriousness  and  severity  of  Christian  life,  and  in  the 
following  chapter  will  do  it  yet  again. 

2  On  Devotion  aiste  and  the  Jansenist  satires  called  forth  by  it  cf.  P.  Cherot’s  thesis. 
He  finds,  somewhat  incomprehensibly,  not  the  book  itself,  but  its  title  regrettable  ;  and  makes 
(also  incomprehensibly)  convulsive  efforts  not  to  appear  too  favourable  to  Le  Moyne.  Abbe 
Maynard,  on  the  contrary,  goes  too  far  in  declaring  himself  ravished  by  Dtvotion  aiste.  Cf. 
his  edition  of  the  Provinciates. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


TOWARDS  “  PURE  LOVE.” 

THERE  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  two 
objects  of  Love,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  Plato,  as 
the  Renaissance  knew  him,  has  still  his  influence  upon 
thought,  even  though  such  influence  may  be  ever  more  Christianized. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  pass  from  the  Academy  of  Plato  to  that  of 
the  Crib  and  Calvary.  This  philosophy,  entitled  divine,  may  be  said 
to  be  to  Christianity  what  the  Canterbury  bell  is  to  the  fleur  de  lys : 
rudimentum  naturae  lilium  facer e  condiscentis.1 

La  Moyne,  who  often  draws  inspiration  from  Plato,  claims  to 
find  in  the  discourses  of  Diotima  many  abstract  and  lofty  propositions 
strongly  resembling  the  illuminations  of  Christian  mystics.  But 
Diotima,  he  adds,  is  surely  Christian  when  Plato  makes  her  say 

that  the  lower  degrees  of  beauty  are  as  the  steps  which  man’s  love 
must  ascend,  before  he  can  arrive  at  enjoyment  of  Sovereign  Beauty. 

.  .  .  Such  lights  meseems  are  in  their  clarity  rather  from  Tabor  or 
Mount  Carmel  than  from  the  gardens  of  the  Academy.2 

Certain  devotional  books  commented  on  this  discourse  of  Diotima 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  faithful;  a  whole  chapter  on  Love 
of  Human  Beauty  being  translated  in  1604  by  Pere  Fonseca  in  his 
Traite  de  B  amour  de  Dieu.  It  would  be  indeed  hard,  when  counting 
the  grades  of  the  ladder  of  Beauty  that  should  and  must  lead  up 
human  thought  to  God,  to  ignore  that  “  the  good  of  which  .  .  . 
often  transcends  all  others  ”  ;  and  which  Zeno  termed  “  the  flower 
of  virtue.” 

(God)  has  marked  a  beautiful  person  with  a  token  which  all 
should  respect  and  well  entreat.  .  .  .  And  just  as  other  divine  gifts 


1  La  France  convertie,  by  P.  Leon,  p.  92. 
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never  satiate  nor  dull  their  owner,  so  beauty  never  intoxicates,  but 
incites  an  immortal  desire.  .  .  . 

For  as  good-breeding,  like  enamel  upon  gold,  adorns  virtue,  so  a 
fair  soul  and  body  together  form  a  divine  consonance  and  harmony 
.  .  .  and  therefore  it  comes  that  those  writing  the  lives  of  saints 
and  holy  virgins,  have  ever  laid  as  much  stress  on  such  comeliness 
of  body  as  they  possessed,  as  on  their  virtues  and  lofty  souls.1 

Fonseca  proceeds  to  quote  canonists  and  scholars. 

Alexander  .  .  .  laid  down  that  a  woman,  rich  and  noble  but  plain, 
when  marrying  a  poor  but  handsome  and  gallant  husband,  should 
consider  that  she  had  made  a  good  match. 

Rasio,  a  great  astrologer,  in  a  book  dedicated  to  the  king  Almanzor, 
declares  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  markedly  repulsive  in  looks 
could  be  honest  and  good.  .  .  .  And  although  this  rule  may  not 
be  universally  true,  since  in  the  world  there  may  be  found  men 
ugly  yet  nevertheless  large-hearted,  it  is  enough  that  it  be  true  for 
the  greater  part.2 

A  greater  personage  than  Fonseca,  P.  Dom  Charles  de  S.-Paul, 
Superior-General  of  the  Feuillants,  in  his  turn  indites  a  veritable 
panegyric  on  human  love.  The  ancients,  he  writes, 

gave  Love  wings  to  signify  that  it  elevates  and  uplifts  the  spirit 
above  the  crouching  and  servile  temper  of  those  coarse  souls  who  are 
insensible  to  its  influence.  His  torch  .  .  .  shows  that  it  kindles  in 
souls  many  happy  flashes  and  much  excellent  knowledge  unknown 
to  all  who  do  not  know  him  as  he  is;  the  daintiness  of  wooing  instilled 
by  him  witnesses  that  nought  is  so  refining  as  pure  love.3  Love  is 
represented  as  young,  not  because  it  is  rash  or  to  blame  for  any  want 
of  consideration  ,  .  .  but  rather  to  demonstrate  that  true  and 
perfect  love  is  immortal.  His  bow  and  arrows  are  typical  ...  of 
the  mighty  effects  of  love  on  the  spirits,  impressions  for  which 
“  wounds  ”  is  a  misnomer  .  .  .  (for)  they  are  accompanied  with  such 
sweetness  of  delight  and  pleasant  pains  that  none  who  has  experienced 


1  Traite  de  l’ Amour  de  Dieu,  pp.  478-82. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  484.  De jurejurando  goes  further,  although  Fonseca  terms  it  “extravagant,” 
admitting,  however,  that  it  “  held  if  a  woman’s  beauty  after  marriage  met  with  some  accident, 
whoever  had  wedded  her  was  no  longer  obliged  to  keep  his  promised  faith.” 

3  “At  Court,”  he  says  again,  “  it  may  be  observed  daily  that  the  nobles  newly  arrived  from 
the  country,  being  unaccustomed  to  aught  else  than  insolently  to  command  their  inferiors  .  .  . 
are  coarse  and  ignorant,  without  gallantry  as  without  manners.  But  they  no  sooner  desire 
to  commend  themselves  to  their  superiors  .  .  .  than  in  a  twinkling  their  manners  change.  .  .  .” 
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them  but  would  ever  prefer  them  to  the  soundness  of  perfect 
insensibility.1 

So  thought  Friar  Laurence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Fri. :  Holy  St.  Francis  !  what  a  change  is  here  ! 

Is  Rosaline,  that  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 

So  soon  forgotten  ?  young  men’s  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes  .  .  . 

Rom.  :  Thou  chid’st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri.  :  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Naive,  human  and  celestial  philosophy.  Such  is  the  harmonious 
synthesis  which  Humanism  always  pursues,  “  the  sweet  attraction 
and  disposition  of  courteous  methods,”  of  which  Dom  Laurent 
Benard  has  already  spoken — “  body  for  spirit,  spirit  for  virtue,  virtue 
for  grace,  grace  for  glory.”  Let  us  add,  human  love  for  Divine 
Love.  Dedicating  to  certain  true  feminine  lovers  his  poem  on  the 
Magdalene,  Desmarets  will  write  later: 

Those  who  are  possessed  by  love,  and  who  possess  some  other  by 
love,  learn  here  to  change  their  object  and  being  wont  to  crave  after 
unity  with  another,  will  through  grace  find  it  easier  to  rise  to  love  of 
the  Son  of  God.2 

His  sentiment  is  an  echo  of  the  lines  of  President  Favre,  the  friend 
of  F ranfois  de  Sales : 

Changing  love  that’s  of  earth  for  the  love  that’s  above, 

Love  on  and  love  always  the  God  Who  is  Love.3 

He  who  finds  this  too  easy  and  accommodating  shows  that  he  mis¬ 
understands  this  philosophy  of  love;  it  is  a  lesser  injustice  to  declare 
it  too  exacting  and  forgetful  of  our  frailty.  It  is  the  supreme  grandeur 
of  Devout  Humanism,  as  we  show  at  the  end  of  these  studies,  that 
it  logically  wills  us  all  to  be  saints,  and  only  fully  realizes  its  doctrine 

1  Tableau  de  la  Madeleine  (1628),  pp.  12-17.  This  strange  monk  is  moved  and  ravished 
by  all  things.  “  The  organ,”  he  cries,  “  this  admirable  instrument,  on  which  music  appears 
as  though  upon  a  triumphal  chariot”  (p.  47).  In  another  place  he  describes  sucklings  at 
their  mothers’  breasts.  “  It  happens  .  .  .  that  quite  suddenly  the  humours  (which  the  milk) 
sends  to  their  brains  cause  their  little  eyes  to  close,  putting  them  into  a  sweet  languor, 
during  which  they  do  not  let  go  the  breast,  but  remain  attached  to  it  without  other  action 
than  a  slow  and  almost  unconscious  movement  of  their  lips,  with  which  they  imperceptibly 
mouth  the  mother’s  bosom.”  (p.  192.) 

2  Marie-Madeleine  ou  le  triomphe  de  la  grdce  (Preface).  We  shall  speak  later  of  Desmarets 

and  his  D Slices  de  l’ esprit.  3  Entretiens  spirituels,  I.  xiv. 
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in  transcending  it.  The  synthesis  of  its  quest  is  but  the  Mystic 
Union  in  outline.  Le  Moyne  was  right,  the  Diotima  of  Plato  truly 
foreshadows  the  Carmel;  the  Devout  Life  of  Philothee  is  no  more 
than  an  apprenticeship  of  Pure  Love. 

Even  without  attaining  mysticism  proper,  many  Humanist  writers 
herald  it  and  prepare  its  way,  by  their  conceptions  of  love,  which  is 
primarily  disinterested  and  forgetful  of  self.  “  Can  fear  have  more 
ascendancy  than  love  over  a  fair  soul?  ”  cries  the  author  of  Le 
pelerinage  de  Notre-Dame-de-Moyen-Pont  (in  the  preface).  P .  Louis 
d’Attichy  describes  one  of  his  heroes  as  “  not  having  the  mercenary 
spirit  that  loves  with  an  eye  to  gain,  but  rather  serving  God  only  to 
please  Him,  when  there  could  be  nought  to  hope  for.”1  Love,  writes 
P.  Charles  de  S.-Paul,  “  only  merits  to  be  called  perfect  when  it  is 
mixed  with  neither  fears  of  Divine  Justice  nor  hope  of  recompence.”2 
Cortade,  even,  who,  like  many  rhetoricians,  has  little  taste  for 
mysticism,  writes: 

Even  when  fear  is  not  a  blameworthy  passion — Odium  timor  spirat, 
as  says  Tertullian — and  when  it  does  not  bring  with  it  a  strain  of  shame 
or  cowardice  that  sears  our  spirits,  it  is  yet  certain  that  it  is  not  with 
such  unworthy  sentiments  that  He  Who  reposes  upon  our  altars 
wishes  to  inspire  us,  but  with  one  nobler  and  far  more  generous.3 

Even  lay  writers  are  skilled  in  differentiating  between  the  Love 
of  God  and  the  sensible  joys  of  prayer;  in  the  words  of  President 
F  avre — 

Devotion  consists,  not  in  feeling  God  nigh, 

True  lover  looks  upwards  through  cloudiest  sky, 

Loves  all  that  God  wills,  though  He  dooms  us  to  hell.4 

“  Though  he  dooms  us  to  hell  ” — the  like  expression  is  to  be  met 
in  scores  of  authors,  whom  Fenelon  might  have  quoted  in  his  own 
defence.  But  we  cannot  go  farther;  let  the  common  patron  of 
Humanists  and  of  mystics  lead  us  back  to  our  subject. 

“  MaryMagdalene  (writes  M.  Raymond  Toinet)  was  the  favourite 
heroine  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  reasons  for  this  preference.”5  The  preceding  pages  indicate  these 

1  Histoire  generate  de  I’Ordre  sacri  des  Minimes,  p.  393. 

2  Tableau  de  la  Madeleine ,  p.  184.  3  Octave  du  Saint  Sacrement,  p.  241. 

4  Entretiens  spirituels,  III.  vi. 

6  Quelques  rechercbes  autour  des  po'emes  hiroiques-tpiques  frangais,  I.  no. 
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reasons.  In  the  Magdalene  the  Humanists  perceived  an  epitome 
of  Diotima’s  ladder;  her  perfect  beauty  is  for  them  a  reflection  of 
Divine  Beauty,  such  beauty  seeming  to  invite,  or  in  some  measure  to 
achieve,  or  at  least  adorn,  the  graces  of  holiness.  Pulchrior  et  pulchro 
veniens  in  corpore  virtus.  She  triumphs  over  terrestrial  instincts, 
but  her  penitence  adds  to  her  charm ;  in  her  the  best  of  earth  is  naturally 
loved;  she  is  supremely  the  saint  of  Pure  Love  and  of  mystic  quietude. 
No  wonder  that  three  generations  of  saints  and  poets  knelt  before  her. 

As  she  has  been  the  object  most  worthy  of  the  favours  of  Jesus 
in  the  order  of  nature  (wrote  the  General  of  the  Feuillants)  so  He 
willed  that  she  should  be  .  .  .  Love’s  miracle  in  the  order  of  grace.1 

Since  they  loved  her  so  much,  why  did  she  not  discourage  them 
from  writing  about  her  ?  What  could  they  add  to  her  Gospel  without 
risk  of  profaning  it?  In  a  whole  library — odes,  lyrics,  sonnets, 
canticles,  epics,  sermons,  books  of  devotion  or  of  morals,  they  treated 
her  as  mediocre  writers  of  to-day  treat  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Other  times, 
other  plagues.  To-day  empty  platitudes,  yesterday  preciosity,  false 
taste,  and  affectation.  In  all  this  tedious  mass  there  are  no  doubt 
some  good  things.  The  best-known  of  the  Magdaleners,  one  P.  de 
S.  Louis,  stands  out  among  the  grotesques  of  Louis  XIII,  a  pitiable 
glory  which  several  of  his  contemporaries  would  be  justified  in 
contesting  with  him;  the  rest  could  not  even  do  this.2 

The  discreet  raptures  of  the  mystics  are  to  be  preferred  to  this 
hubbub,  and  the  pretty  anecdote  in  the  biography  of  Marie  de 
Valence  is  worth  all  these  magdaliades.  The  Madeleine  had  often 
appeared  to  her,  writes  Louis  de  la  Riviere. 

1  Tableau  de  la  Madeleine ,  p.  31. 

2  M.  Toinet  in  his  Recherches  has  endeavoured  to  catalogue  the  Magdalene  literature. 
He  names  no  less  than  six  epic  poems  :  Les  perles  ou  les  larrnes  de  sainte  Madeleine ,  by  Cesar 
de  Nostre-Dame  (1606)  :  la  Magdaliade ,  of  Durant  (1608) :  la  Magdeleine,  by  Remy  de 
Beauvais  (1617)  :  I’Uranie  penitente,  by  Le  Clerc  (1628)  :  Madeleine  au  desert  de  la  Sainte- 
Baume,  by  Pere  du  Saint-Louis  (1668)  :  Marie-Madeleine,  by  Desmarets  (1669).  M.  Toinet 
also  names  several  other  poets  on  the  same  theme  :  Cotin,  Martial  de  Brive,  Godeau,  Jean  de 
Bussieres,  and  Juste  Sautel,  whose  Latin  verse  has  been  mentioned  above.  Beside  him,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  Magdalena  of  Balduine  Cabilliavi  (Antwerp,  1625),  a  series  of  Catullian 
elegies,  the  first  entitled  Sub  amorum  myrto  Magdalena  se  comit.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to 
the  Magdalenes  in  Latin.  Of  the  equally  numerous  sermons,  but  few  deserve  mention. 
The  little  book  already  quoted  of  Charles  de  Saint-Paul  has  for  full  title,  Tableau  de  la 
Madeleine  ou  I'etat  de  parfaite  amante  de  JSsus  ;  it  was  later  followed  by  the  elevations  of 
Bifrulle.  English  Humanism  has  also  celebrated  the  Magdalene.  Cf.  Crashaw’s  poem  The 
Weeper  :  “  The  dew  no  more  will  weep,’’  possibly  inspired  by  Cesar  de  Nostre-Dame 
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She  scarce  spoke  thereof  save  with  an  overflowing  heart.  For 
when  preachers,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  familiar  discourse,  ex¬ 
aggerated,  with  too  little  prudence  or  decency,  the  saint  s  faults,  it 
would  mortify  her  to  the  quick.  “  Is  there  need,”  she  would  say, 
“  to  scratch  up  again,  with  such  unseemly  words,  the  shortcomings 
of  this  saint,  since  Divine  Mercy  has  passed  the  sponge  over  all  .  .  . 
(wherefore)  so  cruelly  reopen  the  wounds  which  our  Lord  has 
healed,  more  especially  with  terms  that  are  neither  fair  nor  fit  for 
the  mouth  of  those  who  have  openly  professed  chastity  and  upright¬ 
ness?  ” 

A  certain  preacher  of  a  Lenten  course  at  Valence  spoke  thus 
inconsiderately  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  and  some  of  his  audience,  seeking 
our  Marie,  assured  her  that  the  sermon  .  .  .  was  not  to  their 
taste.  “  Nor  to  mine,”  she  answered  simply.  This,  coming  to  the 
preacher’s  ears,  displeased  him.  The  following  July,  it  befell  that 
the  R.  P.  Bazan,  of  our  Order  (Minim),  preached  on  the  festival  of 
this  saint,  and  without  knowing  aught  of  what  had  passed,  discoursed 
fitly,  plainly  remarking  that  in  public  it  was  needful  to  mention  the 
frailties  into  which  she  may  once  have  fallen,  with  much  reserve 
and  discretion. 

The  former  preacher  being  present,  believed  that  Marie  had  set 
on  the  Minim;  broke  into  fury,  rushed  to  the  Bishop  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  avenge  himself.  She  records  in  her  private  journal : 

My  pure  and  holy  love,  a  certain  preacher  treated  of  the  glorious 
Ste.  Madeleine  in  his  sermon  with  such  irreverence  that  I  shuddered 
within  me. 

Then  she  recounted  the  recent  performances  of  this  bungler, 
adding : 

Now  as  I  greatly  wondered  to  find  such  folk  among  the  clergy, 
I  heard  within  me  a  voice  saying,  You  must  judge  it  fitting  that 
such  turbulent  and  quarrelsome  spirits  are  allowed  to  live  here 
below  for  the  augmentation  of  the  merits  of  your  .  .  .  beloved 
ones.1 

But  here  must  end  what  is  in  reality  but  a  prelude — a  bait  as  it 
were — to  the  chapter  concluding  this  present  volume  and  to  its 
three  successors. 


1  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  m-ceurs  de  Marie  Tessoniere. 
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DEVOUT  HUMANISM  Versus  JANSENISM1 

l  year  1643  which  witnessed  the  publication  of 

Arnauld’s  Frequente  communion  is  a  critical  date  in  the 
JL  history  of  religious  literature.  Sainte-Beuve  has  written: 

This  book  came  practically  as  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of 
comprehending  and  of  practising  piety.  .  .  .  Without  any  new 
message  for  the  inner  circle  at  Port-Royal,  a  limited  one  enough  at 
that  epoch,  without  embracing  in  all  their  breadth  and  living  depth 
the  principles  of  Jansenius  and  of  Saint-Cyran,  it  yet  proclaimed 
and  spread  abroad  as  in  a  lightning-flash  the  resuscitated  doctrine  of 
penitence  ...  to  the  public  at  large,  which  it  informed,  astonished, 
edified,  and  caused  to  think  seriously.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  manifesto 
of  that  Port-Royal  of  Saint-Cyran,  which  up  to  then  had  kept  pretty 
much  in  the  shade.  .  .  .  Arnauld  it  was  who  rent  away  the  veil, 
explaining  to  all  openly  and  concisely  in  what  consisted  this  new 
doctrine  of  piety  and  penitence,  which  was  no  other  than  the  antique 
and  unique  Christian  spirit. 

Let  us  not  quarrel  with  Sainte-Beuve  for  the  “  unique,”  here  so 
dexterously  brought  in;  to  play  the  Jansenist  throughout  his  whole 
book  was  his  ironical  delight,  and  after  all  what  he  says  is  capital. 

Since  the  Introduction  d  la  vie  devote  of  S.  F  ranqois  de  Sales  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  no  other  book  of  devotion  had  had 
so  much  effect  or  more  consequences;  the  difference  here  was  that 
while  the  book  of  Franqois  de  Sales  aimed  through  fervour  and 
attractiveness  at  conciliating  the  world  to  religion,  that  of  Arnauld 
recalled  it  to  remembrance  of  severity  and  justice.  Both  alike,  how¬ 
ever,  came  at  the  right  moment  and  accomplished  their  ends.2 

1  The  present  chapter  like  the  others  is  all  historical,  showing  how  Devout  Humanism 
judged  and  ought  to  judge  Jansenism.  If  I  spoke  for  my  own  part  of  this  heresy,  I  should 
take  care  to  differentiate  between  its  manifold  exaggerations, which  assuredly  I  should  ardently 
condemn,  even  had  not  the  Church  done  so — and  the  profound  spirit  of  truth  which  redeems 
such  errors.  We  shall  return  to  such  distinctions  when  we  speak  of  Pascal. 

2  Port-Royal,  II.  164-8. 
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This,  as  a  whole,  seems  exact,  though  in  detail  all  historical 
panoramas,  even  when  limned  by  a  Sainte-Beuve,  must  not  be 
regarded  too  closely.  This  great  thinker  forgets  that  all  is  not 
explained  by  Jansenism,  that  Jansenism  itself  needs  explanation. 
By  itself  Arnauld’s  book  would  not  have  sufficed  to  revolutionize 
the  devout  world.  New  ideas  are  not  so  easily  accepted  by  the  public, 
the  religious  public  least  of  all,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  France  of 
1 643  was  as  ready  to  accept  without  much  demur  the  austere  teaching 
of  Jansenism,  as  thirty  or  forty  years  previously  she  had  accepted  the 
earliest  proclamation  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  One  day  did  not  turn 
Philothee  into  a  Puritan;  one  book  did  not  wrack  in  so  many  Christians, 
and  shake  in  so  many  others,  the  traditions  of  Devout  Humanism. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  already  before  1640,  a  certain  nervous¬ 
ness,  more  or  less  justified,  but  general  enough  and  vivid  enough, 
had  hovered  over  the  work  of  our  Humanists — a  distrust  which  would 
facilitate  the  approaching  victory  of  their  adversaries.  Nothing  indeed 
proves  that  devotion,  or  even  morals,  had  sensibly  declined  during 
the  years  preceding  the  Jansenist  movement.  To  my  knowledge,  all 
would  prove  the  contrary,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show.  Mystics 
and  saints  abounded,  but  so  many  sublime  examples,  far  from  diminish¬ 
ing  the  habitual  uneasiness  of  the  moralists,  seemed  only  to  increase 
it.  The  contrast  was  too  sharp  between  the  fervour  on  one  side  and 
the  spiritual  poverty  on  the  other.  Perhaps  less  alarm  would  have  been 
felt  in  the  presence  of  a  more  uniform  and  fundamental  mediocrity. 

Still,  there  was  enough  to  censure,  much  evil  by  the  side  of  much 
good,  and,  as  happens  in  such  cases,  the  present  evils  seemed  to  many 
far  more  lamentable  than  those  of  past  centuries.  Nothing  like  it 
had  been  seen  before,  and  if  a  remedy  were  not  promptly  applied, 
religion  would  be  done  for.  Why  hesitate  about  the  causes  of  this 
decadence,  why  not  accuse  straight  off  these  priests,  these  Religious, 
who  for  half  a  century  had  been  imposing  new  ideas  and  new  methods, 
and  whose  too  easily  learned  lessons  had  insensibly  enervated  con¬ 
sciences?  One  could  not,  dared  not,  object  directly  to  Francois 
de  Sales;  but  his  disciples  were  fair  game.  Whence  should  have  come 
the  general  laxity,  save  from  their  absurd  complaisance  and  the 
softness  of  their  teaching  ?  They  had  humanized  the  terrible  God  of 
the  ancient  faith,  exalted  corrupt  nature  broadened  the  narrow  way, 
wedded  the  world  to  devotion  and  so  on.  They  were  the 
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more  formidable  innovators  in  that  they  occupied  all  the 
avenues  of  thought  and  of  Christian  life.  In  pure  theology, 
in  morals,  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  in  direc¬ 
tion,  everywhere  the  same  assault  on  the  Gospel.  The  Molinists 
exalted  human  liberty  at  the  expense  of  Grace,  and  pushed  Original 
Sin,  so  to  speak,  out  of  sight;  the  Probabilists  with  greater  license 
effaced  the  distinction  between  Good  and  Evil;  others  would  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  flames  of  Hell;  one  Bishop  permitted  his  Philothee  to 
go  to  a  ball,  another  wrote  love-romances,  others  again  preached  the 
worship  of  the  pagan  Muses.  Naturalism  reigned  supreme;  the  same 
conspiracy,  possibly  unconscious  but  none  the  less  active  and  disastrous, 
between  the  Thelemites  of  the  past  and  the  Libertines  of  the  present. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  more  or  less  confused,  which  had  long 
been  preparing  the  Jansenist  reaction.  Saint-Cyran  in  his  conciliabules, 
Amauld  and  Pascal  in  their  writings,  formulated  the  attack  with 
precision  and  daring,  but  before  them  and  in  various  directions 
there  had  been  a  falling  away  from  religious  Humanism,  naively  held 
responsible  for  sundry  abuses  which  had  preceded,  as  they  would 
survive,  it.  Yet  none  of  these  accusations  can  hold  their  own  before 
a  serious  examination  of  the  incriminating  texts.1  Unconsciously 
the  accusers  quibble  with  words.  The  optimism  of  our  Humanists 
is  not  that  of  the  songs  of  Beranger;  it  does  not  consist  in  denying 
Original  Sin  or  the  necessity  of  Grace,  but  in  believing  on  one  side 
that  human  nature  was  not  hopelessly  corrupted  by  Adam’s  Fall, 
and  on  the  other,  that  Grace,  indispensable  to  all,  is  offered  to  each 
and  all  by  Divine  Mercy.  From  these  two  principles  they  deduce 
that  devotion,  even  perfection,  ought  to  be  easy  to  the  natural 
magnanimity  and  the  supernatural  resources  of  the  true  Christian 
man.  “  Facile  virtue  ” — Port-Royal  plays  on  this  word  and  persuades 
itself,  in  all  good  faith,  that  our  Humanists  have  substituted  for  the 
Evangelical  ideal  a  rule  of  life  both  lax  and  low,  within  the  power  of 
the  weakest  member.  Go  to  school  to  them,  and  you  will  probably 
soon  recoil  from  the  abnegation  they  impose,  from  the  crucifying 

1  To  an  assertion  roundly  made  I  answer  roundly.  I  have  already  quoted  many  texts 
and  shall  quote  yet  more,  choosing,  as  I  ought,  the  most  characteristic,  that  is  the  most 
human— consequently  those  that  the  adversaries  of  Devout  Humanism  should  find  the  most 
shocking.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  further  than  in  this  immense 
literature  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  certain  rash,  or  clumsy,  or  stupid  minds  who  have  either 
compromised,  or  appear  to  have  done  so,  with  the  world.  What  matters  that  for  our  con¬ 
clusions  ?  One,  or  twenty,  swallows  do  not  make  the  summer. 
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mysticism  whither  they  lead  you.  This  cannot  be  doubted,  for  evidence 
supports  the  fact  that  the  moral  doctrine  of  Saint-Cyran  or  of  the 
great  Arnauld  is  much  less  exacting  than  that  of  S.  F ran?ois  de  Sales 
or  of  Jean-Pierre  Camus;  when  it  comes  to  practice  the  teaching 
of  the  latter  will  prove  harsher  than  that  of  the  former.  How  could 
Port-Royal  require  from  the  spirit  of  Fear  that  which  could  be 
freely  asked  from  the  spirit  of  Love?  Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  the 
contrary  impression  has  prevailed  for  long,  not  only  in  the  world  of 
saints,  but  among  secular  students.  Outside  the  devout  and  confessors, 
these  matters  are  only  superficially  judged;  it  would  be  unimaginable 
that  a  moralist  so  sunny  and  caressing  as  the  author  of  Philothee 
could  be  stricter  than  the  rigid  author  of  Frequente  communion. 
S.  John  the  Baptist  with  his  locusts  appears  to  the  unseeing  eye 
more  truly  mortified  than  the  other  S.  John,  eating  like  the  rest  of 
the  world;  S.  Jerome  with  his  flints  and  his  tongue  bulks  greater  in 
such  minds  than  S.  Augustine. 

II.  The  conflict  of  our  Humanists  with  the  great  Arnauld  and  the 
first  Jansenists  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  brilliant  episodes  of  the 
history  which  we  relate,  though  Sainte-Beuve  does  not  seem  to  have 
suspected  as  much.  For  him,  as  for  most  other  critics,  the  controversy 
centres  on  the  prolonged  duel  between  Port-Royal  and  the  Jesuits, 
the  tedious  discussion  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Augustinus  or 
the  signature  of  the  F ormulary.  There  were  of  course  other  polemics, 
more  speculative,  loftier,  of  a  more  lasting  interest  and  less  personal. 
Escobar  and  Jansenius,  taken  by  themselves,  say  little  to  us  of  to-day, 
they  are  nought  save  theologians  and  of  the  secondary  grade  at 
that;  by  a  fluke  only  have  they  attained  a  measure  of  immortality. 
What  interests  or  should  interest  us  still  is  the  fundamental  point 
of  the  conflict  between  these  two  philosophies  of  Christianity:  that 
which  we  have  called  Devout  Humanism  and  that  which  may  be 
styled  Eternal  Jansenism. 

In  certain  books  forgotten  by  the  modern  world  and  which  I  met 
by  chance,  this  conflict  is  depicted  in  a  manner  at  once  detached  and 
living.  The  earliest  of  these,  Les  misericordes  de  Dieu  en  la  conduite 
de  Vhomme,  was  published  in  1645  by  the  Capuchin  Yves  de  Paris, 
as  a  direct  reply  to  the  Frequente  communion  of  Arnauld.  It  was 
following  in  1649  by  Les  justes  esperances  de  notre  salut  opposees  aux 
desespoirs  du  siecle,  by  another  Capuchin,  Jacques  d’Autun,  and  a 
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few  years  later,  1665,  by  Le  Chretien  du  temps,  from  the  pen  of  P. 
F rangois  Bonal,  a  F  ranciscan  of  the  Observance.  The  fact  that  all 
alike  come  from  the  Franciscan  camp  and  not  from  the  Jesuits’,  may 
recommend  them  the  more  to  certain  readers,  and  since  I  cannot 
study  all  three  at  length  I  shall  select  F rangois  Bonal  as  characteristic. 

I  know  nothing  of  Bonal  as  a  man;  as  an  author  he  is  original  and 
strangely,  sometimes  even  surprisingly,  modern.  How  hard  it  is 
to  believe  that  our  forefathers  resembled  us  at  all !  Bonal,  lettered 
and  eloquent,  assuredly  had  studied  Balzac  but  without  sacrificing 
too  much  of  his  natural  vivacity.  He  frequently  reminds  me  of 
Ftienne  Molinier,  whom  we  have  already  met  several  times,  himself 
one  of  the  best  preachers  of  this  era,  in  whom,  amongst  others,  the 
dawn  of  Bossuet  was  already  visible,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed. 

Let  search  be  made  in  the  royal  archives  and  the  ancient  titles  of 
empires,  through  the  chronologies  of  centuries  and  the  annals  of 
the  world  in  countries  the  most  polished  and  the  best  administered, 
and  where  save  among  ourselves,  heirs  of  the  Hebrews,  will  be  found 
a  sacred  and  religious  history  dealing  only  with  the  perpetual  action 
of  God  towards  the  human  race  and  with  that  of  men  towards  God; 
a  consecutive  relation  from  the  birth  of  the  universe  and  the  creation 
of  man,  maintaining  one  central  thread,  a  species  of  journal  noting 
the  steps  of  the  divine  since  world  and  souls  came  into  being?1 

In  such  lines  as  these  last,  one  catches  the  sweep  of  inspiration’s 
garments.  Here  is  Balzac  himself  a  little  expanded. 

We  have  truly  marvelled  to  see  the  memory  of  the  greatest  empires 
extinguished  and  the  writings  of  some  poor  shepherds  existing  still 
among  the  ruins  of  the  centuries.  What  greater  miracle  of  God’s 
Providence,  Theophron,  than  the  fact  that  the  world  has  no  history 
of  Ninus  and  his  successors  .  .  .  nor  of  so  many  other  kings  and 
satraps  .  .  .  and  that  we  have  the  life-stories  of  those  who  guarded 
the  sheep  and  asses  of  Israel!  We  know  by  heart  the  words  of  these 
rustics,  we  read  the  prophecies  of  an  Amos  the  village  herdsman, 
the  world  sings  the  psalms  composed  by  David  while  pasturing  his 
flocks  near  Bethlehem.2 

Such  pages,  with  their  tone  so  lofty  and  attractive,  make  it  plain 
that  Bonal’s  great  book  is  not  wholly  dedicated  to  controversy.  It 

1  Le  chretien  du  temps,  I.  58.  The  volume  has  four  parts,  each  with  its  own  paging. 

2  Ibid.,  I.  87. 
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requires  a  fellow-craftsman  to  perceive  that  in  reality  each  of  these 
meditations  on  the  origins  of  Christianity  and  the  economy  of 
Salvation  tends  to  contravene  what  Bonal  admirably  calls  “  Inhuman 
theology.”  It  affects  a  sort  of  neutrality  between  the  faithful  of  the 
great  Arnauld  and  his  adversaries. 

We  should  take  for  granted  that  the  intention  of  both  sides  is  entirely 
pure  and  it  may  be  that  an  object,  considered  from  different  angles,  will 
have  different  facets,  and  will  convey  different  aspects  to  the  eyes 
of  observers.  It  is  not  impossible  to  view  penitence  from  various 
sides. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  rigorists  and  the  more  lenient  alike 
find  good  arguments,  and  can  even  base  them  on  Scripture. 

The  type  of  the  former  is  Gehazi,  in  the  widow’s  house  laying  the 
prophet’s  staff  on  the  dead  child,  but  the  staff  works  no  miracle. 
The  latter  are  like  Elisha,  coming  himself  in  person  and  accom¬ 
modating  his  stature  of  a  man  to  that  of  the  dead  little  one  in  order 
to  bring  him  back  to  life.  The  former,  to  defend  the  Tree  of  Life, 
surround  it  with  thorns  or  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Paradise,  instal 
an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword ;  the  latter  would  fain  open  the  Temple 
to  the  publican,  admit  Zachary  to  table  with  them,  receive  Simon 
Peter  on  the  very  night  of  his  denial. 

His  ironical  tone  allows  his  own  views  to  peep  out,  but  he  continues 
since  both  these  methods  admit  of  argument  suffer  me  to  cry: 

Agree,  disputing  physicians,  before  ye  approach  the  patient’s  bed, 
or  else  .  .  .  wherefore  not  fight  out  your  controversies  far  from 
his  pillow?  .  .  .  Should  not  such  questions  be  decided  between 
pastors  and  directors,  and  a  doctrine  of  the  first  importance  not  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  all  and  sundry,  with  the  result  that  some  scrupu¬ 
lous  souls  will  doubt  whether  they  be  indeed  absolved,  some  ignorant 
ones,  to  whom  they  ought  to  confess,  certain  impious  ones  are  tempted 
to  forsake  alike  confessors  and  sacraments,  until  everything  shall 
be  on  a  firmer  basis  .  .  .  while  others  again,  indignant  at  seeing  the 
Church  rent  by  opposing  thought,  complain  of  all  such  theologians 
occupying  themselves  with  a  tournament  of  wits,  busying  themselves 
with  ink  and  paper  instead  of  working  together  for  the  edification 
of  souls.  .  .  .  They  take  thought  for  the  Senatehouse  and  the  Palace, 
Theophron,  not  for  the  people  of  the  market-place.1 

1  Le  chretien ,  III.  135-9.  Sainte-Beuve  and  Kant  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  subject 
of  the  Provinciates,  as  indeed  could  also  be  done  on  the  various  books  published  for  or  against 
Pure  Love.  Cf.  a  very  curious  passage  of  Bossuet,  who  fully  recognizes  the  difficulty,  but 
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Again,  in  the  same  sense: 

All  the  rage  ever  destined  to  blaze  in  the  country  of  theses,  will  make 
no  great  conflagrations  as  long  as  it  does  not  pass  the  frontiers  .  .  . 
but  when  opinions,  armed  cap-a-pie,  burst  from  the  portfolios  of 
the  universities  into  the  promenades  of  the  world,  the  pulpits,  nay, 
into  every  drawing-room  and  theatre,  flooding  alike  Court  and  town, 
then  what  was  an  affair  of  the  classroom  becomes  a  question  for 
the  Church;  devotional  groups  transmute  themselves  in  bands  of 
partisans  .  .  .  and  the  worst  of  all  is  that  the  smallest  hanger-on 
boldly  labels  his  view:  1  ruth,  Religion,  Christianity!  Truly  there 
is  a  wider  distance  between  such  vainglorious  and  acrid  disputations 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Faith  than  between  .  .  .  the  dreams 
of  a  man  and  the  oracles  of  God.1 

We  often  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  culture  of  le  grand  siecle, 
when  the  most  insignificant  wisp  of  femininity  had  a  word  to  say 
on  Predestination  and  the  like.  Franqois  Bonal  does  not  share  our 
admiration. 

The  itch  of  disputing  is  the  pestilence  of  our  times,  a  sort  of 
theological  contagion  which  has  spread  into  a  popular  malady.2 

It  is  a  drawing-room  Scholasticism,  favoured  by  decadent 
Scholastics.  In  truth,  according  to  Bonal,  the  Jansenist  system 
becomes  no  more  than  a  species  of  learned  “  psittacism  ” — parrot 
talk — part  of  the  unreal  metaphysics  affording  matter  for  the  school 
to  sharpen  their  wits  upon,  but  in  which  none  seriously  believed. 
Had  Bonal  known  the  luminous  distinction  later  to  be  drawn  by 

neglects  to  solve  it  ( Apologie  pour  Fenelon,  pp.  399-400),  and  P.  de  Caussade’s  important 
declaration  that  Bossuet,  despite  himself,  by  his  attacks  against  the  false  mystics,  had  thrown 
suspicion  and  ridicule  on  the  true  mystics  themselves  {Ibid.,  p.  438.)  Brunetiere,  at  least 
at  the  time  when  he  edited  the  Provinciales  for  the  use  of  colleges,  held  a  clearly  contrary 
opinion  :  “  As  for  the  pretended  danger  which  some  declare  will  always  attach  to  the  mere 
mention  of  certain  subjects,  the  Church  herself  responds  ‘  that  her  bitterest  and  most  sorrowful 
bitterness  lay  in  peace,’  and  the  modern  spirit  in  its  turn  answers  that  no  one  person  may. 
reserve  to  himself  the  unique  privilege  of  dealing  with  morals  and  philosophy.”  {Le s 
Provinciales.  Classiques  frangais,  Hachette,  pp.  xxvii-viii.)  This  is  but  an  answer  in  appear¬ 
ance,  Brunetiere  is  visibly  amusing  himself  or  drowsing  over  his  Biblical  text,  In  pace  amari- 
tudo.  The  modern  spirit  would  not  agree  that  technical  and  difficult  controversies  should  be 
submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  incompetents.  How  should  the  public  at  large  distinguish  between 
true  or  false  mystics,  when  even  the  learned  themselves  baulk  at  distinguishing  between  P. 
Surin  and  Mme.  Guyon  ?  Further,  it  is  no  question  here  of  the  modern  spirit,  but  of  a  case 
of  conscience  that  might  be  put  to  a  Bossuet  or  a  Pascal,  that  is,  to  the  believing  who  do  not 
admit  an  inquisition  into  matters  of  faith. 

1  Le  chretien ,  Preface. 


2  Ibid.,  II.  94. 
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Newman,  he  would  have  said  that  neither  Jansenius  nor  his  disciples 
had  ever  given  to  their  own  doctrine  a  genuine  adhesion,  Newman’s 
“  real  assent.”  Their  own  pitiless  dogma  would  have  horrified 
themselves,  had  they  but  fully  realized  its  logic.  Who  will  deny 
that  they  were  sincere — ideologists  always  are  so  in  the  long  run? 
Jansenius  believed  that  the  views  constructed  in  his  own  mind  were 
true;  but  this  truth  was  of  an  abstract  order,  he  had  never  tried  to 
verify  it  or  to  place  it  among  the  Eternal  Realities.  His  Redeemer 
is  not  the  Christ,  He  is  but  an  abstraction;  the  souls  of  whom  he 
disposes  are  but  algebraical  signs.  He  thinks  in  the  void,  so  to  speak. 
To  the  vain  science  of  such  intellectuals,  Bonal  opposes  the  wise 
ignorance  or  the  sure  commonsense  of  their  flocks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  like  discussions  have  no  use  nor  place  save 
in  the  classrooms  .  .  .  the  faithful  will  be  wearied  or  puzzled  by 
their  most  subtle  turns  or  distinctions.  They  come  before  me, 
Theophron,  like  those  mechanicians  who,  to  rear  a  steeple  or  a 
pyramid,  are  fain  to  employ  so  many  cords,  wheels,  springs,  and  I 
know  not  what  mechanical  devices,  that  the  scaffoldings  occupy 
more  space,  cost  larger  sums,  and  are  far  more  troublesome,  than  the 
object  for  which  they  are  all  designed.1 

The  simile  is  a  happy  one:  on  one  side  solid  and  fruitful  truths — 
man’s  weakness  and  need  of  grace,  together  with  the  Greatness  of 
God;  on  the  other  the  scaffolding  of  abstract  Scholasticism,  the 
folios  of  the  Augustinus. 

Let  us  interrogate  the  simple,  that  is  those  in  whom  faith  is  pure, 
whom  reading  has  not  corrupted,  who  are  not  bewildered  by  the 
schools  .  .  .  who  are  not  in  love  with  their  own  opinions  .  .  . 
or  on  fire  with  party  animosity.  .  .  .  Shall  we  find  one  who  by  the 
instinct  of  his  baptism  and  the  simple  analogy  of  faith,  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  knowing  so  much  as  the  name  of  syllogism,  thesis,  or  logical 
distinction,  would  not  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  that  God 
willeth  to  save  all  souls?  2 

And  inversely,  there  is  no  “  more  simple  solution  ”  of  the 
Jansenist  puzzle  than  “  the  silent  and  common  horror  ”  which  this 
doctrine  inspires  in  all  those  who  realise  it.3  Yves  de  Paris  is  one  with 
Bonal  in  summoning  all  such  subtleties  to  the  surer  tribunal  of 


1  Le  chrhien,  II.  154. 


2  Ibid.,  II.  29-30. 


3  Ibid.,  II.  11. 
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the  Christian  conscience.  In  the  Misericordes  de  Dieu  he  says 
beautifully: 

After  so  many  futile  pilgrimages  of  heart  and  thought,  the  soul 
retires  into  herself,  and  hearkens  through  the  silence  to  the  inward 
voice  assuring  us  that  we  are  children  of  God,  and  encourages  us  in 
our  need  to  cry  to  Him  as  our  Father,  with  the  insistence  and 
impatience  of  a  love  abandoning  itself  to  His  compassions.1 

Such  passages  as  these  appear  of  supreme  importance;  the  Humanists 
by  no  means  despised  intellectual  speculations,  but  they  viewed 
knowledge  as  the  handmaid  of  Love.  So  later  the  famous  Oratorian 
Jean  Leporcq  would  add  to  his  technical  refutation  of  Jansenism 
“  a  seventeenth  proof  drawn  from  the  sentiments  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  Piety.” 

I  shall  show  that  what  this  spirit  says  to  the  heart  in  which  it  reigns, 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Jansenius;  for  it  inspires  us 
to  believe  that  God  could  never  be  the  first  to  fail  in  fidelity  to  the 
righteous  and  that  once  and  again  we  receive  His  graces  in  vain  .  .  . 
so  that  it  is  not  true  that  grace  imposes  on  man’s  will  the  necessity 
of  accepting  it.  There  are  few  works  of  piety,  or  none,  in  which 
these  sentiments  are  not  noticeable.2 

He  selects,  in  support  of  his  declaration,  neither  Jesuit  nor 
Capuchin  spiritual  experts,  but  Jansenists — Hermant,  Mere  Agnes, 
Desmares,  Sacy,  Nicole,  Saint-Cyran.  So  true  is  it  that  those  authors 
did  not  whole-heartedly  believe  what  they  sustained  in  their  theological 
controversies!  They  cease  to  be  Jansenists  directly,  to  quote  Bonal, 
“  they  sit  down  to  study  peaceably  the  theology  of  grace  in  the  pure 
words  of  the  Gospel.”3  He  has  already  said,  pressing  his  favourite 
idea  almost  to  extremity: 

One  must  own  so  great  a  difference  between  the  speech  of  man  and 
the  speech  of  God  .  .  .  more  especially  in  dealing  with  eternal 
predestination  and  divine  grace  .  .  .  that  the  most  learned  and  the 
most  holy,  no  matter  how  eloquent,  do  but  confuse  and  bewilder 
me  .  .  .  but  when  God  speaks  I  am  calmed  and  reassured,  and  on  this 

1  Le  cbretien,  p.  189. 

2  Lei  sentiments  du  S.  Augustin  sur  la  grdce  opposes  a  ceux  de  Jansenius ,  by  P.  Jean  Leporcq, 
2nd  edit.  (1700),  Preface.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  introduction 
of  devotional  literature  into  a  book  of  doctrine.  P.  Leporcq’s  volume,  read  long  ago,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  me  the  idea  of  the  present  work. 

3  Le  chritien ,  II.  218. 
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point  meseems  as  if  all  souls  had  cause  to  cry  with  the  Spouse  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  Let  Him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  His  mouth.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  O  Theophron,  when  thou  art  alarmed  by  the  discourses 
of  the  most  eminent,  be  not  surprised  if  I  counsel  thee  for  a  while 
to  close  those  learned  books  that  do  but  bewilder  thee,  and  to  open 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  For  in  the  touch  of  mortal  man 
there  ever  appears  some  impress  of  his  limitations,  some  trace  of  his 
humanity.  As  every  body  has  its  shadow,  so  every  created  spirit  has 
some  penumbra  of  the  creature,  in  an  ambiguity  or  contradiction, 
nay,  even  obscurity  or  doubt.1 

Nor  does  Bonal  shrink  from  including  in  “  every  created  spirit  ” 
even  “  the  incomparable  S.  Augustine,”  who,  while  not  saying 
what  Jansenius  has  put  into  his  mouth,  yet  has  certain  passages 
of  disquieting  tendencies. 

(S.  Augustine)  is  so  adroit  that,  if  he  convinces  me,  I  am  totally  on 
his  side  henceforward,  and  he  is  so  holy  that,  if  he  does  not  convince 
me,  I  yet  cannot  take  part  against  him.  Thus,  when  I  read  his  books, 
if  I  am  not  always  conquered,  I  am  yet  gained  to  his  side,  since  when 
reason  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  win  my  consent,  the  unction  of 
the  spirit  has  grace  to  edify  my  conscience.  Grace  is  poured  upon  his 
lips,  and  thus,  God  has  blessed  him  eternally;  through  it  he  remains 
always  master.  Whatever  I  do,  he  is  a  mighty  conqueror  who  disarms 
me,  a  saint  who  bewitches  me  by  his  arts.  When  my  judgement  is 
unshaken,  my  will  nevertheless  wants  to  follow  him.  When  he  girds 
his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  he 
is  very  powerful,  the  people  fall  under  him,  his  sharp  arrows  pierce 
the  heart  of  the  king’s  enemies;  or  when  he  arms  himself  for  some 
undertaking  solely  with  his  charm  and  beauty,  he  prospers  and  reigns 
without  resistance;  so  that  whether  he  proves  his  assertions  or  does 
not  prove  them,  whether  he  argues  with  subtlety  or  discourses  with 
eloquence,  whether  he  draws  his  conclusions  from  truth  or  conjectures 
from  probability,  I  not  merely  acquiesce  in  his  arguments,  but  I 
admire  so  much  the  skill  of  his  method,  that  I  cede  to  the  authority 
of  his  prejudices,  and  if  I  do  not  hold  all  his  conclusions  as  articles  of 
faith,  that  does  not  hinder  me  from  respecting  his  very  guesses.2 

1  Le  chritien,  II.  218. 

°  Le  chretien  du  temps ,  II.  298.  Yves  de  Paris  writes  more  roundly :  “  By  the  Church, 
I  do  not  mean  solely  the  holy  doctors,  because  their  writings  at  times  present  such  difficulties 
as  to  be  a  good  weapon  for  heretics  defending  their  false  opinions.  .  .  .  S.  Augustine  would 
seem  to  wish  to  annihilate  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  sustain  the  necessity  of  grace.  .  .  . 
S.  Jerome  appears  to  disapprove  of  marriage  ...  in  short,  one  must  not  draw  infallible  and 
absolute  conclusions  from  passages  of  the  Fathers.”  Des  mistricordes  de  Dieu ,  pp.  161-2. 
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This  page  is  almost  perfect.  Sainte-Beuve,  with  that  delicate  literary 
palate  of  his,  should  have  known  it!  Such  harmonious  and  subtle 
balance  between  submission  and  independence,  such  tenderness  in 
the  admiration,  such  delicacy  in  the  criticism,  could  not  but  have 
appealed  to  him;  in  comparing  the  hero-worship  of  Port- Royal 
and  of  these  Humanists  of  ours,  he  would  have  seen  the  distinction 
between  the  fetish- worship  of  the  former  and  the  religion  of  the 
latter. 

III.  For  a  controversialist  of  this  epoch  Bonal  is  relatively  very 
moderate.  Only  in  passing  does  he  emphasize  the  favourite  sin  of 
his  opponents. 

To  blame  the  Church  of  our  days  may  be  equivocal  and  especially 
dangerous  in  the  mouth  of  those  who,  like  the  Pharisee,  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  not  being  as  other  men.  These,  on  coming  to  pass  a  three 
days’  retreat  in  the  country,  no  sooner  have  lost  sight  of  the  city 
towers,  and  eaten  two  or  three  repasts  of  herbs  or  lentils,  than  they 
blossom  in  their  own  eyes  into  perfect  penitents,  holy  anchorites,  and 
supreme  lawgivers,  each  tempted  like  Elijah  to  cry  to  God,  “  I  alone 
am  left  in  Israel !  5,1 

Such  mischievous  pinpricks  are  amusing,  but  the  great  merit  of 
Bonal  is  his  keen  intuitive  analysis  of  Port-Royal  psychology.  He 
reproaches  these  “  extreme  doctors  ”  for  “  the  ambition  ” — a  very 
neat  word — of  their  thought.  They  approve — 

of  nothing  virtuous,  if  it  is  not  heroic;  of  nothing  Christian  that  is 
not  miraculous;  of  nothing  tolerable,  all  must  be  inimitable.  This 
partakes  rather  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Stoic  or  the  ostentation  of  the 
Pharisee  than  of  the  meekness  of  the  Christian.  .  .  .  It  is  an  exquisite 
and  fastidious  mental  temperament  which  can  scarce  content  itself 
with  reality,  and  in  which  the  quest  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful  is 
rather  a  superstition  than  a  duty.  For  such  all  that  might  be  better 
is  badly  done;  mediocrity  is  a  crime,  what  is  not  in  excess  is  wanting; 
what  is  not  above  the  everyday  is  too  trivial.  For  such  greatness 
consists  in  size ;  nought  save  what  ravishes  or  amazes  can  be  appreciated 
.  .  .  all  achievements  inferior  to  the  Ideal  are  despicable.2 

Might  he  not  be  writing  on  romanticism,  rating  Arnauld  for  his  lack 
of  taste?  Sacred  or  secular,  all  Humanists  must  present  a  solid  front 
before  the  many-sided  aspects  of  inhumanity,  of  exaggeration.  This 


1  Le  chrhien ,  III.  201. 


2  Hid.,  Ill,  Introduction,  §  24. 
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too  would  have  appealed  to  Sainte-Beuve,  and  have  shown  him 
the  essential  contradiction  of  his  Port-Royal.  1  he  strict  moralist  is 
justified  in  adopting  a  company  of  such  complicated,  rich,  and  varied 
personalities,  but  the  greatest  of  modern  critics,  to  be  true  to  the 
logic  of  his  own  taste,  could  not  seriously  hesitate  between  Pere 
Bonal  and  Saint-Cyran.  I  admire  him  too  much  to  suppose  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  not  conscious  of  this;  his  notes,  his  retractations  sufficiently 
demonstrate  how  much  his  ripened  mind  was  troubled  by  the  wilful 
and  fugitive  parti-pris  of  his  youth.  According  to  a  perfect  Jansenist, 
“mediocrity”  is  a  vice;  according  to  Sainte-Beuve  it  can  only  be 
a  virtue. 

Bonal  continues: 

There  are  tragic  philosophers  as  well  as  poets.  Such  make  their 
sages,  as  the  others  their  characters,  larger  than  life.  Christianity 
has  her  Zeno,  her  Chrysippus,  her  Diogenes,  whose  precepts 
have  the  rigidity  of  statues,  the  height  of  Colossi.  With  them  each 
word  is  hyperbole,  each  maxim  paradox,  all  propositions  daring,  all 
ideas  extreme,  all  promises  immense.  They  are  the  giants  of  the 
sects.1 

Yet  these  men  were  by  no  means  mummers,  inculcating  austerity 
into  their  audience  in  hectoring  tones;  their  minds  merely  show  a 
fatal  lack  of  proportion.  Unreal  and  exaggerated,  they  construct, 
in  Bonal’s  phrase,  “  an  epic  religion,”  equally  at  variance  with  the 
wisdom  of  Christian  dogma  and  with  human  experience.  They  are 
enthusiastic  for  their  myths,  for  the  fabulous  monsters  peopling  their 
imagination,  such  as  their  conception  of  original  sin  and  of  grace, 
the  contrast  they  believed  to  exist  between  the  holiness  of  the 
Primitive  Church  and  the  decadence  of  modern  Christianity.  To 
remain  within  our  limits,  and  to  avoid  pure  theology,  we  will  consider 
the  latter  myth  only — a  good  subject,  which  has  not  lost  its  interest, 
and  which  Bonal  develops  with  as  much  penetration  as  daring. 

It  is  a  question  demanding  deep  attention  in  these  days,  Theophron, 
when  certain  profess  to  think  so  badly  of  their  century  as  to  vilify  it 
perpetually  as  a  lost,  incurable,  and  hopeless  era.  The  purity  of  the 
Primitive  Church  is  their  war-cry,  as  if  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had 
fled  from  earth  a  thousand  years  ago.  .  .  .  The  race  of  good 
Christians,  they  tell  us,  is  done  .  .  .  the  Church  is  at  her  last  gasp; 

1  Le  chretien ,  III,  Introduction,  §  36. 
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Jesus  Christ  is  departed,  leaving  us  nought  save  the  myrrh  and  aloes 
of  His  graveclothes  .  .  .  that  is,  some  shreds  of  exterior  devotion 
in  ceremonies  and  sacraments.1 

Such  beliefs  that  “  our  fathers  were  better  men  than  we,  the  first 
men  of  finer  clay,”  are  very  well  explained  by  Bonal. 

Those  great  actions  which  we  but  hear  with  our  ears,  but  do  not 
behold  with  our  eyes,  come  before  us  .  .  .  without  their  penumbra 
of  opposition  and  repulsive  circumstances.  .  .  .  There  is  no  opposi¬ 
tion  in  us  to  contest  their  dignity  or  begrudge  their  praise  .  .  . 
whereas  we,  when  confronted  with  the  most  perfect  examples  of  virtues 
in  our  own  days,  are  principally  conscious  of  every  disadvantageous 
condition  about  them.  .  .  .  Thus  the  good  which  we  but  hear  of, 
looms  greater  to  us  than  the  good  which  we  see,  whether  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  eye  is  most  searching  and  exigent  ...  or  whether  we 
magnify  moral  ideas  to  greater  extent  than  the  acts  representing 
them.2 

Mingled  with  the  many  just  reasons  for  admiring  and  even  exalting 
early  Christianity  above  the  later  ages  of  the  Church,  there  is  “  often 
much  delusion.” 

Were  the  limits  of  truth  respected,  all  would  be  well,  but  human 
imagination  takes  the  liberty  of  imposing  much  fable  on  a  slight 
foundation  of  history,  above  all  in  its  waking  dream  of  privileged 
and  happy  years,  made  all  of  fine  gold,  which  will  never  come  again, 
in  which  the  good  was  all  pure.3 

Nevertheless  “  it  is  an  ancient  evil  that,  both  in  our  time  and  in 
every  time,  there  have  been  few  perfect.”4 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  believe  that  the  main  mass  of  the  early 
Christians  were  perfect.  ...  Sin  of  every  kind  abounded  in  the 
days  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles.  .  .  .  Crime  is  not  such  a  modern 
invention  as  some  would  aver.  ...  It  is  but  a  daydream  that  there 
ever  existed  a  nation  of  true  ascetics,  a  Church  made  up  of  great 
mortified  souls.  The  mass  of  Christendom  has  always  been  composed 
of  weak  and  imperfect  persons.5 

The  historical  romanticism  of  the  great  Arnauld  and  Port-Royal 
might  confess  as  much  :  but  they  protest,  that  at  least  the  Early  Church 

1  Le  chrkien ,  III.  ioo;  IV.  105.  2  Ibid.,  III.  ill.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  102-4. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  18-19.  5  Ibid.,  IV.  hi  ;  HI-  152. 
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held  up  the  inflexible  rigour  of  her  penitential  discipline  before  her 
faulty  children,  while  the  Church  of  to-day  but  shows  herself  too 
indulgent  towards  the  world  and  its  ways.  Bonal  will  not  disallow 
the  objection;  he  indeed  amplifies  it  with  a  verve  worthy  of  the 
coming  Provinciates. 

Does  not  comparison  of  primitive  severity  with  our  tremendous 
relaxation,  Theophron,  afford  cause  to  inveigh  against  the  impenitence 
of  our  day?  Must  we  not  desire  to  cry  aloud:  Who  could  have 
dreamed  that  on  a  time  the  terrible  and  touching  drama  (of  ancient 
penance)  would  ever  be  turned  into  a  vain  show  .  .  .  that  abridged 
penances  would  be  invented,  that  all  the  painful  series  of  acts 
imposed  upon  the  first  Christians  should  nowadays  be  reduced  to  the 
mere  unpleasantness  of  making  one’s  confession.  Alas,  that  the 
practice  of  committing  and  confessing  the  same  sins  over  and  over 
again,  tends  to  deaden  all  remorse,  even  to  stifle  all  shame.  Alas, 
that  the  reconciliation  after  mortal  sin,  which  formerly  in  most  cases 
cost  a  full  year  of  penance  and  fasting,  should  have  come  to  cost  no 
more  than  the  recitation  of  a  few  Paters  or  Psalms,  easily  despatched 
in  a  half-hour  or  so ! 

Does  it  not  indeed  seem  that  such  comparison  gives  grounds  for  the 
accusation  that  the  complaisant  theology  of  our  days  has  wiped  away 
all  trace  of  penitential  tears,  substituting  for  the  worn  and  weeping 
visage  of  primitive  penitence  one  roseate  and  well-liking,  in 
a  word  a  smiling  sorrow,  a  becoming  melancholy,  a  charming  re¬ 
pentance  very  little  inconvenienced  by  its  sin.1 

He  must  be  sure  of  his  cause  in  order  to  show  so  bold  a  front  to 
his  adversaries !  It  is  the  serenity  of  good  sense  opposed  to  the  “  moral 
intoxication”  of  Puritanism.2  What  is  the  real  aim  of  these 
Reformers  ? 

If  it  were  necessary  to  undertake  the  general  reformation  of 
Christianity  on  these  sublime  models,  these  proud  and  lofty  rules, 
these  ceaseless  paradoxes  and  moral  hyperboles,  which  defy  instead  of 
correcting  us,  it  would  be  no  light  work.  Easier  to  replant  the 
terrestrial  paradise  throughout  all  our  borders  than  to  establish  in 
this  sense  what  might  be  called  the  purity  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
the  life  of  every  Christian.3 

1  Le  cbrStien ,  III.  163. 

2  “  There  may  be  excesses  of  devotion  and  moral  intoxications  which  cause  an  indigestion 

and  nausea  of  the  spirit,  which  only  cause  disease  to  souls  instead  of  rendering  them  robust.” 
{Ibid.,  III.  152.)  3  Ibid.,  III.  152-3. 
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For  him  personally  the  difference  between  the  ancient  severity  and 
the  present  indulgence  of  the  Church  is  of  no  consequence. 

If  Christianity  is  not  nowadays  sentenced  to  all  the  rigours  of  the 
ancient  canons  .  .  .  public  confession,  long  banishment  from 
Communion,  delayed  absolution  .  .  .  sackcloth,  hairshirts,  and 
visible  ashes,  it  is  because  the  day  is  past  of  those  virile  ardent  customs 
fit  only  for  the  robust  ardour  of  youth,  the  fervour  of  the  novice,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  recruit.  In  its  declining  years  it  needs  a  mitigated 
reformation.1 

But  is  this  degeneracy?  No,  according  to  Bonal,  it  is  rather  normal 
development  blessed  of  God,  perhaps  genuine  progress. 

The  graces  of  the  Church  in  robust  youth  were  the  fervour  ot 
martyrdom  and  the  austerity  of  penance.  Now  towards  the  end  of 
the  world,  our  heritage  of  the  ancient  Church  is  the  fulness  of  doctrine 
and  skill  in  direction  and  guidance. 

The  primitive  Church  boasted  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  the 
Stylites,  the  modern  Church  of  F ran^ois  de  Sales. 

Since  miraculous  conversions  have  ceased  and  faith  no  longer  runs 
risk  of  martyrdom  .  .  .  the  age  of  a  colder  Christianity  has  set  in, 
the  Age  of  prudence  and  of  Christian  Reason,  of  science  and  explicit 
theology,  the  age  of  criticism  and  of  persuasiveness.2 

Let  the  reader  suspend  his  judgment  on  this  comparison,  which  is 
curious  and  obscure,  but  no  more  than  a  beginning.  It  deals  with 
a  delicate  subject,  which  puts  a  strain,  not  on  Bonal’s  lofty  and 
penetrating  intellect,  but  on  his  literary  methods.  As  has  been  shown 
by  quotation,  this  writer  in  general  adopts  the  style  of  the  elder 
Balzac  in  reiterations  and  amplifications,  a  style  perhaps  too  much 
neglected  nowadays,  but  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  every  occasion. 
In  the  passages  above  quoted,  it  certainly  has  involved  Bonal  in 
wordiness  and  a  lack  of  flexibility.  His  use  of  the  conventional 
metaphor  of  the  Church’s  youth  and  age  adds  to  his  difficulties  by 
imposing  on  him  inevitably  certain  epithets  more  or  less  equivocal. 
“  Cold  ”  is  naturally  the  opposite  of  “  ardent,”  “  fiery,”  “enthusiasm,” 
but  with  him  it  is  cold  reason,  not  cold  death.  "I  he  question  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  excuse  such  detailed  treatment.  But  let  Bonal  justify 


1  Le  chreiien ,  III.  142-3. 


2  Ibid.,  III.  141-2. 
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himself.  In  his  eyes  the  Church  grown  old  may  be  less  striking, 
but  she  is  not  less  Christian  than  in  her  youth. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  not  always  at  work  making  prophets, 
martyrs,  anchorites;  it  is  as  busy  fashioning  good  fathers,  good 
children,  good  masters,  good  lackeys.1 

The  Many  have  come  into  the  Church;  it  would  be  a  chimerical 
task  to  force  or  wile  them  into  the  heroic  setting  that  enshrines  the 
Few  of  Early  Christianity. 

What  should  be,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  is  being  done  daily,  is  to 
establish  in  the  lives  of  each  and  all,  faithful  correspondence  to 
vocation,  perseverance  in  the  manifold  tasks  of  ordinary  life,  a  sober 
sanity  ruling  our  doings,  according  to  the  lines  of  order  or  office  and 
the  capacity  of  each  one.2 

Thus  explained,  his  former  term  “  a  mitigated  reformation  ”  need 
offend  none;  “  rich  mediocrity,”  “  wise  sobriety,”  do  not  mean  that 
modern  Christians  are  dispensed  from  carrying  their  Cross,  but  only 
that  the  practices  of  ancient  times  are  no  longer  incumbent  on  them. 
The  change  is  but  on  the  surface;  far  from  authorising  any  real 
relaxing,  it  in  reality  deepens  spiritual  life.  The  Church, 

that  wise  mother,  models  herself  upon  the  Divine  method  .  .  . 
which  governs  in  diverse  manners  the  ancient  and  modern  genera¬ 
tions  of  mankind  and,  while  holding  up  the  ideal  of  one  common¬ 
wealth  before  Hebrew  Synagogue  and  Christian  Church  alike,  yet, 
having  imposed  on  the  former  a  strange  number  of  meticulous 
ceremonies,  lay  upon  the  second  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  essence 
of  all  the  interwoven  forests  of  the  Judaic  laws.3 

Practices  and  ceremonies,  necessary  enough,  are  yet  subordinated  by 
the  Church  to  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  the  inward,  in  a  word  to  the 
development  of  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  “  comes  not  with 
tumult,”  which  is  “  within  the  soul.” 


In  our  times  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  true  mortification  of  spirit 
is  often  more  efficacious  and  fitting  than  excessive  maceration  of  the 
body,  that  God  sanctifies  more  souls  in  these  latter  days  of  the  Church 
by  the  ordinary  life  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ  than  by  the 
austerities  of  Elijah  and  S.  John  the  Baptist. 


1  Le  chrStien ,  III.  154. 


2  Ibid.,  III.  153. 


Ibid.,  III.  170. 
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Compared  with  this  supreme  law  of  “  inwardness,”  the  formal 
u  Primitiveness”  of  the  Jansenists  appears  tinged  with  Judaism,  almost 
puerile. 

On  this  consideration,  Theophron,  fear  and  severity  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  souls,  lest,  by  being 
too  anxious  to  gain  them,  we  risk  losing  them  altogether.  Let  us 
demand  of  our  Christians  tire  necessary,  the  chief,  the  essential,  and 
leave  the  supernumerary  alone.1 

The  “  supernumerary,”  that  is,  for  example,  the  public  confession 
which  the  great  Amauld,  solemn  youth,  dreamed  of  restoring,  with 
all  its  dramatic  accessories  of  ashes  and  the  like  for  the  sinner  in  the 
porch.  “  The  necessary,  the  chief,  the  essential,”  is  inward  perfection, 
that  charity  which  Puritan  oratory  paralyses  and  stifles. 

The  summary  of  true  spiritual  devotion  and  the  upshot  of  the 
precept  taught  by  S.  Paul,  is  charity  .  .  .  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  sombre  religion  ever  living  in  fear,  restless  and 
feverish,  which  in  efforts  after  virtue  at  once  austere  and  arrogant, 
vaunts  melancholy  as  perfection  and  sadness  as  a  celestial  grace; 
which  claims  the  dreamer  as  one  inspired,  the  scrupulous  as  a  saint, 
the  dismal  as  a  prophet;  which  canonises  its  fears,  vapours,  dreams, 
convulsions,  ecstasies,  illnesses,  as  visions,  oracles,  revelations,  and 
the  pains  of  love.  Nothing  of  all  this  is  Christianity,  since,  for  the  inner 
man,  the  end  of  the  precept  is  the  charity  that  arises  from  the  depths 
of  a  purified  heart  and  good  conscience,  far  removed  from  all 
tremblings  of  a  sombre  and  sickly  superstition  fearing  God  as  a  tyrant 
instead  of  loving  Him  as  a  father;  distrusting  Him  as  a  pettifogger 
instead  of  abandoning  oneself  to  Him  as  a  protector;  groping  along 
the  road  alarmed  at  every  shadow,  thrown  into  despair  at  nothing, 
taking  every  temptation  for  sin  and  every  sigh  for  devotion.2 

Bonal  will  not  agree  for  a  moment  that  relaxation  of  the  Church’s 
external  discipline  entails  loss  of  spiritual  fervour.  If  he  had  told  us 
all  his  mind,  we  should  see  that  he  held  the  contrary  view. 

For  if  in  the  end  of  her  days  the  Church  has  age  and  sterility  for  her 
portion,  it  is  after  the  fashion  of  those  illustrious  and  holy  women, 
Sara  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  yet  miraculously  fruitful.  There 
are  yet  Isaacs  and  John  Baptists  to  be  born  in  these  later  times  of 
Christianity,  true  Christians  in  a  withered,  worn,  cold,  and  wrinkled 
century. 

1  Le  chritien,  III.  145.  Ibid.,  III.  144-5- 
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Numberless  failures  there  may  be,  yet 

there  are  to  be  found  altogether  as  great  a  number  of  saintly  souls 
as  ever  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  in  whom  faith  shines  with  all 
its  splendour,  and  charity  glows  with  all  its  warmth.  Looking  back 
on  bygone  centuries,  not  even  excepting  the  first  five  .  .  .  matters 
in  the  Christian  Commonwealth  have  frequently  been  in  a  more 
parlous  state  than  now  and  Christianity  more  decayed  than  she  is 
to-day.  .  .  .  One  might  even  plead  something  to  our  century’s 
advantage  in  a  close  comparison  with  the  past,  but  let  us  preserve 
our  humility  and  not  insist  upon  making  a  formal  trial  of  precedence. 

Be  it  sufficient  to  affirm 

that  at  the  bitterest  season  of  the  winter  of  the  centuries,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  a  sort  of  antiperistasis  keeps  itself  warm  in  faithful 
individuals,  and  to-day  produces  acts  of  as  pure  an  evangelical 
perfection  as  could  be  found  in  the  golden  age,  and  the  highest 
innocence  of  Christendom.1 

It  is  time  moreover  to  abandon  a  metaphor  ridden  to  death  by  the 
opposing  party. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Church  of  God  may  be  ancient,  but  she  is  not 
aged.  .  .  .  The  Church,  the  Spouse  of  God,  holy  Temple  builded 
by  Him  of  living  stones  to  endure  and  reign  in  Him  throughout 
eternity,  cannot  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  time,  or  pay  tribute 
to  mortality.  ...  In  whatever  age,  however  cold  souls  may  have 
grown,  however  drowsy  the  world,  there  is  always  some  hour  in  which 
this  wise  Spouse  of  God  is  sought,  no  season  in  which  the  light  of 
doctrine  and  the  fire  of  holiness  are  not  to  be  found  in  her  lodging, 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  Aye,  and  in  our  own  days  saints  of  all 
degrees  there  are — some  surpassing  many  of  old,  some  who  equal 
them,  multitudes  who  follow  afar  off,  climbing  toilsomely  the 
hill  of  the  Lord,  yet  who  at  last  reach  the  summit.  Many  also  who 
falling  on  the  road,  or  perchance  straying  from  it,  summon  courage 
to  pursue  their  journey  at  a  quicker  pace,  and,  though  weary  and 
belated  in  spite  of  their  follies  or  their  falls,  arrive  safe  home.2 

IV.  Bonal  is  no  less  sane  or  eloquent  upon  the  basis  of  doctrine 
and  on  the  cruel  romancings  founded  by  Jansenism  on  the  theology 
of  Grace.  It  is  delightful  to  follow  the  spontaneous  reactions,  the 
instinctive  repulsions  which  this  lofty  thinker  feels  for  what  he 
roundly  calls,  in  one  decisive  word,  “  the  inhuman  theology.”3 

1  Le  cbretien,  III.  120-4.  2  Ibid..,  III.  124,  128.  3  Ibid.,  II.  11. 
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Some  (he  says)  find  this  system  highly  Christian,  although  at  heart 
they  feel  and  acknowledge  it  not  only  hard,  but  horrible.  But,  con¬ 
founding  their  phrases  with  those  of  S.  Paul,  such  hardness  and 
terror  seem  to  purify  their  own  devotion,  and  the  more  they  shake 
with  fear,  the  more  do  they  imagine  themselves  thrilled  with  piety. 

.  .  .  There  are  certain  eyes  which  take  but  a  faint  pleasure  in 
beholding  pleasant  country  scenes  in  a  picture  gallery,  but  which 
pasture  with  terrible  delight  upon  those  of  conflagrations  and  ship¬ 
wreck  ...  as  though  the  more  fatal  and  tragic  the  subject  the 
greater  the  satisfaction  they  find  in  them.1 

The  temper  of  rigid  piety  brought  forth  under  this  morbid  system, 
is  the  more  morbid  that  it  infects  religious  souls  already  inclined  to 
scrupulosity.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  victims  of  the 
Provinciates — and  I  am  one  of  those  whom  this  masterpiece  has  not 
convinced — our  authors  did  not  belong  to  this  school.  Nevertheless 
they  considered  Jansenist  morality  as  dangerous  as  relaxed  morality, 
nay,  more  so,  since  the  latter  after  all  only  deceives  those  willing  to 
be  deceived  by  it. 

The  fruits  of  this  too  rigid  doctrine  ...  are  not  less  to  be  feared 
and  avoided  than  the  effects  of  an  over-indulgent  theology. 

The  injury  done  to  Jesus  Christ  by  those  who  in  their  complaisance 
.  indulge  the  weakness  of  souls,  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
laxity  of  their  day  and  guarantee  impunity  to  the  vices,  is  in  sooth 
truly  deplorable.  Nevertheless  all  this  is  no  ground  for  approving 
the  bullying  temper  of  those  who  set  the  standard  of  Christianity  so 
high  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  all.2 

Yves  of  Paris,  as  a  philosopher,  goes  even  farther. 

The  devotion  of  Christianity  has  always  been  less  injured  by  preach¬ 
ing  a  great  relaxation  of  life,  to  which  Conscience  can  never  consent, 
than  by  straining  its  practices  into  insupportable  rigour,  outrunning 
all  the  rules  of  discretion.  For  Nature,  unable  to  endure  such 
violence,  runs  to  the  other  extreme  in  efforts  to  regain  its  liberty. 

Thence,  Plato  lays  down,  those  superstitions  ascribing  to 
God  that  which  He  is  not,  usually  terminate  in  impiety  which  denies 
Him  altogether.  The  soul,  figuring  Him  under  impossible  and 
unreasonable  conditions,  finally  ceases  to  believe  in  or  to  adore 
Him.3 

1  Le  cbretien,  II,  Introduction,  §  14.  2  Ibid.,  Ill,  Introduction,  §  36. 

3  Des  mistricordes  de  Dieu  en  la  conduits  de  I’homme,  1645. 
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In  the  phrase,  “  to  which  Conscience  can  never  consent,”  I  find 
the  conclusive  answer  to  the  indignation  of  Pascal’s  outbursts. 
Either  he  has  misunderstood  the  casuists,  or,  if  he  has  under¬ 
stood  them,  they  are  not  so  terrible;  they  cannot  achieve  the 
impossible  and  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience.  True,  they  may  possibly 
furnish  a  pretext  for  hypocrisy,  but  in  the  lower  strata  of  religious 
thought — there  is  undoubtedly  something  which  “  consents  ”  to 
the  weakening  terrors  of  the  ancient  SeLcriSaiiu.ovta ,  the  frightful 
superstition  which  casts  the  nightmare  shadows  accursed  by  Lucretius, 

Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans — 

and  which,  even  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  can  still  inspire  so 
many  crimes,  and  cause  so  much  suffering.  Tantum  relligio  potuit. 

.  .  .  Port-Royal  has  had  its  Iphigenias,  Marie-Claire  Arnauld,  for 
instance,  tormented  by  Saint-Cyran.  Bonal  points  out  that,  under 
colour  of  exalting  the  Primitive  Church  and  defending  Grace,  may 
be  formed — 

an  arrogant  and  imperious  sect  of  reformers,  terrifying  to  gentle 
natures  .  .  .  which,  by  fitting  Christianity  with  a  coat  of  porcupine 
quills  and  transforming  it  into  a  prickly,  frightful  and  untouchable 
thing,  forms  perhaps  some  few  self-sufficient  ascetics,  but  many  weak 
and  despairing  souls,  and  a  goodly  number  of  impenitent  libertines.1 

The  Humanist  authors  are  unanimous  in  emphasizing  the  quasi¬ 
necessary  liaison  between  rigorous  dogmatism  in  doctrine  and  morals 
on  one  side  and  libertinage  on  the  other. 

The  lax  and  irreligious  take  delight  in  persuading  themselves  and 
others  that  all  the  world  is  much  of  a  muchness;  that  they  are  not 
the  only  bad  Christians;  that  those  who  live  a  consistently  bad  life 
are  quite  as  good  as  others  who  make  fitful  efforts  after  better  things; 
that  those  who  frequently  confess  and  communicate,  with  imperfect 
and  ordinary  dispositions,  are  as  impenitent,  nay,  it  may  be,  more 
sacrilegious  than  those  who  never  make  their  communions  at  all! 
Severe  doctrine  is  to  these  thinkers  an  arena  .  .  .  where  they  can 
tilt  at  all  possible  and  real  devotion,  by  insisting  upon  an  ideal  and 
unattainable  reformation. 

Such  persons  derive  nothing  from  intercourse  with  the  reformers, 

save  these  three  vices  .  .  .  despair  of  ever  being  a  good  Christian 
•  •  •  a  bad  opinion  of  all  their  world  unless  it  adheres  exactly  to 

1  Le  chrStien,  III.  14. 
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their  author  or  their  party,  and  lastly,  an  audacity  and  obstinacy  in 
pronouncing  upon  all  points  of  faith  and  manners,  otherwise  than 
the  Church  has  done.1 

Where  it  does  not  lead  directly  to  despair,  Jansenism  is  an  incentive 
to  indolence.  Jacques  d’ Autun  brings  forward  this  danger. 

What  can  be  easier  than  to  wait  for  and  undergo  the  movements  of 
God  in  a  soul  with  no  trouble  of  penitence  or  amends;  to  believe 
that,  if  oneself  is  predestinated,  it  is  superfluous  to  consider  how  many 
are  rejected;  that  mankind’s  lot  has  been  decided  by  Original  Sin, 
and  that  if  God  wills  to  leave  the  individual  in  the  mass,  he  can  but 
peiish,  but  if  God  wills  to  draw  him  out  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  let  Him 
do  it;  that  the  Divine  operates  upon  will,  power,  and  action,  that  our 
consent  or  aid  goes  for  nothing  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner;  that  our 
good  works  are  all  of  God,  and  that,  as  we  deserve  nothing,  it  is 
useless  to  take  any  trouble  whatever.2 

D’ Autun,  of  course,  here  pushes  logic  tojabsurdity ;  no  serious  Jansenist 
could  or  would  ever  have  gone  so  far,  and  no  honest  conscience  would 
be  affected  by  it.  But  in  view  of  the  importance  unwisely  assigned 
to  the  preaching  of  this  theological  determinism,  the  apprehensions 
of  d’ Autun  and  of  Bonal  appear  justified  by  a  certain  charming 
witness,  herself  holding  no  brief  for  either  side  in  the  case,  the 
Marquise  de  Sable.  Mme.  de  Choisy,  writing  to  Mme.  de  Maure, 
recounts  that 

she  (Mme.  de  Sable)  found  fault  with  me  for  pronouncing  severely 
against  M.  Arnauld,  but  is  it  right  that  any  individual,  without  an 
order  from  the  King,  or  a  Papal  brief,  himself  not  even  a  bishop  or 
so  much  as  a  c«n?,  should  incessantly  write  upon  religious  reforms 
and  thus  trouble  souls  to  such  a  point  as  to  turn  many  into  libertines 
or  unbelievers  ?  I  know  what  I  say,  seeing,  ever  since  these  propositions 
of  grace  came  out,  courtiers  and  worldlings  kicking  over  the  traces, 
crying,  “  Eh,  what  matters  it  what  we  do,  since,  if  we  have  grace, 
we  are  saved,  and  if  we  have  not, — we  are  done  for  anyway !  ”  I  hey 
wind  up  with,  “  The  whole  thing  is  nonsense,  a  religious  wrestling- 
bout,  one  side  championing  one  opinion,  the  other  the  other! 
When  Easter  comes,  they  are  as  bewildered  as  stuck  pigs,  not  knowing 
where  to  turn  and  being  overwhelmed  with  doubts.  Soon  they  take 
courage  and  dream  no  more  of  confession,  declaring,  “  What  is 

1  Le  cbrStien ,  Introduction,  §  35-6. 

2  Justes  espSrances  de  notre  salut  opposies  au  dSsespoir  du  sitcle,  by  the  Capuchin  Jacques 
d’ Autun,  1649.  II.  77  5-6. 
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written  is  written!  ”  That  is  what  these  Jansenists  have  done  for 
worldly  folk.  As  for  true  Christians,  it  is  needless  that  so  much 
should  be  written  for  their  edification,  seeing  that  these  know 
perfectly  what  one  must  do  to  live  according  to  commandment.1 

VI.  In  this  long  controversy  of  Devout  Humanism  with 
Jansenism,  we  must  above  all  retain  the  positive  assertions,  the 
passionate  certitude  of  the  Humanists.  Whether  the  subject  under 
consideration  is  the  salvation  of  unbelievers,  the  fate  of  infants 
dying  unbaptized,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  or  even 
definitions  of  Christianity  and  Grace,  our  authors,  and  especially 
Bonal,  whom  we  have  chosen  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party,  express 
themselves  with  a  decision,  a  generosity,  and  a  warmth  of  eloquence 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  enlist  universal  sympathy. 

Is  it  imaginable  (says  Bonal)  that  God  should  have  taken  no  heed 
and  have  no  tenderness  whatever  for  those  countless  souls  who  have 
never  seen  or  known  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
cherish  so  daring  a  certainty  as  to  assert  beyond  question  that  the 
multitudes  who  have  never  borne  the  name  of  Christian  shall  have 
no  share  in  Christian  Grace?  Yet  some  declare  as  much  as  though 
from  special  revelation,  nay,  more,  believe  that  they  honour  God 
by  such  a  savage  creed !  ...  So  fierce  a  decree,  discredited  by  its 
own  language,  is  far  indeed  from  breathing  the  Divine  air  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  call  “  the  mind  of  the  Lord  it  has  not  even 
a  ray,  a  shadow,  of  humanity,  because  it  breathes  nothing  but 
inhumanity.2 

Strong  as  is  the  word  “savage,”  yet  is  it  too  strong?  Nay, — 

the  Church  of  God  has  no  such  crue  sentiments,  nothing  should 
persuade  her  that  for  over  forty  centu  ies,  from  Cain  down  to  the 
Death  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  Apos  es,  and  beyond,  there  should 
have  been  accomplished  through  lack  o  grace  so  general  and  terrible 
a  destruction  of  souls  lost  for  want  of  aid,  a  mass  of  wreckage  moreover 
destined  to  increase  until  the  Judgement  Day,  wherever  the  tidings 
of  Jesus  Christ  have  never  been  borne.3 

This  letter,  written  in  December,  1655,  and  therefore  contemporary  with  Bonal’s 
Chrttien ,  was  discovered  among  Conrart’s  papers.  L.  Aubineau  apparently  was  the  first 
to  publish  it  in  an  article  on  Maynard’s  edition  of  the  Provinciates,  in  1852,  reprinted  in  the 
literary  notices  of  Aubineau  in  the  XV He  sikle,  1859. 

2  Le  chretien,  II.  4. 

Ibid.,  p.  262.  All  grace  comes  to  us  through  Christ  and  there  is  no  salvation  save  through 
Him.  Naturally  Bonal  does  not  overlook  this  dogma  of  dogmas,  “  All  religion  leads  up  to 
Christ,  he  says  elsewhere,  “  the  Divine  is  made  man  to  make  man  divine  ”  (I.  24).  Or 
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Bonal  shows,  if  possible,  still  more  tenderness  to  infants  dying 
unbaptized. 

Certainly,  as  said  Pericles  haranguing  his  Athenians,  to  deprive  the 
republic  of  its  youth,  would  be  much  the  same  as  banishing  springtide 
from  the  year.  Cannot  we,  with  better  reason,  say  that  to  deprive 
such  little  ones  of  eternal  salvation,  would  be  to  tear  up  the  blossoms 
of  the  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant  ?  It  is  in  sooth  unlikely  that 
He  Who  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  harlots  and  publicans, 
would  close  it  to  such  innocents  who  have  never  had  either  the  time  or 
the  desire  to  sin.  Since  the  Word  Incarnate  united  the  tender  limbs 
of  an  infant  with  His  Divinity,  since  He  has  sanctified  the  womb  that 
bare  Him  and  the  breast  at  which  He  sucked,  the  very  swaddling- 
bands  and  cradle  of  infancy — shall  man  say  that  there  is  any  babe  so 
young  as  to  be  incapable  of  salvation,  too  unripe  for  grace?1 

This  is  but  a  prelude.  Bonal  naturally  hesitates  at  the  crux  of  this 
forgotten  controversy,  but  at  least  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that 
those  who  have  taken  no  pleasure  in  guilt  .  .  .  will  not  feel  the 
pains  of  penance  and  “  in  some  quiet  limbo  they  will  know  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  another  world.”2  Such  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  best  minds  of  the  day.  Why  should  it  have  scandalised 
Bossuet  ? 

again,  “  If  the  name  of  Christians  began  in  Antioch,  the  faith  of  Christians  began  in  the 
terrestrial  paradise  !  ”  (I.  24).  “  The  revelation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  has  been  through¬ 
out  the  ages  identical  in  essence  and  in  truth,  although  it  has  not  always  been  distributed  in 
the  same  degree.  .  .  .  We  may  say  that  Jesus  Christ  has  brought  the  Dayspring  to  every 
stage  of  the  Law,  as  the  sun  shines  on  all  the  zones,  glacial,  temperate,  and  torrid.  I  mean 
that  He  is  Lord  alone  of  spiritual  light  and  supernatural  grace  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
world,  alike  for  generations  under  the  Natural  Law,  or  the  Written  Law,  or  the  Law  of  the 
Gospels.”  (I.  9.)  Those  then  who  are  saved  without  having  explicitly  known  Christ  are 
still  only  saved  through  Him. 

I  need  not  pause  here  to  justify  technically  Bonal’s  theology ;  I  only  quote  these  texts  for 
their  intrinsic  value. 

Yves  de  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the  Jansenist  theses  upon  the  heathen  virtues  held  by 
them  to  be  no  more  than  sins,  remarks  that  this  is  “  the  most  abominable  idol,  the  most 
sacrilegious  opinion,  ever  conceived  in  the  human  mind  against”  Justice  and  Divine 
Mercy.  (Des  misiricordes ,  p.  61.)  On  the  implicit  knowledge  of  Christ,  cf.  Bonal, 
II.  Chap.  XXVI,  §15. 

1  Le  chritien,  II.  136. 

2  Ibid.  332.  It  would  seem  that  Bonal  in  his  heart  held  a  much  more  consoling  opinion, 
on  this  point.  “  We  do  not  say  with  Cajetan  that  God  accepts  the  prayers  and  regrets  of 
pious  parents  for  their  unbaptized  children  ;  we  do  not  even  say  with  Alexandre  de  Hales, 
S.  Bonaventura,  Sylvester,  Gabriel,  Gerson,  and  other  great  theologians  and  holy  doctors  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  the  right  of  applying  the  Merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  without  exterior  ceremonies  .  .  .  God  Himself  knows,  but  wills  not  to  reveal  it, 
save  in  His  Jerusalem  on  high.  .  .  .  But  without  following  or  condemning  any  of  these 
conjectures  ...”  (II.312  .) 
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Bonal  would  fain  have  all  the  world — pagans  before  Christ, 
children,  hardened  sinners — saved  by  Him. 

The  story  in  Genesis  of  the  wretched  Hagar’s  misfortune  .  .  . 
relates  how,  as  she  wandered  in  the  desert  of  Beersheba,  the  supply 
of  water  ran  short.  In  this  extremity,  the  unhappy  mother,  lacking 
the  courage  to  see  her  son  die,  laid  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  fled 
afar  off,  preferring  rather  to  quicken  his  end  than  to  witness  it.  But 
at  an  angelic  voice  from  Heaven,  telling  her  that  “  God  had  heard 
the  child’s  cry,”  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  well  at  hand,  whence 
she  drew  the  water  of  life  for  herself  and  her  Ishmael. 

Shall  not  this  mean,  Theophron,  that  God  is  the  true  Father  of 
all  forlorn  creatures,  of  mourning  mothers  and  of  forsaken  children? 
...  If  He  show  kindness  to  the  son  of  the  freewoman,  He  is  not 
therefore  cruel  towards  him  of  the  slave.  Does  He  hearken  to  the 
prayers  and  devotion  of  the  faithful  invoking  His  Holy  Name,  He 
yet  does  not  disdain  the  ignorance  and  blindness  of  nations  of 
unbelievers  who  know  not  the  mysteries  of  His  worship,  nor  the 
secrets  of  His  Revelation.  For  though  there  may  be  neither  cry  nor 
tear,  the  misery  of  His  children  has  a  voice  to  rise  to  the  throne  of  the 
Infinite  Father,  and  He  needs  neither  request  to  invoke  His  Pardon 
for  the  sinner  nor  reminder  of  what  clay  weak  nature  is  moulded 
and  that  man  is  but  frail  flesh.  It  is  enough  to  be  miserable  before  Him. 

.  .  .  Ah,  Theophron,  if  there  be  water  sufficing  among  the  sandhills 
and  drought  of  the  desert,  there  is  grace  of  God  enough  and  to  spare 
for  all  the  guilty  souls  wandering  and  wilful,  and  that  because  “  the 
Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  all  that  is  lost  and  it  is  not  the 
Will  of  your  Father  in  Heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish.”1 

The  gates  of  Port-Royal  cannot  prevail  against  the  sane  and 
kindly  beauty  of  this  page.  What  noble  sensibility  is  not  hidden 
under  the  “  sober  wisdom  ”  of  Bonal,  his  peaceable  good  sense  and 
the  discretion  of  his  taste.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  prophet  is  not  his, 
the  sudden  splendours  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Bossuet  find  no  reflection  in 
him;  he  is  rather  alarmed  by  any  excess,  even  of  the  pen.  He  remarks, 
in  the  preface  of  Le  chretien : 

Minds,  moderate  and  sincere,  seek  a  Christianity  calmer  and  more 
peaceful  (than  that  of  Jansenius),  which  steadies  and  comforts  the 
heart,  rather  than  a  feverish  and  restless  religion  which  immediately 
goes  to  the  head,  tormenting  and  fettering  the  conscience  instead  of 
healing  its  hurts. 


1  Le  chretien ,  II.  26-7. 
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He  writes  elsewhere,  To  reduce  the  whole  Christian  life  to 
“  destroying  the  body  with  unwise  torments  (and)  the  soul  with 
panic  fears  ” 

are  the  two  sides  of  that  unreal  and  self-righteous  devotion,  which 
knows  nought  of  the  limits  of  that  reasonable  and  quiet  worship 
which  God  asks  of  us,  and  which  will  not  believe  that  sacrifices  can 
be  sufficiently  religious,  if  they  be  not  dramatic  and  tragic.  Like 
those  lovers  of  the  stage  who  consider  their  scene  flat  and  cold  if 
the  love-making  is  without  ranting  and  raging.1 

“  Reasonable,”  “  peaceful,”  “  moderate  ” — these  are  the  favourite 
epithets  of  this  Humanist’s  pen;  for  him  “  tragic  ”  has  always  an 
unfavourable  sense.  Yet  though  he  may  write  calmly,  he  thinks  with 
warmth,  infusing  all  his  generous  soul  into  his  convictions — 

Truly,  Theophron,  we  should  be  unhappy  indeed  were  our  Father 
in  Heaven  such  as  we  would  not  have  earthly  parents  be,  that  is, 
were  He  not  more  tender  than  they.  The  Christian  God  has  not  a 
heart  of  stone  or  eyes  of  iron  to  bring  to  the  birth  and  behold  in 
dismal  plight  so  many  creatures  in  the  world  destitute  of  all  supernatural 
aid,  who,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  born  of  Adam,  it  not 
being  in  their  power  to  choose,  yet  for  that  alone  are  irrevocably 
condemned  by  His  Divine  Order  never  to  receive  good  at  His  hand, 
nor  aught  but  evil.  Our  faith  rears  us  up  in  better  sentiments.2 

“  Our  faith  ” — no  vague  sentimentality,  but  a  theology.  Port- 
Royal  speaks  always  as  if  it  were  the  sole  champion  of  grace,  but  it 
has  no  right  to  such  a  monopoly.  The  conflict  is  not  between  nature 
and  grace,  but  between  two  conceptions,  the  one  inhuman,  the  other 
human,  of  the  supernatural  order.  Jacques  d’Autun  asserts: 

Grace  has  more  graciousness  than  nature;  being  sister  of  Love, 
nay,  Love  itself,  she  effects  all  through  gentleness.3 

Bonal  teils  the  same  story: 

Grace  works  entirely  in  the  least  actions  of  life,  whether  public 
or  private.  Grace  is  like  light,  a  celestial  influence,  fluent,  pure,  and 
all-pervading.  Wherever  it  is  at  work,  it  preserves  its  dignity.  It 
never  acts  arbitrarily,  it  accommodates  itself  to  varying  conditions 
.  .  .  the  traffick  of  merchants,  the  rule  of  private  families,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  armies,  the  policy  of  the  council -table.  It  sanctifies  the 
moderate  repasts  of  those  eating  and  drinking  of  necessity,  as  well  as 


1  Le  cbretien ,  III,  144. 


2  Ibid.,  II.  274. 


3  Lesjustes  esplrances ,  I.  485. 
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the  austere  abstinence  of  those  who  fast;  it  guides  a  simple  little 
woman  through  her  household  duties  into  the  way  of  salvation,  as 
it  directs  a  contemplative  in  flights  of  spirit  in  the  ecstatic  life.  The 
same  dew  waters  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  hyssop  on  the  wall.1 

Grace  is  denied  to  none,  and  its  inspirations  breathe  through 
each  of  us. 

F rom  the  knowledge  which  we  may  derive  from  the  lives  of  men, 
but  far  more  from  our  own  individual  experience  of  God’s  care  for 
each  man’s  soul,  do  not  let  us  disguise  our  belief  that  in  every  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  in  every  sect,  superstition,  and  walk  of  life 
whatever,  there  are  but  few  who  do  not  more  or  less  daily  experience 
the  inward  and  persistent  touch  and  communication  of  God, 
awakening,  inviting,  warning,  reproaching,  summoning,  soliciting, 
in  one  way  or  another.  Some  no  doubt  are  but  aware  of  this  upon  the 
surface,  as  a  sleeper  hears  a  sound  in  his  sleep,  yet  does  not  wake  for 
it;  but  even  such  cannot  hinder  faint  echoes  of  this  Voice  Divine 
resounding  once  and  again  through  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  repeating: 
Save  thy  soul;  turn,  turn,  sin  no  more!  None  there  be,  or  ever  will 
be,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  who  has  never,  from  chance 
passer-by  or  in  some  good  hour,  received  at  least  one  good  impulse, 
one  inspiration  from  God.  Are  there  any  to  maintain  that,  where 
conscience  exists,  there  is  no  place  for  the  workings  of  the  grace 
of  God.?2 

Assuredly  these  Humanists  never  appear  more  human  than  when 
singing  the  praises  of  grace.  It  would  be  doing  human  nature  poor 
credit  not  to  see  it  divinised  on  the  morrow  of  the  Fall,  by  the  Merits 
of  the  Redeemer.  If,  for  the  Humanists,  “  inhuman  theology  ”  is 
synonymous  with  “  inexact  theology,”  it  is  because  God  has  createu 
man  in  His  own  image  and  has  redeemed  him  by  Himself  becoming 
Man.  Far  from  being  repugnant  to  grace,  all  that  is  noble  and 
innately  human  harmonises  completely  with  it.  Grace  completes 
and  crowns  without  mutilating  us. 

What  is  then  a  Christian,  Theophron?  First  of  all,  must  he  not 
be  presupposed  a  good  man,  then  an  honest  man,  and  then  a  man  of 
honour,  lastly  and  above  all,  a  man  of  God?3 

If  a  true  Jansenist  thoroughly  understood  this  formula — the 
representative  formula  of  Devout  Humanism — he  would  never 
dream  of  subscribing  to  it. 

1  Le  cbrttien,  III.  154-5.  2  Ibid.,  II.  251.  3  Ibid.,  III.  14. 
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YVES  DE  PARIS:  THE  MAN  AND  THE  WRITER 

I.  ^  'Y  T  HEN  I  began  this  present  work,  and  even  when  the 
%/\/  end  of  my  researches  seemed  in  sight,  Yves  de  Paris 
▼  ▼  was  scarcely  more  than  a  name  to  me.  Or  rather  I 

regarded  him  as  one  of  those  fictitious  beings  whom  we  create  for 
ourselves  and  who  incarnate  for  us  the  sovereign  spirit  and  perfection, 
the  idea  in  short,  of  an  epoch  or  a  movement.  As  it  turned  out,  I 
was  gradually  approaching  him,  and  Camus,  Binet,  Bonal,  and  other 
lesser  lights  were  a  first  sketch  and  a  preparation  for  him.  To  me 
he  appears  the  archetype  of  Devout  Humanism,  a  Marsilio  Ficino 
who  could  have  written  /’ Introduction  de  la  vie  devote ,  a  F ran^ois  de 
Sales  who  could  have  sustained  the  nine  hundred  Mirandolian  theses 
of  Omni  re  scibili,  a  Sadolet  at  once  refined  and  popular,  who  had 
deserted  the  tongue  of  Cicero  in  favour  of  the  F rench,  which  with  him 
possessed  the  persuasive  flexibility  of  a  Fenelon  or  a  Malebranche. 
That  such  a  man  could  ever  have  existed  in  flesh  and  blood  during 
the  seventeenth  century  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  The  hope  of 
meeting  this  devout  Plato  under  the  Franciscan — nay,  the  Capuchin 
— serge  would  assuredly  never  have  occurred  to  me;  the  miracles 
of  nature,  of  human  genius,  and  of  grace,  are  in  sober  truth  perpetual 
and  confounding. 

Contemporaries,  however,  seem  to  have  recognised  the  merits  of 
this  amazing  man,  whom  the  editor  of  his  posthumous  works 
described  as  “  the  genius  of  his  century,  the  leading  writer  of  his 
time,  and  the  pride  of  his  Order  by  his  life,  equally  devoted  and 
learned.”1  But  what  is  most  surprising  of  all,  it  would  seem  that 

1  Les  fausses  opinions  du  monde  (Paris,  1688).  Note  to  the. Reader.  Also,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Magistrat  chretien  (1688),  it  is  said  :  “  None,  without  injustice,  can  deny  him  to  be  the 
most  able  pen  of  the  century,  the  scourge  of  heresy,  the  defender  of  the  Church,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  universe.”  It  may  be  observed  that  the  editor  of  these  posthumous  works  is 
himself  the  nephew  of  Pere  Yves,  whose  name  he  had  taken  on  entering  the  Capuchins  in  his 
turn. 
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even  before  the  death  of  P.  Yves  of  Paris,  the  blight  of  oblivion  had 
begun  to  fall  upon  him,  a  blight  which  for  more  than  two  centuries 
has  steadily  deepened.  From  1679,  some  years  after  the  death  of 
P.  Yves,  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  the  celebrated 
Benedictine  Hugues  Mathoud,  raged  over  this  increasing  indifference. 
Writing  from  the  Baths  of  Bourbon  to  the  Abbe  de  S. -Martin,  he 
demands :  “  Can  any  explain  the  profound  silence  kept  by  the 

Capuchins  on  the  subject  of  their  Pere  Yves  ?  Is  it  not  heart-breaking 
and  bewildering?  In  this  hole  where  all  France  drinks  or  bathes, 
there  are  several  of  the  Order  whom  I  harass  with  these  questions, 
but  some  are  utterly  silent,  while  others  compress  their  lips.”  I  he 
Abbe  de  S. -Martin  on  his  side,  annotating  his  friend’s  letter  before 
tabulating  it,  shares  Mathoud’s  indignation — me  querimoniae  conscium 
multus  profiteor,  he  remarks — and  echoes  the  bitter  complaint  of  that 
criminal  silence  of  the  Capuchins — de  Yvone  nostro  silentibus 
perperam  capucinis.1 

It  was  but  too  true;  the  Capuchins  down  to  our  own  day  have 
practically  done  nothing  to  preserve  the  memory  of  one  of  their 
greatest  men.  Did  the  bi%arrerie  or  daring  of  certain  ideas  of 
P.  Yves  alienate  confidence?  I  think  not,  for  some  of  his  own 
contemporaries  loved  and  ranked  him  highly,  and  proofs  exist  that 
he  might  have  occupied  some  of  the  most  important  posts  of  his 
Order.  But  he  lived  too  long.  When  he  passed  on,  aged  more  than 
eighty  years,  the  beaux  jours  of  Devout  Humanism  had  already  set;  high 
Platonic  speculations  were  done  with,  the  seeking  spirit  was  bridled, 
confiding  and  generous  ardour  quenched,  all  the  bright  optimism  of 
the  epoch  overcast.  The  Capuchins  of  1669,  who  had  not  read 
P.  Yves  or  who  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  his  name,  were  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Nicole  or  Bouhours.  Although  doubtless  as  refractory 

1  In  an  Interesting  MS.  most  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  R.  P.  Edouard  d’Alen?on, 
the  learned  registrar  of  the  Capuchin  records,  from  a  collection  of  papers  found  in  the  Auxerre 
Library  (Vol.  IX.  299  ff.).  It  is  true  that  another  eminent  Capuchin,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  reading  the  proofs  of  this  work,  maintains  that  Mathoud  exaggerated  ;  not  only  Wadding, 
1650,  writing  of  P.  Yves  as  vir  insignis,  but  Bernard  of  Bologna,  1747,  dedicating  four  columns 
to  him  in  his  eulogies  of  famous  Capuchins  Inter  illustriores  nostrae  religionis  viros  recensendus 
quin  et  totius  Gallia  sua  aetate  communiter  appellatur  Phoenix.  Sublimi  et  perspicacissimo 
potens  ingenio.  Though  doubtless  the  biographers  and  historians  of  the  Order  ranked  P. 
Yves  high,  the  Capuchins  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have  practically  done 
nothing  to  preserve  the  memory  of  one  of  their  greatest  men  ;  or  their  first  care  would  have 
been  to  re-edit  and  republish  his  works.  Ten  years  after  his  death,  Y ves  de  Paris  was  apparently 
known  but  to  a  small  group  of  the  elect. 
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as  P.  Yves  himself  to  the  temper  of  Port- Royal,  they  yet  accepted 
all  the  other  disciplines,  disheartening  or  wholesome,  of  the  grand 
siecle.  The  Jesuits  themselves,  usually  careful  of  the  glories  of  their 
own  Order,  have  forgotten  Binet,  have  shrugged  their  shoulders  at 
P.  Garasse,  and  treated  the  venerable  Richeome  with  almost  con¬ 
temptuous  compassion.  Greater  than  all  of  these  is  Yves  de  Paris, 
but  immortality  is  not  always  the  reward  of  genius.  Our  Capuchin 
himself  writes: 

How  many  great  personages,  princes,  captains,  men  admirable 
both  for  doctrine  and  wisdom,  have  sunk  forgotten  into  oblivion! 

He  was  not  thinking  of  himself  when  he  spoke  thus,  was  in  fact 
more  joyously  contented  than  any  to  hold  his  own  fame  cheap.  He 
continues : 

I  suppose  that  one  may  have  a  corner  in  history,  yet  what 
particular  advantage  is  it  to  be  named  by  those  who  knew  us  not,  or 
that  a  few  among  posterity  should  have  the  curiosity  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  of  our  acts  in  life  only  to  range  us  below  an  infinity  of  greater 
personages?  ...  It  seems  to  me  one  need  not  strive  for  such  a  fate.1 

A  happy  chance  put  me  on  the  track  of  this  forgotten  Capuchin, 
such  a  chance  as  P.  Yves  would  attribute  to  the  conjunction  of  planets 
or  to  the  secret  direction  of  angels.  I  met  him  in  a  natural  place 
where  I  had  not  thought  of  looking,  namely,  in  a  Catalan  memoir 
of  Raymond  de  Sebonde.  In  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  book,  the 
author,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  mentions  the  chief 
“  natural  theologies  ”  written  since  the  famous  Liber  Creaturarum , 
translated  by  Montaigne,  and  among  them  that  of  P.  Yves.2 

Being  fortunately  in  Rome  where  old  religious  books  are  to  be 
found  more  easily  than  at  Paris,  I  could  soon  put  my  hand  not  only 
on  the  masterpiece  of  Yves  de  Paris,  his  Theologie  nature  lie,  but 
also  on  ten  more  volumes  of  his.  What  a  dazzling  surprise,  what  a 
perfect  joy !  Poggio  could  scarcely  have  been  more  excited  when 
he  discovered  the  Institutions  of  Quintilian  in  tire  oubliettes  of  Saint- 
Gall!  Compared  with  this  luminous  genius,  Richeome,  whom  I 
was  then  studying,  Binet,  and  the  rest  seemed  so  poor  that  for  a 
moment  I  was  tempted  to  leave  them  on  one  side.  Yet,  had  I  done 

1  La  theologie  naturelle,  II.  362-3. 

2  Salvador  Bove.  Assaig  r.ritich ,  sobre’l Jilosoph  barceloni  en  Ramon  Sibiude.  Barcelona, 
1896,  p.  121. 
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so,  one  of  the  most  consoling  results  of  my  researches  would  have  been 
lost,  the  conviction  that  such  men  are  only  exceptional  through  gifts 
of  mind  or  of  style,  and  in  all  else  continue  an  ancient  and  universal 
tradition.  With  the  exception  of  Bonal  and  Francois  de  Sales, 
P.  Yves  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  writers  already  mentioned 
in  these  pages,  but  he  is  of  the  same  stock.  Supreme  representative 
of  Devout  Humanism,  he  will  complete  the  history  here  undertaken 
and  will  give  it  its  full  meaning. 

An  archivist  could  doubtless  reconstruct  the  exterior  life  of  P.  Yves, 
but  at  present  we  have  only  a  few  data.  Capuchin  annalists  say  that 
in  1620,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Order,  and  that 
he  died  aged  eighty-eight,  in  October,  1679.  As  his  name  in  religion 
indicates,  he  was  born  in  Paris,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  I  cannot  find  his  family  name.  Doubtless  of  the 
noblesse  de  la  robe  (legal  profession),  he  came  certainly  of  a  good  and 
wealthy  family;1  his  Gentilhomme  chretien  shows  him  familiar  with 
the  usages  of  the  great  world,  as  when  he  describes — 

Those  dances  taught  at  the  Academies  that  render  the  body 
flexible,  supple,  quick,  every  movement  following  the  rhythmic 
harmonies  and  intervals  of  the  violins.  .  .  .  With  the  foils  again, 
each  moment  has  its  movement,  the  advance  or  retreat,  the  same 
blow  guarding  and  thrusting,  parrying  and  wounding  the  adversary. 

.  .  .  In  the  riding  school  the  body  flies  without  wings,  is  thrown, 
recovers  the  saddle,  performs  a  thousand  surprising  feats  as  though 
without  bones  or  gravity,  in  a  word  as  though  they  had  anticipated 
the  lightness  of  the  Blessed.  .  .  .  The  chiefest  exercise  is  to  ride 
well.  ...  It  is  impossible  not  to  love  a  horse,  so  generously  docile 
to  man  .  .  .  and  one’s  love  shows  itself  in  care  for  one’s  beast, 
studying  its  temperament  and  the  outward  characteristics  of  its  good 
qualities.2 

The  entire  outfit  of  this  contemporary  of  Binet  and  Garasse  is 
that  of  a  gentleman;  he  is  as  delicate  as  F enelon :  even  when  writing  of 
women,  his  breeding  is  perfect,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
too  outspoken  line  every  word  can  be  quoted.  The  patron  he 
chose  on  entering  Religion  shows  us  his  first  profession.  As  a  promis¬ 
ing  young  advocate,  so  we  are  told,  his  eloquence  impressed  his 
contemporaries — in  ipso  galliorum  primo  senatu  eloquentice  forensis 

1  His  friend  the  Benedictine  Mathoud  states  this  in  the  letter  quoted  above. 

2  pp.  182-4. 
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laurea  sub/imis.1  “  He  shone  in  his  youth,”  according  to  the 
Capuchins,  “  in  the  most  famous  Parlement  of  the  world,  admired, 
where  others  had  scarce  learned  how  to  stammer.  Though  passing 
but  a  few  years  there,  he  was  regretted  for  a  longer  period.”2  His 
true  place  however  was  not  in  the  courts;  the  rigidity  and  formality 
of  the  forensic  spirit  could  not  but  have  fettered  his  natural  flights  of 
thought.  He  himself  wrote  later: 

What  subjection  to  remain  through  a  long  morning  glued  to  a 
bench,  the  mind  strained  upon  facts  and  long  harangues  .  .  .  the 
judgement  perpetually  alert  and  exact,  in  the  name  of  conscience  and 
honour.  All  this  cannot  but  be  disagreeable  to  a  simple  soul,  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  intellect  from  the  delicious  communing  with 
philosophy  and  contemplation,  to  fix  it  on  such  pettifogging.3 

To  the  abstract  and  fallible  justice  of  the  codes,  he  opposes 
“  equity,”  that  is  “  the  law  of  nature  graven  on  our  souls  by  the 
hand  of  God.” 

Civil  law  announces  its  decisions  in  imperious  terms  which  require 
but  respect  and  obedience,  without  reason  given  or  reply  permitted; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  frames  itself  upon  the  average,  it  sins  against 
the  very  justice  it  seeks  to  maintain,  judging  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  frequently  widely  apart.  Thence  arises  the  cry  that  com¬ 
mon  law  is  sovereign  injustice.  To  prevent  this,  each  case  would 
need  its  own  code,  since  each  has  its  individual  setting  of  circumstance. 
Now,  as  this  is  impossible,  and  contingencies,  all  differing  infinitely 
one  from  another,  cannot  be  allowed  for,  a  general  remedy  is 
imperative.  Public  personages  should  have  recourse  to  natural 
equity,  should  themselves  be  living  laws  to  temper  the  written 
code,  and  beware  of  the  insupportable  strictness  of  the  tyrant  or 
formalist,  standing  obstinately  upon  the  letter  that  kills,  without 
considering  the  spirit  in  which  alone  it  can  be  true.4 

Although  no  details  are  known  of  the  circumstances  that  decided 
his  religious  vocation,  to  enter  the  Capuchin  Order  was  for  him  a 
simple  and  wholly  natural  step.  Plato,  Epicurus,  Seneca  would  have 
done  the  same,  had  they  known  the  true  God. 

1  See  Mathoud’s  letter. 

2  tloges  bistoriques  de  tons  les  grands  hommes  et  tr'es  illustres  religieux  capucins  de  la  province 
de  Paris.  B.N.F.  Fr.  25046  (pp.  353-9). 

3  Gentilbomme  chritien,  pp.  48-9. 

4  L’ Agent  de  Dieu  dans  le  monde,  pp.  284-5. 
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The  nerves  at  the  extremities  of  the  foot  are  always  sensitive  to  the 
least  cold.  .  .  .  Plato  describes  Love  barefoot  and  poorly  covered, 
denuded  through  largesses  that  would  degenerate  into  prodigalities 
did  not  Love  give  to  himself  in  giving  to  another.  Ask  a  Religious 
wherefore  he  exposes  himself  to  such  inconveniences?  He  will  tell 
you  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  kindle  in  his  soul  the  flames  of  such 
ardent  love  that  thereby  he  triumphs  over  cold  and  nakedness.1 

Where  better  than  in  a  cloister  may  be  found  that  “  tranquillity 
of  spirit,”  for  which  “  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics  ”  had  sighed,  and 
which  for  them  was  no  more  than 

an  opportunity  to  devote  themselves  with  more  liberty  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  sovereign  good  and  to  contemplate  it  without  distraction  from 
the  bustle  of  affairs  and  the  irregulated  movement  of  the  passions?2 

Such  contemplation  appears  to  P.  Yves  the  essential  business  of 
all  religious  Orders,  even  the  most  active.  A  congregation,  he  says, 
“  makes  a  display  ”  of  its  preachers, 

as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  the  sap  of  saintliness  is  in  the  contemplatives, 
in  whom  God  has  made  His  Sanctuary,  not  to  be  profaned  by  over¬ 
much  business.3 

Yves  de  Paris  would  seem  to  have  been  wholly  happy  in  his  vocation. 
Frankly  he  does  not  seem  altogether  to  correspond  to  our  modern  idea 
of  a  Capuchin,  but  neither  would  he  to  our  idea  of  a  Canon,  a 
Benedictine,  a  Jesuit,  or  even  an  Oratorian.  It  would  in  fact  be 
necessary  to  create  a  new  Order,  at  once  Seraphic  and  Platonic,  for 
this  unique  character.  The  Franciscan  serge,  symbol  of  austerity 
and  humility,  yet  with  an  indefinable  independence,  possibly  suits 
him  best.  Himself  highly  independent,  even  mutinous,  as  regards 
most  social  or  worldly  constraints,  he  liked  the  Capuchin  liberty  and 
intrepidity.  “  It  takes  a  poor  religious,”  he  wrote  once,  “  to  tell 

1  Les  heureux  succes  de  la  pike  (edit.  1633),  p.  547.  He  says  earlier  that  Jesus  Christ 
“has  exemplified  efforts”  towards  Christian  perfection  “in  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,” 
and  that  Seneca  “  had  attained  the  most  sublime  practice  of  ethics  ”  [Ibid.,  pp.  2,  33.) 

2  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  2-1 1.  This  is  his  defence,  when  wishing  to  respond  to  the  attacks  of  J.  P. 
Camus  on  the  Capuchins.  “  To  judge,”  he  declares  “  of  the  perfection  of  an  Order  from 
one  of  its  religious  who  is  mainly  occupied  in  the  active  life,  and  occasionally  relaxes  morti¬ 
fication,  either  from  motives  of  complaisance  or  of  weakness,  is  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  a 
body  from  a  wounded  finger,”  ibid.,  p.  212. 
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the  truth  and  reprove  crime  without  heed  of  the  temporal  powers.”1 
and  again, 

It  is  rare  to  meet  any  but  a  religious  who  will  speak  boldly,  condemn 
from  the  pulpit  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  abuses  of  justice,  and 
simonies,  and  who  will  say  still  more  if  he  is  given  the  chance.2 

In  spite  of  his  natural  delicacy  and  refinement  of  education,  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  religious  being  or  making  himself  a  man  of  the 
people,  forgetting  or  despising  the  drawing-room  manner.  Known 
as  he  was  at  Court  for  his  eloquence  and  linked  in  friendship  with 
great  houses,  he  could  easily  have  shone  among  those  who  “  only 
desire  to  have  their  voices  heard  in  smart  parishes,”  and  “  make  love 
to  town  pulpits.”  Enemy  however  to  all  pomps  and  vanities,  especially 
those  of  the  pulpit,  and  full  of  tenderness  and  piety  towards  the 
humble,  he  preferred  those  country  missions  to  which  the  first  years  of 
his  ministry  were  consecrated. 

You  should  see  how,  at  the  mere  announcement  of  the  authority 
which  the  religious  have  to  absolve  even  in  reserved  cases,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  village  will  abandon  their  ordinary  duties  to  learn  those  of 
piety . .  .They  keep  all-night  vigils  in  the  church  . . .  the  vaults  resound 
with  beatings  of  breasts,  heavy  sighs,  gusts  of  plaintive  voices  in  cries 
for  mercy  to  Heaven.  Confessionals  are  besieged  on  every  side.  .  .  . 
These  simple  folk  receive  so  much  comfort  from  such  visits  and  the 
sacred  remedies  brought  by  them,  that  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
to  part  from  their  helpers,  and,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  daily  work, 
follow  them  in  procession  to  the  adjoining  villages.3 

These  rustic  processions  were  the  only  human  glory  which  P.  Yves 
desired.  History  has  its  whimsies  and  upsets  our  simplifications. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  vanquished  and  proscribed 
Renaissance  would  have  found  a  last  refuge  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
a  Capuchin? 

After  some  years  of  mission  preaching  and  teaching,  Pere  Yves 
would  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to  devote  himself  solely  to  study 
and  prayer.  To  him  Solitude  was  “  the  country  of  the  Muses;  ”4 
he  appreciated  more  than  most  “  the  delight  which  we  enjoy  from  a 
Retreat  into  ourselves  ”;5  he  thirsted  for  that  blessed  peace  “  where 
the  soul  respects  the  majesty  of  its  thoughts.”6  In  1632  his  first  book, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  655.  8  Les  heureux  succ'es ,  pp.  655. 

3  Ibid l.,  pp.  657-60.  4  Ibid.,  p.  615. 

5  La  tbSologie  naturelle,  I.  593.  0  Les  morales  chretiennes,  II.  463. 
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Heureux  succes  de  la  piete,  appeared,1  and  from  that  time  his  literary- 
activity  was  incessant,  his  last  forty  years  being  reckoned  by  his 
books.  These  are,  to  quote  only  the  principal  ones,  the  four  volumes 
of  La  Theologie  naturelle  (1633-1636);  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Morales  chretiennes  (1638-1642);  the  four  volumes  of  Pr ogres  de 
P amour  divin  (1642-1643);  the  Misericordes  de  Dieu,  mentioned 
above  ( 1 645) ;  the  four  folios  of  the  Digestum  sapientiae  ( 1 648-1 672) ; 2 
the  Fatum  universi  (1654);  V Agent  du  Dieu  dans  le  monde  (1656); 
the  Jus  naturale  (1658);  and  Le  Gentilhomme  chretien  (1666).  His 
work  is  imposing,  but  unequal.  Yves  is  never  commonplace  or, 
even  strictly  speaking,  verbose,  but  he  might  be  less  redundant  and 
more  compact.  A  fine  philosopher,  and  still  more  poet,  when 
imagination  wanes  in  him  he  becomes  monotonous;  he  wrote  too 
much  and  too  long.  None  of  his  books  could  rank  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  early  Humanists,  the  Traite  de  V Amour  de  Dieu  or  the 
Recherche  de  la  Ferite.  The  masterpiece,  the  miracle,  was  Yves  de 
Paris  himself. 

II.  Contemplation  was  Pere  Yves’  habitual  exercise,  his  raison 
d'etre ,  the  end  and  essence  of  his  being. 

All  the  sages  are  agreed  that  man  can  have  no  more  excellent 

1  In  this  book,  Yves  proposed  to  defend  the  Capuchins  against  the  attacks  launched  by 
J.  P.  Camus  with  as  much  hotheaded  injustice  as  violence,  as  we  have  shown  above.  Yves, 
in  his  turn,  deals  some  sly  hits  at  the  regular  clergy,  and  devotes  an  unfair  chapter,  although 
not  directly  naming  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  to  his  romances.  I  like  to  think  that  he  had  not 
read  them  !  “To  describe  carnal  love  while  pretending  to  impart  religious  instruction,  is  to 
fall  into  the  abomination  of  those  who,  in  the  Temple  of  old,  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
Altar  and  wept  Adonis  in  the  sanctuary  ”  (p.  644).  The  Succh  as  a  whole  is  a  work  not  of 
polemics,  but  of  peaceable  exposition,  and,  better  still,  of  religious  psychology.  “  We  wish 
but  to  defend  ourselves,”  wrote  he  admirably,  “  with  what  is  divine  in  us,”  and  he  fulfils 
his  pledge  by  demonstrating  “  the  divine  ”  in  the  Rule  and  use  of  the  Order  and  the  lives  of 
its  religious,  be  they  preachers,  writers,  novices  or  lay-brethren.  As  an  apologetic  description 
of  the  religious  life,  it  is  unequalled  in  penetration,  conviction,  and  beauty,  yet  the  wrork 
caused  an  uproar  and  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  Assemblte  du  clerge,  in  1634,  had 
not  Louis  XIII  interposed  his  veto — March  10th,  1634.  The  previous  year  the  King  had 
chosen  three  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  Duval,  Isambert,  and  Lescot,  to  examine  the  incrimin¬ 
ated  book,  and  the  learned  trio  had  solemnly  confirmed  the  first  approbation.  The  book  is 
certainly  at  moments  audacious,  but  to  my  mind  has  nothing  justifying  the  ridiculous 
censure  proposed,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Analecta  juris  pontificii  (Feb.,  1884).  The  old 
quarrel  between  seculars  and  regulars — in  which  this  is  but  an  episode — has  no  interest  for  us, 
but  the  book  preserves  all  its  positive  and  objective  value. 

2  The  full  title  of  this  monumental  work  may  here  be  given  :  Digestum  sapientiae  in  quo 
habetur  scientiarum  omnium  rerum  divinarum  at  que  humanarum  nexus  et  ad  prima  principia 
reductio.  I  lost  my  way  completely  in  this  labyrinth,  but  I  read  with  pleasure  the  Jus  naturale 
rebus  creatis  a  Deo  constitutum.  P  Yves’s  Latin  is  somewhat  laboured,  and  by  no  means  equals 
his  French. 
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employment  than  contemplation,  calling  forth  the  noblest  of  his 
powers,  attaching  him  to  God  by  pure  intelligence.  Government  is 
but  the  mechanism  of  this  eminent  theory,  it  is  the  mainspring  of 
action  and  a  multitude  of  affairs,  of  which  the  details  load  down  the 
spirit  and  bind  it  to  matter,  permitting  it  scarce  a  moment  of  liberty 
to  soar  towards  things  divine.  Public  charges  then  can  never  be  fit 
employ  for  great  spirits,  who  suffer  when  they  stoop  to  finite  negotia¬ 
tions  and  yet  in  repose  act  more  beneficially  for  the  world  of  reason, 
the  republic  of  mankind,  than  they  could  in  important  affairs  for  the 
weal  of  a  state.1 

“  Contemplation  ”  and  to  “  contemplate  ”  are  favourite  words 
with  this  writer,  and  defining  them  in  his  sense  we  define  the  man 
himself.  A  true  contemplative  is  at  once  a  disciple  of  Plato  and 
the  metaphysical  poets;  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  dialecticians;  of  “  the 
great  Chancellor  of  England”  and  the  experimenters;  of  Lull, 
Ruysbroeck,  and  the  mystics.2  Contemplation  is  in  fact  an  unique 
act  bringing  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  play;  it  is  at  once  synthesis 
and  analysis,  observation  and  deduction,  sensation  and  pure  intuition. 
As  perfect  knowledge,  it  exhaustively  explores  its  object,  seizing  the 
eternal  in  the  ephemeral,  the  cause  in  the  effect,  the  effect  in  the 
cause,  in  a  grasp  at  once  sensible  and  spiritual.  Universal  in  scope, 
it  embraces  every  possible  object;  unifying,  it  perceives  “  the  All 
in  the  Unit.”3 

Contemplation  with  him  is  pure  delight.  No  scruple  troubles,  no 
asceticism  wearies  him;  it  is  the  diversion,  chaste  and  unfettered, 
of  the  sage,  of  the  Christian  who  knows  that  the  universe  belongs  to 
him,  who  traverses  Creation,  history,  daily  life,  in  all  purity  and 
tranquillity,  a  monarch  as  truly  as  ever  the  first  man  in  the  terrestrial 

1  Les  vaines  excuses  du  pecheur,  I.  49—100. 

2  We  do  not  need  here  to  study  the  sources  of  P.  Yves,  yet  some  of  his  favourite  authors 
may  be  mentioned  :  Plato,  Plotinus,  Philo,  Iamblicus,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  the  Platonics 
of  the  Renaissance  (Marsilio  Ficino  among  others),  S.  Thomas  (always  in  his  thought), 
Ramon  Lull,  the  Cardinal  of  Cusa,  and  Ruysbroeck  ;  Paracelsus  and  other  daring  adventurers 
in  thought  and  science  ;  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  lastly  Bacon.  He  quotes  the  Fathers  relatively 
little,  but  has  assimilated  all  his  authors  profoundly.  He  invokes  or  paraphrases  more  than 
he  quotes,  and — what  is  remarkable  for  his  time — his  poetical  quotations  are  very  rare. 

3  He  uses  this  phrase  when  writing  of  the  education  of  the  Christian  Gentleman,  who 
should  be  taught,  “  the  great  maxims  .  .  .  of  which  all  that  can  be  said  or  written  is  no  more 
than  deductions.”  “  In  order  to  make  this  deduction,”  he  writes,  “  to  draw  out  the  moral 
from  fables  or  what  may  appear  ridiculous  parables,  like  those  of  Ramon  Lull  in  his  Arbre  des 
exemples ,  a  mind  out  of  the  common  is  required,  capable  of  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
ladder  of  Nature,  and  finding  the  whole  in  a  part  ”  ( Le  Gentilhomme  chretien,  p.  137-) 
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paradise.  Although  we  know  that  this  monarch  wears  a  hairshirt 
and  follows  a  rule  of  strict  mortification,  yet,  studying  him,  who  would 
suspect  it?  In  his  sublime  exercises  he  seeks  and  finds  but  pleasure. 

Man,  being  the  end  of  the  material  universe  and  the  express  image 
of  the  Archetype,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  life, 
with  all  those  sweetnesses  and  that  peace  which  so  incomparably  surpass 
any  of  Nature.  He  has  great  objects  for  contemplation,  for  wisdom 
conducts  it  retrospectively  to  the  first  cause,  where  he  may  draw  full 
satisfaction,  at  once  deep  and  innocent,  from  its  source,  and  feast 
himself  in  perpetuity  on  the  spectacle  of  all  the  marvels  of  Nature.1 

If  one  goes  to  the  theatre,  must  it  be  in  mourning? 

Plato  condemns  the  Athenians  for  using  lugubrious  chants  during 
their  sacrifices,  suitable  neither  to  the  Felicity  of  God  nor  to  men  the 
recipients  of  immense  favours,  for  which  thanks  should  not  be  offered 
with  tears,  unless  such  were  of  joy.  They  should  rather  crown  their 
sacrifices  in  token  of  gladness,  as  also  to  show  that  by  Sovereign 
Goodness  springtide  is  eternal  in  a  life  to  which  the  beauties  and  even 
the  changes  of  creation  but  serve  as  adornment.2 

Let  us  follow  this  disciple  of  contemplation  in  his  walks  abroad 
“  among  the  creatures,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  sovereign  shielded 
by  the  love  of  his  people.”  It  is  daybreak.  Let  us  enjoy  the  first 
delights  of  an  all-delightful  day. 

Coming  forth  from  your  lodging,  you  are  met  by  a  zephyr  of 
which  the  fresh  breath,  by  closing  your  pores,  awakens  the  spirit  to 
the  magnificence  of  a  spectacle  to  which  the  little  noise  of  the  foliage 
seems  a  gentle  applause.  The  light  that  fills  the  air  with  soft  and 
growing  radiance,  without  your  seeing  a  creative  principle,  shows  at 
the  beginning  of  day  a  picture  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  before 
the  stars  were  made.  In  truth,  it  seems  as  if  all  things  came  into 
being,  as  they  thus  break  from  the  confusion  of  the  night,  in  their 
manifold  forms  and  colours.  .  .  . 

The  pleasure  of  the  eye  in  seizing  great  spaces  of  air  filled  with 
light  and  objects  decked  with  divers  colours  induces  (the  sage)  to 

1  He  often  recurs  to  this  idea.  For  instance,  in  his  Jus  naturale,  the  Christian  sage, 
he  says,  “  adest  buic  mundano  spectaculo ,  cum  ad  id  se  natum  et  in  amphitbeatri  medio  positum 
intelligat.  Videt  placide  siderum,  principum,  legum,  regnorum  ortus  et  interitus  ;  haec  quae 
multis  saeculis  suspensos  tenuere  populos,  apud  ilium  sunt  velut  per  boram  scena  vcl  actus  magnae 
illius  tragi-comediae.” 

2  Les  morales  cbritiennes ,  II.  569. 
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seek  the  origin  of  these  beauties,  and  unhesitatingly  he  turns  to  the 
East.  Ah,  what  a  treasure-house  is  there !  Those  cloudlets,  ambitious 
yet  powerless  to  darken  the  orb  of  day,  assume  heralds’  livery  and 
announce  his  coming.  Here,  waves  of  fire  crisp  in  ripples;  there, 
what  sheen  of  crystal  thrones,  lofty  porches  of  rubies  and  diamonds, 
streets  paved  with  agates  and  tapestried  with  hangings  wrought  in 
gold  and  pearl;  the  march  of  lesser  luminaries  before  a  triumphal 
chariot. 

The  sun  appears.  A  thread  of  blood-red.  light  transforms  itself  in 
a  second  to  a  crescent,  then  into  the  perfect  globe.  Lose  not  one  of 
those  precious  moments  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  gaze  upon  him,  still 
veiled  by  the  vapours  rising  from  farthest  horizon  to  nearest  field,  to 
unite  in  a  transparent  curtain.  Admire  this  flaming  wheel  of  which 
the  glowing  and  more  solid  rims  frame  spaces  of  blanching  light, 
gradually  widening  and  losing  themselves  in  the  distances,  the  depths 
and  impenetrable  abysses  of  space.1 

I  will  not  pause  over  some  possibly  over-elaborated  details  or  the 
scintillating  preciseness  of  such  a  page.  T.  here  might  be  considerable 
interest  in  comparing  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  or  Chateaubriand 
with  this  landscape-painter  of  1639,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  soui 
revealed  in  the  writer  is  to  me  more  striking  than  even  his  imagination. 
How  he  expands  and  abandons  himself  to  such  innocent  delights,  how 
he  prolongs  their  ecstasy!  This  monk  of  Paris  loves  light  like  any 
child  of  Athens,  he  appears  almost  to  adore  it  as  a  priest  of  the  Sun. 

1  believe  that  if  one  brought  up  in  darkness  from  his  birth,  knowing 
no  other  light  than  that  of  ratiocination,  were  suddenly  to  be  taken 
from  his  cell  into  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  radiance  of  the  planet 
would  dazzle  his  eyes  less  than  his  spirit,  a  beauty  of  which  he  ha 
never  before  had  idea  plunging  him  into  ecstasy.  But,  after  his  eyes 
had  by  slow  degrees  become  attempered  to  its  rays  and  his  mind  to  a 
condition  of  judgement,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  heart,  bewildeied  by 
love  for  such  beauty,  would  fall  into  adoration,  persuading  him  t  at 
such  a  planet  was  the  God  of  Whom  he  had  at  times  thought  con¬ 
fusedly.  Verily  his  belief  would  appear  to  be  supported  by  reason, 
for  in  light  there  is  too  much  beauty  not  to  be  in  some  manner  super¬ 
natural,  so  eminent  are  its  qualities,  so  absolute  its  power,  so  miraculous 
its  effects  in  giving  birth  to  body  and  to  matter.2 

i  Les  morales  cbrttiennes,  II.  440-3.  The  beautiful  sunset  on  p.  467  might  also  well  have 
been  cited  here  :  “  He  (the  sun)  beds  himself,  dies,  and  is  at  last  buried  in  clouds  of  scarlet. 

2  La  Vbeologie  naturelle,  I.  178-9 
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The  contemplative,  however,  continues  his  walk,  with  new 
surprises  and  delights  at  every  step. 

The  magnificent  spectacle  of  nature  causes  a  sweet  suspension  of 
thought,  which  leaves  the  world  and  sighs  for  the  infinite.1 

How,  for  instance,  can  we  see  “  a  brilliant  bed  of  flowers,” 

without  the  heart  dilating  with  secret  joy,  the  soul  making  festival 
and  ceasing  all  other  occupations  to  give  itself  wholly  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  so  solemn  a  sight?2 

Tiny  things  for  him  are  equally  noteworthy;  “  the  flat  and  polished 
thighs  ”  of  that  bee,  that  convoy  of  ants,  those  two  snails  en  route. 
See 

the  sensitive  horns  touching,  shooting  forth,  drawing  back.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  they  make  surveyings  with  these  living 
compasses.  .  .  .  Their  slimy  track  leaves  a  shining  trail.3 

-Every  sense  has  its  share  of  pleasure. 

The  ear  hearkening  to  every  sound,  fears  interruption  or  accost 
that  might  break  in  on  the  soft  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  concert 
of  singing  birds, 

in  short — 

daylong  one  might  wander  in  such  pleasures,  did  not  meal-times 
recall  one,  the  spirit  filled  with  matter  for  a  year’s  meditation.4 

Such  open  air  pleasures  are  the  most  exquisite — 

it  is  certain  that  plants,  trees,  and  stones  .  .  .  continuously  although 
imperceptibly,  spread  abroad  their  virtues  in  the  air  of  the  wild,  so 
that  the  gentle  operation  of  such  aerial  chemistry  may  be  enjoyed  by 
us  in  our  walks  abroad.5 

But,  as  man  cannot  always  go  to  nature,  it  is  imperative  that  she 
should  come  to  us  in  one  way  or  another,  “  at  least  in  painting.” 
Have  “  in  some  cabinet  an  open  door  for  eyes  and  spirit.” 

1  Les  morales  chritiennes ,  II.  447. 

2  Ibid .,  II.  473.  He  is  always  thinking  of  gardening  and  was  himself  a  gardener. 

3  Ibid.,  II.  pp.  461-2.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  quote  many  instances  of  vivid  observation, 

such  as  that  of  the  snail  which,  “  foreseeing  winter,  gorges  itself  with  food  and  then  retires 
to  some  crevice.  ...  As  he  grows  thinner,  his  saliva  drying  on  the  edge  of  his  shell  forms 
a  strong  gum,  transparent  as  varnish,  strong  enough  to  keep  the  cold  out.” 

i  Ibid.,  II.  463-4.  6  Ibid.,  II.  438. 
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I  should  suggest  collections  of  precious  stones,  minerals,  fossils, 
flowers,  insects,  birds,  plants,  trees,  land  or  sea  creatures;  at  least 
have  in  pictures  what  cannot  be  kept  in  its  natural  state.  ...  It 
is  inexpressibly  delightsome  to  render  oneself  familiar  with  Nature’s 
rareties,  to  see  at  will  what  books  speak  of  with  admiration.1 

A  whole  life  indeed  would  not  exhaust  for  him  the  pleasures 
of  nature,  but  nature  is  far  from  being  the  only  or  even  the  usual 
object  of  his  contemplation;  the  world  of  souls,  and  even  more, 
“  universal  speculation,  rising  beyond  time,  space  (and)  matter,”2 
transcend  it  for  him  in  interest.  Nothing  in  fact  comes  amiss  to  this 
contemplative — every  detail  of  human  activity,  every  characteristic 
of  peoples,  the  history  of  religions,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the 
principles  of  metaphysics  and  morals,  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 

’Tis  a  spectacle  worthy  of  marvel  (he  writes)  of  which  a  seeking 
eye  or  spirit  never  wearies,  to  see  a  vessel  well-equipped,  leaving  the 
harbour  for  a  long  voyage,  pennons  flying,  trumpets  sounding,  cannon 
thundering,  and  a  human  ant-hill — men  by  their  dress,  gestures,  and 
voices,  expressing  their  joy  of  adventure.3 

Let  the  lesser  people  “  stick  to  business  in  the  towns  ...  as 
limpets  to  rocks,  tortoises,  moles,  and  worms  to  their  chosen  bit  of 
earth,”  but  the  gentleman,  the  wise  man,  should  travel. 

If  the  most  noble  parts  of  the  body  are  the  most  mobile,  it  is 
entailed  on  the  gentleman  to  take  flight,  to  visit  all  the  world  as  the 
heritage  of  man. 

How  could  Plato  have  forbidden  travel  save  in  the  years  between 
forty  and  sixty  ?  “  This  philosopher  proffers  drink  when  we  are  no 
longer  thirsty,”  it  is  a  noble 

pleasure  to  see  the  countries  where  great  battles  were  fought,  and  to 
note  heights  favourable  to  victory;  to  see  two  towns  within  the  walls 
of  Rome — the  ancient  city,  which,  even  in  its  ruin,  disputes  with  its 
younger  rival  the  prize  of  beauty  and  magnificence.4 

1  Les  morales  cbretiennes ,  JI,  137-8.  Speaking  of  physics,  he  calls  it  “  that  delicious 
science  of  natural  objects,  the  most  interesting  of  any  and  one  so  full  of  beauty  that  he  can 
have  no  mind  who  is  indifferent  to  it.”  Le  gentilhomme  chretien ,  p.  174. 

2  La  Theologie  naturelle,  I.  159.  3  Le  gentilhomme  chretien,  p.  326. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  205-7.  “In  1643  ...  on  his  return  to  the  Rome  where  he  had  greatly 
shone,”  as  the  annals  of  the  Capuchins  record.  He  had  evidently  been  sent  to  Rome  on  the 
affairs  of  his  Order.  Mathoud,  who  had  certainly  not  read  the  passage  above  quoted,  tells 
us  also  that  Rome  had  feted  P.  Yves,  trying  to  keep  him  there  :  Majoribus  primae  sedis gratiis 
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But  enough  has  been  said  in  detail  of  contemplation  as  Pere  Yves 
practised  it.  We  have  already  seen,  and  as  we  proceed  shall  see  again, 
that  everything  interests  and  delights  him.  It  is  more  important 
to  remember  that  such  practice  was  not  mere  curiosity,  eagerness 
of  knowledge  for  sake  of  knowledge,  but  that  above  all  else  it  was  a 
stage  in  spiritual  perfection,  the  meeting  with  God.  Even  by  itself 
such  contemplation  in  a  manner  makes  us  as  gods  ( diviniser )  since  it 
associates  us  in  the  workings  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Archetype. 

The  sage  who  recognises  the  greatness  of  his  condition,  will  not 
less  esteem  his  soul  than  he  doth  an  empire ;  and,  his  reason  deriving 
a  vicegerency  from  the  Divine  Word,  he  seeks  to  imitate  Eternal 
light  and  truth  by  an  all-embracing  contemplation. 

Marvellous  imitation  which  makes  the  created  participate  in  the 
serenity,  independence,  impassibility,  and  inviolability  of  the  Creator ! 

(The  contemplative)  surveys  the  world  from  his  cell,  condemns  its 
loves  and  hates,  ambitions  and  cruelties,  assists  bloodlessly  at  battles, 
and  shares  the  secret  councils  of  princes.  Past  events  inspire  him 
with  calm  for  the  present  and  prophecy  for  the  future;  he  has  already 
beheld  in  rehearsal  the  tragedies  of  inconstant  fortune  now  convulsing 
the  world.  He  is  accustomed  to  the  parricides  of  princes,  the  fall  of 
kingdoms,  the  disgrace  of  favourites,  the  mutiny  of  peoples  demanding 
their  liberty  or  again  the  return  of  republics  to  monarchism.  He 

praventus,  non  consensit ;  purpuratorum  patrurn  colloquio  dignatus,  non  admisit.  The  whole 
chapter  of  the  gentilhomme  chretien  on  travel  is  very  curious.  In  Italy,  says  P.  Yves,  “  one 
finds  minds  capable  of  everything  save  candour  and  frankness,  resembling  the  chameleon  who 
disguises  himself  at  will  by  changing  his  hue.  Outward  courtesies  are  excessive,  suspicions 
nevertheless  abound,  the  more  furious  for  being  hidden,  injuries  are  unforgivable.  If  you 
compare  them  with  their  ancestors,  the  world-victors  of  old,  you  will  conclude  that  they  have 
followed  the  example  of  their  princes,  and  that  their  ancient  courage  has  degenerated  into 
cunning  ”  (p.  208).  The  Spaniards  are  “  men  of  large  heart  and  great  mind,  affable,  if  one 
defers  to  them,  lions,  if  one  resists  them,  and  carrying  their  ideas  further  than  their  actions, 
arrogating  to  themselves  glory  at  least  in  words  ”  (p.  209).  As  for  the  Germans,  he  finds 
them  “  brutalized  ”  by  wine  ;  they  spend  “  half  the  day  in  rioting  and  the  other  half  in 
sleeping  off  the  effects  ”  (p.  210).  The  more  he  sees  of  foreign  lands,  the  more  he  loves  his 
own  ;  and  esteems  “  our  France  the  higher  for  the  happy  mean  of  its  temper,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  virtue.  ”  (p.  213).  But  there  is  no  chauvinism  in  these  opinions  of  his,  rather 
the  contrary.  “  Studying  the  animosities  between  nations,  they  appear  bred  far  less  of  nature 
than  of  opposing  parties  and  the  recollections  of  previous  wars.  Such  aversions  are  sometimes 
encouraged  by  princes,  in  order  to  render  the  people  more  eager  when  it  comes  to  attacking 
a  country  represented  to  them  as  their  enemy.  Wise  men  do  not  accept  so  easily  the  stamp 
of  such  political  delusions  and  illusions ;  they  leave  the  State  the  right  of  pursuing  its 
interests,  but  reserve  inviolably  their  own  of  ancient  friendships  and  fidelity.”  Les  vaines 
excuses ,  II.  193-8. 
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perceives  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  after  such  and  such  periods,  as 
he  might  predict  the  crises  of  a  fever  or  the  turn  of  the  tide;  and  as 
he  is  prepared  for  all  in  the  political  world,  so  is  he  for  aught  that  may 
happen  to  himself.  The  blows  which  fall  on  him  are  voluntary  since 
he  had  foreseen  and  is  resolute  to  abide  them.  .  .  .  Nought  .  .  . 
can  astonish  him.1 

Such  prose  has  the  ring  of  hammer  on  anvil ;  recalling  the  sonority 
of  fine  Latin.  Y et  after  all,  it  has  offered  no  more  than  contemplation 
after  the  manner  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus;  we  have  the  right  to 
ask  more  from  this  Franciscan. 

There  has  never  been  system  of  philosophy  so  contemplative  as 
the  Christian,  nor  so  fruitful  in  its  conclusions.  Regard  the  harmony 
of  the  world-economy,  it  is  in  order  that  one  may  grasp  the  almighti- 
ness  and  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Creator;  it  passes  from  the 
sensible  to  the  intellectual  and  from  the  discourses  of  reason  to  the 
transports  of  devotion.  Doth  contemplation  dwell  on  the  lofty 
conditions  of  angelic  nature?  it  is  led  on  thus  to  the  thought  that 
there  are  other  lights  more  dazzling  than  those  of  reason  and  faith, 
and  human  wisdom  becomes  to  its  apprehension  but  a  wavering 
gleam  thrown  on  all  objects,  till  it  must  needs  sigh  for  the  noontide 
of  eternity  in  which  the  soul  shall  bask  in  her  Sun.  Nevertheless, 
contemplation  enforces  continuous  study  of  this  world  in  order  to 
recognize  the  works  of  God  in  its  creatures  and  to  unite  the  heart’s 
jubilation  with  their  voices  in  a  chorus  of  love,  making  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Sovereign  Majesty.  Thus  the  Christian  soul  is  fain  to 
lose  itself  in  devotion,  tranquilly  soaring  as  it  were  into  the  infinite; 
no  longer  attracted  by  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  since  all  its  being 
is  rapt  in  a  celestial  music,  making  known  to  it,  its  approach  to  the 
mansions  of  the  Blest.2 

Now  we  rise  higher,  for  even  such  impassioned  dialectics  distinguish 
between  the  two  natures  which  a  loftier  contemplation  must  unite. 

There  is  a  union  so  close  and  a  relation  so  necessary  between  law 
and  the  superior  power,  between  government  and  governor,  that,  as 
the  effect  cannot  be  save  by  the  influence  of  its  cause,  so  the  spirit 
cannot  have  a  perfect  thought  of  either  without  the  other ;  murmuring 
“the  law,”  must  insensibly  recognize  the  prince;  admiring  nature, 
must  adore  God.3 

1  La  T bSologie  naturelle,  I.  291-3.  2  Les  morales  chretiennes,  I.  130-1. 

3  La  LhSologie  naturelle ,  I.  120. 
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The  most  legitimate  curiosity  cannot  fail  to  divide  us,  drawing 
us  towards  one  or  other  of  these  “  twain.”  "1  he  more  it  appears 
to  fill  the  soul,  so  much  the  more  in  reality  it  empties  it,  but 

this  sublime  knowledge  tends  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  than 
to  ruling  of  life.  .  .  .  For,  when  I  am  aware  of  a  first  principle,  I 
adore  a  Goodness  without  bounds;  and  in  humility  of  feeling,  hope 
all  from  this  cause  which  has  formed  all  out  of  nothing  .  .  .  when 
I  contemplate  a  world  that  sprang  from  nothing  and  which  needs  but 
an  impulse  to  precipitate  it  into  nothingness,  I  kiss  the  Hand  which 
sustains  it,  and  gives  it  subsistence.  All  my  love  is  His  to  Whom 
belongeth  all.  .  .  . 

How  sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  transport  my  spirit  into  that 
infinity  which  anticipated  the  world,  accompanies  it,  and  must 
succeed  it ! 1 

Contemplation  is  then  at  once  knowledge  and  love,  both  transcend¬ 
ing  the  natural  man  and  verging  on  ecstasy.  When  P.  Y ves  exclaims : 
“  Let  us  be  ravished  by  the  spectacle  of  nature,”  he  means  “  ravished  ” 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  and  refers  to  ecstasy. 

The  thoughts  of  God  which  surprise  and  overwhelm  faithful  souls 
with  comfort,  in  the  same  moment  showing  forth  the  hideousness  of 
vice  and  the  merits  of  virtue,  are  semi-ecstasies,  echoes  from  Eternity 
bringing  our  Country  to  mind.  .  .  .  These  delights  are  but  faint 
preparations  for  those  reserved  in  another  loftier  and  diviner  know¬ 
ledge.  For  when  the  soul,  raised  above  the  material,  perceives  the 
beam  of  truth,  she  collects  herself  and  rallies  all  her  powers  to  support 
the  revelation.  She  was  wont  to  deduce  effect  from  cause  or  to  trace 
cause  from  effect,  sustaining  herself  by  reason,  as  the  lover  pastures 
on  paintings  and  discourse  in  the  absence  of  the  loved  object;  but  as 
soon  as  she  beholds  the  face  of  the  truth,  she  casts  aside  all  that  the 
senses  and  imagination  have  to  offer  her,  to  give  herself  wholly  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  beatitude. 

The  body  remains  immobile,  the  senses  swoon,  either  because  the 
soul  is  absorbed  in  the  sweetnesses  of  its  object,  or  because  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  are  united  in  an  effort  to  comprehend  the  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Trismegistus,  Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  other  ancient 
philosophers  were,  we  are  told,  on  countless  occasions  rapt  for  whole 
days  in  ecstasy,  affording  no  other  sign  of  life  than  a  faint  respiration. 
It  is  not  however  needful  to  consult  antiquity  or  books  to  find  the 
like  examples,  for  numberless  instances  may  be  studied  in  our  own 
times.  Our  eyes  have  beheld  with  reverent  awe  during  a  public 

1  La  Tbtologie  naturelle,  I.  391-4. 
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ceremony  a  holy  man  absorbed  in  prayer,  gradually  losing  his  bodily 
powers  in  the  progress  of  a  ravishment  sufficiently  illustrated  by  his 
postures.  After  long  kneeling  motionless,  his  tottering  form  swayed 
against  a  wall  hard  by,  where,  clasped  hands  falling  down,  moistened 
eyes  half  open,  lips  smiling,  cheeks  flushed  with  a  lovely  vermilion, 
he  was  totally  unconscious  of  being  borne  to  a  safe  place  to  avert  his 
suffocation  from  the  crowd  rushing  to  gaze  on  him.  There  I  beheld 
him  with  rapt  gaze  and  a  holy  awe  which  made  me  feel  the  presence 
of  something  divine  and  extraordinary.  It  was  but  little  to  behold 
this  body  honoured  by  men  for  its  very  abandonment  of  the  soul,  all 
of  us  were  fain  to  penetrate  into  his  consciousness;  we  could  but 
acknowledge  the  conjectured  sweetness  of  his  Vision  by  a  profoundly 
respectful  silence,  in  which  hearts,  holding  the  world  cheap,  sighed 
out  longings  for  the  unspeakable  and  inconceivable.1 

Contemplation  with  Pere  Yves  here  reaches  at  least  the  frontiers 
of  mysticism,  thus  once  more  verifying  the  great  law  of  the  normal 
evolution  of  Devout  Humanism. 

III.  Yves,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  mean  writer;  he  has  a  natural 
gift  of  style,  as  well  as  the  tricks  of  his  trade.  Differing  in  this 
respect  from  most  of  the  writers  we  have  studied  hitherto,  so  far  from 
being  behind  the  times,  he  is  in  advance  of  them.  He  is  almost  out 
of  the  Balzacian  zone,  is  in  fact,  even  in  style,  a  herald  of  Malebranche 
and  of  Fenelon.  His  rhythms  are  assured  and  harmonious,  possibly 
too  much  tinged  with  Latin,  but  delightfully  even.  His  Ciceronian 
clausi  Ice  are  noticeable;  and  many  of  his  phrases  may  be  scanned  like 
verse.  His  pen  has  its  playful  turns,  especially  on  the  frequent  occasions 
when  it  embarks  on  some  new  adventure,  as  for  instance  in  the 
Discours  apologetique,  which  serves  as  preface  to  the  Theologie  nature  lie, 
which  deserves  close  study  from  this  point  of  view.  I  cannot  quote 
it  in  full,  but  for  a  short  example  the  following  remarks  on  Judith  in 
Les  morales  chretiennes  will  serve. 

Judith  made  use  (of  her  beauty)  on  a  still  more  perilous  occasion 
to  assassinate  Holofernes.  ...  If,  in  this  her  act,  you.  put  aside  the 
justice  of  her  cause  and  the  especial  inspirations  of  Heaven,  you  will 
consider  that,  for  an  uncertain  result,  she  risked  too  much  in  putting 
herself  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  enmity  held  graver  menace  to  her 
chastity  than  to  her  city;  if  you  visualise  this  army  overwhelmed  by 
the  death  of  its  general,  you  will  admire  the  reckless  courage  of  this 
woman  and  the  perfidies  lurking  beneath  the  charm  of  her  beauty.2 

1  La  ThSologie  naturelle,  II.  260-2.  2  IV.  162. 
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The  unexpected  terms  of  such  a  passage  possess  piquancy  for 
lovers  of  style,  as  does  the  flexible  mastery  of  many  others.  But 
we  must  pass  on  to  his  powers  of  description.  Like  most  idealists, 
such  as  Plato,  Berkeley,  and  Malebranche,  and  almost  all  mystics,  he 
is  extremely  awake  to  the  passing  splendours  of  the  visible  world. 
Shades  of  colour,  caprices  of  form,  claim  his  notice.  He  observes 
that,  after  a  storm,  “  the  leaves  shine  with  a  more  living  green  almost 
as  if  newborn,”1  or  that,  viewed  from  a  height,  rivers  but  appeal 
as  a  grey  or  azure  riband  cast  in  irregular  folds  at  hazard  upon  the 
plain.”2 

He  always  realizes,  and  frequently  dramatizes,  the  details  of  the 
scene  occupying  his  thoughts.  W riting  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
he  describes  how 

the  dead  man  rose  immediately,  covered  with  his  winding-sheet, 
and  hampered  with  the  other  trappings  of  the  grave.  The  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  his  person  was  perceptible,  the  relaxing  of  his  rigid  limbs, 
the  revival  of  colour,  strength  and  movement,  the  passing  of  his 
pallor  like  mist  before  the  sun.3 

Under  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  visible  world  he  always  perceives 
the  invisible,  but  even  the  invisible  he  sees,  and  knows  how  to  make 
it  visible  to  others.  This  explains  the  abundance  of  metaphors  and 
similes.  He  sees  everywhere  “  the  connections  to  be  made  by 
faith  ”4  with  morals,  and  with  the  loftiest  metaphysics. 

Worldlings  converted  to  God  are  as  those  who  long  have  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  Their  wounds  may  be  healed,  yet 
scars  have  marred  their  beauty.  They  are  like  provinces  reconquered 
from  a  brutal  nation  which  nevertheless  leaves  behind  it  marks  of 
its  tyranny  by  a  universal  desolation,  and  of  its  ambition  by  the 
trophies  and  statues  which  it  has  reared.5 

Does  he  desire  to  show  that  “  the  stars  in  some  measure  presage 
the  future,”  he  says  that 

Some  portion  of  the  decrees  of  Providence,  not  yet  executed  on 
the  material  world,  are  posted  up  on  these  superb  porticoes.6 


1  La  Tbeologie  naturelle ,  II.  465. 
3  Ibid.,  IV.  203. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  270-7. 


2  Ibid.,  II.  448. 

4  Les  beureux  succes,  p.  635. 

6  La  Thtologie  naturelle,  I.  160. 
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He  is  of  opinion  that  certain  preachers,  whose  conduct  was  not 
irreproachable,  yet  have  their  use  in  the  Church, 

as  the  Moon  is  of  service  to  the  lower  creation  by  her  abundant  light, 
although  she  lacks  all  heat, 

and  on  the  same  delicate  subject,  adds: 

the  Christian  may  mount  to  Heaven  by  the  ministry  of  unworthy 
priests,  as  by  inanimate  steps.1 

If  he  sees  “  violets  clothed  in  royal  purple  and  perfuming  the 
woods  to  which  such  charms  are  lacking,”  or  “  fragile  anemones 
starring  the  ground  and  imaging  in  their  vivid  colours  the  star  of  day 
as  could  not  the  great  trees,”  he  reflects: 

that  Heaven  sometimes  bestows  upon  individuals  more  signal  favours 
than  on  the  great  powers  under  whose  shadow  they  live,  and  that 
they  are  not  less  blessed  by  the  Universal  Cause  than  whole  republics 
themselves.2 

Simple  or  sublime,  at  times  it  may  be  even  precious,  his  imagery 
is  never  either  commonplace  or  coarse.  I  quote  one  figure  which 
seems  to  me  as  choice  as  it  is  charming.  Wishing  to  account  for 
everything,  he  demands  of  himself  somewhere  why  the  laws  are, 
and  should  be,  more  indulgent  to  the  luxury  of  women  than  to  that 
of  men,  and,  after  other  more  metaphysical  considerations,  he 
answers : 

The  weaker  sex,  which  has  a  part  in  the  goods  of  the  community 
but  yet  has  not  the  disposition  of  them,  consoles  itself  at  least  in  making 
a  display.  And  because  these  delicate  bodies  endure  the  trials  of 
childbearing,  Love,  for  their  better  recognition, enriches  them  with  that 
form,  as  with  a  recompense  of  honour,  in  token  of  triumphal  victories, 
like  the  livery  of  hope,  and  as  it  bestows  flowers  on  boughs  which 
later  will  bear  their  fruits.3 


1  La  Tbeologie  naturelle,  IV.  549-50.  2  Ibid.,  III.  277-8. 

3  Les  morales  chretiennes,  IV.  88-9.  We  shall  later  see  that  his  chapter  on  Women  is 
injured  by  quaint  prejudices.  His  reasons  for  explaining  the  eminent  beauty  of  women  are 
confused  enough.  Men,  he  says,  by  encouraging  feminine  luxury  “  have  accomplished 
Nature’s  design,  which  makes  the  less  noble  the  more  beautiful,  as  gems  than  metals,  metals 
than  plants,  plants  than  trees,  and  insects  than  perfect  animals,  thus  recompensing  the  defects 
of  their  essence  by  the  perfection  of  the  exterior.  Women  have  beauty  to  serve  as  counter¬ 
balance  to  men’s  power,  etc.”  Then  comes  the  passage  above  quoted. 
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Here  we  have  truly  the  apotheosis  of  the  Good  and  the  True. 
“  Pregnant  Ideas,”  he  was  wont  to  think,  “  afford  means  for  magnifi¬ 
cent  expressions.”  All  his  rhetoric  is  in  that  phrase.1 

IV.  Here  I  must  with  a  blush  confess  the  one  weak  point  of 
P.  Yves,  an  avowal  which  blushes  first  for  him,  but  also  for  myself, 
for  he  nearly  succeeded  in  winning  me  over  to  his  innocent  hobby. 
After  all,  why  should  we  not  believe  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  on 
our  poor  destinies?  Why  should  not  the  secrets  of  Providence  and  of 
the  Future  be  indeed  “  posted  on  the  porticoes  of  Heaven  ”?  How 
can  the  aberration  recurring  through  so  many  centuries  be  explained, 
of  so  many  leading  intellects — even  Christians — revering  as  holy 
a  science  that  to  us  of  to-day  appears  folly  ? 

The  ancients  made  the  study  of  the  heavens  a  branch  of  theology, 
and  the  saintliness  neither  guided  by  nor  interested  in  this  form  of 
contemplation  was  held  ignorant  and  imperfect.  Astrology  was 
esteemed  the  first  of  the  sciences  by  the  highest  of  mankind;  an 
Atlas,  a  Ptolemy,  Persian  kings  and  other  princes,  made  it  their 
chief  study,  manipulating  the  celestial  globes  with  the  hand  that 
swayed  the  sceptre.2 

For  P.  Yves  was  an  astrologer,  but  as  cautious  as  he  was  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Like  nearly  all  his  predecessors,  he  was  persuaded  that 
“  the  lower  order  of  creation  depends  on  the  influence  of  the  stars.”3 
The  idea  was  to  him  almost  an  axiom,  and  he  constantly  reverts  to  it. 

One  must  own  that  the  defects  no  less  than  the  perfections  of  the 
world  are  due  to  starry  influence;  that  happy  and  unlucky  aspects 
equally  tell  of  effects  decreed  by  God  and  executed  by  active 
intelligences.4 

However,  man  remains  free  and  dominates  the  stars,  and  on  this 
fundamental  point  P.Yves  never  wavers. 

Without  fleeing  before  the  stars,  as  Ptolemy  counsels,  or  submitting 
to  their  influence  in  shameful  despair,  man  can  dexterously  parry 
their  blows,  either  by  a  magnanimous  resolution  not  to  do  that  to 
which  he  feels  himself  drawn,  or,  if  the  question  depends  on  the 

1  Les  morales  chretiennes,  IV.  88— g.  In  another  passage  he  gives  an  interesting  definition 
of  the  Beautiful.  “  Beauty  is  nothing  else  than  an  empire  of  form  on  matter,  where  it 
establishes  order  with  a  great  splendour  of  activity,  in  place  of  darkness,  weakness,  and 
confusion.”  La  Thtologie  naturelle,  III.  in. 

2  Ibid.,  I.  381.  3  Ibid.,  I.  381. 
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conjunction  of  several  natural  causes,  he  may  so  arrange  that  the 
result  shall  fall  out  otherwise  than  that  predicted  by  the  heavens.1 

He  is  certainly  the  most  original  of  all  Magi:  were  he  not  a 
Christian,  he  would  worship  the  stars,  yet  he  measures  himself 
against  them,  defying  them,  almost  sneering  at  them,  shaking  off 
their  spells,  and  shouting  to  them  that  they  are  powerless  before  his 
will. 

Nevertheless  the  effort  of  thus  braving  the  stars  implies  their 
might;  to  resist  them  is  to  recognize  the  power  they  exercise  over 
the  majority  of  mankind.  In  a  word,  it  owns  the  influence  of  the 
horoscope — fallible  no  doubt,  since  any  energetic  man  can  falsify 
it,  yet  generally  to  be  taken  seriously,  since  most  human  wills  lack 
energy.  In  spite  of  many  reticences,  P.  Yves  does  not  shrink  from 
such  conclusions;  only  his  mind  is  too  large  to  be  interested  in 
individual  horoscopes.  Why  should  he  wish  to  know  beforehand 
the  destiny  of  Pierre  or  of  Jacques?  In  the  false  as  in  the  true,  his 
horizons  are  wide.  He  burns  to  know  the  destinies  of  empires,  the 
future  victories  of  the  Church  and  of  France,  the  dates  which  will 
herald  defeat  for  the  English  and  the  fall  of  the  Crescent.  He  himself 
pokes  fun  at  this  chimerical  ambition,  secretly  cherished  though  it 
be. 

How  draw  up  a  reliable  horoscope  of  a  State  which  must  consist  of 
individuals  .  .  .  more  variable  than  the  wind  in  its  movements? 
How  is  it  possible  to  foresee  two  or  three  centuries  ahead,  in  ignorance 
of  the  tempers,  qualities,  and  force  of  those  who  will  then  be  leaders 
of  the  land?2 

And  again: 

The  conjunctions  of  the  greater  planets  in  these  Signs,  noticeably 
in  the  Ram,  every  794  years,  may  not  be  capable  of  bringing  about 
changes  of  kingdoms,  much  less  of  religions  .  .  .  since  such  great 
issues  depend  on  that  Freewill  of  man  which  yet  dominates  the  stars 
and  on  a  particular  activity  which  Providence  reserves  to  itself. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  occurrences  of  these  planets 
impose  powerful  qualities  upon  matter,  and,  as  their  ordinary  aspects 
affect  daily  changes,  so  these  great  conjunctions  are  charged  with 
profound  influences  which  correspond  to  the  march  of  the  centuries 
and  leave  nothing  except  human  will  exempt  from  their  violence.3 

1  La  Thtologie  naturelle,  II.  302.  2  Ibid.,  III.  274.  3  Ibid..  I.  196-7. 
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Science  announces  such  great  conjunctions  with  certainty,  so 
why  not  attempt  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  the  Future,  to  write  by 
the  light  of  the  stars  the  conjectural,  but  highly  probable  history  of 
the  world-happenings  that  should  thrill  or  chill  future  great- 
nephews  ?  This  pleasant  and  foolish  adventure  tempted  our  Capuchin. 
About  1652,  being  in  the  Croisic,1  he  fell  in  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Marquis  d’Asserac,  “  head  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Rieux.”  The  stars  decreed  their  friendship,  and  for  many 
nights  and  days  noble  and  monk  toiled  together  at  the  great  work, 
so  well,  that  in  1653  they  gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  studies, 
a  New  Method  of  Astrology,  and  the  future  history  of  the  universe — 
Fatum  universi.  Neither  author  put  his  name  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
nova  methodus  and  the  Fatum  universi  appeared  as  the  work  of  F  rancois 
Allaeus,  an  Arab  Christian.2 

The  method  consisted  of  a  game  of  movable  disks,  which,  deftly 
manoeuvred,  determined  the  prophecy.  Take  for  instance  the 
Figura  Henrici  IV,  Galliarum  regis,  spin  the  disks  of  this  figure  and 
you  arrive  forthwith  at  the  knowledge  that  Henri  IV  will  come  to 
a  bad  end  in  1610.  The  two  mages,  as  far  as  I  understand  their 
Latin,  appear  to  have  carried  their  predictions  even  beyond 
the  twentieth  century.  They  announced  Louis  XIV  for  the 
Destroying  Angel  of  an  approaching  supreme  Crusade;  that  in  1720 
France  should  with  difficulty  surmount  intestine  troubles,  but  that 
in  1770  the  Revolution  would  break  out  and  the  Royal  Family 
be  expelled ;  res  turhatae  et  inclinantes  ad  mutationem  familiae .  In  1850 
a  memorable  manifestation  of  the  Virgin — Lourdes  doubtless — 
would  take  place;  i860  would  find  France  more  magnificently 
prosperous  and  of  larger  extent  than  ever,  maxima  felicitas  et  regni 
summa  propagatio — clearly  indicating  the  Second  Empire  and  the 

1  Ropartz,  who  here  merely  copies  the  Biographie  universelle,  alleges  that  P.  Yves  was  sent 
to  the  Croisic  in  disgrace,  after  the  affair  of  the  Heureux  succks  .  .  .  which  had  embroiled 
him  with  the  Gallican  Church.  Considering  that,  in  the  twenty  years  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  this  work’s  publication  and  1652,  the  Capuchin  writer  had  universally 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  light  of  his  Order,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  himself  should 
have  requested  leave  to  make  a  prolonged  retreat  there,  in  order  to  refresh  himself  with  soli¬ 
tude  and  Nature. 

2  This  book,  which  is  very  rare — not  unnaturally — contains  three  parts :  Astrologiae 
nova  methodus  ;  le  Fatum  universi  ;  and  the  general  Apology,  by  P.  Yves  himself,  here  signing 
his  name.  Brunet  describes  the  work,  and  Ropartz  (loc.  cit.)  studies  it  fully  enough.  The 
name  of  Asserac  is  at  the  end  of  the  preface^ — Alibi  et  amicis  Procul  esto  profanum  vulgus. 
Asserac. 
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annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  So  much  for  France.  England  on 
her  side  is  not  forgotten,  but  for  her  there  is  nothing  but  terrible 
catastrophes — 1666,  1691,  1705,  1756,  are  all  dates  of  fatality. 
In  1884  she  crumbles  away  altogether. 

England  took  these  unpleasant  predictions  badly,  and  demanded 
through  her  ambassador  that  exemplary  chastisement  should  be  meted 
out,  if  not  to  the  unknown  Arab  Christian,  at  least  to  his  work. 
Comedy  presided  over  the  whole  incident.  The  Breton  Parlement, 
ordered  to  take  proceedings  against  the  Fatum  universi,  entrusted 
Pere  Yves  himself  with  the  examination  from  a  theological  stand¬ 
point  of  the  incriminated  volume.  He  gravely  concluded  that  the 
Arab  Christian  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  the  affair  concluded  with 
the  pasting  over  of  the  Anglophobe  prophecies. 

To  determine  how  far  Pere  Yves  took  his  astrological  researches 
seriously,  must  be  left  to  those  who  have  given  more  attention  than 
he  would  have  approved,  to  the  like  conceits,  chiromancy  for  instance. 
In  such  matters,  one  does  and  one  does  not  believe:  the  sciences 
called  exact  fall  so  short,  the  strictly  rational  is  so  blank,  that  certain 
minds  prefer  to  knock  at  mystery’s  portal,  to  analyse  dreams,  decipher 
hands,  interrogate  mediums.  “We  are  children,”  writes  Pere  Yves 
in  his  preface  to  the  Fatum ,  “  tormented  by  so  many  spiritual 
heavinesses,  that  Holy  Mother  Church  at  times  relaxes  her  majestic 
attitude  and  permits  us  such  innocent  amusements — ludicra  qucedam 
— as  questioning  the  stars.”  Yet,  undoubtedly  sincere  though  these 
words  appear,  he  certainly  pursued  his  astrological  studies  for  more 
than  amusement,  writing  in  1661: 

I  am  not  over  credulous  in  these  observations,  but  .  .  .  Gerson 
lays  down  that,  in  political  affairs,  the  opinions  of  those  well  versed 
in  astrology  should  not  be  neglected,  rather  allowed  considerable 
weight,  when  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  and 
conditions  of  the  State.1 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  about  the  personal  history 
of  P.  Yves.  Even  in  his  errors  he  continues,  in  a  measure,  to  merit 
the  splendid  eulogy  Totus  ipse  lumen  of  one  of  his  friends.  An 
examination  of  his  teaching  will  confirm  the  pronouncement,  this 
mystic  was  indeed  pure  light.2 


1  V Agent  de  Dieu ,  p.  368-9. 


2  See  the  letter  of  Mathoud  quoted  above. 
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IN  this  chapter,  Yves  de  Paris  shall  speak  for  himself.  We  shall 
hardly  interrupt  him.  The  text,  or  rather  our  paragraphs  link¬ 
ing  the  quotations,  will  be  his.  We  shall  only  select  and  classify, 
giving  free  scope  to  the  flow  of  this  serene  and  splendid  contemplation. 
The  nobility  and  originality  of  the  thoughts,  the  magnificence  and 
unexpectedness  of  illustration,  the  calm  ardour  of  sentiment,  will 
assuredly  call  attention  to  themselves.  Each  reader  will  make  his 
own  reservations  here  and  there.  Some  probably  will  decline  to  fall 
into  line  with  Pere  Yves  in  his  metaphysical  reveries  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  inferiority  of  “  the  weaker  sex  others,  of  which  I  am  not 
one,  may  be  more  or  less  disconcerted  by  his  optimism.  “  Let  us 
abandon  these  craven  thoughts  of  wretchedness,  rather  let  us  each  be¬ 
hold  the  excellencies  of  his  nature  ” — such  words  may  perhaps  startle 
one  that  suddenly  comes  upon  them,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
trend  of  the  discourse  will  reassure  theologians  as  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  Pere  Yves.  Addressing  himself  as  he  does  to  the  general  public 
and  speaking  the  language  of  the  man  in  the  street,  he  may,  in  certain 
of  his  expressions,  use  less  technical  exactitude  than  is  quite  fitting. 
Some  may  even  consider  that  the  tone  of  the  greater  part  of  these  fine 
passages  is  that  of  a  sage  rather  than  of  a  believer.  But  this  is  a 
delusion.  He  is  a  sage  certainly,  but  a  Christian  sage,  and  still  more,  a 
mystical  one. 

The  philosophers  seem  to  have  formed  some  aspirations  for  the 
life  of  the  blessed,  when  some  say  that  the  soul  should  maintain  close 
sympathy  with  the  planet  to  which  it  belongs,  and  others  that  it  should 
seek  to  unite  itself  with  the  soul  of  the  world.  ...  Now  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  Soul  of  the  world  and  the  universal  mould  of  the 
life  of  grace.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Star  of  each  as  of  all.1 

1  Les  morales  chrStiennes,  I.  195. 
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This  thought,  and  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  are  continually  present  with  him.  If  P.  Yves 
invariably  tends,  sometimes  with  a  certain  exaggeration,  to  platonize 
Christianity,  he  endeavours  yet  more  to  Christianize  and  super- 
naturalize  Plato. 


1.  The  Best  of  All  Worlds 

It  is  ours,  that  beautiful  world  in  which  we  dwell,  and  that  other 
infinitely  more  beautiful,  that  we  are. 

Throughout  all  the  nature  which  is  a  production  and  which 
bears  some  vestige  of  Sovereign  Good,  there  is  always  more  of  per¬ 
fection  than  of  defect,  more  of  serenity  than  of  storm,  more  normal 
births  than  monstrosities,  more  health  than  sickness,  more  virtue 
than  vice.1 

All  that  can  be  brought  against  it  is  that  “  its  marvels  are  too 
common.”2 

There  is  no  evil  throughout  all  nature.3 

Good  always  outstrips  ill;  nature  is  stronger  than  violence; 
liberty  ranks  before  servitude.  The  temperament  of  adolescence  is 
the  happiest;  thus  the  first  impulses  of  the  spirit  or  mind  are  the  most 
sane;  those  lights  the  purest  which  shine  from  Heaven  through  no 
obscuring  mists  of  passion.4 

The  first  tears  of  the  babe  at  birth  should  not  be  adduced  as  a 
prophetic  argument  on  the  other  side. 

I  own  that  man  cries  at  his  entrance  into  the  world,  as  if  from 
some  knowledge  in  him  of  his  condition — I  should  (rather  say)  that 
he  apprehends  less  the  misfortunes  of  this  life  than  the  waiting  for 

1  Les  vaines  excuses,  I.  54.  2  La  7 heologie  naturelle,  I.  378.  3  Ibid..,  II.  503. 

4  “  That  is  why  Plato  says  that  the  sentiment  of  religion  coincides  with  each  end  of  man’s 
life,  but  that  it  is  less  pure  in  the  old  who  embrace  it  from  experience  or  from  fear,  than  in 
youth  which  breathes  it  in  as  the  inspiration  of  God.  So  honey  made  by  bees  in  the  spring- 
tide  far  surpasses  that  of  autumn,  wrought  by  an  exhausted  force  and  an  apprehension  of 
coming  winter.  ‘  Your  young  men,’  says  God  to  His  people  through  the  Prophet,  ‘  shall  see 
visions  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  ’ ;  for  what  age  comprehends  of  things  divine 
by  experience  and  dread  is  only  a  phantom  and  a  confused  image  of  the  truth,  in  comparison 
with  the  inspirations  which  Heaven  gives  to  youth.  .  .  .  The  young  follow  the  Good  for 
itself,  without  having  weighed  it  against  the  world,  experience  of  which  always  leaves  a 
sediment  of  doubt  in  the  mind,  a  hardness  of  heart  that  follows  self-interest  and  surrenders 
only  to  force,  after  having  abused  the  early  impressions  of  grace  ”  (Les  heureux  succ'es, 
pp.  270-9.) 
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Eternity  and  that  his  tears  are  those  of  love  and  longing  rather  than 
of  fear.  Truly  he  cries,  but  it  is  from  his  temperament,  foreign  to  the 
unaccustomed  air;  or  it  may  be  that  his  frame  is  adapting  itself  to  a 
new  element,  as  does  the  coral  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

.  .  .  His  agitation  but  comes  from  a  bewildering  abundance,  until, 
the  forty  days  of  digestion  being  over,  he  begins  fully  to  realize  his 
bliss,  and  laughs  with  joy  even  in  the  frailty  of  his  early  being,  happier 
than  other  animals,  even  in  their  state  of  perfection.  Despite  his 
nakedness,  Nature  impresses  this  joyous  confidence  upon  him  .  .  . 
how  vain  then  to  lament  over  this  creature  as  miserable,  who  has 
empire  over  the  rest  and  for  whose  service  the  world  is  constructed.1 

Our  flighty  ingratitude  would  fain  persuade  us  that  “  the  body  is 
rather  a  subject  for  mourning  than  for  carnal  delights,”  when  in 
truth  “  pleasure  is  unceasing,”  sorrow  ephemeral  or  intermittent. 

If  this  pleasure  does  not  thrill  us  with  joy,  it  is  because  use  numbs 
the  feeling,  or  because  pleasure  is  closely  akin  to  our  nature;  it  flows 
gently  as  waves  masking  their  course  under  a  smooth  surface  and 
breaking  into  waves  only  when  they  meet  resistance.2 

The  poets,  born  exaggerators  of  human  woes,  may  depict  man  as 
cramped  in  his  desires,  and  infinite  in  his  vows;  but  no!  each  of  our 
wishes  may  be  granted,  “  no  natural  inclination  but  may  find  enjoy¬ 
ment.”3  “  Nature  would  not  bestow  upon  us  inclinations  were  it 
not  ”  possible,  nay,  easy  “  to  gratify  each  one  of  them.”4  “  No 
natural  appetite  need  remain  unused,  every  power  may  find  its 
satisfaction.”5 

All  Nature,  and  ever-present  grace,  help  us  to  satisfy  our  inclina¬ 
tions,  petty  or  sublime.  Below  us  as  above,  nought  but  seeks  our 
pleasure.  The  creatures  are  fair,  to  breed  love — that  is  to  say, 
“  contentment  ” — in  us,  for  the  pains  of  love  are  a  perverse  invention 
of  man.6  Wherefore  flout  these  pleasures  offered  to  us  by  God 
Himself,  either  directly  or  through  His  creatures? 

1  La  Theologie  naturelle,  II.  27-8.  2  Ibid.,  II.  450.  3  Ibid.,  I.  159. 

4  Le  gentilhomme  chrltien,  p.  171. 

5  La  Theologie  naturelle,  II.  327.  There  is  no  other  principle  to  which  P.  Yves  returns 
more  frequently  and  with  more  conviction.  “  Man  would  be  the  most  miserable  of  creatures 
(absurd  hypothesis)  if,  all  else  having  the  instincts  peculiar  to  them,  he  alone  should  remain 
everlastingly  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  capable,  but  of  which  he  has  nought 
save  the  desire.”  Ibid.,  II.  233 

*  Let  vaines  excuses,  I.  34-5. 
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It  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  see  how  science  corresponds 
to  the  qualities  of  the  Christian,  whom  the  Sacred  Text  terms  the 
child  of  light.1 

Do  you  desire  joys  less  spiritual? 

Every  perfume  produced  in  favoured  climes  and  breathing  so 
much  sweetness  from  our  flowers  is  a  gift  of  Nature,  which  would 
not  be  presented  were  it  unlawful  to  receive  it.  Away  with  excess  of 
an  over-delicacy  ...  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  innocent  pleasure 
may  be  taken  in  fragrant  odours,  since  in  every  age  worship  has 
availed  itself  of  them.2 

Away  with  the  scrupulous,  who  “  make  a  crime  of  the  most 
innocent  satisfactions  of  life  ”  ! 

Whatever  pleases  them  is  an  offence  to  them;  they  calumniate 
half  the  works  of  God  which  are  not  made  but  for  their  beauty. 

“  Taught  that,  being  burdened  with  a  perishable  body,  he  cannot 
live  in  all  the  purity  of  the  Blessed,”  the  Christian  may  not  condemn 
that  goodly  marriage  which  Divine  Compassion  has  willed  to  arrange 
between  pleasure  and  necessity.3 

A  goodly  marriage,  which  testifies  to  our  nobility. 

Flower-gardening  is  the  one  work  that  is  pure  pleasure;  being  far 
removed  from  a  mechanical  commerce,  it  is  the  noblest  and  the  one 
which  sets  forth  the  freedom,  greatness,  and  empire  of  man  upon 
the  earth.4 

ALneadum  genetrix,  hominum  divomque  voluptas.  .  .  . 

Human  life  is  animated  and  seasoned  by  pleasure,  recompensing 
every  ordinary  action,  directing  the  senses  towards  objects  to  which 
they  would  not  turn  were  these  not  agreeable  to  them.  Thus 
nature  shows  so  much  aversion  to  suffering  as  to  be  unable  for  long 
to  endure  it,  without  being  rid  of  it  either  by  remedies  or  by  death. 
The  orator  should  beware  of  overlong  dwelling  upon  it,  says 
Ouintilian,  for  that  auditors  soon  weary,  and  the  laws  of  all  peoples 
have  prescribed  the  limits  of  mourning  even  for  those  dearest,  other¬ 
wise  it  might  lead  to  hypocrisy.  We  have  seen  the  onlookers  at  a 
death-bed  for  the  two  or  three  last  days,  shedding  many  tears,  hearts 
and  minds  confused  with  sorrow,  yet  in  a  moment  breaking  into 
involuntary  laughter  over  the  merest  nothing,  as  if  nature  without 


1  Let  morales  chrStiennes ,  IV.  78. 
3  Ibid.,  I.  593-7. 


3  Ibid.,  IV.  1 5 1. 

4  Ibid.,  II.  473. 
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waiting  for  orders  from  reason  would  assert  her  rights  and  re-establish 
herself  by  conjuring  away  such  melancholy  humours.1 

Natural  reaction.  Such  wild  laughter  reminds  us  that  humanity 
was  not  made  for  tears.  Duennas  of  Charity,  morose  almoners, 
would  you  refuse  to  the  poor  mendicants  in  your  jurisdiction  the 
mirth  and  gaiety,  the  song  and  dance  where  “  the  halt  find  the 
knack  of  keeping  time  ”?  Would  your  compassion  turn  away  from 
these  wretches  “  who  display  delight  and  enjoyment  greater  than  that 
of  the  rich,  because  more  spontaneous,  unfeigned  and  undisguised  ?  ” 

But  if  you  act  rather  from  reason  than  from  quick  impulse,  the 
slight  respite  from  misery  in  these  wretched  ones  need  not  chill  your 
charity.  It  is  your  glory,  and  should  be  your  delight,  in  such  wise  to 
minister  to  the  needy  that  (this  charity)  should,  like  Divine  Providence, 
infuse  gaiety.  Beasts  on  the  chain — dogs,  monkeys,  martlets — gambol 
within  the  limits  of  their  leash.  Be  not  ye  then  so  hostile  towards 
those  promptings  of  nature,  that  ye  take  the  poor  for  hypocrites, 
should  they  in  their  prolonged  wretchedness  be  at  moments  joyous.2 

II.  Why  should  the  shadows  of  the  moral  world  darken  this 
smiling  picture?  Have  we  not  just  read  that  there  are  “always” 
here  below,  “  more  virtues  than  vices  ”  ? 

My  chief  regret  ...  is  to  see  masters  of  wisdom  remarking  in 
man  only  his  defects,  and  persuading  themselves  that  they  know  him 
best  when  they  assail  him  in  terms  that  would  be  merited  by  the 
worst  that  this  world  could  produce.  How  it  vexes  me  to  hear 
mankind,  instead  of  receiving  the  honourable  titles  due  to  it,  arraigned 
for  vanity,  weakness,  inconstancy,  misery,  and  presumption;  to  see 
eloquence  lending  every  art  to  aggrandize  its  imperfections.  .  .  ! 
The  like  is  no  free  confession  of  our  wretchedness,  it  is  a  calumny 
on  our  excellence,  since  our  shames  are  the  infirmities  and  not  the 
heirlooms  of  our  nature,  and  to  measure  our  condition  by  them  is 
to  judge  the  sun  by  the  eclipse,  the  beauty  of  a  flower  when  it  is 
faded,  the  might  of  the  lion  when  it  is  dead.  Why  rage  we  thus 
against  ourselves,  why  behold  in  us  only  what  is  not  of  us?  .  .  . 
Such  judges  make  a  possible  defect  the  inevitable,  an  accident  the 
invariable;  they  are  like  a  legislator  who  legislates  but  for  crimes, 
and  their  sagacity  confines  itself  to  drenching  mankind  continually 
with  remedies  without  making  it  take  nourishment.  .  .  .  Wherefore 

1  V Agent  de  Dieu,  pp.  171-2. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  172-3. 
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make  more  of  man’s  miseries  than  of  the  virtues  which  triumph 
over  them? 

Do  they  think  that  by  thus  laying  stress  on  our  infirmities  they 
will  amend  our  lives?  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  such  rhetoric  over¬ 
whelms  and  enfeebles  us.  “To  declare  crimes  the  attributes  of  our 
species  and  all  passions  free  to  act,  putting  them  thus  under  the 
protection  of  nature,  is  to  grant  them  free  absolution.”  Small  courage 
will  not  bring  forth  great  actions.  “  Man  will  never  aspire  to  God 
unless  he  deem  himself  mightier  than  all  the  world,  stronger  than 
passion  or  the  lure  of  the  flesh  or  the  burden  of  contrition;  unless 
he  regard  himself  as  more  than  finite,  himself  an  eternity,  in  union 
with  the  First  Cause  by  some  measure  of  resemblance.” 

Let  us  then  cast  away  these  cowardly  thoughts  of  man’s  misery; 
let  us  rather  reveal  the  excellencies  of  his  nature  ...  to  perform 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  of  justice  to  ourselves,  and  to 
ensure  us  against  falling  into  despair  of  ever  attaining  righteousness.1 

The  very  passions  are  “  advantageous  to  human  nature.” 

God  Who  wills  our  good  has  rendered  them  common  to  all  men. 
.  .  .  Since  His  Providence  has  framed  us  of  soul  and  body,  of  matter 
and  mind,  wdrerefore  must  one  of  these  two  parts  remain  useless, 
dead,  and  without  purpose  in  this  mysterious  alliance  of  life,  which 
betokens  the  inseparable  union  of  the  Living  Word  with  our 
nature  ? 2 

What  a  strange  prepossession  of  the  Stoics  who  “  took  so  exaggerated 
a  view  of  passion,  declaring  it  as  impossible  to  arrest,  as  an  arrow  shot 
into  the  air  !  ”3  When  they  seek  to  strive  against  the  will,  what  a 
weak  and  debilitated  figure  do  not  these  passions  cut?  Their  “  first 
stirrings  are  but  so  many  warnings  to  be  upon  our  guard.” 

They  are  little  vapours  like  to  those  revealed  by  the  rising  sun, 
which  will  dissipate  in  dew  when  his  rays  dominate  the  hemisphere. 
The  soul  resists  the  forces  which  it  proves  unequal  to  its  own,  and 
hastes  to  avenge  itself  upon  these  rebel  subjects. 

Whether  the  passions  are  beginning  to  stir  or  in  full  swing,  an  act 
of  our  Freewill  renders  them  impotent  to  harm  us.  If  the  soul 
“  wills  to  exert  her  authority,  she  exercises  absolute  empire  over  mind 


1  La  Thtologie  naturelle,  II.  16-22.  2  Les  vaines  excuses ,  II.  17.  3  Ibid.,  II.  18. 
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and  matter,  which,  as  subjects,  dare  not  declare  against  it.”1  Easy 
for  heroes,  does  one  say?  Nay,  virtue  is  easy  for  all,2  “  and  like  all 
easy  habits  (it)  is  always  accompanied  with  pleasure.”3 

I  would  have  virtue  mingled  with  some  effort,  and  her  interior 
joys  checked  with  some  suffering.  This  is  a  kind  of  exchange  of 
bodily  for  spiritual  blessing;  an  equitable  reaction  which  Nature 
authorizes  in  all  her  processes.  For  is  it  not  just  that  man  should 
endure  some  violence,  to  yield  and  adjust  himself  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  eternal  T ruth  ?  4 

To  speak  “  frankly,”  let  us  avow  that  obliged  as  we  are  “  to  live 
in  the  world  as  in  an  enemy’s  country,”  virtue  is  a  conquest  which 
sometimes  costs  us  “  great  fatigue.”  Must  we  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognize  that  “  our  infirmities  are  aggravated  by  our  theories  ”  ? 

Oh,  these  moralists !  Overwhelmed  by  them, 

the  lives  of  most  men  resemble  those  diseased  imaginations  which 
suspect  evil  intents  and  horrors  under  the  fair  appearances  and  caresses 
of  their  friends.  By  dint  of  asserting  that  virtue  is  impossible  to 
human  nature,  they  imprint  this  belief  upon  themselves;  every 
circumstance  of  life  seems  to  them  a  peril,  panic  continually  routs 
them,  as  once  in  days  of  old  men  took  trees  for  an  ambush,  and  the 
reverberations  of  an  echo  for  the  tumult  of  a  great  army.5 

Nor  must  pessimists  oppose  the  moral  miseries  of  individuals 
to  these  general  views  of  the  excellence  of  man  in  himself. 

If  at  times  prophets  have  been  carried  away  into  severe  invectives 
against  the  corruption  of  morals,  as  if  it  were  universal,  it  was  by  a 
zeal  for  sanctity  to  which  even  the  least  fault  looms  large.  .  .  .  But 
to  persist  in  cold  blood  that  all  men  are  bad,  secret  enemies  set  on 
doing  ill  whenever  opportunity  and  power  match,  is  the  most  injurious 
and  unjust  idea  with  which  civil  society  can  be  insulted.6 

Benevolence  and  indulgence  are  much  clearer-sighted  than  their 
opposites.  The  sage,  and  still  more  the  Christian  philosopher, 

are  easily  convinced  of  the  perfections  of  a  creature  made  in  the 
image,  and  the  object  of  the  Love,  of  Infinite  Goodness.  They  have 
no  eyes  for  defects  in  a  condition  of  grace  and  mercy,  in  a  mystical 
body  whose  Head  is  glorious,  in  a  Church  in  communion  with  the 
Blessed,  where  the  Son  of  God  for  ever  renews  His  triumphs.7 

1  La  Lhtologie  naturelle,  II.  376-8.  2  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

3  Ibid.,  III.  162  or  102.  4  Ibid.,  p.  447.  6  Ibid.,  III.  443. 

8  Les  vaines  excuses,  I.  54-5.  7  Morales  chretiennes,  III.  492. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  a  teacher  should  share,  not  only  without  effort, 
but  with  a  secret  joy,  the  transports  of  his  pupil. 

He  must  resign  himself  to  watching  youth’s  escapades.  The 
best  natures,  like  the  best  horses,  have  ardours  in  early  years,  which 
instruction  will  weld  into  a  lofty  spirit.1 

It  is  therefore  almost  imperative  to  encourage  certain  natural 
ambitions  and  aspects  of  pride,  that  at  first  sight  may  not  seem  in 
accordance  with  Evangelical  Perfection. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  that  austere  philosophy  which  sneers 
at  those  busied  in  high  places,  as  though  they  must  pay  dearly  for  their 
anxieties,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages  were  but  the 
funereal  pomp  of  their  own  dead  souls.  ...  I  confess  that  there  is 
generosity  of  purpose  and  great  merit  in  employing  all  one’s  energies 
in  the  service  of  the  peoples.2 

Generosity,  nobility,  honour — such  qualities  rejoice  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  moralist. 

The  sentiment  of  honour,  keenest  in  noble  blood,  is  nevertheless 
common  to  all  men,  and  it  furnishes  the  sweetest  and  most  efficacious 
motive  to  youth  for  learning  all  which  they  are  ashamed  of  not 
knowing  ...  it  inspires  brain  and  hand  of  the  workman  to  excel, 
each  as  he  can,  in  his  art.3 

It  is  a  virtue,  imperfect  and  mixed,  but  still  a  virtue. 

The  majority  of  courtiers  merely  aspires  to  the  outward  semblance 
of  honour,  without  troubling  themselves  to  acquire  that  virtue  of 
which  it  is  the  fruit.  .  .  .  Though  in  this  their  intentions  may  not 
be  wholly  pure,  yet  the  sentiment  obviates  much  evil,  keeping  them 
in  the  same  restraints  as  one  would  expect  from  essential  probity.4 

How  much  has  been  written  to  ridicule  luxury  and  the  changes 
of  fashion.  An  independent  and  active  mind  naturally  modifies 
what  has  become  too  common;  without  advocating  over-great 
costliness,  it  yet  allows  a  certain  freedom  of  taste  and  passing  fancy. 

The  French  are  generally  accused  of  being  .  .  .  more  changeable 
than  other  nations  who  always  keep  the  same  fashion  of  dress  as  if 
it  were  their  skin,  and,  like  crows,  when  they  moult,  simply  renew 
their  black.  I  do  not  find  men  blameworthy  in  conforming  to 

1  Morales  cbretiennes ,  III.  354-5-  2  TbSologie  naturelle,  II.  540-1. 

3  Gentilhomme  chretien,  pp.  310-11.  4  Ibid.,  p.  3 1 5- 
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nature,  which  in  the  changes  of  sky,  air,  waters,  earth,  and  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  brings  about  a  continual  diversity,  so  that  by  such 
flux  and  reflux,  the  Infinity  of  the  First  Cause  is  established.1 

From  social  ethics  let  us  pass  to  domestic  society.  If  we  look  care¬ 
fully,  we  shall  observe  that  “  fidelity  in  marriage  is  not  a  rarity.”2 

With  all  the  assistance  of  love,  envy,  and  slander,  adulteries  in  a 
community  are  rarer  than  monsters  in  nature  or  eclipses  of  the  sun.3 

It  is  the  same,  and  with  greater  reason,  with  the  supernatural 
society  of  souls.  It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  abuses  and  scandals 
here  and  there,  even  among  religious  and  the  great  dignitaries,  but 

though  evil  be  found  among  leaders,  one  must  not  be  prejudiced 
against  the  led,  for  beauty  and  nourishment  comes  to  them  from  an 
invisible  source.  God  takes  the  helm  Himself  when  the  pilot  sleeps.4 

III.  Resignation,  tolerance  of  the  world’s  frailties,  is  lack  of 
courage  and  shortsightedness;  these  defects  should  be  understood  as 
contributing  to  the  fundamental  excellence  of  creation. 

Weakness  .  .  .  making  men  need  one  another,  is  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  republics;  it  is  also  one  of  the  lures  of  love  practised  by 
women,  when  by  affecting  fears  and  flutters  they  seek  to  attract 
valiant  hearts.  The  aged,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  experience,  love  the 
society  of  little  children.  ...  To  banish  all  the  world’s  defects, 
would  be  to  banish  love  and  fellowship;  it  would  be  to  make  the 
whole  imperfect  under  pretext  of  perfecting  a  part.5 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  frailties  of  the  world,  but  also  of  sin 
itself,  Vheureux  peche,  the  blessed  sin  which  gained  us  “  such  a 
Redeemer.”  As  for  individual  faults — however  great  and  inveterate 
they  may  appear,  in  truth  they  are  but  fragile  and  ephemeral.  This 
is  the  essential  weakness  of  evil,  own  brother  to  nothingness. 

Maladies  must  cure  themselves  in  the  long  run  .  .  .  nature  does 
not  permit  a  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  without  means 
and  time  to  effect  it.  But,  though  one  should  have  passed  life  in 
wickedness,  contracting  all  vicious  habits,  it  needs  but  one  act,  one 
firm  resolution,  to  regain  the  path  of  virtue.6 

1  Gentilbomme  chretien,  pp.  351-2.  2  Les  -vaines  excuses,  II.  64. 

3  Vaines  excuses,  II.  59.  Comparing  Oriental,  Spanish,  and  Italian  rigidity  with  French 
tolerance,  Yves  agrees  with  J.-P.  Camus  that  with  us  “fidelity  .  .  .  flourishes  in  honourable 
freedom  ”  {Ibid.,  p.  65.) 

4  Les  heureux  succes ,  pp.  212-13.  5  Tbelogie  naturelle  232-3.  6  Ibid.,  II.  377-8. 
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This  resolution  cannot  be  taken  by  ourselves,  but  grace  is  always 
ready  to  inspire  strength,  divine  mercy  to  receive  the  sinner 

the  instant  he  returns,  although  he  should  have  passed  a  lifetime  in 
abominations  and  sacrilege.  There  is  serious  danger  ...  in  putting 
off  repentance  to  the  end  of  life,  in  giving  God  but  the  dregs  .  .  . 
nevertheless  He  is  so  good  as  to  receive  us  at  whatever  moment  we 
turn  to  Him.  I  believe  that  the  demerits  of  man  must  be  of  the 
utmost  to  ensure  his  condemnation,  he  who  was  created  in  His 
image  and  to  enjoy  His  glory  .  .  .  we  may  have  the  best  possible 
hopes  of  salvation  in  that  it  is  the  aim  which  God  has  set  before 
Him.1 

Even  as  a  sinner,  man  tends  towards  God  “  with  a  boundless  and 
eternal  love.”  God  then,  prototype  of  human  nature,  “  must  have 
greater  love  for  men  than  men,  His  creatures,  can  have  for  the 
Creator.”2 

If  centres  of  gravity  increase  their  power  of  attracting  bodies  when 
the  bodies  draw  near  to  one  another,  we  must  believe  that  Divine 
Compassion  puts  forth  greater  strength  in  the  last  moments  of  our 
life,  drawing  us  to  Him,  as  to  our  centre,  although  we  have  oft  flown 
off  at  tangents  from  the  circumference. 

Since  God  has  overcome  “  our  original  nothingness  by  His 
Power,” 

why  should  He  not  exceed  our  merits  by  bestowing  on  us  beatitude?3 

Iniquity  abounds,  it  is  true,  but  should  it  abound  still  more,  the 
Christian  philosopher  would  keep  his  steadfast  hope,  not  only  in  the 
inevitable  triumph  of  good,  but  also  in  the  Celestial  Mercy. 

The  multitude  of  sinners  appear  as  a  great  of  matter,  ovei 

which  the  flames  of  Divine  Love  would  hover,  that  it  might  draw 
it  into  itself.4 

For,  to  quote  the  earlier  mystic,  Julian  of  Norwich,  “  Love 
must  have  the  last  word.” 


1  Theologie  naturelle,  329-36. 

3  Les  morales  cbretiennes,  III.  547. 


2  Ibid.,  516. 

4  Ibid.,  III.  547- 
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2.  Abuses  and  Plans  for  Reform 

If  Love  must  have  the  last  word  as  the  first,  in  between,  the 
follies,  wickedness,  and  unworthiness — not  of  mankind,  but  of  men 
— have  free  course. 

The  world  would  be  a  continual  farce  were  it  as  easy  to  read  hearts 
as  to  read  faces.1 

Men  are  indeed  not  merely  ridiculous,  it  is  difficult  not  to  pronounce 
some  odious,  for  instance  those  hypocrites, 

whose  dress,  faces,  eyes,  are  made  up  so  as  to  blazon  their  integiity 
abroad.  ...  If  approached,  they  sigh,  dropping  their  words  like 
oracles.  Their  discourses  are  on  the  mysteries  of  a  hidden  life  and 
lofty  contemplation  ...  as  soon  as  an  occasion  presents  itself  ot 
gratifying  their  concupiscence  .  .  .  they  are  as  wild  beasts  who 
have  feigned  death  in  order  to  pounce  the  more  easily  upon  then- 
prey.  .  .  .  To-day  (1637)  this  type  of  pious  masker  is  a  source  of 
public  complaint.2 

Another  abuse,  possibly  less  repugnant,  but  equally  undesirable, 
is  the  tendency  to  transform  confraternities  for  prayer  or  good  works 
into  political  cabals. 

Although  charity  (in  these  devout  companies)  must  be  alive  to 
what  is  passing  in  the  world,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
evil  and  do  good,  it  is  yet  discretion  to  take  no  part  in  State  intrigues. 
Through  all  time,  politicians  have  had  the  guile  to  use  religion  for 
their  own  ends,  under  ostentatious  pretext  of  sanctity,  exploiting 
zealous  souls  (as  slaves  of  old  were  put  forward  in  danger)  for  better 
security  of  their  own  interests  and  persons;  using  them  to  spread 
reports  commonly  false,  to  support  mischievous  undertakings,  to 
engineer  revolts  or  undermine  courage.  Religion,  acting  thus  for 
aims  of  which  she  knows  nothing  and  courting  perils  which  she  does 
not  perceive,  is  the  first  to  suffer  in  such  wars  of  ambition.  As  soon 
as  the  Prince  sees  that  you  are  making  yourselves  party-men,  and 
conspiring  with  those  who  stir  up  strife,  he  naturally  holds  you  suspect 
and  curtails  your  liberties.  Should  the  principals  of  the  company  .  .  . 
discover  their  sentiments  to  their  brethren,  they  defeat  them  by 
making  them  public  ;  all  will  not  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  the  most 


1  ThCologie  naturelles,  II.  155  . 


3  Morales  chrhiennei,  I.  618-20. 
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admirable  of  enterprises  may  be  paralysed  by  strife  and  discord  at  one 
point.  Should  they  on  the  contrary  keep  all  negotiations  secret,  such 
secrecy  cannot  be  so  complete  as  not  to  engender  jealousies.  .  .  . 
To  sum  up,  such  admixture  of  things  sacred  and  profane  is  most 
risky,  and  will  little  advance  the  first  pure  intentions  of  the  Company, 
since  it  must  powerfully  distract  minds  entirely  vowed  to  the  practices 
of  good  works.1 

There  is  still  another  abuse  of  the  time,  compromising  alike 
individual  happiness  and  the  sanctity  of  religion.  While  sons  and 
daughters  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  the  rights  reserved  by  tradition 
to  the  eldest, 

the  difference  of  treatment  meted  out  by  the  father  to  them  is 
infinitely  less  supportable.  ...  He  destines  a  couple  to  be  Knights 
of  Malta,  others  for  the  Church,  and  packs  off  the  youngest  to 
colleges  of  religious  without  any  question  of  vocation,  while,  as  for 
the  daughters,  only  the  most  beautiful  is  meant  to  marry,  the  others 
are  popped  either  willingly  or  by  ill-treatment  into  religion.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  future  knights  of  Malta  (Pere  Yves,  it 
will  be  seen  later  on,  esteemed  it  the  part  of  the  wise  man  not  to 
marry!)  .  .  .  but  to  destine  children  to  the  Church  or  for  religion 
without  examining  their  vocations,  wishes,  or  capabilities,  is  a 
manifest  enfringement  of  Divine  rights.  ...  Is  God’s  household 
to  be  served  by  force?  Touching  youth  compelled  into  the  cloister 
...  it  would  be  an  inhuman  heart  that  would  not  feel  pity  for 
these  poor  victims  immolated,  not  to  God,  but  to  the  vanity  of  their 
families.2 

These  unfortunates  are  “  engulfed  in  the  tomb  at  the  outset  of 
life,”  vowed  “  to  they  know  not  what.” 

What  can  be  expected  of  such  tender  souls,  flung  into  this 
profession  by  fear,  respect,  force,  or  threats  ?  As  year  by  year  these 
unhappy  young  things  develop,  craving  for  what  is  now  unlawful 
to  them,  when  they  see  life  but  as  a  lengthening  chain  ...  ah 
God  !  what  unrest,  what  sacrileges  and  despairs !  Truly  a  heart  must 
be  of  bronze  not  to  be  softened  by  these  voices  of  blood  crying  for 
vengeance  before  the  throne  of  God!3 

1  L' Agent  de  Dieu ,  pp.  217-19.  I  quote  this  extremely  curious  passage  from  a  book 
published  a  little  after  the  Fronde  (1656).  Reading  these  prudent  allusions  one  naturally 
thinks  of  the  Confrerie  du  Saint-Sacrement. 

2  Le  gentilhomme  cbretien,  pp.  127-31. 

3  Lei  morales  chrStienncs,  III.  362-3. 
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If  the  ill  is  no  longer  reparable,  at  least  the  father  or  the  brother 
of  these  involuntary  religious  should  use 

every  kind  of  means  to  soften  the  lot  of  these  poor  unfortunates,  by 
tokens  of  love,  and  little  pensions  to  relieve  their  most  pressing 
discomforts,  in  order  to  give  them  the  chance  of  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  renewing  their  vows  by  a  fresh  sacrifice  of  themselves. 

Pere  Yves  indeed  sees  in  this  abuse  one  of  several  causes  of  the 
decadence  of  the  French  nobility. 

Formerly  men  of  birth  in  France  held  all  the  dignities  in  Church, 
Law,  and  War,  but  lured  by  courage  and  the  necessities  of  the  State 
rather  to  the  army  than  to  any  other  employ,  their  youth  threw 
themselves  into  it  without  dedicating  even  their  early  years  to  book¬ 
learning.  Thus  the  offices  of  justice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  nobles,  not  brooking  the  domination  of  such,  retired 
to  their  estates  .  .  .  where  lack  of  office  led  to  lack  of  honours  and 
profits.  ...  In  time  therefore,  the  offices  having  lapsed  to  those 
accustomed  to  cherish  none  but  material  views,  took  on  merely  a 
commercial  aspect,  became  venal,  and  were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices 

.  .  becoming  the  shame  of  the  State,  and  the  ruin,  first  of  families, 
finally  of  commerce  itself,  all  the  public  treasury  being  involved  in 
these  sterile  negotiations.  This  is  the  wrong  wrought  by  the  nobles 
to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  by  contemning  learning,  although 
as  the  heads  of  the  people  and  the  natural  holders  of  offices  of  State, 
they  should  have  pursued  it  with  advantage.2 

But  how  can  a  nobility,  whose  very  name  implies  disinterested 
service,  progress  “in  an  age  where  all  is  venal  ?  ”3  It  must  nevertheless 
endeavour  to  recover  its  ancient  prestige,  and  for  that  end  begin  by 
bestowing  upon  the  poor  youth  of  good  blood  the  education  suitable 
to  his  condition. 

Those  without  means  of  sustaining  the  expenses  of  the  academy 
...  are  generally  appointed  pages,  rather,  it  would  appear,  to  relieve 
their  families  than  to  secure  instruction.  Save  in  the  households  of 
the  King,  the  Princes,  and  the  great  seigneurs ,  pages  practise  neither 
riding,  dancing,  nor  mathematics  .  .  .  and  their  continual  intercourse 
with  lackeys  imparts  to  them  pernicious  habits  of  which  it  will  be 
difficult  for  an  honest  man  to  rid  himself. 


1  Le  gentilhomme  chretien,  p.  541. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  192. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  166-7. 
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Pere  Yves  therefore  suggests  the  advisability  of  creating  free 
academies  for  “  the  education  of  poor  but  noble  youths.”  But 
“  where  find  the  needful  funds  ?  ”  The  King  might  assign  some 
grant  on  the  revenues  of  the  province;  noble  families  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  foundations;  sundry  taxes  imposed  on  rich  successions 
or  on  estates  of  the  nobility  falling  to  the  female  line,  would  do  the 
rest.1  A  gentleman  is  permitted  to  marry  a  dowerless  girl  for  her 
beauty,  but  never  a  wealthy  bourgeoise,  has  she  the  misfortune  to  be 
ugly.  Alas,  to-day  things  are  different. 

A  gentleman  generally  seeks  out  a  girl  of  low  birth,  neither  for 
her  beauty  nor  her  virtue,  but  for  her  money-bags,  no  matter  how 
they  may  have  been  filled. 

What  a  dreary  marriage!  “The  profits  accruing  to  this  gentleman 
.  .  .  will  speedily  pass;  he  may  be  able  to  pay  his  debts,  but  undergoes 
much  unpleasantness  at  the  same  time.”  And  what  humiliations 
await  his  wife,  raised  to  a  rank  for  which  she  was  never  intended ! 

Since  Providence  has  created  you  a  gentleman  .  .  .  rank  this 
title  with  the  rest  of  those  sacred  things  which  may  not  be  bought 
or  sold. 

“  So  weighty  a  choice  ought  ...  to  be  made  by  free  agents.  .  .  . 
Inclination,  sympathy,  and  natural  affinities,  are  the  principal  factors 
in  bringing  about  this  treaty  of  love.”2  Truly  a  fundamental  law 
which  ought  to  rule  all  unions,  even  those  of  princes.  But  alas! 
“  the  long  heads  of  councillors  are  called  in  to  arrange  the  alliances  of 
royalty  ”  and 

the  inclinations  of  youth  suffer  extreme  violence  .  .  .  their  love, 
enslaved  by  the  prudence  of  their  elders,  whose  care  is  rather  to  unite 
possessions  than  hearts  and  who  immolate  individual  attachments  to 
the  interests  of  a  family  or  of  the  State.  Whether  sincere  or  not,  they 
are  unjust;  they  usurp  authority  ...  for  their  judgements  are 
ignorant  and  they  dispose  of  affections  over  which  they  have  no 
rights.3 

In  olden  times  mothers  never  failed  in  “  the  duty  of  nursing  their 
infants  at  their  breast;  those  great  ladies,  the  wives  of  the  Patriarchs, 
were  among  the  most  faithful  in  keeping  this  law  of  nature.” 

1  Le  gent,  chret.,  p.  197  S.  P.  Yves  reverts  to  this  plan  in  his  V Agent  de  Dieu,  pp.  317-2 7. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  92-101.  3  Les  beureux  succ'es ,  pp.  265-6. 
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Hired  nurses,  badly  educated  and  possibly  of  evil  morals,  can  but 
give  the  milk  as  they  have  it,  full  of  their  own  humours,  which, 
passing  into  the  very  substance  of  the  child,  cannot  fail  to  affect  its 
temperament.  ...  But  wherefore  a  long  discourse  on  a  custom 
universal  in  this  present  century  (1666)?  ...  At  least  if  the 
mother  does  not  nourish  her  child  herself,  let  her  keep  it  generally 
with  her,  to  observe,  caress,  tend  it,  and  thus  exercise  that  natural 
affection  which  absence  or  lack  of  familiarity  must  weaken  or 
extinguish.1 

But  of  all  the  abuses  dealt  with  by  the  Capuchin,  those  which 
increase  the  sufferings  of  the  people  are  the  most  grave.  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  a  society  which  “  equips  its  carriages  and  lackeys  out 
of  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  poor?  ”2  I  do  nought  here 

but  demand  compassion  in  the  name  of  the  poor,  reduced  by  un¬ 
bearable  rigours  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  beasts,  for  after 
hard  work  they  are  refused  nourishment.  We  are  fain  to  believe  that 
God,  giving  a  prince  to  nations,  spreads  in  his  heart  such  sweet 
sentiments  of  pity  as  a  father  must  feel  for  his  children ;  but  those  near 
him  seek  their  own  advantage  in  ruining  the  State  and  stifle  the  sacred 
emotions  of  humanity  in  him  by  false  and  abominable  maxims. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  such  desolation,  where  the  interested  are  the 
judges,  where  the  mind  of  the  prince  is  prejudiced  by  those  who,  in 
other  matters,  have  merited  belief?  ...  Do  not  the  laments  of 
many,  the  remonstrances  and  complaints  from  every  province,  insist 
that  the  King  should  seek  to  learn  the  truth  from  others  than  those 
whom  he  must  perceive  interested,  since,  without  any  distinction  of 
circumstances  or  seasons,  they  conclude  nothing  without  an  increase 
of  ever  greater  and  more  insupportable  taxes  ?  Often  have  wise  princes, 
unaccompanied  and  in  disguise,  visited  their  provinces,  that  they 
might  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  each,  the  prosperity  or  discontent  of  their  subjects,  to 
be  thus  enabled  to  take  suitable  action.3 

Among  so  many  unfortunates,  artisans  and  villagers,  in  age  or 
sickness,  appear  particularly  in  need  of  pity.  As  long  as  they  could, 
“  they  have  not  spared  industry  or  strength  the  misfortunes  which 
have  come  upon  them  “  are  not  their  fault,  but  proceed  from 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.” 

The  work  of  these  labourers,  artisans,  villagers  sufficed  to  give 

1  Gentilhomme  chretien ,  pp.  134-5.  2  £«  heureux  succes,  p.  101. 

3  L’ Agent  de  Dieu,  pp.  280-1. 
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them  subsistence  from  one  day  to  another,  but  not  to  lay  by  the  sum 
sufficient  to  provide  for  future  necessities.  As  soon  then  as  sickness 
keeps  them  abed,  they  speedily  consume  their  little  savings,  their 
furniture,  and  all  they  can  borrow  from  a  neighbour,  till  behold 
them  without  food,  with  less  sorrow  for  their  own  wants  than  for 
those  of  their  miserable  families. 

Is  it  not  bare  justice  to  aid  them  ?  “You  have  profited  by  their 
services,  yet  have  recompensed  them  so  slenderly,  as  barely  to  have 
provided  them  with  daily  food.”  You  are  the  “cause”  of  their 
miseries,  and  should  make  amends. 

If  beasts,  borrowed  or  on  hire,  die  or  fall  sick  from  bad  usage, 
compensation  is  demanded.  .  .  .  The  poor  labourers  almost  alone 
bear  the  penalty  ...  of  gaining  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows ;  they  have  suffered  fatigue  in  relieving  that  of  others ;  and  the 
smallness  of  the  returns  bestowed  upon  them  has  reduced  them  to  the 
poverty  breeding  their  ills.  Wherefore  should  not  the  law  of  indemnity 
for  the  beasts  here  too  constrain  the  public  into  justice,  if  the  motive 
of  Christian  charity  be  lacking? 

To  remedy  this  evil  in  part,  Pere  Yves  suggests  a  syndicate  of 
artisans  with  “  a  common  chest  for  the  relief  of  members  ”  in  cases 
of  need.  To  float  this  caisse,  it  would  be  desirable 

that  a  portion,  not  sufficient  to  inconvenience  the  heirs,  of  the  property 
of  every  artisan  should  be  faithfully  dedicated  to  these  common 
funds  .  .  .  which  moreover  might  be  swelled  by  wealthy  contribu¬ 
tions,  fines,  and  other  sources.1 

As  will  appear  from  these  examples,  the  sage  will  never  lack 
opportunities  of  showing  patience,  zeal,  and  charity.  At  all  costs, 
let  us  shun  the  temptations  of  the  Ivory  Tower.  The  pretended 
sage,  the  egoistic  contemplative  who  has  no  wish  to  be  “  an  agent  of 
God  in  the  world,”  must  be  contemptible.  Brief  is  the  longest  ecstasy 
after  all,  the  “  divine  sun  no  sooner  reveals  himself  before  he  dis¬ 
appears  in  eclipse.”  God  hides  Himself  to  exercise  the  courage  in 
us  ”; 

but  mainly,  to  my  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  cherish  His  image  in 
our  neighbour,  God  does  not  will  to  be  seen  or  perfectly  possessed 
here.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Persians,  sun-worshippers,  being  unable  to 
add  to  His  beauty  by  sacrifices  and  compelled  to  forfeit  enjoyment 

1  L’ Agent  de  Dieu,  pp.  261-6. 
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of  him  for  more  than  half  their  lives,  chose  fire  as  His  lieutenant  in 
the  world,  taking  its  light  and  heat  to  represent  the  luminary.  They 
nourished  fire  therefore  in  golden  vessels  and  fed  it  with  precious 
woods,  maintaining  it  upon  the  altars  with  every  imaginable  ceremony, 
bearing  it  before  the  King  by  as  many  beautiful  and  youthful  pages 
in  rich  clothing,  as  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year.1 


3.  Of  Affinities  and  of  Union 

“  The  most  important  and  the  most  agreeable  actions  ”  of  Nature 
and  Grace,  “  consummate  themselves  through  sympathy.”  Sympathy 
retards  the  dissolution  of  matter,  it  presides  over  the  nourishment  and 
development  of  animated  nature,  “  it  furnishes  strength  to  passion, 
charms  to  lust,  and  consolidates  every  union.”  Nature,  “  being 
unable  to  lodge  all  the  perfections  ...  in  the  limits  of  the  scanty 
matter  needful  to  form  an  individual  creature,  ‘  impresses  on  things  ’ 
a  mutual  inclination  to  union,  in  order  that  the  diligence  of  their  quest 
for  affinity  should  counteract  the  defects  of  their  conformation,  and 
that  at  least  through  love  those  separated  by  time,  space,  and  matter 
should  possess  one  another.”  When  the  creatures  are  sensible  “of 
joy  in  mutual  approach,  filling  them  with  passionate  impulses  and 
ravishing  them  with  extraordinary  joy  in  their  union,  it  is  because 
through  such  alliance  they  are  in  correspondence  with  the  first 
principle  of  being;  they  return  to  the  Primal  Unity.2 

Those  who  declaim  on  man’s  misery  seldom  regard  sufficiently 
this  marvellous  economy  which,  creating  him  perfectible,  sets  a 
whole  world,  or  rather  two  worlds,  in  travail  to  succour  and  to 
complete  him.  A  multitude  of  affinities  serves  to  link  these  two  worlds, 
and  each  individual  one  of  us.  On  both  sides  there  is  expectancy 
impatience,  recognitions,  facilities,  and  sweetness  all  tending  to 
union.  “  Affinities  come  to  us  from  Heaven  ...  but  the  modes  of 
attraction  are  as  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  us  as  that  Primal 
Union  which  generates  them  within  us.” 

Thence  comes  even  the  admirable  liaison  between  different  classes 
of  the  world  .  .  .  the  intercourse  of  superiors  with  inferiors  in 
reflection  of  the  goodness  of  the  First  Cause,  animating  men  to  the 

1  L’ Agent  de  Dieu,  pp.  44-6. 

'  La  Thtologie  naturelle,  I.,  First  Part,  Chap.  XXVI,  passim,  in  which  P.  Yves  explains 
at  lull  length  his  philosophy  of  sympathy  and  sympathies. 
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service  of  Love.  In  this  way  the  smallest,  being  brought  to  share 
the  greatness  of  those  wearing  such  greatness  simply,  rise  with  effort 
above  their  low  degree  to  a  finer  development  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  their  original  estate.  Thus  is  organized  a  concert  of 
affections,  all  alike  aspiring  to  unity,  and  to  a  height  by  which  corre¬ 
spondence  to  their  principle  of  being  may  be  engendered.1 

Thus  too,  inferiors  can  enrich  superiors  with  their  humble  wealth, 
their  peculiar  perfections,  enabling  them  to  aspire  to  the  joy  of 
completing  those  above  them.  Domestics,  women,  friends  and 
equals,  act  and  counteract  in  the  social  order;  reciprocal  sympathies 
unite  each  to  each,  and  all  to  the  angels.  Some  few  lines  on  these 
several  sympathies  may  here  be  given,  the  study  of  the  natural 
sentiment  raising  us  to  God  Himself  being  reserved  for  a  following 
chapter. 

II.  Domestics  would  be  nought  else  save  hired  spies,  thieves,  and 
assassins,  had  they  no  friendship  for  their  employers,  and  if  the 
goodwill  felt  by  them  for  their  masters’  interests  did  not  debar  them 
from  all  the  ill  they  might  work  with  impunity.  The  secrecy  preserved 
by  them  over  the  shortcomings  witnessed  in  you;  their  boldness  in 
sustaining  your  honour  against  slander;  their  endurance  of  your 
humours  and  violence,  are  so  many  kindnesses  for  which  you  cannot 
be  sufficiently  grateful.  The  life  of  a  prince  in  sickness  depends  on 
his  physician,  in  journeys  on  his  coachman,  on  a  pilot  in  the  voyage, 
on  his  cook  at  every  meal,  on  a  valet  or  lackey  at  every  turn. 

This  cordial  union  between  great  and  small,  is  the  keystone 
of  family  as  of  State,  it  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  social  order. 

It  is  neither  the  prudence  of  the  head  nor  laws  and  menaces 
which  restrain  the  lower  classes  in  a  sense  of  duty,  for  private  interest 
can  readily  find  means  of  blinding  an  employer  or  Justice  herself. 
A  sentiment  of  goodness,  love,  or  compassion  rather  forbids  seeking 
personal  advantage  in  the  ruin  of  a  family  or  a  State  to  which  the 
individual  belongs;  a  sentiment  implanted  in  the  conscience  by  God, 
Who  thus  will  save  the  servant’s  soul  and  the  master’s  goods  by  the 
gentle  influences  of  grace.  It  is  then  strange  indeed  that  you  rich 
subsisting  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  poor,  should  never  be  enabled 
to  practice  similar  favours  towards  them.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
right  that  riches  should  be  less  liberal  than  poverty,  that  the  wealthy 
should  receive  much  from  the  poor  and  give  them  little  in  return.-' 

2  L’ Agent  de  Dieu,  pp.  92-7.  . 


1  La  Theologie  naturelle,  I.  393-4- 
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Among  the  unions  which  co-operate  in  the  social  order  and  aid 
us  either  to  desire  or  attain  to  the  Perfect  Unity,  the  conjugal  one 
must  be  reckoned.  This  subject  has  its  delicate  side  for  a  philosopher 
who  is  chivalrous  and  very  human.  In  metaphysical  language  the  fair 
sex  is  necessarily  “  the  weaker,”  that  which  has  “  less  interior 
virtue”;1  in  actual  fact,  woman  is  too  frequently  a  windmill  of 
words,2  a  “viper,”  a  “lioness,”  or  “a  familiar  spirit.”3  Nevertheless, 
God  forbid  that,  even  before  so  strange  a  creature,  the  fairest  and  most 
perplexing  of  any,  optimism  should  own  itself  vanquished. 

I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  declare  woman  to  have 
been  produced  after  an  inferior  model  of  Nature.  Her  characteristics 
of  beauty,  delicacy  of  temperament,  and  vivacity  of  mind,  all  show 
that  Nature  has  made  no  mistake. 

There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  condemning  marriage,  although 
the  wise  man  does  well  to  hesitate  before  embarking  on  so  perilous 
an  adventure.4  Doubtless,  “marriage  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  death  of  liberty,” 
but  on  the  other  hand  “  love  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  wedlock  on  freedom.”5 

True,  you  may  well  complain  of  your  fate,  to  be  reduced,  by  the 
condition  of  nature,  to  have  your  other  half  one  of  the  weaker  sex. 
But  if  the  inclinations  of  a  woman  be  docile,  they  are  (by  that  very 
weakness)  susceptible  of  all  the  good  impressions  that  you  would  fain 
imprint.  Y ou  will  form  her  more  easily.  Having  animated  her  with 
your  prudence,  you  will  consider  her  as  your  own  creation,  the  two¬ 
fold  object  of  your  love.  Continual  intercourse  with  you  may  inspire 
her  with  a  virile  mind,  from  which  you  may  sometimes  draw  counsel 
in  matters  of  business,  and  more  notably  relief  in  the  domestic 
department.  And  if  your  efforts  cannot  eradicate  all  the  weakness 
implanted  by  Nature  in  that  little  heart,  consider  that  Providence 
suffers  it  thus,  that  so  your  own  possibly  too  active  disposition  may  be 
attempered.  Her  fears  will  check  your  temerity  of  enterprise,  her 
tears  extinguish  the  flame  of  your  rage,  her  delicacy — even  her  little 
vanities — will  implant  in  you  a  consideration  in  trifles  which  other¬ 
wise  your  possibly  rough  disposition  might  lead  you  to  overlook  to 

1  La  Theologie  naturdle,  I.  408.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  here,  as  in  this  whole  chapter, 

P.  Yves  is  speaking. 

3  Les  vaiites  excuses,  II.  34-5.  3  Les  morales  cbrhienties,  I.  305, 

4  “  Never  could  they  get  his  assent  to  marriage,  because  he  feared  the  evil  that  it  had  done 
to  others.”  Le gentilhomme  chretien ,  p.  521. 

5  Les  morales  cbrStiennes,  III.  296,  327. 
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the  prejudice  of  good  manners.  Make  this  bosom  into  a  faithful 
depositary  of  your  sentiments,  that  it  may  serve  you  as  sanctuary 
when  passions  would  sweep  you  apart  from  your  nobler  self.  Let 
it  be  strong  enough  to  receive  a  share  of  your  disquietudes:  loving 
enough  to  pour  forth  consolations  and  the  care  demanded  in  sickness.1 


When  badly  mated,  however,  the  wise  man  must  not  take  refuge, 
proudly  and  contemptuously,  in  egoistic  conviction  of  his  metaphysical 
superiority. 

He  is  in  a  state  of  love;  he  must  love  and  command  a  compliance 
with  his  inclinations,  in  order  to  have  peace  ;  as  one  practises  a 
complaisance  at  Court,  in  order  to  forward  one  s  fortunes.  Wisdom 
can  in  this  wise  dominate  the  stars  and  the  senses,  by  practising  the 
habits  and  learning  the  language  of  caresses;  it  can  give  proofs  of 
love  in  order  to  receive  them,  and  thus  charm  a  heart  by  such  innocent 
magic.2 


III.  “The  unity  of  the  individual  which  renders  him  a  separate 
entity,  would  confine  him  in  a  frightful  solitude,  where  he  would 
languish  in  misery  without  even  subsistence,  were  it  not  that  a  number 
of  powers  and  faculties  came  to  his  aid.”3  Assuredly  to  practise 
recollection  is  good,  but  too  long  a  retreat  will  depress  and  lessen 
our  faculties.  The  wise  man’s  recreations,  walking,  and  study  of 
Nature  and  books,  are  “  not  always  relished  by  the  mind  and  do  not 
sufficiently  touch  the  heart  to  furnish  it  with  consolation  when  it 
craves  for  such.”  Marriage  is  not  for  all,  and  truly  it  is  oft  no  more 
than  a  stormy  solitude.  As  “  a  general  remedy  for  all  the  infirmities 
of  a  soul,”  there  is  then  nothing  equal  to  “  the  communion  of  souls.’  4 


The  strongest  and  most  powerful  friendships  are  contracted 
between  men  without  design  and  with  no  other  foundation  than 
natural  affinity,  Nature  making  a  secret  marriage  of  hearts  without 

preliminary  courtship.5  . 

Such  love  is  based  on  no  knowledge  of  a  soul  s  perfections  or  the 

good  qualities  which  might  render  it  desirable;  it  is  an  impulse,  not 
a  choice,  which  has  much  in  common  with  the  affinities  of  animals, 
stones,  and  plants.  It  can  only  therefore  proceed  from  the  favourable 
encounter  of  spirits  and  from  the  occult  virtues  continually 
transmitted  from  the  physical,  which,  being  akin,  unite  themselves 


1  Les  morales  cbretiennes,  IV.  293-6. 

3  La  T bSologi e  naturelle,  I.  394-5>  2nd  edit 
5  La  Thidogie  naturalle ,  I.  391,  2nd  edit. 


2  Ibid.,  III.  329. 

4  Les  morales  chrttiennes,  II.  549. 
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like  waterdrops,  leap  together  like  iron  filings,  thus  intercommunicat¬ 
ing  perfection  and  joining  twain  which,  in  the  design  of  Nature, 
were  but  one.  By  affinity  such  souls  are  drawn  each  to  each,  their 
sensibilities  so  fused  that  emotion  becomes  interchangeable,  as  the 
strings  of  a  distant  lute  vibrate  at  the  note  of  another  tuned  in  the 
same  key.  Indeed  a  weak  temperament  needs  to  be  helped  by  another 
one,  as  a  melancholy  by  a  joyous  temperament;  it  smiles,  it  is  roused, 
and  it  opens  out  to  receive  the  inpouring  of  remedial  temper  and 
qualities.1 

As  there  are  marriages,  so  likewise  there  are  friendships,  of  interest 
material  or  otherwise.  We  do  not  speak  of  these,  but  only  of  such 
remarkable  friendships  as  astrologers  may  not  have  erred  in  attributing 
in  part  to  the  stars,2  and  which  the  Hand  of  “  the  God  of  coincidences  ” 
has  assuredly  designed.3  In  practice,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
them. 

If  it  is  a  friendship  of  affinity,  the  hearts  will  stir  at  the  first 
encounter;  intercourse  cannot  but  intensify  their  good  qualities  .  .  . 
recreating  each,  as  it  were,  into  the  original  plan  of  Nature.  .  .  . 
That  is  why  the  entrance  of  a  friend  is  a  light  that  dissipates  in  an 
instant  all  the  shadow's  and  phantoms  of  melancholy.4 

How  can  such  friendships,  purest  earthly  joys  of  the  Christian 
sage,  be  praised  as  they  deserve?  “  Words  are  too  material  to  convey 
the  sweetness  tasted  by  spiritual  souls  in  their  communion.” 

Those  affections  are  closest  which  are  contracted  in  the  ardour 
of  first  love;  heart  instinctively  answering  to  heart,  leaping  together 
so  as  to  seem  almost  indivisible,  united  in  the  heart  of  love.  What 
unspeakable  delight  ...  to  match  sentiments,  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  of  one  by  the  genuine  experience  of  the  other;  to  share,  as 
in  a  commonwealth,  treasures  hitherto  deemed  incommunicable; 
to  understand  each  other,  as  do  the  angels,  without  word  of  mouth ; 
to  be  illuminated,  purged,  fused,  transformed,  by  mutual  reflections 
of  light  and  flame;  to  accord  with  other  hetrts  in  an  act  of  love  to 
the  Infinite.5 

1  La  Theologie  naturelle.,  II.  415-16. 

2  “  It  is  certain  that  temperament  is  affected  by  the  stars,  their  influences  attracting  and 
bringing  together  spirits  and  occult  qualities  of  which  the  union  is  said  to  cause  love.”  Ibid., 
II.  417.  Elsewhere  P.  Yves  shows  more  uncertainty  on  this  point. 

3  P.  Fichet,  in  his  book  on  Ste.  Chantal,  Les  saintes  reliqu.es  de  VErothte,  uses  this  expression. 

4  Les  morales  chretiennes,  II.  549. 

5  Ibid.,  II.  86-7. 
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Thence  it  is  not  well  for  the  wise  man  to  pass  all  his  life  in  the 
country;  these  blissful  confederations,  these  leagues  of  love,” 
cannot  be  formed  save  in  towns. 

In  this  intellectual  world  of  interchange,  several  good  souls 
together  create  a  certain  atmosphere,  disposing  them  to  receive  the 
impress  of  the  Divine  Spirit  Who  has  pledged  His  Presence  in  the 
midst  of  two  or  three  assembled  in  His  Name.  ...  At  such  times, 
when  each  soul  frankly,  without  reserve  as  without  vanity,  lays  itself 
bare  to  all,  miracles  result.  Such  chorus  of  interior  speech  forms  a 
perfect  vehicle  which  conveys  and  explains  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
Divine  Love.  At  intervals  the  great  Sun  enlightens  souls  with  rays 
chasing  all  shadows,  with  warmth  animating  every  faculty,  but  these 
favours  are  transitory  as  lightning- flashes,  and  half  life  must  needs 
be  lived  without  them.  The  one  way  of  arresting  this  passing  grace, 
of  making  to  ourselves  in  symbol,  supernatural  light  and  warmth,  is 
in  the  conferences  of  saints.  By  degrees,  as  each  seeks  to  explain  his 
individual  mystic  experience,  the  soul  is  filled  anew  with  precious 
thoughts,  transcendent  and  divine  ecstasy.  Through  nature’s  principle 
of  selection  the  species  evolve  themselves  by  natural  acts  of  adaptation, 
without  loss  of  type.  So  sentiments  attain  perfection,  mutually  polished 
as  diamond  by  diamond,  and  in  sooth  it  is  indeed  a  miracle  to  see  the 
power  in  unity  of  several  individual  forces  for  whatever  pertains 
to  the  glory  of  God.1 

IV.  God  has  given  us  servitors,  companions,  invisible  friends  in 
the  angels,  “  who  move  and  steer  the  celestial  spheres  as  they  will,”2 
and  who  propose  themselves  “  to  co-operate  in  the  generation  of 
mankind  by  turning  their  globes.”3  Having  presided  at  our  birth, 
they  do  not  lose  interest  in  us. 

Angels  alone  fully  know  (the  primal  elemental  qualities):  They 
alone  can  avail  themselves  of  nature’s  treasures ;  behold  the  form, essence, 
and  degrees  of  temperament ;  fetch  from  farthest  Ind,  or  recognize  in 
things  at  hand,  remedies  concealed  there  by  Heaven  to  cure  our  ills. 
Thus  they  are  the  most  learned  and  experienced  physicians  for 
mortal  maladies,  and  the  aid  frequently  sped  by  them  to  men  gave 
rise  to  the  view  of  antiquity  that  Medicine  was  the  invention  of  the 
gods.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  such  extraordinary  desires  as 
certain  sick  folk  manifest  for  viands  which,  contrary  to  all-received 
opinion,  turn  out  to  be  the  means  of  their  recovery,  are  due  to  angelic 

1  Les  morales  chretiennes,  II.  552-5.  2  Les  beureux  succes,  p.  631. 

3  La  T bcologie  naturelle,  II.  529. 
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inspiration.  Unlooked-for  cures  by  no  visible  means,  passings  of 
evil  humours,  crises,  and  all  such  miraculous  effects  as  Hippocrates 
ascribed  to  Nature,  appear  to  me  the  succour  of  angels.1 

Angels  are  masters  and  organizers  of  all  that  the  world  calls 
chance  or  fortune,  lucky  or  unlucky  accidents,  in  short,  of  that 
element  of  the  unexpected  encountered  in  our  humble  lives  as  in  the 
course  of  universal  history. 

Good  fortune  does  not  consist  in  a  fugitive  influence  swayed  by 
the  motion  (of  the  stars),  but  in  the  deep  imprint  on  individuals, 
families,  and  countries,  from  their  beginnings  as  well  as  in  the 
affinity  of  persons  with  their  employments,  where  things  universal 
invariably  dominate  things  individual.  Nor  does  it  consist  in  pre¬ 
meditated  conduct  of  choice  and  decision,  but  in  secret  impulses  fitting 
the  action  to  the  moment,  and  in  the  unexpected  opportunity  for 
such.  S.  Thomas  declared  such  impulsions  to  proceed  immediately 
from  God  and  the  angels.  .  .  .  The  heavens  are  but  the  instruments 
of  these  causes,  perhaps  registering  their  movements  as  a  dial  does 
those  of  the  sun.2 

Any  kind  of  government  “  is  nought  else  than  a  fortuitous 
assemblage  of  people  united  by  the  observation  of  the  same  laws, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  common  chief.  It  belongs  then  to  the 
class  of  composites  of  which  the  parts  are  subject  to  disintegration.” 
“  Nevertheless  governments  endure,  and  often  that  which  threatens 
to  dissolve  in  a  year,  lasts  throughout  centuries.”  Who  will  refuse 
to  recognize  that  only  “  a  superhuman  power,”  that  of  angels,  could 
cement  and  guard  such  union? 

It  is  they  .  .  .  who  bestow  on  princes  even  in  infancy  their 
awe-inspiring  majesty;  who  render  the  crowd  docile  to  an  individual 
will.  .  .  .  These  good  genii  know  the  art  of  gaining  hearts  and 
winning  them  to  obey  the  laws  without  constraint.3 

Finally,  each  mortal  has  his  own  angel;  although  each  must  learn 
this  for  himself. 

These  are  no  empty  speculations  .  .  .  but  facts  which  each  can 
prove  by  his  own  experience.  For,  if  we  will  but  observe  our  mental 
impulses  when  occasion  arises  to  take  sides  with  vice  or  virtue,  we 

1  La  Tbtologie  naturelle ,  II.  584.  He  shows  later  (p.  585)  the  Intervention  of  angels  in 
moral  therapeutics. 

2  Le  gentilbomme  chrhien ,  pp.  33-4. 


3  La  Theologte  naturelle ,  II.  588-94. 
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shall  perceive  an  inward  voice  persuading  us  as  to  our  duty  and  inciting 
us  to  vanquish  interior  revolts  against  it.  Those  flashes  of  insight  in 
business  when  lengthy  consultations  had  brought  no  illumination; 
those  prompt  resolves  ending  uncertainty;  that  resignation  in  doubtful 
circumstances;  unexpected  intimations  of  good  fortune;  presages  of 
evil;  secret  aversions  to  persons  in  whom  we  might  otherwise  place 
faith  to  our  hurt;  are  not  all  such  proofs  of  angelic  promptings? 
and  how  much  more  those  gleams  of  light  cast  on  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things;  the  horror  of  sin,  those  previsions  of  a  saintly  life  and  of  the 
Will  of  God,  rising  distinct  in  us  at  times  as  though  visible  to  bodily 
sight,  these  all  are  to  be  accounted  as  showings  of  angelic  succour, 
tokens  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Angels  to  the  service  of  man.1 


4.  God  Perceptible  to  the  Heart 

“  Heart,  instinct,  principles.”  “  The  Heart  has  its  reasons  of 
which  Reason  knows  nought.”  “  Thou  wouldest  not  seek  Me  didst 
thou  not  possess  Me.”  “  I  affirm  that  the  heart  by  its  nature  loves 
the  Universal  Being.”  “  It  is  the  Heart  and  not  the  Reason  which 
perceives  God;  this  is  the  core  of  faith,  God  is  perceptible,  not  to 
the  reason,  but  to  the  heart.” 

This  is  the  blessed  doctrine  which  P.  Yves  never  ceases  to  maintain 
and  develop,  to  orchestrate  as  it  were  in  resounding  harmonies.  Like 
Pascal — indeed  anticipating  him — he  has  made  this  truth  the  corner¬ 
stone  both  of  his  apologetics  and  his  own  interior  life.  Although  the 
striking  formulas  and  sublime  epigrams  of  the  Pensees  are  not  his, 
yet,  less  arresting,  he  is  possibly  more  satisfying.  To  how  many 
foolish  misunderstandings  have  these  few  fragments  of  Pascal  not 
given  rise?  If  reason  is  one-eyed,  cry  the  professed  champions  of 
reason,  the  heart  is  blind;  one  only  desires,  loves,  or  wills  what  is 
unknown.  Intelligence  first  of  all,  they  lay  down,  but  who  gainsays 
that?  Intelligence  and  reason  are  possibly  not  synonymous.  In  the 
absence  of  Pascal,  who  had  not  the  time  to  explain  himself  on  this 
point,  let  P.  Yves  speak. 

In  all  other  subjects  of  importance  (thus  he  says  in  a  chapter  of 
his  Theologie  naturelle  which  has  for  title,  Uhomme  a  un  sentiment 
nature l  de  Dieu),  research  must  come  before  decision,  consultation 
precede  mental  illumination,  love  proportion  itself  to  knowledge.  .  .  . 

1  La  Theologie  naturelle ,  II.  62-3. 
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But  in  the  things  of  God,  we  reason  not  until  we  have  known  and 
.  .  .  love  takes  us  captive  in  its  might  the  instant  that  our  hearts  are 
aware  of  Him.  An  instant  makes  such  intellectual  illumination  real 
to  us  as  ever  physical  light;  no  sooner  have  we  resolved  to  rise  above 
earth  than  we  are  in  Heaven;  the  transit  regards  not  time  since  it 
is  of  eternity  and  accomplished  not  by  succeeding  moments,  but  by 
the  impulses  and  attractions  of  a  might  supreme  over  limits.  Thus, 
in  the  quiet  of  a  fair  night,  the  azure  vault  and  the  stars  silent  in  their 
courses  arrest  our  attention;  and  our  eyes  see  nought  else  than  the 
skies;  so  our  wills  in  an  inward  space  of  contemplation  concentrate 
on  no  other  affections  than  those  surpassing  nature.  In  sweet  throng¬ 
ing,  our  thoughts  soar  beyond  the  bars  of  the  world  towards  an  infinite 
realm  of  light,  suspending  every  human  faculty,  touching  us  to  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  invisible,  plunging  us  into  enjoyment  of  an  unknown 
felicity.  So  when  adventuring  into  the  profound  solitudes  of  a  forest, 
in  silence  and  presence  of  lofty  trees  stretching  out  a  wilderness  of 
branches  in  a  certain  majesty,  the  mind  as  it  were  falls  silent,  the 
heart  swells  with  strange  emotion,  and  the  frame  palpitates  in  awe, 
all  thus  uniting  in  recognition  of  the  presence  of  a  supreme  greatness, 
which,  by  these  respects  which  Nature  pays  without  constraint, 
demands  of  us  the  free  homage  of  our  wills.1 

Without  a  master  and  without  other  theology,  Innocence  appeals 
under  oppression  for  the  succour  of  a  Sovereign  Good;  vows 
attest  its  incorruptible  truth;  guilty  consciences  experience  inwardly 
the  menaces  of  its  justice;  and  the  good  the  favour  of  its  con¬ 
solations.  .  .  . 

These  involuntary  avowals  of  nature  should  suffice  to  compel  men 
to  adore  God,  without  asking  other  demonstrations  of  His  Existence 
or  of  His  Power.  For  what  folly  could  be  greater  than  to  use  reason 
to  induce  dullness  or  to  render  oneself  ignorant  of  that  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  know?  .  .  .  Ah,  why  doubt  the  truths  which 
the  spirit  comprehends  without  reasoning  and  of  which  it  has  so 
intimate  a  knowledge  that  it  might  wellnigh  be  termed  perceptible 
and  tangible  ?2 

“God  perceptible”;  P.  Yves  goes  further — “God  is  palpable,” 
so  vivid  and  convincing  is  his  impression  of  the  Divine!  But  this 

1  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  P.  Yves  is  not  less  sensible  of  the  mystery  of  Gothic 
churches.  “  It  must  be  owned,”  says  he,  “  that  the  aspect  of  those  immense  vaults  with  their 
dim  mysterious  twilight  touches  the  mind  to  recollection  and  to  pious  dread.  The  soul 
conceives  sentiments  in  keeping  with  the  vastness  around,  as  though  in  herself  she  too  would 
rear  triumphal  arches  for  the  coming  of  the  Prince,  to  Whom  she,  no  less  than  such  sanctu¬ 
aries,  is  wholly  dedicated  ”  Les  morales  cbretiennes ,  III.  167. 

2  La  Tbeologie  naturelle,  I.  66-8. 
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sentiment  is  so  natural,  so  overflowing,  that  man  squanders  it  in  many 
ways.  In  this  lies  the  explanation  of  idolatry. 

Man,  entering  into  possession  of  finite  tilings  and  lavishing  upon 
them  affection  which  partakes  of  the  infinite,  is  prodigal  of  his 
interior  sentiment  of  a  supreme  perfection  and  applies  it  to  mortal 
objects,  in  order  to  excuse  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  for  the 
transitory,  as  if  such  dislocation  of  instincts  might  be  excused  by 
adding  sacrilege  to  them.1 

This  innate  consciousness  of  God  cannot  be  extinguished  by 
mortal  man. 

I  challenge  those  superior  minds  resolved  to  believe  nought,  if, 
after  having  employed  more  arguments  to  persuade  themselves  that 
there  was  no  God,  than  would  suffice  to  solve  all  the  problems  of 
Aristotle  .  .  .  they  have  not  in  the  midst  of  their  titanic  revolutions, 
been  suddenly  stung  to  the  quick  with  a  piercing  sentiment  of  God’s 
Being.  In  a  trice  the  spirit,  like  the  bodily  eye  emerging  from  dark¬ 
ness  into  light,  is  blinded  with  glory;  the  soul’s  energy  turned  from 
the  charms  of  the  visible  world  to  the  invisible;  the  heart  moved 
by  it,  the  guilty  conscience  taken  unawares  in  its  sin,  trembles  before 
its  Judge.  Despite  all  efforts  to  counter  distraction,  the  face  takes  on 
sadness,  the  carriage  and  action  alike  grow  spiritless;  libertine  though 
he  may  be  .  .  .  one  suffering  such  Divine  assault  can  no  more 
escape  from  it  than  from  himself.2 

In  fact,  this  perception  is  part  of  the  self  most  truly  oneself,  as  St. 
Augustine  has  said  so  many  times.3 

This  illumination  is  the  dowry  and  the  inalienable  demesne  of  the 
soul  ;  she  may  play  the  prodigal  with  other  gifts  of  Heaven,  but  this 
she  holds  as  of  those  sacred  things  which  may  not  be  bartered  away, 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Roman  Emperors  imposed  on  their 
senators  with  regard  to  their  goods,  lest  their  dignity  should  be  impaired 
by  their  indigence.4 

Yet  this  inexorable  light  triumphing  over  every  veil  does  not  shine 
wholly  clear.  It  is  “  a  passing  touch,”  a  voice  in  the  night,  rather 
than  a  vision. 

It  would  seem  that  our  frailty  must  content  itself  here  with  a 
cloudy  consciousness,  our  judgement  of  which  may  be  compared  to 

1  La  ‘Thiologie  naturelle,  I.  iio-ii.  2  Ibid.,  I.  74.-5. 

3  Needless  here  to  state  that  the  context  absolutely  excludes  any  pantheistic  interpretation 
of  this  and  similar  expressions.  P.  Yves  certainly  had  no  leanings  to  that  side. 

4  La  Tbeologie  naturelle,  I.  78. 
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that  of  a  man  listening  to  a  lute,  whose  strings  he  has  never  swept, 
yet  allowing  himself  to  be  transported  by  its  sweetness.1 

Yet  again,  how  far  can  reason  grasp  the  idea  of  a  knowledge 
universal  in  its  characteristics,  and  often  bearing  the  name  of 
instinct?  Pascal  enunciates:  “  Heart,  instinct,  principles  ;  but 
Pere  Yves  lays  down:  “  Disregarding  natural  instinct,  we  can  know 
God  by  reason.”  How  dispense  such  instinct  ( lumier e )  from  the 
aid  and  guidance  of  reason,  how,  a  fortiori,  rank  it  above  reason? 

Although,  for  definition’s  sake,  we  are  forced  to  employ  such 
metaphors  of  sense  as  heart,  instinct,  sentiment,  the  knowledge 
implied  by  all  these  is  a  far  more  spiritual  faculty  than  reason,  and 
less  enslaved  by  the  bondage  of  the  senses.  To  attain  to  God  by 
“  natural  instinct  ”  and  by  “  reason  ” — 

These  two  ways  of  knowledge  correspond  to  the  two  parts  of  man. 
For  instinct,  being  universal  in  its  tenure  and  free  from  space,  time, 
and  corruption,  is  closely  related  to  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
immortal  soul;  while  reason,  slow  in  its  procedure,  faulty  and  subject 
to  change,  serves  us  towards  God  much  as  the  senses  serve  us  towards 
the  material  world.  Yet,  because  living  in  the  material,  we  rank 
our  senses  high,  we  are  inclined  to  think  less  of  the  instinct  which 
flashes  an  idea  of  God  within  us,  as  it  were  at  unawares  and  in- 
consequently,  than  of  reason  guiding  us  surely,  but  at  a  pace  suited 
to  our  weakness.2 

It  is  clear  that  P.  Yves  makes  no  concessions  here  to  agnosticism, 
or  even  to  fideisme.  He  does  not  underrate  the  value  of  our  reason;0 
in  common  with  all  the  schoolmen,  we  may  remark  that  reason 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  sense — nihil  est  in  intellectu  nisi  prius 
fuerit  in  sensu — and  that  this  dependence  renders  the  reasoning 

1  La  Theologie  naturelle,  I.  224.  The  rest  of  the  passage  is  of  interest,  and  throws  a 
light  on  the  writer.  “  He  plunges  into  deep  thought  as  bass  notes  delve  into  the  heart  of 
music ;  his  sighs  accompany  the  dainty  languishing  of  tones  half-dying ;  he  notes  the 
artifices,  is  startled  by  the  transitions,  calmed  by  the  resonance  of  chords,  charmed  by 
repetitions,  courageous  in  attack,  finally  returning  to  himself  from  his  transports,  and, 
without  further  examining  a  music  so  complete  on  a  single  instrument,  adjudges  it  excellent 
on  the  strength  of  the  pleasure  of  his  ear  and  the  suspension  of  his  spirit.” 

2  Ibid.,  I.  107. 

3  For  the  benefit  of  professional  theologians,  the  following  extremely  interesting  and  far- 
reaching  passage  may  be  quoted  :  “As  medicines  but  diffuse  their  qualities  throughout  our 
bodies  by  means  of  the  contrary  or  sympathetic  humours  there  encountered  by  them,  and 
the  natural  heat  stimulating  their  action,  so  the  reasonings  of  this  world  can  but  persuade  of 
a  God  by  means  of  the  natural  sentiment  already  implanted  in  the  soul.”  Ibid.,  I.  592. 
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faculties,  not  less  capable  of  certainty,  but  slower  and  more  em¬ 
barrassed,  in  a  word,  further  from  angelic  intuitions.  As  the  nature 
of  man  is  a  joint  concern  ( mitoyenne ) — soul  and  body — 

in  his  actions  is  noticeable  a  force  mingled,  proceeding  from  two 
different  principles.  The  higher  part  is  pregnant  with  a  consciousness 
of  God,  bringing  to  birth  in  all  nations  a  common  religious  sentiment. 
From  this  man  receives  other  lights  than  those  of  reason;  and 
conceives  that  idea  of  the  Good  and  the  True  which  applauds  virtue 
in  the  teeth  of  all  the  world  and  which  condemns  crime  by  the 
conscience  when  trophies  would  be  raised  to  it  by  the  flattery  of 
courts,  the  folly  of  the  peoples,  the  usurpation  of  tyranny.  These 
sentiments,  reaching  us  unsought  by  reason,  are  the  appanages  of 
that  higher  side  of  man  which  partakes  of  the  indivisible,  as  the 
point  which  joins  the  extremity  of  a  line  to  its  centre. 

From  his  other  side,  man  borrows  the  principles  of  his  knowledge 
by  way  of  the  senses ;  he  makes  long  researches  into  the  region  of  the 
material,  violating  material  inclinations  and,  by  putting  them  to  the 
torture  of  manifold  experiences,  seeking  to  extract  the  secret  of  a 
truth.  Their  communications  are  subject  to  many  fallacies; 
multiplicities,  divisions,  and  repugnances  may  be  perceived  in  them, 
they  are  formed  by  their  times,  confined  within  certain  limits,  and 
incapable  of  progress  save  under  the  constraint  of  certain  rules. 
Although  reason  may  be  the  act  of  an  immaterial  power,  nevertheless 
through  its  confusions  and  faults  it  appears  related  to  the  senses,  as 
the  lower  air  is  troubled  by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  earth.1 

In  other  words,  the  heart  to  which  God  renders  Himself  perceptible 
is  not  the  heart  of  flesh,  that  instinct  turning  us  naturally  towards 
God  is  no  instinct  in  the  literal  sense;  both  are  lights  intellectual, 
that  which  is  most  spiritual  and  purest  in  the  soul  of  man. 

We  must  here  consider  man  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  so  that  his 
soul  may  have  a  triple  stage  of  energies :  the  first  and  highest,  to  which 
God  communicates  Himself;  the  next  midway  (where  dwells  reason¬ 
ing  reason),  informing  the  soul  of  its  nature ;  lowest  of  all,  that  portion 
destined  for  the  vegetating  and  sensitive  operations  of  the  physical. 
I  believe  that  God  implants  the  assurance  of  immortality  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  human  soul,  without  the  aid  or  researches  of 
ratiocination,  because  this  sentiment  soars  beyond  spirit  and  is  akin 
to  that  other  illumination  imparted  to  us  by  Him  of  His  Existence.2 

1  La  Theologie  naturelle,  II.  195-6. 

2  Ibid.,  I.  65.  According  to  Pere  Yves,  the  soul  has  a  sense  “  by  her  secret  reflections  that 
her  essence  is  incorruptible.”  He  adds  :  <l  I  own  that  these  awarenesses  are  not  so  distinct 
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Between  this  division  of  our  faculties  and  that  propounded  by  mystic 
theologians,  close  resemblances  must  be  remarked  by  everyone. 

Arrest  ye  in  your  courses,  oh,  wild  and  foolish  souls,  rein  in  your 
steps,  retire  within  yourselves,  and,  rising  to  the  loftiest  point  of  your 
intellect,  you  will  touch  Supreme  Unity  by  uniting  all  that  is  of  you 
with  It,  and  comprehend  somewhat  of  the  Infinity  comprehending 
you.1 

It  is  for  Him  that  our  hearts  sigh  by  impulses  prompt  and  inex¬ 
plicable,  because  flashed  up  to  infinity,  and  the  sensitive  apex  of  the 
soul  approaches  this  Indivisible  through  a  conception  surpassing 
reason  and  a  love  outrunning  the  questings  of  knowledge.2 

This  natural  sentiment,  the  instinct  of  all  human  hearts  for  God, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  “  states  ”  of  Higher 
Mysticism.  There  is  nothing  of  mystic  union  in  the  indeterminate 
desires  and  sicknesses  of  a  rudimentary  or  sinful  conscience,  the  sudden 
and  “  holy  dread  ”  imparted  to  us  by  the  sight  of  the  starry  heavens. 
Yet  all  such  meetings  with  God,  though  they  may  differ  one  from 
another,  nevertheless  take  place  in  the  same  region,  the  same 
“  supreme  point  ”  of  the  human  soul,  that  unique  stage  where,  in 
the  highest  as  in  the  lowest,  in  the  most  eminent  saint  as  in  the 
most  debased  sinner,  is  played  out  the  real  drama  of  life.  The 
Cave-man  and  St.  Teresa  have  this  much  in  common,  an  apex 
of  the  soul,  an  inner  temple  where  the  Voice  of  God  is  heard  and 
where  he  who  seeks  shall  be  sure  of  finding  Him.  Syllogisms  are 
powerless  in  this  region,  reasoning  reason  holds  not  the  keys  of  this 
temple,  where  we  who  think  that  we  are  yet  seeking  after  God, 
have  already  found  Him  here  in  this  soul  of  the  soul,  more  sentient 
than  the  senses,  more  intelligent  than  the  intellect,  more  loving  than 
love.3 

as  one  might  wish,  but  at  least  they  suffice  to  assure  the  soul  that  she  is  not  mortal,  by 
a  negative  which  must  needs  take  the  place  of  more  express  and  decisive  knowledge  of  her 
state  after  this  life.  .  .  .  Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  as  incontrovertible  and 
explicit  as  the  presence  of  light”  ( Ibid. II,  66,  70.)  I  give  this  theory  as  highly  interesting,  but 
have  not  incorporated  it  with  the  text,  which  here  deals  solely  with  the  triple  division  of  the 
soul,  as  Pere  Yves  conceives  it.  This  said  division  is  perfectly  orthodox  and  would  not  be 
disavowed  by  the  schoolmen,  but  it  is  less  convincing  when  applied  in  particular  to  the  soul’s 
immortality.  The  instinct  or  natural  sentiment,  cannot  grasp  “  a  negative  ”  ;  it  is  not  by 
negations  that  man  reaches,  God. 

1  La  Theologie  naturelle ,  I.  354.  2  Ibid.,  I.  340. 

3  There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  into  more  details,  to  demonstrate,  for  instance,  that 
between  this  apex  and  the  rest  of  the  soul  (sensibility,  imagination,  reason,  and  will)  there 
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II.  This  theory  justifies  the  numerous  passages  where  he  delights 
to  place  the  lights  of  intellect  below  the  lights  of  the  heart.  “  There 
are  many  secrets  in  the  spiritual  life,”  he  remarks,  “  with  which  the 
greatest  doctors  are  not  the  best  acquainted.”1  In  the  Apology  for 
his  Order,  he  exalts  the  lay  brothers  with  a  tender  conviction. 

Although  they  have  not  studied,  they  are  not  without  knowledge. 
They  know  the  exercises  of  love — God  is  love — therefore  they 
know  God,  and  their  doctrine  begins  at  the  point  where  human 
sciences  finish.  .  .  .  They  are  masters  of  humility  .  .  .  and  their 
lives,  being  passed  in  works  which  have  no  splendour  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  will  receive  the  rewards  and  the  special  crown  reserved  by  the 
Prince  for  innocence  and  the  “  little  ones.”2 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  the  schools  ...  at  times  is  so  little 
fruitful  in  good  habits  that  it  might  be  compared  to  those  regions 
near  the  pole  where  the  longest  days  leave  the  air  always  charged 
with  clouds  and  the  earth  eternally  sterile.3  .  .  .  Knowledge  can 
but  draw  the  object  to  itself  and  receive  it  in  proportion  to  its  capacity, 
but  love  sets  out  on  the  quest  and  abandons  self.  .  .  .  Knowledge 
grows  by  selection,  it  progresses,  but  slowly,  it  never  discovers  the 
fullest  fairness  of  its  object.  But  love  is  unitive.  One  impulse  of 
the  heart  fuses  all  the  soul,  and  with  it  all  the  world,  with  its  original 
source.4 

Like  the  mystics  of  the  Renaissance,  Yves  endured  impatiently 
“  those  discourses  of  reason  limited  by  time,”  “  those  lengthy  supposi¬ 
tions,  divisions,  reasonings,  examples,  responses  ...  all  such  wavering 
and  languid  advance.”5 

Our  intellect  must  adapt  its  objects  to  its  own  capacity,  in 
order  to  understand  them,  stripping  from  them  all  the  greatness 

is  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  actions  and  reactions.  On  this  subject  Pere  Yves  drops  some 
vague  but  valuable  hints,  as  when  he  remarks  in  La  Thtologie  naturelle(l.  p.  128)  that  “a  sequence 
of  contemplations  will  transmute  the  natural  instinct  of  God  into  experience,”  obviously, 
analysed  experience.  Elsewhere,  he  says  that  “  from  instinct  and  reason  there  results  an 
intimate  awareness  of  Divinity  full  of  blissful  acquiescence  ”  (V Agent  de  Dteu,  pp.  43-4)* 
That  is  to  say,  awareness  more  distinct,  enriched  and  more  luminous,  since  the  dual  lights, 
far  from  counteracting,  answer  to  and  interact  one  with  another.  In  religious  consciousness 
reason  perforce  plays  an  immense  role,  but  how  much  greater  must  be  that  of  revelation  with 
grace— grace  operating  principally  in  the  apex  of  the  soul,  but  surely  also  to  be  divined  in  the 
least  movement  of  the  instinct  aiding  thus  to  build  up  a  supernatural  grace.”  Historically 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  order  :  when  Pere  Yves  speaks  of  a  natural  sentiment  of 
God  he  implies  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  Divine  conceded  to  all  created  souls. 

1  Let  heureux  succes,  p.  614.  2  Ibid.,  pp-  744-5- 

8  La  Thtologie  naturelle,  III.  41.  K  Ibid.,  III.  1 33~4-  6  Ibld-> IIL  39- 
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inconceivable  to  our  littleness  .  .  .  forming  thus  transitory  and 
broken  ideas,  like  a  mirror  badly  quicksilvered  or  else  cracked, 
which  misrepresents  both  truth  and  the  unity  of  its  object. 

Is  it  not  needful  that  “  we  should  return  at  once  to  God  by  the 
way  we  came  from  Him,  that  of  love  ”? 

Love  is  not  surrounded  by  darkness,  its  flames  carry  light  as  well 
as  heat;  its  simple  outlook  is  full  of  blessed  experiences  which  are 
sown  with  no  difficulties,  which  lead  us  to  eternal  manifestations  and 
show  us  at  hand  what  mere  contemplation  only  sees  from  afar  with 
confused  and  illusive  vision. 

O  you  who  enjoy  this  happy  and  “  learned  ignorance,”  do  not 
envy  the  condition  of  those  learned  men  who  learn  to  doubt  (through 
long  study)  that  which  you  experience.1 

5.  Of  Beauty  and  Love  2 

The  rhapsodies  of  Pere  Yves  on  Beauty  and  Love  are,  and  could 
only  be,  a  seraphic  paraphrasing  of  the  Symposium.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  has  not  been  already  taught,  either  by  Plato  himself  or  by 
Christian  Platonism,  but  throughout  there  is  no  hint  of  consciousness 
that  he  is  indebted  to  any  source,  so  utterly  have  these  magnificent 
conceptions  taken  possession  of  all  of  him.  Somewhere  he  observes : 

In  this  intellectual  harvest-time  of  ours,  among  so  many  books 
dealing  with  doctrine  and  eloquence,  I  am  convinced  that  our  age 
would  of  itself  have  found  out  what  it  has  learned  from  early  authors, 
and  that  those  who  are  now  but  disciples,  would  have  been  pioneers 
of  scierice,  had  not  antiquity  forestalled  their  inventions.3 

The  just  if  naive  remark  is  applicable  to  the  writer  himself.  Pere 
Yves  would  have  forestalled  Plato  had  not  Plato  forestalled  him ! 

“  From  the  union  of  material  things,”  which  is  the  image  of 
Divine  Unity, 

is  born  a  certain  radiance  called  Beauty,  so  ravishing  of  aspect  that 
reason  is  too  finite  to  explain  its  nature  and  to  adopt  the  defensive 
against  its  charms. 

1  J- amour  natssant ,  Chap.  XIII,  La  docte  ignorance,  passim.  This  phrase  (“  learned 
ignorance  )  is,  of  course,  borrowed  from  a  work  of  Cusa. 

2  Hardly  any  of  the  quotations  in  this  chapter  have  been  assigned  to  their  references,  save 
a  few  passages  taken  from  La  TbMogie  naturelle.  ...  The  theory  of  Beauty  and  Love  is 
especially  developed  in  the  Jus  naturale,  pp.  203,  etc.  Cf.  also  the  four  volumes  of  Les 
progris  de  l  amour  dtvtn  Amour-natssant  ;  souffrant ;  agissant  ;  jouissant , 

s  Les  beureux  succts ,  pp.  236-7. 
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On  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  beauty  are  “  those  objects  in 
the  union  of  which  diversity  is  most  remarkable  ” — 

such  as  the  enamelling  of  the  meadows,  the  medley  of  the  rainbow, 
the  changing  plumage  of  birds,  the  spots  of  the  panther,  the  stains  of 
the  jasper,  all  such  divers  properties,  movements,  and  effects  which 
are  the  pigments  of  nature’s  pictures.  Thence  comes  it  that  we  derive 
satisfaction  as  we  hap  upon  rural  pleasances,  wild  solitudes,  tangled 
gardens,  travels  in  foreign  parts,  diversities  of  science.  Thence  also 
that  inconstancy  is  nourished  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  mood,  so  that  it 
finds  pleasure  in  its  displeasure,  and  seeks  for  fresh  defects  in  every 
novelty. 

Beauty,  however,  reaches  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  puts 
forth  more  subtle  attractions,  when  physical  qualities  are  united  in 
so  complete  a  harmony  that  all  that  is  rare  fuses  in  an  unbroken 
radiance. 

Thus  “  a  well-cut  diamond,  sparkling  with  vivid  fire,  pleases  the 
eye  better  than  the  changing  colours  of  opals  and  the  inlays  of 
porphyry.”  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  here  is  at  once  the 
justification  and  the  humiliation  of  the  pleasure  inspired  by  decadent 
writers,  such  as  Petronius  or  Barbey  d’Aurevilley.  Yves  proceeds: 

The  pleasures  of  study  are  not  complete  .  .  .  unless  the  student  per¬ 
ceives  in  general  principles  those  of  the  divers  sciences  so  bewildering 
to  the  uninstructed  mind.  Thus  lilies  and  roses,  daintily  mingled  on 
the  soft  cheek  moulded  subtly  by  nature,  give  birth  to  that  languishing 
beauty  of  which  mankind  makes  a  ruthless  idol. 

Enrich  your  cabinets  with  choicest  paintings,  on  which  art  instead 
of  using  pigments,  spends  the  green  of  emeralds,  the  red  of  rubies, 
the  sparkle  of  diamonds  and  all  the  other  splendours  of  gems,  to  depict 
immortal  blossoms  ...  all  these  riches  sedulously  piled  up  will 
produce  a  greater  beauty,  but  it  will  be  lifeless  beside  the  simple 
loveliness  of  a  face  to  which  age  has  given  the  last  touch  of  perfection. 

Such  artificial  beauties  please  the  eye  by  their  costliness  and  the 
novelty  of  their  combinations,  but  that  of  an  exquisite  face,  where 
eyes  are  as  brilliant  as  stars  with  their  soft  vivacity,  penetrates  the 
heart,  touches,  surprises,  and  captures  the  soul.1 

In  reality  beauty  of  every  kind  is  spiritual. 

The  order,  proportions,  forms,  colours,  shadows,  are  no  more 
than  the  passive  dispositions  of  matter  to  receive  the  celestial  quality 
and  prepare  it  a  throne  whence  it  can  with  increased  majesty  reign. 

1  Le  gentilhomme  chrhien,  pp.  510-13. 
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The  eyes  by  which  the  soul  perceives  it  themselves  remain 
insensible  to  such  beauty.  As  for  the  soul — 

after  having  suspended  its  judgement  on  a  matter  highly  important 
to  its  weal,  whether  inspired  by  resistance  to  loss  of  liberty  threatened 
by  the  wonder  of  such  marvels,  or  by  desiring  leisure  to  compare 
this  image  with  that  of  heavenly  beauty,  it  at  last  utters  its  submission 
and  is  enslaved  under  the  power  of  beauty.  All  the  soul  centres  in  the 
eyes,  in  order  to  receive  the  precious  creature  in  triumphal  ceremony. 
The  greatest  familiarities  diminish  nothing  of  its  awe;  on  the  contrary, 
desires  but  inflame  with  enjoyment  and  the  first  admiration  infused 
by  beauty  is  changed  into  adoration. 

Adoration  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  In  sooth — 

its  (beauty’s)  influence  operates  as  instantaneously  and  powerfully 
in  the  spiritual  region,  as  light  upon  matter.  Platonists  infer  that  it 
is  a  divine  splendour  outrunning  reason  because  Beauty  is  the 
boundary  of  human  research  and  the  work  of  Sovereign  Good.1.  .  . 
It  is  a  divine  ray  cast  upon  things  material,  gilding  their  exterior  and 
communicating  more  grace  and  life  than  ever  light  to  colours;  without 
it,  the  physical,  depending  on  matter  and  proportion,  could  never  touch 
immortal  souls,  imparting  untiring  delights  and  transports  that  know 
no  bounds.  ...  Its  power  derives  from  an  Infinite  Being,  for  by  it 
souls  soar  without  weariness,  and  its  impulses  end  but  in  ecstasy. 

So  it  is  that  the  first  flames  of  love  appear  innocent,  and  that  its 
first  fires  kindle  generous  enterprises.  They  arouse  the  soul  from 
the  languors  of  idleness,  bestow  upon  it  the  invention  of  sciences 
and  arts,  touch  it  to  fine  courtesy,  and  produce  within  it  the  traditional 
effects  of  light  on  ancient  chaos.  In  the  initial  dawn,  love  is  satisfied 
with  itself,  its  aim  is  to  love  and  its  impulses  only  escape  the  bounds 
of  reason  when  it  frees  them  in  the  exaggeration  of  thinking  to  behold 
something  divine  in  the  beloved  object  and  holding  itself  in  a  state 
of  suspended  energy,  as  though  in  possession  of  Sovereign  Good. 
This  purity  however  speedily  alters  under  those  secondary  affections 
of  sense  and  lusts  by  which  nature  mates  the  animal  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  species.  Nevertheless  by  whatever  artifices  passion  become 
carnal  may  cover  its  ardours  .  .  .  the  soul  is  strangely  convulsed 
by  illegitimate  loves  foreign  to  her  natural  inclinations  .  .  .  and 
thus  affords  proof  that  corporeal  beauty  is  no  more  than  a  shadow, 
a  sketch  of  that  divine  beauty  which  is  the  true  objective  of  our  love, 
and  which,  being  of  infinite  perfection,  can  satisfy  to  the  full  our 
whole  capacity. 


1  V Amour  naissant,  p.  177. 
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“  The  beginnings  of  all  things  are  joyous,”  and  the  joy  is  pure. 
The  first  flames  of  love 

illuminate  rather  than  burn;  consisting  as  they  do  in  pleasure  and  the 
courtesies  born  of  beauty,  imparting  in  dress,  habits,  and  every  action 
the  grace  of  goodwill.  Love  warms,  purifies,  and  sensitizes  body  and 
mind.  .  .  -1 

and,  as  it  is  master  of  all  the  arts,  it  teaches  us  also,  especially 
instructing  us  upon  our  celestial  origin  and  that  God  alone  can 
satisfy  us. 

Before  the  soul  by  means  of  the  eye  has  beheld  beauty,  she  oft-times 
lives  the  interior  life  in  a  sullen  languor  and  a  poverty  incapable  of 
so  much  as  conceiving  a  desire  of  good.  .  .  .  But  directly  she  is 
roused  by  the  charms  of  an  object  and  the  heart  renders  the  first 
homage  of  complaisance,  she  inwardly  sighs  for  better  things,  for 
which,  although  but  confusedly  aware  of  them,  she  is  strongly  drawn 
to  seek  beyond  the  material.  .  .  . 

The  portrait  of  a  loved  one  oft  renews  love,  and  though  at  first 
the  eyes  devour  and  pasture  upon  the  lineaments,  yet  the  lover’s  delight 
quickly  changes  to  dolour,  as  he  realizes  absence  and  that  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  behold  a  lifeless  presentment  instead  of  the  passionately 
loved  reality.  Such  symptoms  declare  themselves  in  minds  gained  by 
corporeal  beauty.  For  the  earliest  flames  of  love  bring  but  light  and 
glow,  a  semblance  so  pure  and  so  according  to  our  desires,  that  at 
first  they  promise  all  felicity.  Yet,  if  one  lingers  too  long  on  a  show 
that  but  charms  the  senses,  if  one  gives  the  heart  to  an  object  which 
can  but  please  the  eye,  the  soul,  ill-at-ease  with  illusion,  suffers  more 
than  might  a  famished  creature  amidst  pictures  of  the  viands  for 
which  he  craves.  Thus  it  may  be  recognized  that  corporeal  beauty 
is  but  a  shadow  and  a  pencil-sketch  of  another,  a  Divine  Beauty, 
which  is  the  veritable  object  of  our  love. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  religious  “  do  not  hate  the  name  of  (human) 
love  ” ;  nor  even  sensible  beauty,  provided  that  our  passions  do  not 
divert  it  from  its  primary  end  of  charming  the  eye.  Should  I  deprive 
myself  “of  intercourse  with  ladies”?  demands  Le  gentilhomme 
chretien.  Nay, 

such  extremes  are  needless.  The  sun  is  given  to  us  for  light,  to 
rejoice  our  eyes,  but  not  to  blind  them,  fixing  the  dazzled  gaze 
unwaveringly  upon  his  globe.  ...  It  is  not  asked  of  you  to  be 


1  Le  gentilhomme  chrhien ,  pp.  5-10. 
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blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  Court,  it  is  allowable  to  regard  them  as 
closely  as  the  gems  of  a  cabinet,  with  admiration,  but  without 
touching,  as  things  which  are  not  nor  ought  to  be  at  your  disposition 
or  even  at  your  choice.  .  .  .  These  blossoms  are  beautiful  only 
upon  the  stem;  gathered,  they  soon  fade  and  cease  to  delight  in  the 
hand  that  plucked  them.1 

Sensible  beauty  itself  warns  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  “  true  centre  ” 
of  the  heart.  When  the  transports  of  love 

allow  intervals  of  reason,  I  recognize  that  heart  and  eye  no  longer 
find  all  the  perfections  they  once  found  in  an  object,  that  aught  so 
changing,  so  short-lived  a  flower,  merits  not  my  tribute  of  respect, 
vows,  adoration,  tears,  and  ecstasies ;  the  surprise  is  that,  all  unknowing, 
I  have  adored  God  in  His  image.2 

The  language  so  familiar  to  lovers, 

of  divinity,  vows,  offerings,  altars,  sacrifices,  suggests  another  object 
to  whom  their  loves  are  due,  and  when  they  protest  that  their  passion 
is  eternal,  they  tacitly  disavow  the  beauty  of  the  body. 

“  Let  us  raise  our  thoughts  aloft  “  let  the  soul,  abandoning  the 
material,  withdraw  herself  to  the  apex  of  her  essence,  the  meeting- 
point  with  the  Indivisible.”  Magna  res  est  amor.  Love,  that  great 
thing,  signifies 

a  contempt  for  mortality,  a  flight  from  earth  to  heaven,  nature’s 
perfection,  flames  which  purify  without  consuming,  untiring 
energy,  an  act  of  adoration  before  Divine  Goodness.  .  .  .  Carnal 
love  is  justly  depicted  as  a  blindfolded  child.  .  .  .  But  the  love  of 
God  has  eyes  to  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  it  beholds  God 
immanent.  .  .  .  When  man  loves  God  ...  he  enjoys  a  peace 
surpassing  all  our  conceptions  of  happiness.  The  world  for  him  is 
transfigured,  he  breathes  an  air  sweet  as  when  one  rises  from  a  sick¬ 
bed  or  at  the  coming  of  spring ;  to  him  all  nature  seems  re-create,  and 
he  sees  in  all  around  the  change  at  work  in  himself.  Nothing  irritates, 
for  he  is  in  perfect  harmony,  by  reason  of  the  complete  deference 
paid  by  him  to  the  Wisdom  which  ordains  or  permits  all;  the  privilege 
of  that  higher  nature  which  is  exempt  from  contrariety,  appears  to 
be  his. 

He  who  loves  God,  “  being  clothed  with  a  quality  divine,  is 
capable  of  acts  transcending  human  nature.” 

1  Le  gentilhomme  chretien ,  pp.  517-19. 


2  Les  vaines  excuses ,  I.  185-6. 
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He  gives  of  himself  to  all  with  disinterested  charity,  imitating  the 
goodness  of  the  Primal  Principle,  who,  as  universal  Cause,  works  in 
each  individual  object.  .  .  .  He  takes  part  in  daily  life,  as  light 
diffuses  itself  in  the  world,  to  illumine  all  corners  without  losing  any 
of  its  own  purity;  and,  in  public  affairs,  he  fulfils  his  part  according 
to  the  universal  pattern,  that  is  to  say  God’s  Guidance  of  the  world. 
...  He  is  as  a  world-emperor  in  joyfully  beholding  it  governed  by 
Divine  Wisdom;  for  him  the  love  which  anticipates,  accomplishes, 
and  is  fain  ever  to  follow  the  decrees  of  God,  encompasses  him  in  a 
state  partaking  of  the  endless  happiness  of  eternity. 

II.  An  original  characteristic,  possibly  also  a  weakness  of  Pere 
Yves,  is  his  almost  invariable  habit  of  expressing  himself  like  a  sage 
of  antiquity;  but  beneath  this  vocabulary  move  the  loftiest  Christian 
realities  of  thought  and  emotion.  That  he  himself  soared  above  the 
common  levels  of  prayer  into  the  regions  of  mystic  union,  I  am 
tempted  to  believe,  but  would  not  dare  to  assert.  On  the  one  hand 
he  writes  almost  wholly  for  the  mass  of  the  devout  public,  and,  on 
the  other,  never  cares  to  occupy  the  stage  personally.  Certainly, 
however,  the  love  he  celebrates  in  nearly  all  his  works  is  the  Pure 
Love  of  the  mystics;  though,  in  his  reply  to  the  great  Arnauld,  he 
explains  himself  none  too  clearly  on  this  subject. 

I  fear  lest  such  over-refined  devotions,  aspiring  solely  after  pure 
love,  should  be  vain  and  exhale  only  in  words,  denying  action  to  love 
by  depriving  it  of  the  view  of  self-interest,  and  leaving  no  substance 
for  grace  to  work  on,  by  this  casting  out  of  nature.1 

This  utterance  is  important  as  recalling  that,  long  before  Mme. 
Guyon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great 
spiritual  experts,  or  rather  their  disciples,  had  been  somewhat 
imprudent,  at  least  in  language.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  thought  of 
Pere  Yves  is  plain  enough. 

Some  there  be  who  dedicate  themselves  to  holiness  solely  from  the 
motive  of  charity;  some  others  who,  without  thought  of  hell  or 
paradise,  conceive  a  sublime  sentiment  for  the  Divine  .  .  .  and  feel 
themselves  constrained  by  many  reasons  of  justice,  by  transports  o 
impatience,  by  impetuous  impulses  of  grace,  to.  abandon  all  else  in 
order  to  be  perfectly  free  to  adore.  .  .  .  Certainly,  if  nature  every 
day  effects  individual  matters  by  impulses  contrary  to  inclination, 
when  the  question  is  of  general  interest,  as  if  to  prevent  the  void, 

1  Des  misiricordes ,  p.  195. 
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one  must  not  be  surprised  should  grace  elevate  man  to  forsake  all 
his  material  interests  in  order  to  unite  himself  to  God,  the  Universal 
Good.  ...  If  there  are  certain  forms  of  matter  which  refract  the 
sun-rays  by  the  same  straight  line  on  which  it  struck  them,  wherefore 
should  not  grace  enable  certain  souls  to  flash  back  to  God  a  pure 
charity,  seeking  but  His  glory,  as  He  seeks  but  our  good?  .  .  . 
wherefore  cannot  grace  effect  that  the  creature,  who  is  nothing  in 
himself,  should  recognize  his  nothingness,  when  he  must  needs  love 
that  Sovereign  Good  from  Whom  he  receives  all  that  he  is  ? 

Even  in  the  world,  affections  are  estimated  in  proportion  to  their 
disinterestedness,  and  “  self-seeking  is  a  notable  reproach  to  friend¬ 
ship,”  “  a  sentiment  universal  among  men,”  “  teaches  us  that  the 
object  ought  to  be  loved  for  itself.” 

If  beauty,  virtue,  learning,  claim  this  right  (to  be  loved  for  them¬ 
selves),  and  if  those  who  seek  them  for  other  motives  seem  rather 
to  profane  them, — are  not  these  considerations  but  attempts  to  instruct 
our  hearts,  to  devote  themselves  with  honest  and  pure  affections  to 
the  Sovereign  Good? 1 

For  minds  like  his,  the  higher  metaphysics,  so  far  from  chilling, 
render  devotion  more  ardent;  the  return  to  First  Principles  inspiring 
them  with  a  sort  of  sacred  joy,  at  once  intense  and  calm,  reverberating 
in  every  corner  of  their  being,  and  even  thrilling  flesh  and  blood.  We 
have  already  said,  and  now  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  would  repeat 
with  greater  conviction,  that  contemplation  with  P.  Yves  borders 
on  pure  ecstasy.  It  would  be  almost  temerity  to  believe  that  he 
himself  had  not  crossed  the  boundary-line. 

Our  Love  demands  one  sole  Infinite  Object,  into  which  it  may 
withdraw  and  preserve  our  forces  in  their  entirety.  Nevertheless  such 
acts  of  intellect  and  will  dissipate  these  powers,  and  instead  of  bringing 
them  into  unity,  scatter  them  abroad.  That  is  why  the  soul  withdraws 
into  herself,  bidding  reason  hush,  detaching  herself  from  the  elements 
infinite,  immense,  eternal,  from  all  wisdom,  might,  goodness,  and 
compassion;  she,  with  pure  and  simple  look,  adores  God. 

She  experiences  a  delicious  sense  of  this  Sovereign  Goodness  as 
though  ravished  by  an  All-Powerful  transport  above  the  world  and 
nature;  she  beholds  herself  in  tire  presence  of  an  infinite  and  in¬ 
supportable  Radiance;  as  if  exposed  to  an  impetuous  torrent  of  delights, 

1  V Amour  naissant,  pp.  160-4.  It  is  remarkable  that  P.  Yves  should  have  placed  this 
defence  of  Pure  Love  in  a  study  of  the  first  stages  of  the  spiritual  life. 
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as  if  over  an  abyss  of  favours  of  which  she  is  at  once  in  love  and 
dread,  for  that  she  feels  incapable  of  abandoning  herself  there  without 
perishing.  .  .  .  But  alas !  this  very  dread  separates  her  from  that 
which  she  loves.  This  is  why  she  speedily  redoubles  desire,  losing 
and  abandoning  self,  she  resolves  to  cause  nature  to  perish,  by  making 
fortunate  shipwreck  in  the  essence  of  life.  At  first  the  human  heart, 
coming  thus  in  contact  with  the  Divine,  suffers  emotions  like  to  those 
to  be  seen  at  the  meeting  of  waters  not  yet  mingling :  then  there  is  a 
calm,  a  mysterious  silence,  a  tranquil  tide  of  delight  in  which  the 
natural  forces  are  as  though  absorbed  in  immensity,  no  longer  retaining 
their  ordinary  spring  of  action. 

Memory  finds  itself  deprived  of  all  elements;  judgement  no  longer 
hearkens  to  reason;  the  will  alone  is  permitted  to  enter  into  those 
splendours  ineffable,  into  those  eternal  pageants,  there  to  become 
enriched  with  treasure  inconceivable.  At  times  she  has  share  in  a 
solemn  festival,  in  holy  tranquillity  above  the  world’s  vicissitudes 
wherein  the  ordinary  exercise  of  her  forces  is  suspended,  or  again 
rapt  in  invisible  fire  enkindling  her  every  enterprise.  .  .  . 

After  these  illuminings,  delights,  and  ecstasies  of  love,  the  soul 
soon  sinks  back  to  her  natural  plane.  Though,  on  emerging  from 
these  splendours,  her  impressions  are  not  so  vivid  that  she  can  give 
clear  form  to  them,  yet  there  nevertheless  float  within  her,  certain 
misty  ideas  whence  proceeds  that  jubilation  which  is  the  transport 
of  a  love  unable  to  be  silent,  unable  to  express  itself.  In  such 
instances,  saints  sometimes  are  subjected  to  a  holy  inebriation, 
showing  itself  in  gestures,  tones,  or  acts  startling  enough,  since  desire, 
still  absorbed  in  the  Sovereign  Good  but  just  passed  from  it,  pursues 
it,  heedless  of  conventional  propriety.  The  soul  is  still  too  much  in 
love  with  her  Beloved,  to  succumb  as  yet  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
pursuit  to  attend  to  things  of  earth,  so  that,  thus  torn,  she  appears 
convulsed  in  this  combat  between  a  power  swaying  between  victory 
and  defeat.  Afterwards,  when  the  free  use  of  reason  is  hers  once 
more,  the  soul,  calmed  from  the  sweet  unrest,  a-thrill  with  joy, 
determines  on  a  greater  reticence  and  garners  the  Divine  communica¬ 
tions  of  her  Beloved  in  silence.1 

Upon  beginning  these  last  two  chapters  we  said,  and  have  now,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  right  to  repeat  with  greater  certainty,  Yves  de 
Paris  is  not  merely  a  Devout  Humanist  of  the  first  water,  but  also,  if 
I  may  dare  to  say  so,  Devout  Humanism  itself  incarnate,  the  living 
synthesis  of  those  ideas  and  tendencies  embodied  under  this  term. 


1  L’ Amour  jouissant,  pp.  179,  186. 
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Certain  of  the  school,  more  hesitating  or  carrying  less  canvas  or  limited 
by  their  special  subject,  have  practised  selection  among  these  ideas  or 
tendencies,  adopting  or  inculcating  some  with  decision,  neglecting 
or  even  combating  others.  Yves  alone  has  included  all  in  his  doctrine 
and  practice.  He  may  not  have  drawn  up  a  formal  summa.  Although 
Devout  Humanism  implies  a  highly  organized  philosophy,  it  is  in 
itself  rather  a  spirit  than  a  doctrine,  but  this  spirit,  possibly  with  the 
exception  of  Francois  de  Sales,  never  thoroughly  penetrated  any  as 
much  as  Yves  de  Paris.  P.  Yves  has  out  of  his  own  mouth  been 
shown  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  such  masters  of  Humanism 
as  Richeome,  Camus,  Binet,  and  S.  F ran^ois  himself;  an  agreement  the 
more  signi  ficant,  since  so  independent  and  original  a  thinker  appears 
nowhere  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  spiritual  contemporaries. 
But  it  has  also  been  seen  at  each  step  that  Yves  is  no  mere  replica 
of  these  masters,  that  he  has  his  own  style  and  accent,  is  in  fact  the 
incontrovertible  herald  of  the  finishing  curve  of  evolution,  and  of  the 
approaching  insolvency,  not  indeed  of  the  imperishable  ideas,  but  of 
the  movement  itself  as  such.  The  others  continued  and  completed 
each  other  reciprocally;  consciously  or  unconsciously  forming  a 
whole.  Binet  is  a  second  Richeome,  Camus  poses  with  every  right 
as  the  interpreter  of  Francois  de  Sales,  Yves  stands  alone;  he  might 
be  imagined  by  far  the  elder  or  younger  of  these  his  fellows,  unknown 
to  or  not  knowing  him.  He  does  not  speak  their  language,  or  seem  to 
be  addressing  the  same  readers.  Strange  phenomenon  in  the  face  of 
the  obvious  and  fundamental  unanimity,  which  we  have  been  demon¬ 
strating,  yet  withal  somewhat  of  a  revelation. 

For  Francois  de  Sales  is  by  no  means  a  lesser  philosopher  than 
Pere  Yves.  Like  the  latter,  he  too  was  the  spiritual  brother  of  Pico 
della  Mirandola  and  Sadolet,  he  had  the  same  taste  for  lofty  specula¬ 
tions  as  the  Platonists  of  the  Renaissance.  Nevertheless  he  could  be 
“  understanded  of  the  people.”  Could  there  be  a  less  esoteric,  a  more 
easily  comprehended,  work  than  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devoted 
Equally  sublime  in  its  own  way,  the  Traite  de  l’ Amour  de  Dieu  to-day 
retains  much  of  its  popularity;  it  was  written  for  and  with  the 
early  Visitandines;  some  of  it  might  possibly  be  above  a  lay  sister’s 
comprehension,  but  on  every  page  she  would  find  profit  and  edification 
and  the  book  as  a  whole  would  carry  her  away.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  Devout  Humanists,  at  least  of  the  outstanding  ones.  But 
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the  scene  changes  with  Pere  Yves.  The  wonder  is  that  he  should 
ever  have  found  numerous  readers.  He  is  a  philosopher,  a  sage, certainly 
a  good  Christian,  devout,  fervent  to  the  point  of  mysticism,  but 
capable  of  influencing  only  a  small  number  of  elect  souls.  Without 
the  egoism,  the  distaste  for  mortification,  the  vainglorious  prejudices 
of  the  intellectuals,  he  yet  shares  with  them  their  setting,  their 
demeanour,  their  curiosities,  their  refinements,  sometimes  even  their 
follies.  He  willingly  casts  down  reasoning  reason,  but  with  its  own 
subtle  weapons;  he  exalts  “learned  ignorance,”  but  as  a  meta¬ 
physician  and  glorying  in  being  one.  It  cannot  but  be  owned  that, 
with  him,  Devout  Humanism  begins  to  deviate  from  its  mission 
in  history,  and  tends  to  return  to  Early  Christian  Humanism.  This 
Humanism  remains  simply  and  essentially  devout,  its  aim  continues 
strictly  practical,  moulding  abstract  ideas  to  the  primary  needs  of  the 
spiritual  life;  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  speculation  is  its  dominant 
note.  Yet  speculation  is  possibly  too  present  with  it.  Where  others 
of  his  school  are  first  and  foremost  directors,  Pere  Yves  is  the  con¬ 
templative.  His  books  but  carry  on  his  intimate  spiritual  exercises; 
he  seems  to  write  them  to  please  himself,  for  his  own  profit  and  delight; 
but  though  poets  and  philosophers  may  do  this,  surely  a  devotional 
writer  should  not.  And  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  in  this  lies 
the  secret  of  his  charm  for  us  of  to-day.  His  contemporaries, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  himself,  seldom  troubled  to  analsye 
or  define  it;  but  for  Pere  Yves,  life  and  contemplation  were  one. 
Thence  comes  that  constant  harking  back  to  Principles,  his  infinity 
of  description,  his  plenitude  of  illumination.  Totus  ipse  lumen. 

Writing  thus  for  himself  or  for  the  like-minded  few,  he  forgets 
to  foresee  or  to  dissipate  possible  vexatious  interpretations  of  his 
theories;  he  credits  everyone  with  having  attained  those  lofty  and 
illumined  heights  reached  by  himself  without  effort  and  occupied 
with  perfect  unconsciousness.  He  does  not  despise,  he  ignores  the 
profane;  and  to  many  he  seems  Pelagian  or  at  least  semi-Pelagian  and 
“  naturalist.”  It  is  but  seeming.  The  falsity  and  nothingness  of 
these  doctrines  are  so  apparent  to  himself  that  he  never  dreams  of 
warning  against  their  attractions.  The  supernatural  is  his  element, 
the  atmosphere  he  breathes;  he  does  not,  cannot  see  nature  save 
constantly  and  penetratively  raised  by  redemptive  grace.  Under  his  pen, 
language  acquires  a  new  and  as  it  were  divine  meaning;  for  instance, 
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that  favourite  word  of  his,  “  pleasure,”  always  signifies  realities  become 
celestial.  “  The  soul,”  he  remarks,  “  is  twofold;  one  part  responsive, 
active,  apprehensive,  finding  pleasure  in  nought  save  operations  of  the 
intelligence;  the  other,  coarse  and  slow,  linked  only  with  the  body 
and  communicating  only  with  the  senses.”1  Of  these  two  parts, 
Pere  Yves  shows  us  always  but  the  first.  The  brute  is  frequently 
suppressed,  the  angel  left  in  full  possession.  In  other  words,  he  who 
saw  so  clearly  into  hearts,  who,  if  he  had  willed,  might  have  been  a 
master  of  irony,  could  be  declared  destitute  of  the  sense  of  sin. 
Francois  de  Sales,  inspired  by  the  same  principles  as  Pere  Yves,  is 
far  more  cautious;  neither  the  watchfulness  of  the  wise,  nor  the 
zealous  suspicions  of  Port- Royal,  ever  catch  him  napping. 

With  regard  to  devotion  as  such,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Pere 
Yves  is  apt  to  arouse  in  some  minds  similar  uneasiness.  There  also, 
he  soars  too  habitually  in  the  refined  air  of  ideas  and  contemplation. 
His  piety,  in  reality  simple,  tender,  in  short,  Franciscan,  frequently 
takes  on  a  philosophical,  almost  nebulous,  aloofness.  His  Christ, 
Whom  he  celebrates  so  magnificently,  His  God,  Whose  Name  is 
ever  in  his  mouth,  seem  at  times  conceptions,  rather  than  Persons.2 
Yves  is,  in  fact,  reminiscent  of  some  Father  of  the  first  centuries,  of 
the  Areopagite  rather  than  of  S.  Bernard.  The  Gospel  story  is  less 
present  to  him  than  one  could  wish.  He  either  has  not  or  else  conceals 
that  he  has,  that  “  passion  for  the  Humanity  of  Christ,”3  which 
from  the  Middle  Ages — possibly  thanks  pre-eminently  to  the 
Franciscan  mystics — has  been  the  hall-mark  of  Christian  piety; 
or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  he  does  not  chant  that  new  canticle 
save  by  harmonizing  it  with  the  music  of  the  spheres — 

Consors  paterni  luminis, 

Lux  ipse  lucis,et  dies.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  his  courteous  and  cordial  praises  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his 
recognition  of  their  great  achievements  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
propaganda,  he  owes  nothing  to  the  exercises  of  S.  Ignatius,  in  his 
day  so  much  in  vogue.  The  Oratorian  methods  are  equally  strange 
to  him.  His  meditations  on  the  Eucharist  possess  an  exalted  beauty, 

1  La  Lbeologie  naturelle,  I.  232. 

2  I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  two  out  of  the  four  little  volumes  cn  the  progres  de 
l' amour,  but  these,  full  of  devotion  as  they  are,  confirm  my  contention. 

*  Cf.  Cbristus,  tnanuel  d’bistoire  dcs  religious ,  p.  842. 
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but  of  an  entirely  speculative  character.  Of  all  devotions,  that 
which  he  praises  most  emphatically  is  psalmody.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  that  for  him  contemplation  and  practice  merge;  his  system 
of  metaphysics  is  at  once  devotional  and  active,  even  ascetic,  in  a 
word,  the  mystic  union.  But  there  are  few  who  are  capable  of  following 
him  upon  so  narrow  and  slippery  a  path.  He  has  personally  nothing 
to  fear  from  religious  and  metaphysical  dilettantism,  but  their  dangers 
are  only  too  real  for  the  greater  number;  even  when  applied  to  the 
most  sacred  things,  the  libido  sciendi  et  contemplandi  may  enchant 
the  mind,  but  at  the  risk  of  impoverishing  and  emptying  the  soul. 
Later,  a  propos  of  Fenelon  we  shall  make  more  or  less  similar  remarks. 

I  have,  however,  no  intention  of  taking  back  anything  of  the 
eulogies,  poor  enough  in  comparison  with  their  subject,  bestowed 
upon  Yves  de  Paris.  I  find  him  incomparable,  and  of  all  our 
Humanists  there  is  none  I  prefer  to  him.  He  is  one  of  those  pure  and 
radiant  intelligences  that  appear  immune  from  Adam’s  fall.  Totus 
ipse  lumen. 

I  should  have  laid  less  emphasis  on  the  reservations  made  above  if 
they  had  not  been  applicable  to  some  extent  to  Devout  Humanism 
itself.  The  system  embracing  this  gorgeous  and  subtle  treasure  of 
doctrines  and  tendencies,  demands  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  that 
whoever  would  teach  it  to  the  crowd  must  possess  surety  of  pen  as 
of  thought,  a  delicate  and  infinite  prudence.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  modern  theologians  and  to  the  decisions  of  Trent,  so  long  as  we 
keep  in  the  region  of  principles,  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  exalt  grace 
without  unfair  reflection  upon  nature,  or  the  mercy  of  God  while 
not  diminishing  anything  of  His  justice;  in  fact,  to  avoid  on  one  side 
the  deadly  paradoxes  of  Jansenius  and  on  the  other  the  leniency  of 
enervated  morals.  When  however  the  question  is  one  of  detail  and 
of  daily  practice,  the  task  of  the  director  becomes  more  difficult; 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  persuade,  not  elect  souls,  but  the  common  herd, 
that  an  optimistic  conception  of  the  universe,  so  far  from  softening 
the  holy  rigour  of  the  Gospel,  insists  upon  its  straitness.  For  it  is  a 
point  on  which  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid,  that  Devout 
Humanism,  to  be  logical,  cannot  stop  short  of  Sanctity,  nay,  if  God 
will,  of  the  Mystic  Union.  Port- Royal  is  assuredly  less  exacting; 
requiring  no  more  of  the  director  than  that  he  should  tremble  and 
make  others  tremble.  Christian  optimism  is  a  doctrine  of  heroism, 
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while  pessimism  is  a  doctrine  of  cowardice;  the  preachers  of  fear,  no 
doubt,  have  a  natural  advantage  over  the  preachers  of  love. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  many  others,  it  is  therefore  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  noble  movement  traced  in  these  pages  should 
have  lasted  its  bare  half-century.  And  yet  its  defeat  has  never  been 
a  complete  one;  so  active  and  well-organized  a  propaganda  could 
not  wholly  pass  away.  The  authority  of  S.  Francois  de  Sales  at 
least  is  unshakable.  But  when  shall  we  find  again  that  widespread 
youthful  ardour  in  well-doing,  that  filial  confidence  in  Divine  Love, 
that  joy  in  living  the  Christian  life,  that  goodness  linked  with  so 
little  moroseness  and  with  so  much  wit  and  freshness?1 

1  I  have  left  no  space  in  which  to  mention  another  illustrious  Capuchin,  intimate  friend 
of  Yves  de  Paris,  the  P.  Zacharie  de  Lisieux.  But  how  sum  up  in  a  few  pages  his  splendid— 
although  as  a  whole  almost  secular — work  ?  One  very^beautiful  book,  his  De  la  monarchic  du 
Verbe  incarne  (2  vols.,  1639-1649),  must  be  mentioned.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Petrus 
Firmanius,  he  also  published  in  Latin  three  important  works  :  Saeculi  genius ,  the  somnia 
sapientis,  and  Gyges  gallus — not  to  speak  of  the  scarcely  less  famous  Relation  du  pays  dejan- 
senius.  Cf.  the  admirable  work  of  M.  l’Abbe  Ch.  Guery,  Les  xuvres  satiriques  du  P.  Zacharie 
de  Lisieux  :  Etudes  franciscaines,  1912. 
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FROM  HUMANISM  TO  MYSTICISM 

I.  "lj  ''ROM  the  time  of  the  Ligue  down  to  the  coming  of 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  and  even  beyond  that,  we  thus  have 
•A.  a  dense  and  radiant  pleiad — bishops,  secular  priests, 
religious,  lay-folk — who,  without  having  any  special  watchword} 
and  even  quarrelling  in  matters  of  detail,  yet  worked  together  to 
spread  through  the  devout  world  the  same  spirit,  the  same  views,  the 
same  response  to  the  essential  questions  put  by  the  Christian  conscience. 
We  have  named  this  vast  movement,  with  its  infinite  repercussions, 
Devout  Humanism.  But  the  name  is  not  important.  If  you  can  find 
a  better  one,  use  it  by  all  means,  provided  only  that  you  recognize 
the  uniformity  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  which  so  many  passages, 
borrowed  from  so  many  different  writers,  bear  witness.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  not  read  all  the  devotional  works  published  during  this  long 
and  fruitful  period — who  could  ? — but  I  have,  it  seems  to  me,  brought 
together  enough  to  dispel  any  doubt  as  to  the  extent,  importance,  and 
definiteness  of  the  movement  I  wished  to  bring  into  the  light.  If 
among  the  authors  whom  I  may  have  either  overlooked  or  else  deemed 
not  worth  mention,  one  or  two  might  be  found  unsympathetic  or 
even  hostile  to  Devout  Humanism,  that  matters  little.  It  is  enough 
that  the  greatest  spiritual  experts,  together  with  the  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file,  think  and  speak  in  harmony,  as  it  is  enough  for 
historians  of  literature,  in  order  to  maintain  the  accustomed  divisions 
of  the  subject,  that  at  one  period  the  classics,  at  another  the  romantic 
writers,  have  enlisted  the  most  support  and  have  the  largest  number  of 
imitators  or  plagiarists.1 

In  itself  such  a  phenomenon  is  interesting  to  any  historian  worthy 
of  the  name,  but  it  is  especially  important  in  the  present  connection 
as  suggesting  another  phenomenon  more  important  and  mysterious 

1  I  have  purposely  neglected  here  one  or  two  important  authors,  such  as  P.  Senault,  who 
will  be  mentioned  later  on. 
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by  far,  which  the  history  of  Devout  Humanism  illuminates,  and 
which  is  in  turn  illuminated  by  it. 

From  our  earliest  pages  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the  principal 
aim  of  our  studies  is  not  the  pious  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  nor  the  ordinary  religious  life  and  devotion  of 
that  time,  but  the  extraordinary  burgeoning  of  mysticism  which  has 
rendered  this  period  memorable  in  the  long  annals  of  Saintliness, 
and  to  which  three  out  of  four  of  our  volumes  will  be  dedicated.  It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  despite  the  essential  differences  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  distinguished  them,  these  two  phenomena,  devotion 
and  mysticism,  in  which  the  whole  interior  life  of  the  Church  is 
summed  up,  meet,  cross,  and  penetrate  each  other  in  countless  ways. 
The  mystic  is  the  worshipper  perfected,  the  worshipper  is  the  mystic 
in  swaddling-bands,  the  mystic  in  orientation  and  implicit  desire. 
The  Philothee  of  the  Introduction  is  not  yet  the  Theotime  of  the 
Trait e  de  T Amour  de  Dieu,  but  she  is  already  aspiring  towards  Pure 
Love,  already,  without  knowing  it,  she  tends  towards  the  Mystic 
Union.  On  his  side  Theotime  does  not  despise  his  first  name  of 
Philothee;  his  ecstasies  over,  he  returns  humbly  to  his  practice  of 
the  Devout  Life.  Since  this  is  so,  and  parallel  motions  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit  inspire  equally  the  simplest  prayers  and  the  sublimest 
contemplation,  how  can  there  fail  to  be  a  relation,  difficult  no  doubt 
to  define,  but  none  the  less  real,  between  the  growth  of  religious 
literature  and  the  active  mysticism  during  a  given  period  ?  If  on  the 
one  side,  so  long  as  the  influence  of  Devout  Humanism  predominated, 
mystics  proper  abounded;  and,  on  the  other,  the  life  of  mysticism 
either  waned  or  concealed  itself  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Port-Royal, 
contrary  influences  prevailed,  must  not  the  deduction  be  that  the  first 
of  these  influences  was  favourable,  the  second  fatal,  to  the  mystic 
development?  Assuredly  such  coincidences  cannot  be  fortuitous, 
they  have  some  meaning  and  possibly  aid  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  interior  history  of  the  Church. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  that  the  Mystic  Spirit  blows 
where  and  when  it  listeth;  no  human  industry,  no  method  or 
personal  effort  will  avail  the  presumptuous,  inflated  with  desire 
to  attain  the  unattainable.  Devout  Humanism  keeps  no  school 
of  mysticism,  and  the  initiate  themselves,  limited  to  the  bare  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  experiences,  keep  the  keys  of  their  Garden  Enclosed. 
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All  that  is  permissible  and  possible  for  us  is  to  surrender  to  this 
spirit  in  the  timid  hope  that  it  might  perhaps  deign  to  visit  us,  to 
put  aside  all  obstacles  to  such  visitation,  and  to  give  active  support 
to  the  lowly  graces  which  seem  to  herald  higher  favours  and  mould 
us  to  receive  them.  If  however  these  are  the  precise  influences 
of  Devout  Humanism  upon  the  soul,  is  it  not  justifiable  to  regard 
such  interior  travail  as  the  rough  draft  of  mystic  graces,  wavering  it 
may  be  and  scarce  indicated,  but  at  least  offering  no  resistance  to  the 
skill  of  the  Divine  Sculptor? 

II.  The  best  traditions  of  the  Renaissance  are  pursued  by  Devout 
Humanism,  both  in  the  personal  sanctification  of  those  who  live 
according  to  its  methods,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  faithful.  It 
is  at  once  Humanism  and  devotion,  the  former  directed  to  practice 
and  religiously  popularised  by  the  latter;  the  latter  in  turn  enlightened, 
diffused,  and  permeated  by  the  former.  In  this  fruitful  alliance, 
naturally  devotion  is  dominant,  moulding,  and  not  moulded  by 
Humanism,  bending  it  to  her  own  ends  and  stripping  it,  at  need, 
of  baser  elements  that  would  hinder  her  own  walk  and  ways.  Let 
us  examine  these  two  tendencies,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
understand  their  union  and  to  appreciate  the  happy  consequences. 

At  the  outset  we  may  remark  that  Humanism — that  is  to  say  not 
the  Christian  Humanism  bordering  on  devotion,  but  Humanism 
pure  and  simple — is  not  merely,  as  is  generally  held,  culture  as  such, 
literary,  artistic,  or  scientific.  It  is  that,  but  more,  and  better  than 
that.  The  grammarian  Bouhours;  Sainte-Beuve  and  Jules  Lemaitre, 
both  of  them  men  of  letters;  Descartes,  philosopher  and  scholar; 
Bayle,  that  curious  outstanding  figure,  cannot  be  regarded  as  carrying 
on  the  Renaissance;  here  and  there  their  aims  may  be  the  same,  but 
they  approach  them  in  a  different  spirit.  4  What  our  great  Humanists 
seek  in  their  studies,”  writes  M.  Imbart  de  la  Tour  very  happily, 
“  is  not  merely  pastime,  pleasure,  adornment  for  the  mind,  fame; 
in  their  eyes  culture  is  not  separated  from  ethics.  They  assert  its 
austere  dignity,  and,  while  demonstrating  its  excellence,  recognize 
such  as  having  but  secondary  value.”  “True  philosophy,  asserts 
Bude,  “  is  not  the  pursuit  of  the  elusive  joys  of  knowledge  or  of  the 
trivial  name  of  happiness,  but  an  upright  and  virtuous  life,  which 
leads  to  veritable  glory.”1  The  above  remarks  are  wholly  admirable, 
1  Lei  origines  de  la  RSjorme ,  II.  380. 
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provided  that  they  be  understood  in  the  Devout  Humanist’s  sense, 
as  M.  Imbert  de  la  Tour  assuredly  understands  them.  I  myself  should 
hardly  allow  that  the  Humanists  subordinated  “  the  New  Learning  ” 
to  morals,  but  rather  that  in  their  conception  the  two  were  one. 
“Who  among  you,”  cries  Melanchthon  to  the  Tubingen  students, 
“  is  not  ravished  by  the  goodness  ( honestate )  of  these  studies?  Should 
I  perchance  exhort  you  to  virtue,  but  nay,  your  faces  are  steadfastly 
set  that  way.  .  .  .  Let  no  base  love  tear  you  from  these  delights — 
by  base  love  be  it  understood  aught  that  would  separate  you  from  letters 
and  from  sacred  learning.”1  Melanchthon,  however,  scarcely  goes  far 
enough.  The  men  of  those  times  did  not  separate  morals  from  religion ; 
they  could  not  conceive  a  moral  perfection  which  was  not  at  the  same 
time  religious;  for  them  the  New  Learning  was  holy  both  in  its  objects 
and  methods,  and  to  the  seekers  who  did  not  approach  it  with  mystic 
heart  and  mind,  its  deepest  secrets  remained  unplumbed. 

As  the  question  is  not  as  yet  of  Christian  Humanists,  mysticism 
here  may  stand  for  that  natural  disposition  which  leads  certain  souls 
by  a  sort  of  sudden  compulsion  to  seize  with  direct  and  daring  love 
on  the  spiritual  beneath  the  veil  of  sense,  the  one  in  the  many,  the 
order  amid  the  confusion,  the  eternal  in  the  transitory,  the  divine  in 
the  created.  The  presence,  or,  “  if  one  would  rather  term  it  so,  the 
approach  and  dawn  of  the  mystic  life,”  writes  an  eminent  theologian, 
R.  P.  de  Grandmaison,  “  may  be  observed,  from  the  moment  when 
laying  aside  formulated  and  detailed  consciousness,  the  soul  reaches 
towards  an  object  (or  submits  to  its  influence)  as  a  whole,  without 
distinction  of  faculties,  logical  sequence,  or  concerted  action  .  .  . 
in  order  that  (this)  mystical  element  may  increase,  the  active  movement 
of  the  intelligence  must  be  harmonized  with  its  similitudes,  abstrac¬ 
tions,  and  attractions.  At  certain  times  the  soul  craves  for  other  bread, 
and  knows  that  its  agitations  hinder  it  from  receiving  and  savouring 
it.  Interior  silence,  peace,  a  unification  of  its  powers  that  will  bar 
intellectual  effort  or  reaction,  are  necessary  to  it.  Then,  in  this  calm 
laboriously  achieved  or  directly  bestowed  by  circumstances,  the 
multitude  of  thoughts  decreases.  The  leaves  whirled  abroad  by  the 
winds  of  the  intellect  fall  to  earth,  the  atmosphere  clears,  visions  and 
images  interpenetrate,  and  man  feels,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
American  poet,  ‘  Heart  within,  and  God  o’erhead.’  All  else  has 

1  Quoted  by  M.  A.  Humbert,  Les  origines  de  la  Theologie  moderne ,  I.  io. 
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disappeared,  or  is  so  entirely  directed  towards  the  soul’s  objects  that 
it  seems  but  to  exist  for  and  through  them.  ...  At  times,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  work  of  art  or  in  following  a  melody,  effort 
after  comprehension  relaxes,  the  soul  simply  delights  itself  in  a 
flash  of  perfect  vision  ...  or  more  simply  still  a  memory,  a  word, 
a  line  of  Dante  or  of  Racine  sparkling  up  from  the  deeps  of  sub- 
consciousness,  thrills  us  into  recollection.  Afterwards  we  may  not 
have  attained  more  knowledge,  yet  we  have  an  impression  of  under¬ 
standing  something  more  of  the  unknown,  of  savouring  a  fruit  of 
which  hitherto  we  have  but  nibbled  the  rind.  .  .  .  Such  are  the 
natural  secular  conditions  in  which  one  can  make  out  the  broad 
outlines  and  recognize  the  faint  image  of  what  is  technically  called 
the  mystical  states.”1 

There  is  nothing  miraculous  or  even  rare  in  all  this,  no  one  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  mystic  experience.  Nevertheless  souls  to 
whom  such  experiences  are  familiar,  an  aid  regularly  sought  in  the 
interior  life,  are  more  rare.  Precisely  this,  however,  in  various 
degrees,  is  part  of  the  outfit  of  most  Humanists.  T  heir  studies  and 
intellectual  pleasures  normally  all  tend  towards  this  mysterious  and 
immediate  tryst,  this  direct  union  with  an  object  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  tangible.  Their  philology  and  philosophy  no  doubt  submit 
to  the  discipline  of  rule,  to  textual  criticism  and  ordinary  logic,  but 
in  their  most  technical  work  some  hidden  force  draws  them  across 
the  borderline  of  human  method.  Every  true  Humanist  is  in  a  manner 
inspired. 

For  the  Humanist  all  things  are  touched  with  the  divine  ray; 
even  the  art  of  writing  can  and  should  raise  him  to  God.  For 
myself,”  wrote  Bembo  in  his  famous  letter  to  J.  F.  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  “  I  hold  that  as  there  is  in  God  ...  a  certain  divine 
pattern  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  virtues  generally,  there  is 
also  a  certain  divine  pattern  of  good  writing  ( rede  scribendi  quondam 
divinam),  an  absolutely  perfect  model,  followed  in  thought  as  far 
as  possible  by  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  even  more  by  Plato  .  .  . 
most  of  all  by  Cicero,  when  they  composed  and  wrote.  They 
ascribed  their  genius  and  their  style  to  this  image  which  they  had 
conceived  in  their  minds.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  follow  their 
example,  striving  with  all  our  powers  to  draw  as  near  as  possible 
1  R.  P.  de  Grandmaison,  Etudes,  5  May,  1913. 
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to  this  image  of  beauty.”  Striving,  yes  to  be  sure;  and  availing 
ourselves  of  every  artifice  that  the  masters  can  impart,  yet  with  a 
hope  that  our  labour  will  be  crowned  by  a  mysterious  gift  of  this 
divine  pattern.  “  Without  special  aid  from  on  high — non  sine 
divino  numine • — Petrarch,”  says  Despautere,  “  would  never  have 
declared  war  on  the  barbarians,  recalled  the  Muses  from  exile  and 
revived  the  cult  of  eloquence.”1  If  the  Humanists  no  longer  believed 
with  the  young  Ovid  that  every  poet  is  a  god,  at  least  they  looked 
upon  all  poetry  as  fraught  with  mystery,  celestial  in  origin.  Does 
not  Binet  himself  somewhere  speak  of  those  “  mysterious  larcenies  ” 
which  enriched  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  study  with  religious 
respect  their  “thousand  fabled  .  .  .  but  mysterious  gaieties”? 

It  is  the  same  stoiy  with  the  higher  “  speculations  ”  of  the  soul. 
Their  philosophers  certainly  reason  in  the  ordinary  manner,  sometimes 
unreasonably.  The  scholasticism  that  many  among  them  affect 
to  combat  hallmarks  all.  Aristotle  still  holds  them,  yet  none  of  them 
is  wholly  content  with  the  light  of  logic;  they  have  found  a  subtle 
method  of  reconciling  Aristotle,  not  merely  with  Plato,  but  with 
Plotinus.  Metaphysics  with  them  are  of  the  mystic  order,  imparting 
to  pure  ideas  the  warmth  and  solidity  of  life;  these  philosophers  are 
poets  and  contemplatives  into  the  bargain,  like  their  lineal  descendant, 
Yves  de  Paris.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  mysticism  too 
often  led  these  poets  and  philosophers  into  almost  blasphemous 
confusions  or  morbid  reveries.  The  sensuous  idealism  of  some  was 
grafted  in  mischievous  perversion  on  the  seductions  of  Paganism; 
the  visionary  metaphysics  of  others  lured  them  into  the  occult 
sciences  with  a  disconcerting  and  fervent  credulity:  certain  of  their 
philosophers  and  savants ,  Guillaume  Postel  for  one,  suffered  from 
disordered  brains.  But  such  extreme  deviations  notwithstanding 
(rarer,  by  the  way,  than  is  sometimes  imagined),  the  words  of  R.  P.  de 
Grandmaison  still  hold  true,  that  in  “  these  natural  secular  conditions 
.  .  .  one  can  make  out  the  faint  image  of  the  mystic  state  ” — in  the 
pure  and  celestial  sense  of  the  term. 

In  speaking  of  Frangois  de  Sales  and  of  P.  Yves,  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  spiritual  geography  which  defines  three  zones  in  the 
soul — the  zone  of  sense;  the  zone  of  reasoning  reason;  and  the 
zone  where  God  dwells  and  makes  Himself  “  felt  ”  by  us.  This 

1  Cf.  Roersch,  L’bumanisme  beige  d  lepoque  de  la  Renaissance ,  Brussels,  1910,  p.  6. 
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last  is  “  the  heart  ”  of  Pascal’s  Pensees — the  fine  point  or  Apex, 
constantly  mentioned  by  the  mystics,  the  theatre  of  their  sublime 
experiences.  It  is  also  the  country  of  the  Muses,  the  region  of 
inspirations,  the  homeland  of  the  Humanists.  Naturally,  in  this 
immense  zone,  these  occupied  only  the  circles  farthest  from  the 
centre :  yet  who  must  not  own  that  the  natural  gifts  of  the  Humanists, 
their  culture,  and  above  all  their  “  grace,”  prove  them  akin  to  true 
mystics?  Half-detached  from  the  circle  of  the  senses  and  from  that 
of  reasoning  reason,  they  desire  or  actually  see  at  moments  a  clearer 
light,  less  cold,  less  wavering,  an  image  or  reflection  of  Light  Supernal. 
Hence  comes  their  indisputable  nobility,  but  also  the  individual 
responsibilities  which  weigh  upon  them;  if  their  moral  life  clings 
to  the  material  while  their  contemplation  raises  them  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  saints,  they  are  condemned  by  their  own  diviner  ray.  Is  their 
“ecstatic  epicureanism”  perhaps  sin  against  the  Spirit?  “Those 
who  share  this  system,”  said  Joubert,  “  do  not  even  in  their  most 
active  religious  movements  bring  all  back  to  God;  rather  they  bring 
God  down  to  them,  in  a  species  of  moral  egoism  by  which,  instead 
of  conforming  themselves  to  the  pattern,  they  adapt  the  pattern  to 
themselves.”  Doubtless  more  than  one  Humanist  yielded  to  this 
temptation,  but  such  shame  in  no  wise  stains  Humanism  itself.  The 
Christian  Humanists  stand  ready  to  witness  to  the  contrary. 

Of  these  latter  we  have  already  spoken  at  length.  Possibly  too 
speculative,  sometimes  too  obscure,  their  fundamental  mysticism 
was  led  into  straight  and  sane  paths  by  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
There  are  among  them  sages  verging  on  pedants,  Erasmus  among 
others,  somewhat  dry,  yet  with  far  more  tender  piety  than  has  been 
ascribed  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  what  true  saints  are  in  their 
ranks,  and  how  strongly  all,  whatever  their  personal  merits,  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  heroes  of  the  Counter-Reform, 
seconding — directing  indeed — that  great  movement  from  the  heights 
of  their  templa  serena . 1  These  Christian  Humanists  are  the  poets 

1  In  Let  origines  de  V bumanisme  beige,  M.  A.  Roersch  has  a  fine  chapter  on  the  relations 
between  Humanism  and  mysticism.  M.  Renaudet  is  quoted  by  him  (p.  n)  as  recalling  the 
immense  success  of  the  Imitation,  “  one  of  the  works  most  widely  known  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.”  M.  Renaudet  proceeds  to  remark  that  11  the  Reformed  Orders 
encouraged  that  taste  for  contemplative  literature  which  was  common  alike,  in  spite  of  other 
divergencies,  both  to  Humanists  and  to  scholastics.  The  Humanists  loved  and  venerated  the 
mystics,  and  possibly  owed  them  some  of  their  own  religious  conceptions.  Frequently  the 
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and  preachers  of  this  spiritual  crusade;  magnificently  extolling  the 
aim  set  before  them,  reassuring,  propagating,  and  stimulating  that 
theology  which  lures  souls  towards  Pure  Love.  Htimaniores  litterae, 
humanior  theologia — ay,  more  human  and  consequently  more  divine. 
They  deliberately  put  aside  the  pessimistic  interpretations  which 
Luther,  following  the  Occamists,  gives  to  certain  utterances  of  the 
Fathers,  fatal  sowing  later  to  spring  up  in  the  Augustinus.  They 
drew  up  the  canons  of  T rent  on  grace  and  moulded  the  masters  who 
were  soon  to  mould  S.  Frangois  de  Sales.  It  only  remained  for  that 
great  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  at  once  great  humanist  and  great  saint, 
to  succeed  in  purifying  Humanism,  that  it  might  be  one  with  devotion. 

III.  Such  devotion,  suggested,  even  commanded,  to  all,  is  as  yet 
neither  perfect  saintliness  nor  the  higher  life  of  mysticism,  but  it 
favoured  the  ripening  of  these  rare  fruits.  Strictly  speaking,  one  can 
say  as  much  of  all  sincere  and  fervent  devotion,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  it  be  found,  for  instance,  that  of  Port- Royal ;  the  goodness 
of  Mere  Angelique,  Mere  Agnes,  M.  Hamon,  and  many  others 
may  not  be  questioned.  We  merely  affirm  that  Devout  Humanism 
is  a  leaven  of  holiness  and  of  mysticism  far  more  active  and  far  surer. 
So  much  is  readily  understood  even  before  we  come  to  that  experience 
of  decisive  facts  which  claim  our  consideration  in  the  following 
volumes  of  this  work.  Strong  in  its  invincible  optimism,  Devout 
Humanism  makes  short  work  of  the  paralysing  scruples  engendered 
by  and  encumbering  the  opposite  doctrine;  it  frees  and  dilates  the 
soul,  teaching  it  that,  although  fallen  by  original  sin,  human  nature 
still  remains  the  marvel  of  creation ;  that  the  wound  of  the  Old  Adam 
has  not  gangrened  all  our  being;  that  redemptive  grace  is  always  and 
fully  offered  to  all. 

Jansenism  clumsily  and  invariably  directs  us  to  the  saddest  region 
of  ourselves:  fixing  us  in  the  zone  of  sense  dominated  by  the  law  of 
death,  where  sinful  flesh  lies  bleeding:  hypnotising  us  before  the 
spectacle  of  a  natural  misery  of  which  we  are  not  guilty  and  which 

publishers  of  historians  or  classic  orators  were  as  eager  to  print  the  reveries  (!)  of  hermits  or 
ascetics.  Lefevre  d’Etables  has  written  an  appreciation  of  them.”  Cf.  also  all  that  M. 
Imbart  de  la  Tour  has  written  on  Lefevre  d’Etables  in  Les  origines  de  la  Reforme ,  together 
with  the  life  of  S.  Gaetano,  by  Maulde  de  la  Claviere,  in  the  series  Les  Saints.  It  has  to  be 
owned,  however,  that  in  this  last  book  there  is  a  tolerable  element  of  fiction,  especially  on 
the  relations  between  Gaetano  and  Sadolet,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  learned  and  charming 
pamphlet  of  Pore  Orazio  Premoli,  S.  Gaetano  Thiene  (Crema,  igio). 
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we  cannot  cure.  It  is  enchained  to  matter,  so  opposed  to  the  true 
mysticism,  that  it  would  have  piety  itself  sensible  and,  in  its  own 
word,  “  delectation.”  If  our  flesh  and  blood  do  not  quiver  in  prayer, 
the  Jansenists  lay  down  that  God  is  far  from  us  and  that  hell 
awaits  us;  “in  the  absence  of  grace,”  says  Nicole,  “that  is  in  the 
state  of  dryness.”1 

Devout  Humanism  frees  us  as  far  as  possible  from  this  egotistic 
and  base  obsession.  It  invites  us  to  forget  ourselves,  to  lose  self  in 
the  objects  surrounding  us,  in  the  spectacle  of  the  present  world 
our  kingdom,  in  meditation  upon  celestial  gifts ;  still  more  to  abandon 
ourselves  by  mounting  to  the  summit  of  our  being,  inaccessible  alike 
to  the  senses  or  to  sensible  devotion.  With  all  its  logical  tendency, 
with  all  its  elan,  Devout  Humanism  insists  on  Pure  Love.  What 
need  for  me  to  say  more  ?  Is  not  that  master  of  Devout  Humanism, 
F ranqois  de  Sales,  alike  a  great  mystic  and  a  great  saint?  Omnia 
propter  electos — “  all  things  for  the  elect  s  sake.  Is  it  not  fitting 
that  the  last  page  of  the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  here  inscribed, 
should  serve  as  preface  to  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  the  History 
of  the  Saints? 


1  Cf.  Apologie  pour  Fenelon ,  p.  461. 
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I.  CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  J.-P.  CAMUS 

I.  THE  ABBE  DE  BAUDRY  AND  V ESPRIT  DU  B1ENHEUREUX 

FRANCOIS  DE  SALES 
* 

THE  Abbe  Depery,  vicar-general  of  Belley  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Gap,  in  1840  undertook  the  republication,  in  the  integral 
text,  of  1’ Esprit  du  bienheureux  Francois  de  Sales.  Considering  that 
“  the  mania  for  correcting  old  books  had  already  spoilt  many  masterpieces,” 
also  that  there  was  nothing  heterodox  or  shocking  in  a  work  consecrated  by 
universal  admiration,  he  published  strictly,  without  even  explanatory  notes, 
the  original  text  of  Camus.  Assuredly  M.  Depery  never  dreamed  that, 
by  this  action,  he  would  disturb  the  repose  and  alarm  the  conscience  of 
M.  l’Abbe  de  Baudry. 

Louis-Joseph,  Comte  de  Baudry,  at  first  a  Sulpician,  but  later  canon  and 
vicar-general  of  Annecy  (1778-1854),  was  an  excellent  man  with  as  little 
ambition  as  gift  for  authorship  ;  yet  from  early  years  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  apostolate  of  the  pen.  Bibliophiles  attribute  to  him  a  small  novel, 
La  pieuse  paysanne,  on  which  I  have  failed  to  put  my  hand,  but  in  reality  it 
was  merely  his  by  virtue  of  having  been  recast  and  renamed  from  another, 
La  vertueuse  portugaise  (1820).  Such  revision  was  a  foreshadowing  of  his 
future  similar  activities  with  Jean-Pierre  Camus.  Horrified  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  he  quitted  S.  Sulpice  and  France,  and  settled  permanently  at 
Geneva.  There,  after  other  literary  attempts,  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  Salesian  studies,  and  devotees  of  Francois  de  Sales  owe 
him  gratitude.  Though  not  in  any  way  comparable  to  Dom  Mackey,  and 
deficient  both  in  method  and  the  literary  flair ,  he  yet  did  good  service,  and 
all  that  is  best  in  the  Migne  edition  is  due  to  him.  It  is  easy  therefore  to 
imagine  his  consternation  when  M.  Depery  published  his  edition.  “The 
publishers,”  exclaims  De  Baudry  in  his  first  transports  of  emotion,  “  declare 
that  God  has  resuscitated  Pierre  Camus  to  transmit  to  the  public  the  entire 
life  of  the  saint  and  the  faithful  image  of  his  spirit.  I  avow  that  I  cannot 
see  without  indignation  the  world  thus  led  into  error  on  such  a  subject,  and 
that  it  should  be  presented  as  a  resume  of  all  the  works  of  S.  P  ran^ois  de  Sales 
with  a  book  in  which  his  doctrine  has  in  several  places  been  altered.”  We 
shall  discuss  this  indignation  presently.  Let  us  first  speak  of  the  strange  pro¬ 
ject  which  it  inspired. 

What  should  we  have  done  in  his  place?  Believing  that  there  are  books 
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which  no  one  has  a  right  to  revise,  and  that  Camus’  book  is  one  of  them, 
we  should  have  been  content  to  publish  a  pamphlet  formulating  the  various 
criticisms  which  this  confused  and  strange  masterpiece  seemed  to  deserve. 
Or  better,  we  should  have  published  a  new  edition,  relegating  the  necessary 
corrections  to  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  abbe  of  Baudry  had  another  plan, 
which  the  most  indulgent  critics,  M.  Hamon,  for  example,  term  “  dis¬ 
astrous.”  He  tears  Camus  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  then  having  cut 
out  superfluous  loquacity  and  defective  pages — about  a  quarter  of  the  bulk 
of  the  six  big  volumes — he  rearranges  the  rest  in  a  new  order,  that  of  the 
Introduction  a  la  vie  devote.  To  recompence  the  reader  for  the  suppressions 
inflicted  on  him,  he  replaces  the  proscribed  passages  by  quotations  taken 
at  haphazard  from  the  works  of  Francois  de  Sales,  and  fuses  the  whole 
of  these  two  anthologies  into  four  volumes  entitled  Le  veritable  esprit  de  S. 
Franfois  de  Sales,  adding  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  tome  the  censured  texts  of 
Camus.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Abbe  de  Baudry  modernizes  the 
style  of  his  victim  ;  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Abbe  Depery  to  re¬ 
publish  the  original  text  cannot  in  good  sooth  “  dazzle  ”  any  but  “  a  super¬ 
ficial  reader  ”  :  “  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  his  edition,”  held  de  Baudry, 
“  no  more  need  be  said  than  that  the  reproaches  (addressed  by  Depery  to  other 
editors  of  Camus)  might  be  with  much  more  reason  made  to  the  translators 
of  the  Fathers.”  Whether  these  last  were  Greek  or  Syriac  is  unimportant ; 
but  such  reasonings  throw  light  on  their  author.  His  book,  however,  contains 
many  useful  things,  and  as  a  work  of  reference  may  be  even  to-day  profitably 
consulted.1 

It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  the  Abbe  de  Baudry  to  be  a  personal 
enemy  of  the  Bishop  of  Belley.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  himself  not  merely 
duly  respectful,  but  absolutely  tender  towards  him,  in  this  differing  much 
from  Pere  Navatel,  presently  to  be  discussed.  In  his  long  and  highly  interest¬ 
ing  biographical  notice  he  pulverizes  the  greater  number  of  the  calumnies 
hurled  at  Camus ;  in  fact,  he  only  turns  savage  when  the  records  of  the 
Bishop  of  Belley  would  appear  to  compromise  either  the  personality  or  the 
theological  science  of  Frangois  de  Sales.  Such  a  proceeding  would,  of  course, 
be  but  prudent,  had  Camus  anywhere  represented  Frangois  de  Sales  as 
either  heretical  or  grievously  inconsistent ;  it  would  be  any  editor’s  duty  to 
put  such  statements  in  quarantine.  Before  however  examining  whether 
De  Baudry  does  or  does  not  push  justifiable  caution  too  far,  let  us  consider 
the  two  reasons  with  which  he  supports  his  claim  to  contradict  the  whole  of 
the  testimony  of  Camus.  ( a )  De  Baudry  asserts  that,  as  was  well  known, 
Camus  wrote  with  incredible  facility.  Exactitude  would  be  difficult  to  him — 
did  he  not  plume  himself  on  never  either  re-reading  or  revising  whatever  he 
had  written  ? 

To  which  I  reply  :  (i)  When  J.-P.  Camus  declared  himself  to  be  at  no 
pains  to  correct  his  writings,  he  manifestly  means  to  express  complete  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  their  literary  trappings.  Fie  boasts  a  little  when  he  says  this.  Whether 
or  not  he  re-reads,  he  keeps  before  his  eyes  certain  canons,  if  not  literary,  at 

1  The  book  was  published  at  Lyons,  1846.  The  passages  here  cited  are  taken  from 
the  publisher’s  announcement. 
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least  lexicographical,  and  scrupulously  observes  them.  Like  Frangois  de 
Sales  and  others  in  this  fermenting  epoch,  he  had  certain  fixed  ideas  of  style. 
“  I  scarce  ever  correct,”  he  himself  owns,  “  unless  some  term  not  in  common 
use  should  have  slipped  in.”  But  to  correct  at  all  implies  revision  !  At  any 
rate,  such  Camusian  periods  as  may,  for  instance,  be  studied  in  the  first  pages 
of  the  Dessert  au  lecteur  at  the  end  of  La  pieuse  Julie ,  are  proof  that  he  was 
no  slip-shod  writer. 

(ii)  Camus  wrote  at  haphazard,  with  flying  pen,  but  this  fault  does  not 
necessarily  affect  the  historical  part  of  his  work — the  only  one  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned.  Recording  a  single  discourse  of  Frangois  de  Sales  with 
him,  the  flying  pen  covers  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  with  much  verbiage  and 
many  expressions  more  or  less  happy,  it  is  true.  He  does  not,  however, 
charge  the  saint  with  verbiage,  the  setting  is  all  Camus.  The  point  then 
resolves  itself  into  this  :  Does  he,  when  giving  an  eyewitness’s  report  of  the 
actions  or  discourses  of  his  friend,  give  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  abandon 
himself  to  his  “  incredible  facility.”  By  all  expert  criticism  it  would  appear 
that,  in  the  mass  of  instances,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative  ! 

M.  de  Baudry’s  next  objection  in  the  upshot  is  as  follows  :  (b)  Frangois 
de  Sales  died  in  1622.  Camus  did  not  publish  his  Esprit  till  1639.  How 
could  he  remember  so  many  things  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years  ? 

I  reply  :  (1)  The  really  historical  portion  of  this  work,  that  is  to  say,  the 
anecdotes  of  the  saint  and  his  conversations,  is  much  less  extensive  than  at 
first  appears.  The  book  is  amazingly  padded,  first  by  abundant  quotations 
of  Frangois  de  Sales’  own  works,  and  secondly  by  equally  numerous 
passages  where  Camus  himself  is  speaking. 

(2)  Camus  enjoyed  peculiar  intimacy  with  the  Saint  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.  He  consulted  him  on  everything,  and  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  pre¬ 
served  the  saint’s  answers  as  so  many  oracles ;  he  recurs  continually  to  the 
recollections  of  these  lengthy  interviews.  (3)  Camus  had  a  prodigious  memory. 
His  good  faith  is  unquestionable.  (4)  In  his  instinctive  horror  of  falsehood 
he  would  have  considered  it  sacrilegious  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Frangois  de 
Sales  words  which  he  had  not  used. 

(5)  Hypercriticism  is  always  dangerous.  If  one  rejects  the  testimony  of 
Camus,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  not,  publicly  at  least,  rendered  till  seventeen 
years  had  passed,  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  majority  of  the  processes  of 
beatification,  or  the  greater  number  of  narratives  universally  accepted  as 
certain  facts?  Merely  to  cite  the  individual  instance  of  S.  Frangois  de  Sales 
himself,  much  of  the  testimony  accepted  in  his  process  of  beatification  would 
appear  before  any  critical  tribunal  far  more  doubtful  than  the  records  of 
Camus.  It  is  the  same  old  deduction  :  Camus  was  a  wit  and  his  bons-mots 
are  famous,  therefore  he  could  never  be  taken  seriously  !  Do  his  belittlers 
forget  that  Papal  choice  selected  him  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  of  the 
first  process  of  beatification  ?  Moreover,  when  Camus  pleases  M.  de  Baudry, 
the  latter  insists  on  his  good  memory,  then  those  seventeen  years  are  nothing 
to  him  ;  the  worthy  Abbe  will  vow  that  the  most  defective  pages  of  the  Esprit 
have  a  vein  of  gold,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  filled  with  living  and  precious 
memories  of  the  saint ;  it  is  only  when  he  is  at  variance  with  De  Baudry  s 
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ideas,  that  the  poor  Bishop  is  suddenly  afflicted  with  amnesia  !  It  is  a  strange 
method  of  history,  which  would  lead  M.  de  Baudry  and  his  disciples  where 
they  do  not  want  to  go. 

After  this,  I  must  confess,  at  the  risk  of  grieving  the  good  M.  de  Baudry, 
that  in  the  memoirs  of  Camus  all,  and  even  the  pure  gold,  remains  Camusian. 
I  mean  by  this  that  Camus  is  not  a  phonograph  and  that  all  the  words  he 
attributes  to  Francois  de  Sales  were  not  spoken  verbatim  as  they  are  given  to 
us.  The  seventeen  years  have  nothing  to  do  with  this ;  fresh  from  an  inter¬ 
view  with  his  friend,  Camus  would  have  related  that  interview  after  his  own 
fashion.  It  is  the  way  of  all  witnesses,  and  after  all  Camus  will  always  remain 
a  privileged  witness.  With  his  marvellous  memory,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
he  often  repeats  the  actual  words  of  the  saint. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  read  him  with  keen  eyes  and  a  mind  on  the  alert, 
but  must  not  the  like  be  said  of  every  memorialist?  He  is  a  good  and  sincere 
witness,  but,  like  others,  he  has  his  favourite  ideas,  his  hobby-horses,  so  to 
speak,  on  which  he  is  liable  to  ride  away  ;  not  to  invent  anything  whatsoever, 
but  more  or  less  to  make  his  most  authentic  recollections  tend  towards  favourite 
points.  If,  for  instance,  a  pet  theological  doctrine  occurs  to  him,  he  is  far 
from  asserting  that  Francois  de  Sales  taught  it,  if  he  did  not ;  but  he  emphasizes 
the  discourse  of  the  saint  which  is  the  most  favourable  to  it.  He  does  not 
impute  his  private  prejudices,  favourable  or  the  reverse,  to  the  saint,  but  he 
will  joyously  recall  whatever  in  their  intercourse  might  even  distantly  justify 
the  said  prejudices,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  those  Religious  who  had  been 
in  some  manner  troublesome  to  M.  de  Geneve.  The  saint,  though  very  kindly 
by  disposition,  may  have  given  his  reminiscences  rather  emphatically  before  so 
intimate  and  devoted  a  friend  as  Camus.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  Bishop 
of  Belley  listened  attentively.  But  read  him  carefully  and  you  will  distinguish 
the  two  voices  when  he  makes  the  saint  speak. 

To  take  another  instance,  not  from  the  Esprit  du  B.  Francois  de  Sales ,  but 
from  the  Directeur  desinteresse,  perhaps  the  most  violent  book  written  by 
the  Bishop  of  Belley  against  these  very  Religious.  He  says  :  “  In  what 
touches  these  latter,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  deviated  from  the  sentiments 
of  the  saint,  from  whose  mouth  I  have  at  times  heard  things  which  had  quite 
as  much  point  and  rigour,  not  to  say  severity,  as  those  which  I  here  pronounce, 
although  he  had  milk  and  honey  under  his  tongue.”  M.  de  Baudry  would  at 
once  pronounce  this  text  a  “  falsity.”  Nevertheless,  ninety-nine  critics  out 
of  a  hundred  would  not  hesitate  to  recognize  that  in  utterances  of  this  kind 
Camus  is  prompted  by  indubitable  memories.  Undoubtedly  Frangois  de 
Sales  expressed  himself  with  vigour  on  the  abuses  in  question.  What  Camus 
did  forget  was  that  two  bishops,  each  sure  of  the  other,  might  in  private  say 
what  they  would  not  in  public  ;  also,  that  Frangois  de  Sales,  even  while 
passing  severe  judgments  on  certain  Religious,  would  yet  remain  calm  and 
self-controlled.  His  forgetfulness  is  due  to  his  own  impression  that  he  himself 
remained  the  same  in  his  controversy  ;  but,  in  any  case,  he  is  wrong  when  he 
cites  Frangois  de  Sales — whether  the  latter  agreed  or  not  with  some  of  his 
ideas,  the  saint’s  mantle  would  not  cover  his  friend’s  conduct.  These  remarks 
may  be  considered  a  mere  bursting  in  of  open  doors,  but  it  is  the  only  course 
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possible  in  answering  M.  de  Baudry ’s  attack  quoted  lately  by  R.  P. 
Navatel  as  a  decisive  work.  The  Abbe  de  Baudry  divides  his  criticism  into 
two  parts :  in  the  first  he  lays  stress  on  what  appears  to  be  the  most  glaring 
errors  of  Camus  ;  the  second  containing  those  of  minor  importance.  Perhaps, 
as  this  twofold  accusation  contains  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  ever  brought 
against  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  it  is  as  well  to  examine  them  in  detail  once  for 
all,  and  finally  exorcise  the  phantom. 

A.  The  falsified  doctrines  and  stories  which  Pierre  Camus  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  S.  Franfois  de  Sales. 

(1)  Harmony  of  grace  and  liberty. — Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Belley,  the 
young  Bishop  declared  to  Franfois  de  Sales  his  own  ideas  on  grace,  being 
desirous  to  know  how  far  he  was  right.  The  saint  approved  of  what  he  said, 
in  which  M.  de  Baudry  criticizes  very  justly  several  equivocal  expressions. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  here  which  could  be  termed  “  a  false  report  ”  : 
Camus  may  have  reported  this  interview  awkwardly,  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  saying  that  he  imagined  it.  The  important  point  of  the  affair  was  the 
general  orientation  of  the  young  Bishop’s  ideas  on  this  subject.  Franfois  de 
Sales  did  not  subject  him  to  a  theological  examination  ;  he  let  him  talk 
freely,  possibly  making  some  remarks  on  details  which  Camus  has  omitted  to 
mention,  but  approving  grosso  modo ,  to  use  his  own  favourite  expression,  of 
the  whole,  the  general  colour  of  his  friend’s  doctrine,  brought  more  clearly 
out  in  other  works  of  the  latter.  Camus  and  Franfois  de  Sales  were  alike 
Molinists  ;  in  De  la  sinderese  the  saint  is  quoted  as  saying  :  “  The  soundest 
in  the  faith  may  at  times  find  themselves  among  the  breakers  of  ambiguous 
terms”  (p.  132). 

(2)  Of  the  Number  of  the  Elect. — Francois  de  Sales  said  once  to  Camus 
that  he  was  “  convinced  that  few  Catholics  would  be  damned,  because,  having 
the  root  of  the  true  faith,  they  usually  sooner  or  later  put  forth  the  true  fruit 
of  salvation.”  At  which  exclaimed  M.  de  B. :  “  The  doctrine  here  attributed 
to  him  by  Camus  is  the  precise  contrary  actually  taught  by  the  holy  Bishop."’ 
Good  heavens  !  the  contrary?  “  Yes,”  insists  M.  de  B.,  because  he  reads 
in  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  saint,  “  since  one  sees  in  all  sorts  and  conditions 
so  great  a  number  of  reprobate,”  etc.  Again,  where  is  there  a  false  report 
in  this?  Had  M.  de  B.  here  opposed  a  score  of  passages  to  Camus,  we  should 
not  even  then  have  had  the  right  to  contest  the  latter’s  veracity.  This  is  one 
of  the  questions  on  which  Franfois  de  Sales  may  have  had  a  personal  opinion, 
one  of  those  which  one  does  not  feel  justified  in  too  openly  upholding  in 
public,  but  which  one  freely  admits  to  an  intimate  friend.  Whether  Franfois 
de  Sales  said  :  there  will  be  more  saved  than  damned,  or  whether  he  said  : 
many  more  than  we  think — is  unimportant ;  the  actual  sentiment  ascribed 
to  him  by  Camus  does  not  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  saint’s  own  exclama¬ 
tion  ’.  Is  it  only  God  and  I  who  love  sinners  ?  In  this  example,  it  is  clear  that 
M.  de  B.  is  apt  to  fall  a  prey  to  what  may  be  termed  idola  cathedrae.  He 
declares  all  remarks  of  Franfois  de  Sales  to  be  invented,  “  false,’  which  are 
not  roundly,  in  every  doctrinal  shade,  a  conciliary  definition.  The  saint 
did  not  talk  like  a  book,  and  it  is  that  very  fact  which  gives  the  Camusian 
souvenirs  their  extreme  interest. 
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(3)  The  Invectives  of  Camus  against  the  detractors  of  the  “  Introduction  a  la 
vie  devote — Here  Camus,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  orchestrates  with 
native  vivacity  what  the  saint  wrote  on  this  subject  in  his  Traite  de  P  amour 
de  Dieu.  M.  de  B.  tells  us  that  Francis  de  Sales  did  not  attack  the  good  faith 
of  those  who  had  so  mercilessly  cut  up  his  book  of  Philothee .  But  Camus 
does  not  say  the  contrary  ;  with  some  excusable  warmth  he  merely  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  assailants  themselves. 

(4)  Differences  between  Francois  de  Sales  and  the  Religious  during  the 
efforts  at  the  conversion  of  the  Chablais. — This  subject  has  been  already  touched 
upon  in  the  present  volume.  A  few  trifling  inexactitudes  excepted,  all  that 
Camus  recounts  is  either  confirmed  by  documents,  or,  where  these  are  silent, 
appears  entirely  probable.  Why  should  Francois  de  Sales  be  expected  to 
approve  wholesale  of  all  done  by  the  other  missioners,  some  of  whom,  violent 
in  their  very  zeal,  possibly  may  have  shocked  him?  Why  should  he  not  have 
confided  on  this  score  in  Camus  ?  The  Chablais  mission  was  one  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  he  must  have  often  spoken  of  it.  M.  de  B.  reminds  us  that  “  Pierre 
Camus  was  not  an  ocular  witness  ”  of  this  Mission.  No  more  was  he  himself ! 

(5)  0/  Perfection  and  the  state  of  Perfection. — This  very  technical  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  swarms  with  various  equivocal  snares,  is  reported,  both  by 
Camus  and  M.  de  B.,  in  so  confused  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sum 
up  here.  Camus  does  not  deny  perfection  in  the  Religious,  but  he  says  that, 
as  Religious,  they  are  not  in  a  special  state  of  perfection.  Good  theologians, 
I  believe,  do  not  hold  this  warmly  maintained  opinion  of  his ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  that  he  invokes  the  authority  of  Francois  de  Sales  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension,  probably  attaching  an  inexact  meaning  to  the  remarks  assuredly 
made  by  the  saint  on  the  subject.  M.  de  B.  appears  himself  to  echo  my 
“  assuredly.” 

(6)  Of  Directors. — Francois  de  Sales  having  written  that  one  should  select 
his  director  “  from  ten  thousand,”  and  Camus  not  having  said  “  from  a 
hundred  thousand,”  his  exaggeration  here  is  not  very  black.  He  exaggerates, 
but  it  is  quite  improbable,  again,  that  he  invented  the  conversation  in  question. 

(7)  On  Charity  and  Merit  by  Works. — The  matter  here  is  an  opinion  of 
Bellarmine  to  which  Camus  declares  that  Francois  de  Sales  “  greatly  inclined,” 
and  to  which  he  himself  inclined  so  much  that  he  embraced  it.  M.  de  B. 
acknowledges  that  this  sentiment  of  Bellarmine  is  “  most  generally  followed 
by  theologians  ”  :  there  is  therefore  then  nothing  very  disquieting  in  the 
affirmation  of  Camus.  Franfois  de  Sales  professed  a  less  exacting  doctrine  ; 
but  why  one  fine  day  might  he  not  have  swerved  towards  the  opposite? 

(8)  Method  claiming  to  sanctify  precious  actions. — Whatever  may  be  made 
of  this  subtle  problem,  it  is  simply  to  be  noted  here  that  Camus  does  not 
appeal  to  any  interviews  with  Francois  de  Sales,  but  to  a  printed  text.  Camus 
as  interpreter  of  written  words  concerns  us  less  nearly.  Here  terminates 
the  list  of  grave  errors ;  it  is  open  to  each  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
A  few  excesses  of  thought  on  technical  problems,  some  unhappy  expressions, 
here  and  there  a  runaway  pen,  may  afford  occasions  of  correction,  but  hardly 
of  “  indignation.”  Especially  as  on  several  of  the  above  eight  points,  M.  de 
B.’s  criticisms  appear  a  tilting  at  windmills. 
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B.  Various  points  in  which  Pierre  Camus  represents  the  sentiments  of 
Frangois  de  Sales  in  an  inexact  or  obscure  manner. 

(9)  The  temptation  of  Frangois  de  Sales  to  Despair. — Camus  says  that  the 
temptation  lasted  a  month  ;  M.  de  B.  asserts  six  weeks. 

Camus  also  says  that  the  young  man  dared  not  confide  to  his  confessor  a 
temptation  which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  was  not  a  sin.  M.  de  B.  declares  that 
he  did,  since  it  was  more  perfect  so  to  do,  and  that  the  saint,  even  at  eighteen, 
always  acted  perfectly.  Camus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Franpois  de  Sales, 
adds  that  the  tutor  of  the  youth  was  not  taken  either,  on  this  point,  into  con¬ 
fidence.  M.  de  B.  considers  that  “  this  does  not  accord  with  the  confidence 
which  the  holy  Bishop  ”  had  in  this  personage.  So  be  it,  but  apply  this  histori¬ 
cal  method  to  another  circumstance.  Franpois  de  Sales  tells  us  himself  that, 
preaching  one  day  in  his  cathedral,  he  had  a  strong  impulse  of  impatience 
with  the  sacristan,  who,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  interrupting  the  sermon. 
Would  not  M.  de  B.  consider  that  such  vivacity  “  would  not  accord  ”  with 
the  patience  and  sweetness  of  the  saintly  bishop  ?  But  the  fact,  resting  on 
the  testimony  of  Franpois,  is  incontestable. 

(ro)  Diversity  of  Methods  in  the  Conduct  of  Souls. — In  this  simple  and 
unimportant  anecdote  M.  de  B.  desires  further  details.  Perhaps  Camus 
told  us  all  that  he  knew  of  it. 

(11)  Number  of  Protestants  converted  by  the  Saint. — Camus  in  one  place 
says  20,000,  in  another  60,000.  The  Mere  de  Chaugy  says  70,000,  and 
she  had  “  in  her  hands  numerous  documents.”  It  is  curious  that  70,000 
formal  attestations  should  all  have  been  lost ! 

(12)  Method  of  procuring  Protestant  conversions. — Camus  asserts  that 
Franpois  de  Sales  preferred  the  pacific  method  to  the  aggressive.  M.  de  B.  is 
perfectly  aware  that  that  is  true,  but  he  fears  lest  some  simpleton  should  deduce 
from  the  fact  that  the  saint  disapproved  of  every  species  of  controversy. 
Camus,  controversialist  himself,  certainly  never  dreamed  of  that  conclusion. 

(13)  That  saintliness  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles. — Here  again  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  anything  more  than  clearly  defining  the  saint’s  own  thoughts,  faith¬ 
fully  reported  by  Camus.  So  with  Nos.  14 — Counsels  on  the  choice  of  a 
profession:  15 — On  true  devotion.  In  No.  16 — On  the  three  degrees  of 
Charity,  Camus  descants  in  his  own  person. 

(17)  Of  Suspicions  of  one’s  Neighbour. — Camus  makes  Franpois  de  Sales 
remark  that  “  if  an  act  could  have  a  hundred  aspects,  one  must  always  regard 
the  best  one.”  M.  de  B.  does  not  contest  the  authenticity  of  these  words,  but 
he  warns  us  that  “  if  a  young  girl  always  takes  the  words  and  conduct  of  a 
young  man  at  their  face-value,  she  runs  a  risk  of  being  gradually  drawn  over 
the  precipice.”  Who  denies  it?  Intelligenti pauca  .  .  . 

(18)  Whether  the  obligations  of  residence  for  a  Bishop  be  of  Divine  Institu¬ 
tion  ? — M.  de  B.  replies  Yes,  but  in  such  wise  as  that  the  Pope  has  neverthe¬ 
less  power  to  dispense  a  Bishop  from  residence.  Camus  does  not  make  this 
distinction,  and  relates  an  anecdote  on  the  subject  which  he  certainly  had,  as 
he  asserts,  from  Franpois  de  Sales.  M.  de  B.  denies  the  whole  thing  ;  but  I 
fail  altogether  to  see  his  grounds  for  it. 

(19)  Anecdote  concerning  the  Marquis  d’Urfe. — Franpois  de  Sales  was  at 
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Belley  with  the  Bishop,  when  the  latter’s  neighbour,  D’Urfe,  paid  them  a 
surprise  visit.  Camus  relates  :  “  He  told  us  that  he  had  come  to  sing  a  trio 
and  wished  to  make  a  third  in  our  friendship,  as  he  had  been  for  long  in  that 
existing  between  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  and  Antoine  Favre.  The  Blessed 
Francois  responded  that  without  so  many  subdivisions  it  would  be  better 
to  form  a  square  or  a  ‘  quarternion  ’  of  friends  (himself,  Camus,  Favre,  and 
D’Urfe).  M.  de  B.  hereupon  asserts  with  his  peculiar  logic  that  ‘  the  intimate 
friendship  declared  by  Camus  to  exist  between  the  Marquis  d’Urfe  and  S. 
Francois  is  a  fact  deprived  of  all  probability.  .  .  .  D’Urfe  was  the  author 
oiAstree  and  his  Celadon4  is  nothing  less  than  chaste  ’  .  .  .  also,  the  Marquis 
‘  was  far  from  having  the  reputation  for  severe  morals.’  This  style  of  reason¬ 
ing  makes  one  stare.” 

To  my  mind,  the  narrative  positively  teems  with  evidence,  down  to  that 
charming  “  quaternion,”  so  exactly  like  Francois  de  Sales,  Camus  does  not 
claim  either  an  intimate  friendship,  or  make  a  penitent  of  the  Bishop  out  of 
D’Urfe.  When  the  Marquis  came  to  Annecy,  he  liked  to  meet  the  two 
glories  of  that  town,  the  Bishop  and  Antoine  Favre.  Was  the  saint  to  slam 
the  door  in  his  face  because  D’Urfe  did  not  burn  his  romance?  Especially 
as  Francois  was  in  the  house  of  Camus,  and  it  was  he  who  was  friends  with 
the  Marquis,  although  he  had  not  the  charge  of  his  morals.  M.  de  B.  him¬ 
self  recounts  that  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  “  when  the  convoy  (from  Lyons 
to  Annecy)  approached  the  town  of  S.  Rambert-de-Bugey,  it  was  met  by  the 
Marquis  d’Urfe,  who  had  posted  three  leagues  in  hot  haste,  and  who,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  mud,  watered  the  bier  with  his  tears,  invoking 
aloud  the  intercession  of  the  man  of  God  !  ”  M.  de  B.  owns  that  “  this 
seigneur  shared  the  general  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  the  saint.”  In  his 
book  on  D’Urfe,  the  canon  Reure,  impressed  by  de  Baudry’s  unique  authority, 
declares  that  Camus  is  not  to  be  read  without  suspicion,  yet  exactly  affirms 
all  that  the  Bishop  of  Belley  has  related  about  the  Marquis  and  Frangois. 

That  is  all,  and  it  is  nothing  !  In  other  words,  the  superhuman  pains  and 
attention  lavished  by  the  Abbe  de  Baudry  on  this  work  of  Camus  results 
in  nothing  more  than  nineteen  corrections  in  six  octavo  volumes,  of  which 
corrections  some  are  unimportant,  and  others  unsupportable.  Even  were  the 
whole  nineteen  justified  up  to  the  hilt,  that  would  be  at  the  outside  to  dis¬ 
credit  thirty  or  fifty  pages  of  the  work.  The  rest  would  remain  more  solid 
than  bronze. 


II.  THE  VISITATION  OF  ANNECY  AND  JEAN-PIERRE 

CAMUS 

In  the  XIVth  Vol.  of  the  great  edition  of  Frangois  de  Sales,  the  R.  P. 
Navatel  has  spoken  at  great  length  and  with  severity  of  J.-P.  Camus,  in  the 
introduction,  and,  from  internal  evidence,  also  in  a  note  resembling  a  positive 
manifesto.  At  least  Pere  Navatel,  as  taking  the  responsibility  of  this  volume, 
must  take  all  of  it ;  otherwise  one  may  believe  at  pleasure  that  he  is  neither 
speaking  in  his  own  person  nor  out  of  his  own  fixed  convictions.  R.  P. 
Navatel  belongs  to  a  Society  much  beloved  by  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  and  it 
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does  not  appear  that  he  himself  had  to  suffer  from  him,  or  even  that  reading 
him  had  greatly  fatigued  this  Jesuit.  In  every  way  this  proclamation,  for  it 
is  nothing  less,  solemnly  announces  the  sentiments  which  the.  Visitandines  of 
Annecy  bear  to-day  towards  J.-P.  Camus,  and  which  they  desire  the  public  to 
Share ^ 

Pere  Navatel  announces  at  the  conclusion  of  this  note,  that  “  Camus  was  a 
friend  of  the  Visitation,  but  one  of  those  friends  against  whom  one  is  some¬ 
times  forced  to  protect  oneself.”  For  all  that,  he  was  a  true  and  actively 
devoted  friend  ;  the  intimate  of  Francois  de  Sales  could  hardly  be  imagined 
hostile  to  Ste.  Chantal  or  to  his  special  saint’s  special  work.  All  that  concerns 
the  Visitation  in  the  Esprit  du  B.  Fr.  du  Sales,  besides  the  Memoirs  de  Dane, 
and  above  all  the  admirable  and  exquisite  letter  written  to  the  Bishop  of 
Belley,  by  Ste.  Chantal,  to  entreat  him  no  longer  to  attack  the  Capuchins,  bear 
out  this  view.  But  Camus  had  his  faults,  and  one  day  he  took  a  fancy  to 
meddle  in  the  interior  affairs  of  the  Visitandine  convent  installed  by  him  m 
his  episcopal  town.  It  was  an  excess  of  zeal,  a  want  of  tact  which  Ste.  Chantal 
felt  and  deplored,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  at  this. date  there  is 
much  profit  in  awakening  the  recollection.  Pere  Binet  had  m  his  time  caused 
her  far  graver  annoyances,  yet  the  editors  of  Annecy,  when  they  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  this  illustrious  and  holy  man,  do  not  take  pleasure  m  disparaging 
him  The  Visitandines  of  Annecy,  on  the  contrary,  have  sedulously  effaced 
any  passages  in  the  letters  of  their  sainted  foundress  which  might,  uselessly 
pain  the  friends  of  a  great  religious  Order.  So  far  from  reproaching  them 
with  such  delicacy,  we  ourselves  have  emulated  it  in  our  turn  m  writing  about 
Ste.  Chantal ;  weighty  reasons  are  necessary  before  impugning,  m  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  the  reputation  of  any.  But  justice  should  be  equal.  W  y 
should  Camus  alone,  of  all  the  saint’s  circle,  be  afforded  but  that  summum 
ius  which  frequently  rubs  shoulders  with  injustice  ?. 

The  prudent  Pere  Navatel  has  omitted  a  certain  recollection  which  the 
frankness  of  M.  de  Baudry  has  preserved,  and  which,  in  some  measure, 
explains  the  strange  sentiments  under  discussion.  In  spite  of  the  joy, 
records  M.  de  B.,  “  of  the  Bishop  of  Belley  in  having  obtained  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation,  his  sorry  taste  in  jests  yet  prompted  one  at  the  expense,  of  this 
branch.  Four  young  women  of  the  countryside  having  been  destined  by 
him  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Belley  branch,  the  Mother-House  at  Annecy  sent 
five  Sisters,  ‘  five,’  declared  Pierre,  ‘  to  govern  four  !  The  remembrance  of 
this  raillery  was  long  preserved  among  the  Visitandines ;  thirty-seven  years 
later  Mfere  de  Chaugy  wrote  :  “  When  the  former  Bishop  of  Belley  said  that 
they  were  sending  five  Sisters  to  govern  four  he  was  as  unreasonable  an 
satirical  as  he  was  with  all  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  God  (this  all  has 
been  proved  to  be  inaccurate),  for  had  he  had  ever  so  little  intelligence  for  the 
maxims  of  a  regular  life  such  as  ours,  he  would  have  seen  that  one  cannot  at 
the  outset  place  postulants  in  office  as  portress,  sacristan,  treasurer  novice- 
mfsuel  Sod  gwe  the  worthy  man  peace  !  More  than  one  he  has  been 
neither  prophet  nor  evangelist!”  Tantasne  animus  caelestibus  .  . .  .  buch 
a  conflagration  for  a  joke  which  Camus  would  have  permitted  himself  befor 
even  Francis  de  Sales,  who  would  have  been  much  amused  with  it  .  It  is 
difficult  here  to  recognize  the  wise,  moderate,  spiritual  Mere  de  Chaugy , 
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did  one  wish  to  imitate  her  by  taking  an  inoffensive  jest  so  tragically,  it  might 
be  remarked  that,  granted  a  postulant  could  not  be  sacristan,  etc.,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  one  or  two  experienced  nuns,  having  only  to  rule  four  novices,  could 
not  have  provisionally  acquitted  themselves  of  the  other  offices  as  well.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  point  in  question,  nor  did  Camus  concern  himself  with  the 
“  maxims  of  the  regular  life  ”  or  in  any  wise  assume  the  evangelist  or  the 
prophet.  Like  a  true  Parisian,  he  must  needs  laugh  at  the  idea  of  four  recruits 
commanded  by  five  officers.  Yet,  the  good  Abbe  de  Baudry  tells  us,  “  the 
memory  of  this  jest  was  long  preserved  among  the  Visitandines.”  Is  it  still 
preserved  ? 

In  introduction  and  note  alike,  the  R.  P.  Navatel  is  a  prey  to  a  restless  and 
uneasy  amazement  as  to  how  Francois  de  Sales  and  Camus,  “  two  natures  so 
disproportionate  ” — “  different  ”  would  be  the  better  term — could  have 
harmonized  thus?  The  cruel  enigma  is  attempted  to  be  solved  by  remarking 
that  the  saint  needed  such  a  “  trifling  plaything,”  or  that  his  friendship  for  the 
other  was  “  at  the  service  of  the  Master,”  in  other  words,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Was  this  not  true  of  his  other  friendships?  There  is  yet  another  reason  given 
for  this  semi-weakness  of  Francois  de  Sales — as  long  as  the  latter  lived,  “  the 
Bishop  of  Belley  preached,  confessed,  visited  (his  diocese),  with  a  piety  and 
zeal  that  astonishes  us.”  (Good  heavens  !  a  pious  and  zealous  Bishop 
astonishes  you  !)  After  the  death  of  his  friend,  Camus  continued  to  preach, 
hear  confessions,  visit  his  dioceses  of  Belley  or  Rouen — had  it  come  to  R.  P. 
Navatel’s  ears  that  he  showed  himself  lacking  in  piety  or  zeal  in  these  func- 
ions?  Contemporaries  affirm  the  contrary,  and  no  proof  whatever  is  cited 
in  support  of  the  insinuation.  Navatel  adjudges  Camus  inconstant  because, 
after  twenty  years  of  the  episcopate,  the  fatigued  and  overworked  ecclesiastic 
laid  down  office.  Is  it  not  known  that  Francois  de  Sales  had  very  seriously 
meditated  a  like  step  ? 

Another  count  against  J.-P.  Camus  is  that  in  his  romances  are  “  delineations 
more  than  profane.”  This  accusation  has  been  dealt  with  in  preceding  pages, 
here  it  merely  remains  to  say  that  Francois  de  Sales,  so  far  from  condemning 
his  friend  for  this  branch  of  work,  must  have  encouraged  him  in  it,  unless 
R.  P.  Navatel  can  bring  proof  that,  after  1622,  his  romances  became  worse. 
As  to  the  “  raging  ”  writings  of  Camus,  in  his  tussles  with  certain  Religious  the 
Bishop  may  have  been  seriously  to  blame,  but  his  intentions  were  pure.  The 
subject  is  a  delicate  one,  on  which  the  adversaries  of  Camus  would  be  well 
advised  to  say  little.  I  grant  that  the  Bishop  had  grave  faults,  affirming  only 
that  his  intentions  were  good .  Better  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

So  much  for  all  that  has  ever  been  alleged  against  the  memory  of  this 
ecclesiastic.  It  is  a  problem  what  ends  are  these  attacks,  whether  of  Navatel  or 
another,  intended  to  serve?  Possibly,  the  serious  one  of  disqualifying  the 
author  of  the  Esprit  du  Bienheureux  Franpois  de  Sales,  the  author  who, 
according  to  R.  P.  Navatel,  “  merits  not  so  much  sympathy  and  confidence, 
especially  from  the  historians  who  quote  him  so  complacently.”  The  Esprit 
then  is  to  be  relegated  to  some  region  between  history  and  romance,  but 
instead  of  basing  this  assertion  on  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  containing 
crushing  matter  against  either  the  character  or  veracity  of  Camus  (what  a 
treasure-trove  for  some  did  such  exist !),  R.  P.  Navatel  contents  himself  with 
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pointing  to  a  book  written  sixty  years  before,  known  to  us  by  heart,  though 
only  skimmed  through,  as  it  appears,  by  him. 

“  After,”  he  tells  us  (since  it  must  be  said),  “  the  conscientious  work  of 
M.  l’Abbe  de  Baudry,  Le  veritable  esprit  de  S.  Francois  de  Sales  (Lyons, 
1 846),  the  Bishop  of  Belley  can  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the  faithful  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  saint’s  doctrine,  or  the  exact  painter  of  his  soul.  In  important  points 
he  travesties  the  saint’s  ideas  by  ascribing  his  own  to  him,  which,  however, 
is  not  at  all  astonishing  in  a  writer  who  piqued  himself  on  never  correcting  or 
re-reading  anything  he  had  written,  and  who,  seventeens  years  after  the  death 
of  Frangois  de  Sales,  quoted  from  memory  the  remarks  attributed  in  his  pages 
to  the  saint.”  In  short,  M.  de  Baudry  has  spoken,  and  the  problem  is  so  well 
solved  that  it  cannot  be  taken  up  again.  Causa finita  est. 

Having  followed  line  by  line  de  Baudry’s  speech  for  the  prosecution,  I 
have  already  given  chapter  and  verse  for  not  being  of  the  same  opinion.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  have  erred  in  holding  that  R.  P.  Navatel  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  practised  the  method  declared  by  him  to  be  irrefutable.  I  esteem  him 
too  highly  to  believe  for  an  instant  that  he  would  approve  or  adopt  the 
strange  critical  method  of  M.  de  Baudry.  The  man  who  rejected 
without  any  previous  examination  the  idea  that  Frangois  de  Sales  could  have 
conversed  amicably  with  the  author  of  Astree,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  evidence, 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  lie  formally  to  J.-P.  Camus,  the  personal  friend 
of  both,  can  only  be  judged  in  one  way  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  this 
R.  P.  Navatel  knows  as  well  as  I  do.  Had  he  but  read  M.  de  Baudry  or  even 
Camus,  he  would  to-day  be  convinced,  more  than  all  others,  of  the  good  faith 
and  earnestness  of  the  worthy  Bishop. 
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